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THE BUSHRANGER OF VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

CHAPTER XI. 

TITE BLSHUANtiEK’s FJKNEKOIS CONFIDENCE IN THE MATE. 

Make Brandon liad a very disagreeable suspicion that the smoke 
wliieh lijpl been obs<‘J*ved on tlic other side of the liill, proceeded from 
tlu* ]tiirty in jiiirsuit, who ha<l taken advantage of oi.e of the litfle 
creeks or iTdets witli which tluit part of the coast abounded, to slielter 
llieinselves from the storm. Tlic fire was not likely to have been 
kindled by natives; for, so far as their hauj^ts wore known, they 
were not in the habit oi' mshking that part of the island the place of 
tlujir temporary luibi^ation, as from its exposure to the cold lyul bois¬ 
terous winds*of the South, and from the greater part pf Ua surface 
being scrub and rock, l:angarooa were scarce, apd (.possums by 
no* moans ])lentiful; neither was the gum wliic]#fflrms so large a part 
of the food of the natives to be fountl ih suffioiefnt quantities to make 
it an eligible place of encampment, as tlie Illimos^f, from >yhich it is' 
obtained, does not thrive in bleak afid exposed situations. Tfic entfne^ 
ill his favour of its being tha^natives who h/id ligh^lcd fhat fire, lilark 
Brandon felt was so small, that nothing but his «wn eager desire that 
it might be so, eoidd jiromjft hifli to^dierisli tlie hope. On the other 
liand, if it^as the party m pursuit who had landed, then indeed his 
position warmest criticaband dangerous. ThA*e was the vessel lying 
in a basin from wl^c^i it was impossible to extri^vatc it against a con- 
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traiy wind; and the*pte8ent stonJi* which still raged/ fliight last^^e^- 
haps, for some days;<^and th« sailors who composed th» (few were 
at liberty and prepared to resiat*any new aggression to the death. «It * 
was true that his own men we^ in possession of all the iire*ariDS, 
which gave them a decided supeAiwity j but still the struggle vjfould 
be a doubtful one; and the reports o*f the muskets during the coatW^ 
would be sure to give information to those in pursuit of him and his 
followers, should it turn out as he feared, that tl:^ smoke which ♦iud 
been observed, proceeded* from a fire made by the party in thojboat; 
and it was not to be supposed that they would neglect to keep a ^ood 
look-out in the direction where the vessel might be expected to be 
visible. 

The bushranger revolved all these thoughts in his mind, and in vain 
sought for a way out of his difficulty; for once, his ingenuity was 
at fault; he could devise no plan of escape; lie found himself in a 
“dead fix;” — but still, while there was life there was hope, and he 
thought that if he could get rid of the sturdy mate Avho strode by his 
side, and who, he observed, kept a close Avatbh on him, he might have 
a better chance of succeeding in any ulterior operations. Tim bush¬ 
ranger carried a double-barrel fowliiig-yieee, strong in the stock, and 
thi? mate had it his hand a drawn ship’s-cutlass;—Mark measured the 
distance Avitlyliis eye wliieh scpaijp,tcd the butt-end of Ins piece from 
the back o^he mate’s head ; lie calculated that lie might siving the 
fowling-piecc round by a quick and vigorous inoviimeiit, and, Avithout 
noise, rid himself of bis ihcoiivenient companion by a single bloAV. 
With his accustornt^l caution, his hands mechanically following out 
tKc thought which had suggested itself, he tbought it right to remove 
the^risk of the piece diicharging itself from Jlfe sliock; igj stopiied, 
therefore, for a moment on tlic precipitous hill which they Averc de¬ 
scending, and, opening the pans o^ the locks, shook out the prim¬ 
ings and let doAvii the hammers. • 

“ What do you do that for ?” '«shcd the mate, surprised at tlie pro- 
cqpding; “ is that the way to be ready for the natives? AViiy, they 
may be on us Ueforc you Jiave time to prime again ?” ^ 

“ This is rather an uAvkward place to scramble doAVii,” replied Mark, 
Avith an liSr of polite concern, and pointing to the gulph below them; 
“»you see, if I Avas to tliance to have a tumble, my piece anight go off 
and lodge its lead where it was ifot intentled fo go—in my body, or, 
*perhaps,iin yours, friend.” , 

“ Humpli!” said th'e mate, ejaculating a sca-grunt, Avliich atnhe 
^ same time sJrvcd as a vent to nis oAvn feelings, and conveyed tfl his 
companion the intimation tha^ he was not to lie gammoned by Mark’s 
.blarney about bis excessive care for the mate’s valuable person ;—“ he 
sothethirig now, by that move,” he said to himself; “ but wliat- 
everitis he’s up to he’ll find me wide awake.” 

Shall T.^hoot him, thought Brandon; no; the reporr of the piece 
would be heal’d by both parties—by^the vessel’s people, and by the 
soldiers; it must be done some •thcr way; but he keeps out of my 
reach, os if he suspected tje trick: — I miAt try another ^me. 

By this time they had descended into a^deep and na^ow gulley; 
looking up, tbsji^saw before them a sharp and abAipt hill to climb, in- ' 
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tfl^peraed h^e an^ there with ^w shrubs apd hreg-ular masses of 
f>omted rocks and stones. The bushranger guessed at once the sort 
of country they had lighted on, whic^Vas a succession of abrupt stony 
Kills like the huge waves of a sea suddenly petrified into solidity; an 
exceedingly difficult country to n^e progress in, either on horseback 
, or^on foot,^or while the actual distance gained in a straight line, as the 
•bird flies,* is very small, the length of ground gone over is very great, 
n^d very fatiguing from the continual up and down movement, and from 
the annoying obstructions of the cutting fmgments of sharp rock and 
loo^ stones met with at every step. As they mounted the hill, there¬ 
fore, dt is not to be wondered at that the worthy seaman found the 
process of making way on shore, with his own legs, a much more 
laborious operation than making way on the water with sails and 
oars ; and although he took advantage of his nautical experience and 
made short tacks to tlie right and to the left of the hill, os he would 
have done against a contrary wind at sea, the work soon became too 
hard for him. 

I say, mate,** he sai^to the bushranger, ** this is going dead against 
a wind with a vengeance! now it*s rattling down stream and then it’s 
up against tide, and which ever way it is it doesn’t seem the better for 
my legs! — I tell you whnt it is; I must come to^an anchor, and 
that’s the long and the short of it:” and saying this, h^plumped himself 
down on the softest stone he could find convenient, aijd proceeded to 
swab himself with much diligence. 

“ Luck’s with me after all,” thought Mark as he received this glad¬ 
some communication from the sailor, and saw him in an attitude of 
utter exhaustion from his exertions in the unusual exercise of walking 
on land; “luck’s *yith me after all! aud now is the time to disarm 
my veij clever aud tcry suspicious frieud*of all suspicion by a false 
confichmee, and then he is mine to do what I please with—at least so 
far as one p<iint goes:— • 

“ Friend,” he said to the mate, “ I sec I was wrong to propose that 
you should go with me; 1 ought £o have remembered that you were 
more used to make your way up the shrouds of a sliip than the sides 
of such hills as these ;—but I am used to them. However, we will 
not lose our object; I must sec how many natives there Are yonder ; 
come now ; wc have had a bout I allow; but we are comrades in this 
venture ; if 1 could trusty to your.honour noli to take advantage of my 
confidence; 1 wotilu try to have a look at the black rascals alone 
you must be ready to stand by me.” * 

, “ ril stand by you, if tliat’s all,i’ said the mate ; “ bilt what do you 
•want me to do with your ‘confidence’ and y^ip ‘blarriey?’” 

“There,” said the bushranger, placing, his fowling-piece in the 
hands of the astonished mate; “there’s no blarney in that; now,'if 
you could be dislionoui’able, and treacherous, and a rascdl-^vjhleh I 
know yoq cannot—you l^vc me at your mercy.’*’* 

“ What the devil do you mean by thi^ ? ” AaiU tliQ honest 'seaman, 
completely overpowered by* an act which placed the bushranger, 
seemin|jly, completely io his power, 

“ Wirat I mean is tlds ; wc are now t|l bound up together; unless 
we stand by one pother we shall never be al^le to resist the attack of 
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two or three hundred n|tives, for tljsy have learnt the way of ehoot^j^ 
with lighted arrows and. they^*never show any mercy,to white* 
people:—-alid the food they lyie fondest of above everything ij 
. human flesh.” 

, “ The black villains! ” • y • • 

** And I don’t suppose you have any particular desire form qpe ■ 
of the principal dishes at their supper W night.” * 

“ That would be no joke !” ^ 

“ Now I will tell you what to do ; for I shall rely*on your coujage 
and coolness, which I am sure 1 can do as surely as on your honour 
—for my own life as well as your own and the lives of the mlijof and 
Ids daughters depend on our activity.” 

“Well, what do you want me to do ? 

'?*You must remain here without moving, and especially without 
making the least noise till I return.” 

“And how long shall you be away ? ” 

“ We shall sec ; I will get as near to the natives as I can on my 
hands and knees, and try to find out what are doing. If they 
are going away, wc have only to lie close and wait for their departure. 
But if they are waiting for the wreck of the vessel, 1 must finS'out 
their numbers, and then we must prepare #br the w'orst.” '• 

“ Well —let them come ; I don’t much mind them ; only let ine he 
on board tlic brig, and then we f^ill astonish them, perhaps, with 
something they don’t expect.” 

“ But if they discover me, I shall have to make a run of it; and in 
that case I must depend on finding you here, and then we must light 
our way back to the slflp as well as we can.” 

.“•Well, I’m your man as far ns the lighting goe»; but as to making 
a run*of it, that’s out of my line.” * • 

“ Then, I trust I may depend on you,” added .the bushranger ; “ that 
you will neither move nor make the Ifiast noise to betray yourself till 
I return.” ^ 

“Never fear,” replied the mate; “I never betrayed any m^p yet, 
and •never will; you have placed confidence in me, by giving mo 
your gun; let you be bushranger or what not, you are safe wifli me as 
long 08 the bargain lasts,—as long as the bargain lasts mind, no longer.” 

“ Good,” replied the husliranger; “ and now I go on my errand 
nnd'mounting the hill with a vigorous 8tep«hc passed over the top 
...and presently disappeared from view. * ^ 

And’ now thought Mark Brandon, as he sat down on thb brow of* 
the hill behind* p low shrub, and CKamined the charge and primings 
df the pistols which heocarried, what’s to be done next? I have* 
secured the mate; if he insisted on going on instead of being 
60 ‘well inclined to sit still, it would have been impossible to pre- 
veBrtihrf i’rdm discovering that instead of the smoke proceeding from 
a party of natives eager to devour us, it hasten lighted, as 1 strongly 
suspect, by the veiy party senl to assist the vessel and to capture me and 
my companions 1 But luckily he is kpocktd up ; I thought Ms sea legs 
would never carry him farjtyer these hills.-^Now my gamers clear 
before me; 1 must keep the major and his people close, and especially 
this troublesome fellow pf a mt^e, by making theme believe that the 
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^l^kives are coming down on theiA every nfSnute;—that will 
them <fui%t. — Shall I get rid of the {t%ole lot ? Imight do it perhaps i*' 
H)ut there would be too mucii murde^iu it; and besides, I fear I could 
never get the vessel out of tha^ basin and through that narrow 
opening, which is not much wi<fer than to allow it to pass through, 

• without tflb assistance of the^mate and his sailors ; my fellows could 
never do it. And that vessel is my only chance of escape from 
^^etchedness and bondage I To be sure,.! might take to the bush, 
4 >r we have plenty of arms, and we might contrive to make a plant 
of provisions and necessaries. But what is the* use of wandering 
about in the bush ? Of all lives that is the most wretched I To be 
exposed to betrayal from one another every day and every hour, 
waking or sleeping!—no—that existence is not worth having.— 
Or to be alone—exposed to all the horrors of the terrible solitude 
of the bush,, witli every man’s hand against you, without friend 
or companion—no — that is a life of melancholy madness! The 
brig,—the brig’s the thing! At all hazards, and cost what lives 
it may, she must be secured. But first I must assure myself to a 
certainty from what source tlmt suspicious smoke proceeds. 

With such thoughts hi^f muttered, and taking advantage of all 
the «l^qualities of tlic ground which would enable him to see 
without being seen, the bushranger proceeded rapidly but warily on 
his stealthy way. 


ClIAPMR XII. 

^ 0 

Mg. STLLIMAN DANCES ‘‘ THE POLKA ” -WITH A KANGAROO^ 

Snakeluce and with tortuousb windings, keeping a sharp look out in 
his hazardous course, and stopping from time to time to catch any 
sound that might betray his proximity to his enemies, the busht^nger 
edged liis way to the top of a sheltered height, from which he COuld 
command a view of the valley below. At a glance, he found his sus¬ 
picions confirmed; *he distinguished the red coats of the soldiers, and 
the peottliar dress and air of the constables. He counted nine ; and 
in one of them heliad no difiiculy^ in rccogifising the hated person of 
one of the active and intelligent ofiicers of the colony, well known for 
jiis activity and courage, and one usually selected by the government 
authorities for the pursuit of runaway convicts in the. Bush. Mark 
knew him well, for on more than one occasion be*had Come into pei^ 
sonal collision with him; and he ground hi^ teeth, and clutched the 
shrub by which he was holding, as he looked down at his. old enemy, 
who, like a pertinacious bloodhb^nd, was on his track. ' / m » 

•The party sat listlessly about the fire, and. seemed, .as* Mark 
thought, to be waiting for information to be .brought by some scout, 
for they frequently looked in the direction of the South; but the 
storm wliich still r(^ed violently*, although it had ceased to. nUs, 
was a siifficient reas6n why they should Ventrin under shelter for a 
time; and the bu^ranger judged that as they would be too prudent 
to divide their strength, they would remain where they were till the 
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lulling of the waters sUbulJ alloiff ^em to put to sea in their b6at* 
He descended from his post of dlj^scrvatiou uud set out on liis* return 
to the spot where he had lel't thd mate. ' 

He saw at once that the game tc pc played was to delay any out¬ 
break on board till the pursuing party, missing the vessel^ and siij)- 
posing it to have escaped to sea, sliouhl I'Cturn Iiome and report their* 
failure ; but this was a difficult task to accomplish. The fears of the 
major for the safety of his, daughters, and the determination of the 
mate and of the incensed sailors to resist further violence, were fairly 
aroused; and he felt tliat anything to be done could be (effected* only 
by the most consuininato address and stratagem. The first thing, 
however, was to make the major and his crew believe that tin; natives 
were likely to be on them in force, and so to induce them, for the sake 
of the common safety, to act together, and to postpone their hostile 
intentions of retaliation till a safe oj)portunity. In tliis scheme acci¬ 
dent favoured the bushranger in a way that he least expected. 

The romantic Mr. Silliinan found his spirit considerably damped by 
the supplemental wetting wliich he got in the boat before it was slicl- 
tered from the broken seas, at the entrance of the elmnij<‘l, but it was 
with a tolerably heroic air that he stcppc<i> on shore, and placed his 
foot on the land of his adoption. 'J’lic novelty of liis sensations ex¬ 
cited him to deliver his scntimcnts*to tlie corii 2 )any on the occasion, 
and he was about to hail the land of Van Dieincm in a sljort and neat 
speech, and had lifted up his leg, in his enthusiasm, to assist his arm 
in an apiiropriatc flourish, wlien he was luiiled by the constable; — 

‘‘Hold bard, Sir! don’t put your foot down yet: keep still; and 
keep your leg up; bold it up a li#tlc longer.-j-There! it’s going 
quietly away now.” < 

“■\VIiat is it?” exclaimed the alarmed Jcreniiali, with Iiis arms 
outstretched, and with one foot in the air, in an attitude, which, 
however becoming it might Ixi in ashisting a sudden burst of oratory, 
was'ffotli embarrassing and ludicrous when continued beyond its ap¬ 
propriate juirpose ; — wliat is it ? wliat’s flic matter ?” 

“ Only a black snake,” said the constable, quietly; “ T tJioiigbt it 
would liave been at you, for you are standing right in the way of its 
path, and a bite from a black snake is an ugly affair, I can fell you.” 

“ A man of ours wasiiit by one /)f' those nasty reptiles,” said the 
corporal, “ up at Sidney, in the bush there*; and in a few hours Ids 
body was fts black as your liat, and so gone that you could scarce di^ 
tinguish his features. They’re ngsty creatures those black snakes: 
the diamond cftics they |ay are as bad, but at any rate they are not 
so bad-looking. Take ciye, Sin, where you sit,” he said to Mr. Silli- 
man, who was about to seat Idrnself on a low piece of stone convenient 
f«p ilKs 'pu^bse ; ‘‘ fliosc stones arc §dnictimes full of scorpions.” 

“ Scorpions!” eri^id out Jeny, who had an unspeakable hoiTor tif 
that mysterioifs feptile .which he had never seen except in a bottle of 
spirits, and of* whoso*powers and venomous disposition be*had the 
greatest dread; “ ai*e therq scorpiofls in this country ?* 

“ Lots 1 you can hardly sft down in the biish without getting into 
the midst of them; just puli up that stone and yoq’ll soon sec if you 
have lighted on a family.” 
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lirith the assistance of a stake wSch was near*hiifi, Jeny presently 
upheave^ tjic block of stone on which* he had unwarily seated himself, 
‘ aiid, to Ills iniinite dismay, beheld some scores of those curious indi¬ 
genes of the country, who, considerably disturbed by the unceremo¬ 
nious uplifting of tlieir habitatian* scudded to and fro with their 
aboHiinable^ails curled over their bocks, and eyeing their enemy, as 
tierry thought, most viciously. • 

U[)on my word, this is a pleasant party to come among, and a 
pleasant n'ception *do I have in this new country. I tliink I had better 
niJvc farther oft.” 

“ They are nasty disagreeable things those scorpions,” said the con¬ 
stable, “ in the bush especiall}^; and it’s wonderful what quantities 
lliere arc of them in this country; but they are seldom large, at least 
those that I have seen ; I never saw one bigger than a good-sized 
bluebottle, and I never heard of thcii' doing any body any harm, ex¬ 
cept stinging them a little. They’re not near so bad as the tarantula 
spidci‘s; those creatures really arc ugly beasts, and venomous too.” 

“ How big arc they ?” asked Jerry, by no means gratified at this 
enumeration of the inhabitants of the Paradise which he had promised 
to himself; “ anything like the spiders at home 

“ Lord love you ! Spidera^at home! why, the spiders at home are 
nothing to the spiders here ; the tiu*antula is something like a spider! 
Tiiere,” sai)l the constable, spreaditig out the lingers of his brawny 
hand on a bit of ground bare of grass — " There, suppose a greenish 
body as big as a chestnut, with hairy legs reaching out as far as, my 
lingers —that’s a tax’autula spicier!’^ 

" How very disgusting! And pray what do the creatures live on ? 
"Oh! all sorts ol*insccts ; — *hcy do say that tlioy will sometimes 
catch snTall birds; but 1 can’t say J ever saw them do it; you gene¬ 
rally find them living two together like man and wife, under a stone, 
where they make themselves !l chamber; that they grow monstrous 
big sometimes. I have often seen them on the red gum trees, so I 
suppose they find food on them to their liking. Its a rcmarifable 
fact,” continued the constable, who was fond of showing his know¬ 
ledge of eijloniiil customs and productions, "that the tai*antula spider 
will always drop on your face if it has the opportunity ; I have often 
tliought why it was, but I nevercould make out the reason; may bo 
the white man’s fucej-esembles some sui-face’ where they catch their 
food; some think‘that it’s the motion of the eyelashes that attracts 
them; hut whatever it may be, they do it, thats all 1 kndw. ■! de¬ 
clare—if there isn’t one of tlmm^ust above your head, on that dead 
branch, just ngoing to make a drop on you!”, • ... .. . * 

As he spoke oneof tlie spiders so described'and vitupensed as if in 
retaliation of tlic abuse which Jiad been so copiously lavished on its 
HDccies, and invited perhaps by the temptation of the bVoad jwmd 
chocks of Mr. 8iUiman who was lying on his b^k in a position of 
luxurious repose, dropped slap on his face, and cmbr/iding it with its 
long hairy legs presented an Admirable specimen for the cabinet of a 
naturaliiit. Hut the tlwughts of the terrified Jeremiah were by 
no means inclined to take that scientific airection. On the contrary, 
he roared out mos#lustily, as he hastily brushed the creature from his 
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face, and regained his legs witlj almost unexampled activity. / In 
truth the afflicted Jer^y was alnfost at liis w'its’ end with liis succession 
of misadventures; he had beed<chuckcd into the sea, rubbed into li^e 
again by the medium of salt ^unk, assailed by snakes, infested with 
scorpions, and now was pitched pn by an ugly tarantula for his 
feeding-ground. c • 

“ What’s coming next ?” he cried oitft, can neither sit, nor stand, 
nor lie, but something attacks me ! I shall be driven out of «the 
island! r 

“ I have observed that before,” said the constable ; “ those spiders 
have a fancy to drop on the Ihcc; T suppose it resembles something 
they are used to feed on.” 

“ Much obliged to you,” said Jerry, as lie jiinned a pointed stick 
through the bloated body of tlie spider, whoso size and ugly appearance 
fully answ'crcd the description of tlio constable; “hut Til tliank you 
not to make a meal of any part of my precious features; but 1*11 put 
an end to your fun at any rate,” lie continued, smashing liis enemy up 
with the stick ; “and now,” he ejaculated disconsolately, “what to do 
I don’t know! for stand or sit wlici’e T will it seems I am sure to j)Ut 
my foot in some mess or other. “ A\’’ould tlu*rc he any harm,” he 
asked, “in taking a look over that hill yonder ? Any natives about 
here ? 

“ Oh! there arc no natives oiii this sidij of the island,” said the 
constable ; “they like to be whei'c there arc plenty of trees ibr the 
opossums and grass for the kangaroos. You can take a spell over 
the hill if you like; go straight on and kce]> us in sight,-—there’s no 
fear of the natives so far down as this, they seldom come to the coast 
at tins end; but don’t go far away, or you reay lose yourself; a 
strasger soon loses lumself in tlie bush in this countiy.” * 

“ Who will go with me ?” asked dory ; but the men were exhausted 
with pulling at the oar, and no one whs inclined to accoin])any liini; 
the adventurous Jerry therefore was obliged to go alone. “1 sliali 
kno^p- my way hack,” he said, “by the smoke of our fire;” an<l so 
.saysng he asccmhMl the hill to get a view of the country, and was 
disappointed to find that he could see nothing but nnoth(*r liill before 
liim. He descended liowcver to the bottom, and found liiniself in a 
deep gulley or cleft behveen the hills, lie had already received con¬ 
siderable alarm from a horrible-lool>ing aniipal poking liis nose out at 
him from a thicket ; the animal was quite black, of the size of a little 
pig, rough and of ferocious asiiect, popularly knowm in the colony by 
the name of devil, ” that bcipg the most appropriate npjiellation 
which could be hit'on p a hurry to convey the combined idea of its 
savagencss and ugliness.^ In trying to avoid it Jerry stumbled over 
a> IVomhat, a creature about as big as a badger, and considered good 
efttitfg by the natives. The cry ofeterror which he uttered scared 
them both away, Imt he began to repent him of his adventurous 
expedition. * * 

Winding his way to the i-iglit he came to an open space of green 
grass clear of brush and, stones, ‘and to fcis inexjiressibl^ delight 
beheld a living specimen of* llic animal whose likeness he had often 
gazed on in books with wonder and admiration, e- a real, live kan- 
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gAi'oo 1 It linppcncd that on this ^c^asion he bad fallen in with a male 
*of the largest species, known popularly in the colony as a Bqomah, The 
animal stood nearly six feet high fta his haunches, and was feeding 
with much relish on the young swget grass. As it hopped leisurely 
and lazily to a fresh place, Jerry^had the opportunity of admiring the 
length ntiA thickness of its immense tail which protruded in a straight 
line from behind, forming a triangle with its two legs, and affording a 
firm support to its body as it sat uj^right. Struck w'itli the size and 
beauty of the (Teature, the enterprising Merry was seized with an 
irresistible desire to appropriate the magnificent piece of venison to 
himself; and having read that llie kangaroo is a timorous beast he 
thought he should have no dlllicully in boeoining master of its person 
if lie could only get near enough to the animal to give ^t a knock on 
tli|j head. Had Tic been near cnougli to observe the prinoi])al claw on 
tlie kangai’oo’s hind legs, about live inches long, as Iiard as an iron 
spike and tolerably sliai’p at the point, be miglit have paused in his 
\aloroiis design; but as this w(*apou of offence and defence was 
unknown to him, he liad no idea that there could be any danger in a 
jiersonal encounter witli a kangaroo. Armed with a stout stick 
lliercibrc, he advanced, slowly and cautiously, endeavouring to reach 
llic animal from behind iit order not to give it the alarm, and cal¬ 
culating that one smart blow on the head would stun the creature 
so as to render it an easy prey. In tliis way he approached within 
ten yards of the boomali, when suddenly raising its head from the 
grass the ereaturc turned round and sat Up on its haunches, gazin'g on 
Jerry as it siicmed with not less ^juriosity tlian Jerry gazed on the 
kangaJ'oo. Whether it was tliat it mistook tlic adventurous cockney 
lor one of its own Species, or tifat it was desirous on its o>vn p^rt lo 
iiivesti^ite the new specimen in natural history which Jerry’s person 
]>rescnted, the creature was a|y>arently desirous to make acquaintance 
with the sti'ange- animal, and making a little hop it alighted close to 
JciTy. Astonislicil at this unexpected familiarity, and eatchin^^ight 
of the mitldle claws of his hind legs as the kangaroo made his frajter- 
iial approacli, Jerry made a correspomling hop backwards. Con¬ 
firmed in his opinion of relationship by the dexterity with which 
Jerry executed this movement, tlie boohmah wagged his great 
tail and mad<i another advance, w'hicli was met with a similar 
movement backwiyds on the part'of JciTy, and in this way they per¬ 
formed a circle round the green sward much to the uinusuincnjt, it is 
lb he presumed, of tiu' kangaroo, but by no means satisfactorily to 
Jcjrry. Far from being gratifidtl with the perforninnce of tliis 
Kangaroo l*olka, ho was on the contrary verjf angry to find himself 
chassvvd in so peremptory a manner. Watchftig his 0 ])portunity there¬ 
fore, he raised his slick and dealt his partner n blow «Sii tb(^ bead 
wjiich made the kangaroo shakb it with visible dissatisfaction; but 
inccns(xl it seemed to meet with so ungracious a /cturn.for his,acts of 
courtesy, the liuge boomah ntade a bound to’ Jerry, and embracing 
liim with his fore paws was about to apply his temblo claw in tha 
way in which those anitnals rip up in a idomcnt the strongest dogs, 
when *JeiTy set up so fearful a cry, that the creature, after making a 
few hops with hiii^iu his paws, let him go with affright; and Jerry 
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rejoiced to be released from tho formidable hug of his new fneiid, 
without looking behind him, and expecting every moment to feel the 
kangaroo’s great toe at liis baol^ ruslu^d down the hill and tumbled 
over liead and heels to the bottoiip. Opening hia mouth to give vent 
to a great breath, and his eyes tb look about liim, he suddenly 
found the barrel of a horse-pistol tlirust into the former, aifd with the 
latter he beheld, to his liorror and amazement, the features of the 
busliranger, who, not loss surprised to behold the man who had been 
tossed overboard, but more i>ra(;tise(l in concealing his eirjotimps, 
intimated to J\lr. ►jilliman in a calm, distinct voice, wliosc tones, were 
suitable to tlie politest and most agreeable announcement— 

“Jfyou m^ve or make the least noise I’li blow your brains out !” 


ciiAP'j'Kii xrii. 

AN KXTEMroUK NATIVE. 

Whatev’ER inclination the unfoiTunate Jerry might have had to 
indulge in cxelamation or rc'inonstrancc was effectnally checked by 
the proximity of tlie horse-])isU)l; nor could he fail to observe that it 
w'as on the iull-(^ock, and that the migcr of the bushranger was on llic 
trigger. If the reflections which he hastily made during his transit 
from the deck of the hi*ig were serious, those that he made on tlie 
present occasion were of a cast still more anxious, inasmuch as th<5 
danger was greater and more imminent; for he felt that the slightest 
movement or shook, cither on his own part or on*" that of his enemy, 
would cause the contents of tlie pistol to be discharged into tne inner¬ 
most recesses of his brain. He took especial care, therefore, to keep 
perfectly still, with his eyes wide open and fixed in extended horror 
on tKe-bushranger, but mentally vowing, with all his might, that if 
ever it should be his infinite good fortune again to get within sound of 
the bells in Chcapsidc, he would take most 2 >articu]ar care to kcej) 
within he.aring of them for ever afterwards! 

“ Hold up your arms,” said the bushranger, after he had contem¬ 
plated for a brief space the excessive terror of his victim. 

Jerry held up his arms. , 

“ If I take the pistol from your mouth will you promise to be 
quiet?” 

Jerry madcr Ibe best sign he could to signify his entire concurrence 
with that proposition. ? 

. • “Be still then,” said tlic bushranger, “ while I empty your pockets.” 

• T&e ^.peration wafe completed to the bushranger’s satisfaction, but 
nothing ajipcared tft cause particular observation. 

“ Now,” said MaAc, who had suddenly conceived what he thought a 
novel and briglit idea,* “ strip! ” 

’ “ Strip! ” said Jerry; “ what, take my clothes off ? ” 

“ All,” said the bushranger. * 

“ I shall be so cold,” Jerry ventured to remonstrate. 

Strip,” repeated the bushranger, cocking the pistol. 
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• Jerry looked behind him, and before him, ftnd around him; but 

there w«« ifb help nigh; he was entirely in the bushranger’s power. — 
J{b took off his blue jacket; and tu6n his waistcoat; and then he 
paused. • 

“ Breeches next,” said Mark, with a fierce air. 

• “•VVhat arc you going to do^ith me,” said Jerry, in a lamentable 
tone; for lie began to apprehend tliat the bushranger had a design to 
turn him naked into the bush, and visions of snakes and scorpions and 
tuiiintula spiders rose before him! 

“ Off with them!” 

“ I shall be bit to death,” said Jerry. 

“ (Jiiick,” said the bushranger, presenting tlie pistol. 

“ Well, you needn’t be in such a huny; there — 1 sujipose that 
will do now.” 

“ Stockings and shoes off.” 

“ But my feet wdll be cut to pieces on these horrid rocks ; and I 
shall catcli cold. Gracious heaven! was ever man so treated before! 
I'lierc—1 liopc that’s all,” said poor Jerry, as his shirt fluttered in 
tlic breeze. 

“ For the present; now pgck up your clothes in a bundle.” 

Jerry did as he was hid. 

“ Nt)w march on to that little popl of water that you sec yonder.” 

Wliat, in the name of all tliat’s extraordinary, is the man going to 
do with me, Ihouglit Jerry, as he marched on before with his bundle,- 
Avith lli(i buslirangcr behind, liis eternal pistol touching his back 
(K'<iaaionally, as if to remind him to be on his good-behaviour. They 
found, as the bushranger expeejed, a particular sort of black mud, 
wJiieh lift ooiisiderea would I)e well suited to Ids imrpose; oiv his 
way lie had ])icked up several pieces of soft red ochre, which he 
[ilaeed to soak at the eilge of tlje pool. 

Wlmt’s tlic meaning of all this? thought Jerry; is the bushranger 
a mailman after all? , • 

“ You sec that nice black mud,” said Mark. • 

“ Yes, I sec it,” said Jerry. 

“ Now let me see how soon you can make a native of yourself; you 
Avill smear yourself all over with that paint; and be quick about it; 
for I am rather in a Jnirry, and if 1 can’t finish the business this way,” 
he addeil, “I shall bb oldiged to*finish it in another,” tapping the 
bqrrcl of Ins pistol with his finger. 

This is downright brutality to make me dirty myscjif all over in 
this way! Heavens ! what a figure I am making hiysctf!” 

“ You mistake,” said the bushranger sarcastically,’ and with a 
Mepliistophclian smile, “ unencumbered and undisguised with artificial 
vestments you have now recovcIV^d the natural dignity of*mah^^nd 
by plastering your body all over with that mud,.you will defend it 
from tl»e attacks of numerous insects which wound otherwise‘annoy 
you. Stay, I will just finish you up* a bit, and then 1 think you 
will do.” 

Saying this, he hastily made him a wig, of long grass, which ho 
stuck on his head,,and availing himself of the red oehre, which was 
now in the condition of a convenient pigment, he flourished two round 
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red patches on eitliei< cheek, and made sundry daubs with it on Jerry’s 
chest and.Iegs. “And now,” said, “ you look really likc#i child of 
nature, and the natives tlicirtselves would take you for a brother; 
tlicre is only one other little to do; excuse me, but it must bo 
done, because, you arc aware, wo never give away a chance;—yes— 
1 must gag you, I must indeed; but J won’t hurt you, if 3 ’ou will be 
quiet. There, that will do nicely, and now you may come along and 
tinish the Jiext pai't of your iicrforinance.” 

The busliranger lookc»l about, and presently spying what ho wan+etl, 
he cut from llic other side of the j»ool three long slender sticks re¬ 
sembling the spears of the natives which ho placed in Jerry’s hands, 
and desired him to shake tlicin menacingly M hcn he gave directions, 
threatenijig him willi instant death if he <Iisobeyc<l his injunctions in 
the slightest ]>oint. Jii this way ho led him by a convenient route, 
carefully avoiding the jdaco where he had left the mate, to a spot in 
view of the vessel, wlierc he desiivMl Jiim to remain; for the greater 
security, binding his hands logethcsr; and then he sought the mate with 
all expedition, and led him back to the vessel. 

“ Well,” said tlic mate, “ what luuo you scon ? any natives ?” 

“ Three hundred at the very least; tlic_most ferocious mob 1 ever set 
eyes on! They are aware, I am sure, that the vessel has been driven into 
the bay j’onder, and limt we arc^lew in jiuinber, for the women are 
ju'cparing their weapons, and the men arc dancing their war-dance; 

. \YQ shall have them clown upon us la^forc night.” 

“The devil ! Then wc must make a light of it. What’s lliat?” 
said the seaman, pointing to the-spot where the bushranger had left 
Jerry, 

“.That’s one of their scouts; they liavo sent him on, T have no 
doubt, to watch us; but I’ll be bound they art* placed all round us, 
only their bodies being black, you (^n’t distinguish them from the 
charred stumps of the trees.” 

“ Are those spears that he has got in his hands shaking that way?” 

.“ Ves; spears ciinoiisly tipped with sharp pieces of flint; they can 
hurl them to a great distance, and when the natives arc in miinbers 
tJicy become formidable w(*apoiis, to say nothing of their waddies 
mid their womcras.” 


“ Waddies 1 What arc they ?” 

“ They are short thick clubs about four feet long, made of hard 
wood, witJi which they batter in your skull by repeated blows ; but 
the womcra i^the worst weapon.” 

“ Wlmt’s ft Womcra ? ” * 

“ It’s a serai-circulaF piece of hard wood shaped in the form of an 
elongated crescent, witli’a sharp edge inside ; the natives have the 
kn^ck .of throwing it with a peculiar sleight of hand diflicuU to he 
described, and they can bring down’with it an emu or a kangaroo, or 
a maain their flghire; and tlic curiosity of the weapon is, that if it 
mivSses the object at which it is cast, its revolving motion in tlie air 
causes it to return to the same spot nearly from whence it was thrown. 
I have stood by a Sidney native who has hurled it at an angle of about 
forty-five degrees almost out of sight, and I have had to junq^ aside 
pretty quickly to avoid being struck with it on its return to the spot 
it was thrown from.” 
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“Very curious, indeed ! but here’s the vessel^^fliank Heaven! And 
iibw we will put her in hf^hting trim, wc must have a bout with 
itliijsc natives we’ll tcacii ’em u thing*i)r two before we have done 
with ’em.” 

Expectation was eager on board to*ljear the information of the cx- 
jdorars, biit^tlie siglit of the supposed native had so taken possession 
of the mate’s mind, anil he was*so lull of his j)lans for the coming 
light, that he relieved tlic bushranger of all trouble to coin more lies 
to deceive tlic major and the rest of the crew as to the hostile inten- 
tioifs of the savages. And the ship’s glass having been directed to 
the spot in the distance where Jerry had been judiciously posted by 
Mark Brandon to serve as a conspicuous object to coiToboratc hisstoiy 
of the natives, they beheld that much-abused individual in all the gloiy 
of black mud and red ochre, ixu-fonnirig llic part of a native to tlie 
buslirangcr’s admiration, and bi*andishing his spears and stamping 
about in the cold with a vigour and a ferocity of maiitUT calculated 
to inspin* awe in the beholders. But there was one thing which Murk, 
astute as he was, had overlooked in liis proceedings. He had for¬ 
gotten that in the same way that the person of Jerry disguised as 
a native was visible to those on board, so was the vessel visible to’ 
Jerry. Indeed, no sooner dM Jerry catch siglit of the vessel in the 
hay than he almost jumped out of his skin in the excess of his de¬ 
light, and in liis endeavour to give* intimation to those on hoard of 
liis own identity ; but as he did not know how near the dreaded busli- 
ranger might be to liini, Jic was afraid for a long time to move from 
his position. But lui endeavoured to make up ibr that self-denial by 
tlie most frantic antics and gestui’cs, wliieli served only to confirm 
those on boai'd the vessel wlio wefe watching liim through the ship’s* 
glass, in flicir opinion of the ferocious and cannibalistic intentions of 
him and his blood-thirsty companions. 

Mark Brandon, however, was*presently struck witlithc fault which 
ho had committed ill making known (o Jerry the fact of the safety 
and of the ]JOsition of the vessid. He announced, tlicrcforc, toHio^c 
on board who were imlustriously putting the brig in a state of defence, 
that he would go on shore again and endeavour to ascertain further 
information of the movements of the natives, an oiler which was 
highly applauded by the mate, and cordially approved by the major, 
who were almost led ta forget the bushranger’s recent duplicity and 
violence in Ids lauilable anxiety to pj*eserve the women ^* 01 ) 1 , tJie 
threatened attack. Besides, the honest mate’s heart had been quite 
won by the bushranger’s confidence iti placing his gun in'.bia hands. 

“ Let by-gones be by-goncs,” he said ; “ iiftet all it was natural for 
tlic man to wish to escape from llic country ^Wlerc lie was a convict, 
anti a slave; and if he is ready now to stand by uSf and fight against 
the ^natives like an honest man, wlfy his help is as good as anothe^. 

It was not without some anxiety, however, that Mark proceed,ed in 
the direction of the spot where he had left his iTrisoncr; and when he 
arrived there he fonsid his fears confirmed, for nothing was left of 
Jerry and Ids accoutrements but two of the spears, and the cord 
with which the bushranger had bound him. 
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Jerky’s first impulse was to rush down to the vessel and take his 
chance of the reception he might meet with, as anything was better 
than to be stuck'up on a height and made to perform a pantoihimc in 
which he was the chief and only performer; but the fear of encoun¬ 
tering the bushranger and his associates, with a lively remembrance 
of the very unceremonious manner in which he liad been pitched 
over-board on a former occasion, added to his modest disinclination to 
appear before the young ladies in a character as novel as it was un¬ 
becoming, decided him against that course, and he determined, bound 
as he was, to endeavour to find Ills way back to his companions in ilie 
boat. By dint of great exertion and of convulsions of wriggling, lie 
contrived to extricate his arms from their confinement, and was about 
to resume his clothes which lay in a butidle at his feet; but catching 
sight of the bushranger at that moment in the hollow, who was hasten¬ 
ing to rectify the blunder which he had made in allowing his prisoner 
to get sight of the vessel, he snatciied up his bundle, and with a 
celerity which would havo done credit to a real native he darted oil' 
in the direction of the hill which he liad marked as overtopping the 
spot where the soldiers and constables with the boat hud taken 
•shelter. ' f 

JSIark had no sooner ascertained the flight of his prisonbr than lie 
guessed his course, and felt all the danger wliich would result from 
the information which he would giv6 of the safety of tlic vessel and 
of its position in the bay. Without hesitating a moment lie followed 
iu^ the direction wliich he judged Jcri’y would take; and as he was 
more used to keep a straight line among tlic undulating hills than th(3 
pursued, it was not long before he caught sight of Jerry with his 
shirt tails streaming in the wind, making vigorous eftorts to surmount 
the hill which overhung the inlet where tlie boat of his companions 
lay sheltered. The bushranger >va3 strongly .tempted to put an end 
to the eyibarrassment in a summary manner : he put his piece to his 
shoulder, and covered the unfortunate Jerry witli a deadly aim; but 
at this momfint the form of another person uprose over the crest of 
the hill, wJio, although visible to the bushranger, was unseen by 
.Jerry. The man cainc over the top of the hill in the direction in 
whicl| Jiicry was 4idvancjng, when, to his amazement, beholding the 
fighr.c of what he supposed to he a‘native in a state of active aggres¬ 
sion rushing ok lilm with a spear in his hand, he hastily fired ofi* his 
musket, and immediately turning tail made the best of his way hack, 
followed by jerry, who, out of breath and unable- to articulate con¬ 
nected words, screeched'- and screamed unearthly sounds, which only 
made the terrified man scramble on the faster. In this way they 
dashed into the constable’s temporary encampment, when Jerry, over- 
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^ojcd and exhausted, threw himself oji the groiibd, where he was im¬ 
mediately seized and licld fast. ^ 

• The soldiers, meanwhile, held thdly muskets reader to repel what 
they conjectured to be an attack from the natives, although the mode 
of its commencement seemed contrary to all the rules of war, native 
or foreign.* IJut by this time Jerry had been raised up : joining his 
hands togctlier and looking u]() towards the sky, he uttered a pious 
ejaculation — 

“ Thank God! ” 

Why, man, what has liappcncd to you ? ” said the constable, who, 
notwitlistanding tlie black mud and red ochre, had ho difficulty in re¬ 
cognising the podgy person of the corpulent IVIr. Sillinian; “what on 
eartli has induced you to disguise yourself this fashion ? ” 

“ Tt wasn’t me,” sighed out Jerry, “ it was the busliranger! ” 

“'riic busliranger I what, Mark 11 ran don ?” 

“ The very same ! He’s licrc and there and everywhere. I was 
trying to catcli a kangai-oo, when somehow the plaguy beast caught 
iiold of me and I tumbled down the hill, and when I got to the bot¬ 
tom, who should there be waiting for me but that confounded bush¬ 
ranger, and the moment I opened my mouth to speak he clapped a 
pistol in it, and tijcre I was* luird and fast.” 

“ How is this ?” said the corporal ; “ Mark Brandon was on board 
the vessel, and now you say he is* on shore; are you quite sure it is 
the same man ?” 

“ Sure! there can be no mistake about that; whoever has been in 
his clutches once will be sure to know him again ! He set me on the 
top of a heiglit, and there I saw the brig safe and sound in a little bay, 
surrounded by liilisjust like a bflsin.” 

“ The*brig near ua!” exclaimed the constable in surprise ; “well, 
tliat’s a bit of luck I didn’t expect: we must look about us, corporal, 
and be alive; wc shall have work to do before night now.”, 

“ Yes,” continued Jerry, “there was the brig; and with the glass 
they could have seen me if they had looked that way j and that rascal 
Mark made me jump and caper about like a native, but what for I’m 
sure 1 don’t know; I only know it was extremely disagreeable.” 

“I have it,” said the constable, after a few moments* reflection; 
“ Mark never docs anything without a reason. Depend upon it that 
by some means or^oUjcr Mark Inw discovered that wc arc here, and 
his object has been to keep the crew close and to pcrsuade.theni that 
the natives will attack them; and he made this little gentleman paint 
himself up for that very purpose, aifd placed him ia view of the vessel 
to make those on board believe that the nativcH really were near them. 
Now, corporal, wc have no time to lose, wi? must get on board th^t 
vessel somehow before a change of wind will allow k tulcnve’^^he and 
put to sea. What is your sentry*making motions at and pointjflg up 
channel as if he saw something ? go and see,” lie said to th§ other 
constable; “ it can’t be tlie bushrangers coming down on us; look to 
your arms, my meli; let us be ready; corporal, you had better take 
the command when it edmes to lighting; 1 am used to tlic bush and 
to the ways of the bushrangers, but wlicn it comes to the scratch I 
am under your orders, you know; every man to his trade, say I.” 

***«• ^ Czi *5^ Qilt ^ ' VC 
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The constable’s moasenger quickly returnetl with the tidings that 
another bo^t was coming dow^ the cliannel along the co^st, and 
would presently be near the entrance of tlie creek. lie had scarcely 
delivered his message wlien a la^c boat shot round and entered the 
inlet, containing a serjoant’s guanl under the command of an ensign, 
who had been despatched by the government autlioritieS in consc* 
qucnce of the suspicious inovement^ of the brig which had been 
telegraphed to head-quarters. They brought the information also 
that a large body of convicts, supposed to be thirty in number, had 
escaped in the same direction as Mark Brandon ; and it was ^earetl 
that if they were able to join him they would become under his 
leadership a formidable body, and requiring the additional aid which 
was sent to tlic constable’s assistance. 

The ensign, on wliom now devolved the command of the party, pro¬ 
ceeded to make the necessary inquiries for his guidance, in whicli 
IVIr. Sillinum became an important person, as he alone had been a 
witness of the acts of the bushrangers. The ensign jirocccdcd (o 
interrogate him with military precision. 

“ How many of the bushningers arc there ?” he inquired. 

“ Six,” replied Mr. Silliman ; “ besides Mark Brandon, but he is 
as good us a dozen himself.” 

“ I’hat’s seven : now, how many arc the crew and passengers on 
board the brig ?” 

“ There are nine sailors,” replied Mr. Silliman, ‘‘and the mate, and 
me—no, I'm here ; that’s ten men, and the steward and the boy, — 
that's twelve ; and the major and his two daughters—tliat’s fifteen 
in all ; if I was there it would be sixteen.” 

“The major? major who?” 

“ Oh! I forgot; IVIajor Horton and his two daughters.” 

“ Major Horton! ” 

“ Yes, Idajor Horton.” 

“And his two daughters did you say ?” 

‘f Yes : Helen is the elder one, and Louisa the other.” 

‘•Helen Horton !” exclaimed the ensign, notable to restrain his 
surprise; “how very extraordinary! And pray,” «aid he in a tone 
in which might be observed a little vexation, “liave you come in the 
samo vessel with them the whole way from England ?” 

“ To be sure 1 did ; I gave the major » hundred guineas for iny 
passage, and paid the money down before I left the river ; and the 
only thing 1 bargained for was, that there should be lots of bottled 
porter,—tlie ingurs I found myseM*.” 

“Major Horton! \fith Helen and Louisa,” repeated the ensign; 
what a singular circumstance ! Those rascals have not ill-treated 
them hc.*‘asked, suddenly turning to Mr. Silliman ; “if they have 
insulted them by word or look 1 ^11 show them no mercy, so far 
as depends on. me.” 

“Oh! Mr. Brandon *is quite- the gentleman,” replied Jerry; “he 
just chucks you into the sea or knocks you down With the butt-end of 
a musket, or makes a native of you, but it’f^all done in the politest 
way in the world! It’s impossible to complain of him ! and I wish I 
had him with his neck just under my two thumbs! if I didn’t give 
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him such a squeeze as he would remember all tliB* days of his life, my 
ifame’s not tTeremiuh Silliman, that’s Al 1 ” 

V, ,Mr. H’evor, who held a commission Jn the regiment a division of 
which had lately arrived in Van Diemen’s Laud, was a young man 
* about two-and-twenty years of age, who liad entered the army from 
an enthusiastic predilection for a military life. lie had eagerly em- 
Ifraced the op 2 )ortunity of going t)ut to Australia, as he considered that 
those new and unexplored regions presented a new field of adventure, 
untrodden by the foot of the vulgar traveller, and likely to furnish 
Bccfles of romantic adventure in which his spirit of enterprise might 
find opportunity for exercise. lie had met Helen Ilbrton about two 
years before at a foreign watering-place, where he had been captivated 
by her beauty, and had been powerfully struck with a character of 
mind which in its courage and independence was similar to his own. 
Circumstances had separated them at the time, but the impression 
which Helen had made on him was too powerful to be forgotten, and 
he had taken much pains to trace out the place of her abode, in Eng¬ 
land and abroad, but without success. To meet with her again, after 
his vain search for her in Europe, struck him as the most romantic 
coincidence in his life I And it added not a little to his zeal in re-' 
covering the vessel, and in ca^itnring the marauders, to think that he 
should at tlie same time do a most important service to one whom he 
now regarded as x’cserved by a proiiitious destiny to enable, him to 
show to the world a gallantry and courage, for the exercise of which 
he had never yet found an appropriate occasion. Full of ardour, 
therefore, for the enterprise, and bearing in mind the possibility of 
tile thirty a<l<Utionul prisoners having joined Mark Brandon’s party, 
he lost no time in consulting wilh4he constable, who was an experi-* 
cncecl haii^ in the bush, as to the best means of regaining possession 
of the vessel. 

The shades of evening were ii6w fast drawing in, but as the nature 
of the business was pressing, and as it was possible for the brig, by a 
sudden turn of wiiul, to be carried out of the bay by the bushrangers 
who were supposed to have possession of her, he decided on making 
an immediate attempt to recover her, and at any rate to establish 
his party in a position commanding the outlet of the bay. As the 
wind and sea were too rough and high to allow of their making pro¬ 
gress in the boats, it wjis resolved tlyit a sufficient guard should be 
left for their protection, and that the ensign, with the soldiers under 
his command, with the addition of the constables as guides ancl assist¬ 
ants, should proceed at once to a corkvenient spot in tli£'^ vicinity of 
the bay, and then to act according to circumstances. They moved on 
accordingly, guided by Jerry and one of the dCcJnstablcs, but as the 
darkness increased, and as the country was difficult,.interspersed with 
loose rocks, and intersected continually with deep ravines cmbarrasstffg 
to ci*oss, and as they were obliged to be cautious to jfvoid a disgraceful 
surprise, their progress was necessarily slow. 

In the mean timei Mark Brandon had not been idle*. He had 
viewed from a convenient Srmbush the whole .proceedings of the pur¬ 
suing party;—the arrival of the reinforcement and the arrangements 
, which he partly saw and partly guessed for the advance of the mili- 
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tarj. But as nights was approaching, he judged that no attempt 
would bejnade in the dark to^recover possession of the brig; and he 
calculated, therefore, that he kad eight hours before him to form biS' 
own plans and make his own preparations. But at this point his 
ingenuity was for a time at a loss. He had fully succeeded in 
impressing on the fears of the crew, that an attack fronr the natives 
was to be apprehended — a delusion In wliich lie had been Tnutcrialiy 
assisted by the admirable acting, unconscious though that individual 
was of his pantomimic talents, of the excited Jerry ; but the time was 
now come wlien some other scheme must be contrived, either to* put 
otf the threatened attack of the soldiers, or to repel it successfully 
when made. Any attempt to persuade the major and the mate that 
it was an attack of bushrangers, he felt would be idle, as at the first 
appearance of the rescuing body, and especially of the red* coats of the 
soldiers, they would be aware that it was a party sent to their succour, 
and they would be prepared to assist in their own liberation. Could 
he contrive to get the mate and the major again in his power with the 
crew, and then, by keeping the vessel in the middle of the bay, which 
was of an oval shape, and about half-a-milc across in its longest part, 
fight it out with the parties on shore, and trust to cliancc for the 
favourable opportunity of a change of* wind to run the vessel out to 
sea ? That was a bold thought; but it was the best plan if it could 
be done. But how to do it, with the major and his chief officer on 
their guard and the crew ready to resist? Still it was his only chance 
of escape from the colony,* and a life in the bush was both haz€ardous 
and unprofitable. .Such an opportunity might never occur again ; the 
vessel was small and handy ; he had possession of her; she was ready 
for sea, for under the directions’ of the mate her deck lias been 
already disencumbered of the main*top-mast which had bedii shattered 
in the gale, and the vessel had been put in as good trim as circum- 
fitanccs allowed. If he could once get to sea he could repair damages, 
he considered, at his leisure; and as to any boats which might be 
sent in pursuit, he had no fear of being able either to distance them or 
to beat them off. He determined, therefore, on the bold plan; and 
he immediately bent liis tlioughts to effect its execution before day¬ 
light and the knowledge of the proximity of their friends should give 
the major and his party the advantage. As he revolved these tlioughts 
he arrived at the edge of the bank to wliich^ the vessel was moored, 
and stepping on board, hastily gave directions 'for moving the vessel 
into the centre of the bay. 

“I have‘been watching tlu?natives,” he said, **and they are pre¬ 
paring for a niglii Mtack; our best plan therefore is to remove the 
vessel out of the reach of their spears and arrows.” 

“ [ halve nffgreat fear of their spears and arrows,” said the mate ; 
*^thcrc are enough of us, I think,«to stand any attack that the natives 
can, make on us’; but there's no harm in moving the brig to the'mid¬ 
dle of the bay, if .you can keep her there. You see there arc little 
eddies and currents of wind flying all round us^undcr these hills, and 
there's no knowing where a puff may oomc from; and its getting 
darkish, and we don'i know what rock or shoal we may light on in 
this outlandish place. But do as you please, there's no harm in being 
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safe at any rate. 1 only wish the wind would change, and then we 
might get out of this trap; though iUhas provid a lucky trap for ua 
for the matter of that: I thought it ^$,8 aU over with the. poor brig 
j^tst before she shot into that opening fonder I But let us thank God 
» for our luck, and keep our eyes opem for wliat*s to come next. Your 
friends there don’t look very sociable,” he continued, pointing to the 
aux bushrangers, who, with thej^ muskets in their hands, stood ranged 
in n line on the larboard side of the quarter-deck, while the sailors 
unarmed were congregated together in the fore-part of the vessel; 

i^ this to be the game all night?” 

“ SoiTy to hurt your feelings,” said Mark Brandon, but you know 
it’s a truce at present; but my people feel more easy in their minds 
that way ; no offence meant, however.” 

“ Weil,” replied the mate ; “but that’s not the way to make other 
people feel easy in their minds, to have loaded muskets cocked at them 
that way all night; it’s not very polite to the ladies — Mister —Mister 
pilot !” 

“ Perhaps the ladies might prefer to go on shore,” replied Mark. 

“ But who are to protect thcjn from the natives ? ” 

“ Take your own crew to protect them, if you will, while I take 
care of the sliii).” 

“ But our sailors have no arms.” 

“Let them take arms,” said MarJj; “you sec, Mr, Northland, lam 
inclined to trust you, though you will not trust me.” 

“Eh !” exclaimed the mate, a sudden, and, as he flattered himself,. 
a brilliant thougiit occurring to him, “ afld you say you will let* us 
take arms on sliorc with us ?” 

“ 'i'o he sure 1 wilL to protect the ladies.” 

Tlie mgte immediately dived down to the major, who was in the cabin 
with Jiisdauglitcrs, and proposed to him to accej)t the bushranger’s offer. 

“But that would be abandoning the vessel to tlie bushrangers,” 
suggested the major. 

“ No matter,” said the mate, “ they cannot get the vessel through 
the narrow entrance of the bay without our help j those fellows 
could never do it, so that we should have them at our mercy; 
besides what can wo do on board ? They have possession of the 
arms, and if it came to a struggle, although we might make a 
fight of it, we could scarcely expect to get the better of them. Bjit 
with arms in our haiute, alfliough ohtside of the vessel, wo might do 
something; besides we should fight together and without being, em¬ 
barrassed with the fear of the women being hurt. Only let us get 
arms in our hands, and trust to fortuhe for the rest.* 

“ But the natives ?” T 

“Wc must do as well as we can with thcfti ; besides, I can’t help* 
having a susiucion that there is some sham abcTut this 4hreat^ed 
attack of the natives. I never rcjfd nor heard of such a large body of 
natives collecting together, and this is the first 1 have licard of .their 
bows and arrows.” , * ' • . 

“ But we saw one' of their scouts on the height,” said the major, 

“ shaking liis spears at u^; he was a most f(6i;ocioiis-looking monster, 
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though it struck me 
represented to be in 

“It’s a •great point,” said tke mate, “to get oursedverf oyt of the 
immediate power of this man* and liis fellows. It is not easy fo * 
fathom his i)lans, but it seems to tne wc can’t be worse off than we are, 
and with arras in our hands we may be better. What do the young 
ladies say to it ? ” , ’ . 

Helen and Louisa, who were lying exluiustcd on their couches, rose 
up at this api)eal, and added their entreaties tliut the major would take 
advantage of the bushranger’s offer and lake them on shore. It ^'as 
not without some, difficulty, however, that the major could bring him¬ 
self to leave the vessel which contained nearly the whole of his 
property. 

“Why,” he remonstrated with the mate, “I should have thought 
you the last man in the world to (juit the ship, and abandon it to the 
bushrangers.” 

“Will you fight it out now then,” said the male, “ and take our 
chance of the r<;sult ?” 

“ We are unarmed,” replied the major ; “ we can have no chance 
against men with lire-arms, fighting too with halters roiiial tlieir 
necks.” 

“ I'liat’s just it,” replied th(i mate, “ we are unarmed, and what can 
we do? That Afark Jlrandon can„drive us all below when he jdcascs, 
and put to sea if his men can work tlic vessel, and wliat are wo the 
better for that? iJetter have our liberty on shore, than be bound 
hand and foot here, to be heaved overboard wli(UK*vcr it may suit him 
to do so. Jf it came to that, 1 would rather trust to tln^ natives than 
to rascally convicts.” 

“ Agreed then,’’ said the major ; “ we will go on shore, ai^l trust lo 
chance for the rest.” 

The mate lost no time in comnllln^eating the major’s acccplanee of 
the offer to Alark Brandon, who, on his sidi*, seeim^d (juile ready to 
perform bis part of the treaty with good faith and sineerily. But 
first he desired to have an interview with the major. 


i 


3 was shorter and fatter than the natives are 
the books which I have read about them. 


CHAPTEll XV. 

A NKW ‘“ 1>OD(JeV’ ‘ 

“Major,” said the busbrangerj assuming, with immeasurable im¬ 
pudence, the lone' of the injured party, “ I am sorry to find from your 
officer that you do nol trust me! ” 

The major was exceedingly embarrassed; he was summoned into the 
prsksence ‘Of the m*an who had fraudulently taken possession of his 
brig, and monopolised all the arms W his own followers, having com- 
mittetl violence on Iiis mate and on the crew, and found himself 
suddenly called on to exculpate himself from u charge of want of 
confidence in the very man, who with consummate duplicity had 
succeeded in committing an act of piracy *bn his own vessel. I'hc 
scene would have been ludicrous from the absurdity of the accusation, 
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the appearance of the six buslirangers with ’muskets cocked and 
.presented had not given too seriuu»|n aspect to the affair to allow 
him to deal with it lightly. 

“ You do not trust me,” rcpeated*Mark Brandon, with an air of 
outraged virtue which was highly nielo-dramatic; “hut as I have 
said before, 1 will trust you, if •you will pledge your word of honour 
not to take advantage of my confidence by turning your arms against 
me.” 

i What is it you propose?” demanded the astonished major. 

“ Your olfirer,” continued JMurk Brandon, “ has expressed his suspi¬ 
cion tliat 1 may take advantage of your defenceless condition during 
the night, and endeavour to coutiue your crew below as they were 
before.” 

“ AVcll,” said the major. 

“ Now to prove to you that T have no such design, but on the con¬ 
trary 1 am desirous to act together to resist tlie attack of the natives, 

I am ready to allow you all to go on shore immediately.” 

“ But the arms ? ” said the mate. 

“Just so ; and not only will 1 do that, hut I will allow your men 
to take arms and aiiiniunition/or their defence should they be attacked; 
wluin you can either return on board, or wc will land and assist you 
as may be tliought best.” • 

“ TJiat sounds all lair enough,” said the mate shaking his head, and 
trying to penetrate into the secret object of the bushranger if there ’ 
W'as on^ :—“that sounds all fair enough. What do you say to it, 
major ’ 

“ J have no ohjeetjpii to pledgc^myself not to make use of our arms, 
against y^u for twenty-four hour.s,” replied tlie major ; “ that is, pre¬ 
suming that you will allow ns at the same time to supply ourselves 
with provisions, and that you *vill let us take such necessaries on 
shore as wc require.” 

“ And you, major, and you, Mr. Northland,” said the bushranger; 
“now ])lcdgeyour word of Jionour for yourselves and yonr crew, that 
for Iwenty-lbur hours you will not use your arms against us ?” 

“ We do,” said the major and the mate; “and so do we,” echoed the 
sailors, who had gathered aft to witness the eoiiferenec. 

“ It is agreed then,” said Mark Brandon, rejoiced at the succees 
of his scheme. “ And now the first thing is to get the ladies on 
shore.” • 

“We wdlljust land a eoiiplc'of men first,” said the ifiate, “to see 
that the coast is clear; wo don^t want to be eaten .uj) by the natives.” 

Two of the sailors, accordingly, after liaving ni’st received arms and 
ammunition according to compact, stepped on ^ore ^ and the rest of the*. 
sailors being employed to convey tjj the land various articles'df comibrt 
from the principal cabin, together with provisions, with wine and 
spirits, the party was quickly tmnsferred from^the deck* of the vessel 
to the gi’eensward its side, and Mark then adjusted the sails so as 
to propel tlie hrig into^tlie centre of the^bay, where, by proper 
manoeuvres, he kept it nearly stationary, praying heartily for a 
change of wind, which would enable him to take the vessel through 
the narrow entrance of the basin into the open sea. In the meantime 
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the party on shore prepared fcfr their night bivouac. It was more 
than dusk, and tliey could ncft sec far beyond the immediate spot 
which they occupied, but the major, not forgetful of his military 
habits, soon pitched upon a platfe where they were secured by a high 
rock in their rear, and having in front loose masses of stone which 
would serve as obstructions to an ndvaucing enemy, and afford a 
shelter to the assailed party, behind which they might defend them¬ 
selves with advantage. Tlicy thought it prudent not to light a fire 
as it might attract the observation of the savages; but the mj^or 
having fortified ‘tlie spaces in his front with logs and branches of 
trees, and disposed of liia daughters behind a projecting mass of rock, 
sent out a .scout to gain intelligence of the natives. After a short ab¬ 
sence the .scout returned with the intelligence, that to tlic left of the 
major’s post, there was the reflection of a fire, which was burning 
brightly. This was a piece of inibrmation too serious to be neglected ; 
and the major commissioned the mate therefore to proceed with groat 
caution to examine into the state of afiaira, and to rc[»ort tlie 
numbers and the apparent intentions of the natives. This the worthy 
officer proceeded to do; advancing slowly and stealthily towards the 
fire, and surprised not to observe any,appearance of the natives of 
whom Mark lirandon had discoursed so largely. As he got nearer 
to the flame he crawled on his^ hands and knees expecting every 
moment to light upon a native, and admiring the cunning with which 
they had contrived to conceal themselves from observation. 

It liappencd that Mr. Silliman had volunteered, in the excess of his 
enthusiasm, to keep watch at that point, and although the ensign in 
•command was too prudent to trust the safety of his men to an inex¬ 
perienced person, he permitted him to occupy a position in advance of 
his own sentries to give notice of any distant alarm. It was while the 
romantic Jerry, unconvseious of danger, was looking up to the stars of 
the southern firmament and was comparing their light with the gas- 
lamps of Cheapsidc, that he felt his leg suddenly grasped in the rough 
embrace of the worthy mate, who was silently groping his way round 
the rock near which Jerry was standing. The first thought of the 
affrighted Jeny was tliat he was seized by some ferocious animal in¬ 
digenous to the country; by some immense boa-constrictor perhaps, 
or by the native hyasna, of whose fierceness and voracity he had read 
frightful accounts in books of travels. Too mhch terrified to cry out, 
he stood for some seconds paruly.scd; while the mate, on his side, 
finding that*’he had got hold of a man’s naked leg, did not doubt 
that he had clutchc^l a native, and waited, it must be confessed, not 
without some anxiety, for the yell w'hich he expected would bring to 
the spot a cro^d of black fellows to the assistance of their brother. 

J’elTy,‘however, had strength o^mind and strength of finger left to 
give a desperate pull at the trigger of his musket, which, in virtue of 
his Quality as sentry^ Imd been entrusted to him by the constable. 
The noise of the report amazed the mate, who, with a seaman’s per¬ 
tinacity, however, did i;iot relinquish his grip of Jerry’s leg, albeit 
that it overturned all bis calculations to find fire-arms in the posses¬ 
sion of a native. The major’s quick car caught the well-known sound 
immediately, and he redoubled his diligence to secure bis fortifications 
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from a sudden attack; the ensign and his soldief'S st^od to their arms ; 
^liile the faint echo of the musket-lound conveyed to the watchful 
hushran'^cr tlic fatal intimation that ^mc discovery had faken place 
on shore which could bode only ill to him, from the junction of the 
parties now united for his destruction, and which required the exer¬ 
cise of all his cunning and unequalled daring to guard against and to 
^epel. • 


SCANDAL. 

Mrs. Silvertongue {to Mrs. Biteivellf entering). 

Do pray, Ma’am, be seated : of course you’ll take tea : — 

We were talking of Bella, and tfiat Mr. G. — 

It’s a sud thing to say, Ma’am, but really I fear 
That a — certain disclosure will shortly appear ! 

There are rumours — like shadows some things cast before ’em- 
Of a something that’s worse than a mere indecorum! 

Mrs. Bitewell. 

Indeed, Ma’am, it’s shocking ! but people do say — 

Footman. 

Miss Bella! 

Mrs. Sihertongtfe. 

My dear, you look charming to-day I 
It’s only this moment Miss Daw and Miss Jay 
Were talking, and wondering what could the matter be 
To keep you away, love I 

Bella {courtseying low).^ 

Oh ! dear Ma’am t you flatter me ! 

• • 

Scandal: a satire. 
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SOME RECOLLECTIONS OP LISTON. 


I ONCE saw Liston, and he even made an impression which I never 
forgot. No wondei’, for in his own way Liston exhibits us decided” a 
character as even John Kemble himself. 

He seemed to me a living sarcasm, an impersonified irony and 
satire upon tlie then existing state of popular taste in England; and 
I don't know that it has been much improved since. Grave, gloomy 
and thoughtful by nature, he would, for aught I know, have even 
composed tragedies, and pesrhaps deep metaphysical essays or ser¬ 
mons ! That his innate cluiracter most decidedly inclined to tlie 
sombre, tlic cast of his features, perpetuated by the sculptor, sufli- 
ciently indicates. 

But this was their eximession in a state of rest. Wlien that wide 
mouth moved, and the nostrils dilated, and the eyes stared, tliere was 
an effect so extremely ludicrous that his fate tlicreby became decided. 
All the combined force of a Dantt, a Sliakspcare, or a Milton, if lie 
could have possessed it, would not have enabled Liston with that 
to maintain the ground at whicli he originally aimed as a 
tragic actor. And yet, a skilful artist might surely have painted, 
bearded, and wigged the head and features so as to pass muster for 
certain grave and solemn characters. But the puHic had once caught 
the liint, and were not afterwards to be misled or driven out •"of their 
way. They had roared with laughter at his Richard or Othello, till, 
with that naivete, which always belongs to genius, after making one 
of his best hits in vain, he came forward to the lamps, assumed for a 
moment that look of droll discomfiture and blank amazement, which 
afterwards assisted more than aught else to establish his fame. 

The audience did not merely laugh then ; they roared with applause. 
Seriously, this was a hit; 'twas something new; they had never in 
their lives seen any thing half so good! The actor was a man of 
talent. lie had sense enough to catcli the hint also; he perceived 
clearly what they were willing to accept of him if only he were will¬ 
ing to’ give it. Tliat which he had sincerely aimed at, they would not 
for a moment encourage or admit; but if he would henceforth consent 
to wear the fool’s cap j*nd be laughed at, they would applaud him to 
the echo. 

Liston, as I have just now said, had good sense enough to under¬ 
stand ill this, and at once to accept the public’s offer. There was 
from that night a* convention established betwixt them. lie might 
be, when alone, as grave and solemn as he chose; he might love 
tragedy and detest farce ; but as a professional man he must play the 
buffoon, and above all, he must make himself ridiculous. There was 
eonsiderable thought of*mind required for this. For'it was not the 
droll character in this or that farce that made people roar and go into 
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fits of laughter. The same droll character might be played with the 
fiiost exquisite correctness by another artist, and ’twould bp compara¬ 
tively iiTsipid. It was absolutely witi Liston himself^ as the ugliest, 
most awkward, most unlucky and ridiculous of men, that the public 
were enchanted. To an inferior mind this would have been galling. 
He knew it, however, and endured it with the fortitude of a hero. 
*Y'ct his magnanimity did not hinder him from feeling. And it was 
exactly this feeling, as it were of his own degradation, the droll dis¬ 
comfiture and anuiKcment not merely at cross occurrences in the scene, 
bift that he himself should have turned into a mere buffoon, which, 
when expressed by Liston, delighted the audience hbyond all bounds. 

So then, having once thoroughly understood what was the pre¬ 
dominant taste of the Knglish public, henceforth lie never looked to 
the right or the left, but with the most indomitable perseverance 
clung to dow'nright absurdity as his safeguard and sheet-anchpr. 
I'lioroughly and unalfectedly amazed he no doubt was, that this alone 
should ** take the town” so comprehensively and cfiectually. And it 
would be ditficult to imagine that he entertained any very profound 
sentiments of respect for his compatriots, who crowded night after 
night to witness such an exhibition. It was on this account, thrit 
having sijen him (and once^ox\\y) in one of his most grotesque and 
absurd characters, I considered him as an impersonised sarcasm upon 
the age. • 

So much for a ono.~sided view of the matter. But there is a deeply- 
rooted principle in all this, if one had patience to trace it out. How 
many of those who laughed the most iiproaidously at Liston, were 
themselves also grawe enough and sad enough at heart, if the truth 
were kifbwii ? On the contrary, such people as have usually 
nothing to do, and at the same time arc amply provided with 
health and wealth, arc the befter, morally speaking, for occasional 
penance. And such i>eoplo have strength enough to spare for tragic 
interest, even for sermons and metaphysics ; they can well aflbrd to 
be miserable one while. But for every ten of such idle people, there 
are perhaps one Jnindred or more, who, having more work on hand 
than they are able to accomplish, and no little anxiety of mind besides, 
arc very sadly in need of recreation, and wlio therefore cotton with a 
joke just as naturally, as ihe weary man seeks I’cpose, or covets'a 
beaker of liishop. 

The philosophical principle of the matter is, like otl\er principles, 
extremely simple when found out. ‘‘ We live in a as Mrs. 

Gamp sagely observes. People, somehow or oiicfther, are not over- 
ha 2 >py in the world, and tlie man who (like Lasfon) is so fortunate in. 
his misfortunes that he can turn them to good account, transmuting • 
his own blunders and mishaps i*to amusement or solace for others, 
approaches, perhaps, the nearest to the discovery of* the ^philosopher’s 
stone of any one who never tried it. As. a tragia actor, Liston’s failure 
was complete, and. upon this failure he founded his fortune. 

Yes, the weak (i. e. weak-minded) and the weary together do by 
their numbers make up a very important pkrty among this world’s 
inhabitants. ’Twould be utter madness to think of getting the weak 
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to appreciate the mef^ of profound traged^r or deep moral research. 
They are just as able to do this as to poise one hundred-weight upoh 
one finger. But they could roLr at Liston’s absurdities as brtively as 
the wisest. Ay, certainly, the wisest; for our second class, the weary 
may, of course, include people of tlie very strongest intellects, who 
are often so thoroughly tired, that Liston at the theati^e, or a reading 
of Gulliver’s travels at their own fird-sidc, becomes to them, for ond 
evening, a boon and a blessing, which may save them, perhaps, from 
' a nervous attack, and enable them to return fresh and invigorated to 
their tasks on the morrow. * 

All this, it may be said, is well enough understood already. In 
practice, no doubt, it is exemplified; but 1 am not so sure that comic 
actors and comic writers usually meet with the profound respect and 
deference to which, in my humble opinion, they are entitled. For 
example, I am not sure that those people wlio went the moat fre¬ 
quently to sec Liston entertained towai^s him any deep sentiments 
of respect or gratitude. On the contrary, 1 think it is very possible 
that they laughed at his absurdities without cherishing for him in¬ 
dividually any deference whatsoever! This is very wrong. The 
man who, at the expense of Ids own natural bent and feelings, does 
afford diversion and recreation to the feeWe, the sad, and the weary, is 
a benefactor to the world and to the age in which he lives. lie is 
entitled to respect as well as the Uivine or the physician, though not, 
perhaps, to an equal degree. 

As 1 am now pleading-for a principle, I shall not confine my 
examples to that of Liston alone. The memory of Charles Mathews, 
for the good he has done in society, ought to be cherished as tcell, if 
not as much, as that of Mathew Baillie or Father Mathew 1 It was only 
the other night that, by means of a scintilla dcidvcd from the genius 
of the former (viz. one of his comic stories recited in character), I wit¬ 
nessed the resuscitation of a large pifi’ty from a pitiful state of ennui 
to uproarious hilarity and applause. Without the story they would have 
gone liome dull and weary, and exclaimed, “ What a tiresome soiree, 
to be sure!” But with such aid, they were not only exhilarated and 
improved at the time, but had pleasant recollections for many a day 
afterwards. On this occasion, too, the performer was not without a 
share of respect as well as mere applause, for *twas said, “ What a 
very good and kind-hearted man Mr. —^ must be, to make such a 
fool of hjmsclf, in order to divert those idle people !” 

I remember when a celebrated artist des illusions vocales was first 
in England, .lie so delighted an eminent dignitary of the church by 
imitating the noise ol|*a fly buzzing about the said dignitaiy’s wig, and 
.divers other tricks, that he was invited to dine next day at the epis¬ 
copal Residence; and treated with the utmost civility. Some fifteen 
years afterwards, the same artist, having re-assumed his proper family 
namq, returned to London, being then engaged in a literary spcctila- 
tioQ of an important, character, in favour of which he had already ob- 
taihed testimonials of the highest respectability. - . 

He sanA the artist, and waited on the bishop as a literary man, and 
as a stranger. Need it‘1)e added that the reception was cold, and that 
the previous testimonials were inspected with great indifference ? I 
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41111 st add) hoivever, that the right reverend dignitary’s sanction was 
I'cquired for a particular purpose, ini|egard to a pubHc institution of 
which he is president. This was humbly represented by letter; to 
which the bishop, in a tone of vcry«distant politeness, answered, that 
“ really he had no leisure to enter into such matters, and therefore 
•begged to be excused altogcthtr.” 

Now this worthy bisliop is a man after my own heart. He per¬ 
ceived well enough that respect and deference were due to the artist, 
wlio could personate a fiy buzzing about his wig; there was real merit 
in that; but upon sound principle he remained obtuse to the claims of 
the same visiter, and could not recognise him when he came back like 
a downright bore, to chatter about a grand literary project. The 
failure was owing to the artist’s vanity and imprudence. He should 
have rernembered, that tiiough his own pursuits had changed, the 
venerable dignitary’s notions would remain just the same. He ought 
to have gone back in his character of insect, and buzzed in the wig 
again, after which (or, if invited to dinner, after a bottle of old port,) 
he could have brought in the literary scheme, as a bizarre and unfore¬ 
seen corollary. 

Yes, the wisest of men, Jlic chosen few in all ages, have been the 
first to exclaim, ^^Dulce est desipere in loco “ Vive la bagatelle!'' 
Jonathan Swift, for example, whojook these last words for his motto, 
was naturally a deep and ingenious thinker, a bitterly acute spirit, 
one of those ‘‘ blades that wear out the scabbard.” His mortal frame, 
being none of the soundest, could not have held together; lie would 
have broken down or gone staring mad thirty years before his time, 
if he had not foum^out the vulqe of the maxim, “ diilce est desiper^'' 
It shouid, however, be amended as follows: “ dulce ac utile est, 
desipere in loco'' 

The deepest of politicians, Jhe most ascetic of divines, the most 
profound among }»iiilosophers, have often been remarkable for man¬ 
ners and habits the simplest and most playful. I remember an emi¬ 
nent legal authority who, before his elevation to the bench, was so 
overloaded with business, tliat his naturally strong constitution was 
frequently on the point of giving way, but, by good luck, he was 
possessed of a lavourite cat, who, if her master chose to lie down on 
the floor, would leap across him backwards and forwards till he rose 
again. The pertinacity bi tlie cat, in this droll and self-taught ac¬ 
complishment, aftbrded infinite mirth to the learned counfcllor, who 
when quite worn out with work, sent his clerk to anotlfcr room, drank 
a cup of tea, and then stretched himself on tbc'carpet to be leaped 
over. * 

The reader thinks, perhaps, that I have rambled away from my 
subject; but it is not so. I reflect steadily on the grave*importance 
of being divexTed and made fo laugh now an4 then, and on the 
gi’atitude which we owe to people who enable us <0 obtain this 
benefit. I am not 8ui*c whether all 'the didactic poems of Cowper 
ever did more good in this world than his ballad of John Gilpin ; and 
he it observed that thisVas founded on a stpry previously told to the 
poet, and the remembrances of which saved him from despair and 
insanity during a sleepless night. By means of Gilpin he helped 
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himself in the first place, and then also contributed to the salvation* 
(from blue nievils) of other peqpie. In this instance Cowp«r (Hke^ 
Liston) turned his own misfortunes to good account, and ’twould have 
been well had he done the same tiling more frequently; — better, in 
my opinion, than translating the Iliad and Odyssey. 

Accept the following as aphorisms («r truisms, if you will,) where-* 
with I shall wind up this pajjer, *Twas never tlie wise man, any more 
than the weary, the sick or the feeble, who despises a good joke. ’Tis 
rather your “ignoramus conceited of knowledge,” your superficiri 
pedant, who never knew what it was to solve a really intricate 
problem, who will make a sour face when an actor like Liston appears 
on the stage, when Punch raps Judy or the Devil on the head, or 
when a kind-hearted visiter at a soiree puts on an old cloak and mob- 
cap, and revives Charles Mathews in his favourite character of an 
old woman. T. F* 


FIKST-LOYE. 

* Angelique. 

And have you felt a void in your sick heart. 

When he whose honeyed accents and svpfeet words 

Have held your too enraptur’d senses tranc’d— 

Wrapping your soul in hlissfpl ccstacy! — 

Seeing no form but his — hearing no voice! — 

When he, I say, has gone — and left you chill’d, 

As if the sun had shut its light from you — 

Then have you felt as if the world was not — 

As if your very soul had fled away 

With him whose eyes are the sole orbs 

That form your heaven! 

\ 

.* Francesca. 

, • • 

1 fear ’tis truo ! 

Angelique. 

Wiiy, then — you love ! 

The Spanish Maiden : Old Flay. 
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No. HI. 


THE RUIXED MERCHANT, 


CHAPTER III. 


There certainly is no character on the face of the earth, more esti¬ 
mable than that of the Hritish merchant. His enlarged intercourse 
with the world leads to an enlarged and liberal spirit of dealing with 
mankind ; his necessary avocations exercise his mind in a wholesome 
activity; his daily experience of the value of character and of .a 
good name stimulates him to preserve them, and trains liim and fixes 
him in habits of truth and of fair-dealing. Liberality is his motto, cha¬ 
rity Jiis virtue, generosity his j^rac^icc. He is always ready to lend a 
helping hand to the weak, an assisting one to tlic unfortunate, and 
to look with indulgence on the errors of the head when not accom¬ 
panied by vices of the heart. IJis vocation, at the same time tha^ it 
is one of the Ttiosi honourable in itself^ is also one of the most useful 
to soci(ity. lie is one of the connecting links of nations; he is th^ 
great ag^nt in tlie intcrcliange of the pi-odiicts of various lands, and 
of the commodities and manufactures of different and distant coun¬ 
tries — the distributor of the x^ealtli of tlic world. He is one of the 
prime promoters and conservators of peace on earth ; for no one feels 
more strongly than lie how much the goodwill, and the civilisation, 
and the inestimable benefits which enlightened commerce brings, are 
marred and thrown back by the evil effects of war. He is the friend 
and protector of the rights of the labouring poor, because he knows 
that by their labour all wealth is created. 


Mr. Courtney was the *son of one of these merchant princes of 
London, and on the deatli of liis father succeeded to a considerable 
fortune already realised, and to a position of influence and credit which 
gave him the opportunity of increasing it to a boundless'extent. Well, 
I have often wondered why people with com^efent fortunes cannot be 
content with what they have got instead of working and striving to 
get more than they can ever make use of. To be sure there is a Latin 
proverb, which Juvenal embodied in a verse, that “.the love of money 
increases with the acquisition of itand I suppose it is some innate 
propensity of hunimi nature that prompts most people to add heap to 
heap for the sole pleasure of the accumulation. But it never was my 
inclination to do so; peHiaps it was because I never had the first 
heap to begin with. 
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However, Mr. Courtney followed up his business with an energy 
and an ardour which was remarhable even among the assiduous and 
enterprising merchants of Londcin. The seas were covered vith liis 
ships ; the whole earth was embraced in Ids speculations. His name 
was familiar among merchants over all the globe; and his signature 
to an obligation was as current in value as the coined money of a 
crowned king. His income more resembled the revenue of a State 
than the income of a private gentleman ; and by the influence of his 
wealth he was a power in himself, to which the governments of king¬ 
doms paid deference, and to whom they applied in their pecuniiyry 
emergencies as to .one whose decision was able to precipitate or pro¬ 
long the war or peace of empires. With all this, instead of growing 
hard and covetous with the increase of wealth — an effect which it is 
sorrowful to observe riches too often produce—he became more kindly 
and affable; his heart grow more compassionate towards the wants and 
necessities of his fellow-creatures; his benevolence increased with his 
means of doing good ; so that it is no wonder tliat he was as popular 
among the poor as he was reverenced by the rich, and esteemed by 
the wise and good. 

Such was the character of Mr. Courtney. And nothing can better 
exemplify the vicissitudes of liuinan affairs, and the misfortunes to 
which the best, and apparently the most secure in fortune, arc liable, 
than the downfal from his high estate experienced by that most ami¬ 
able gentleman. The story would be too long, nor docs it enter into 
my plans to relate tlie details of the various accidents which led to 
hir. Courtney’s failure: my object is rather to illustrate the effect of 
arrest and of imprisonment for debt on those whom misfortune had 
already overtaken, and whom malice^ or mistake of judgment had con¬ 
demned to waste out an unprofitable life in this living tomb. 1 shall 
pass over, therefore, the long and technical history of his gradual 
failure and ultimate ruin, and come to the result, I am glad to be 
able to state, however, for his sake, and for the affection that I bore him, 
that so well was he esteemed tliat no man could be found to make 
him bankrupt; and so evident was it that his failure was caused nei¬ 
ther by profuse expenditure on his part, nor by imprudent specula¬ 
tions, that the wliole of his creditors, as it was thought, consented to 
allow him to wind up his affairs and pay them by degrees, as his assets 
came in, the dividend which his estate would allow. 1 say almost all 
consented ; but, as is almost always the case, as I have observed, on 
such occasions, one or two creditors of no great amounts held them¬ 
selves aloof, (ind without manifesting any hostile intentions at the time, 
waited for the op{^ort^nity when they might insist on their claims at 
such a disadvantage to their debtor that he would be obliged to pay 
*them or h^izard total rum; beguiling him the while into the bclict^ 
that although they did not formally^ agree to the arrangement signed 
by the other creditors, they were willing to share with the rest. 

By great exertions, Mr. Courtney was enabled to fulfil all his en¬ 
gagements with his* creditors, excepting those who had not legally 
given their consent to the general agreement; bui he had deposited 
the sum sufficient to pay them an equal dividend, and was almost in a 
position to recommence business in a humble way, when the dissen- 
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tient creditors peremptorily demanded the whdle olf the sum due to 
them in virtue of the original debts. This was a thunderbolt to 
poor Cofirtney, and it was in vain thMhc tried to struggle against the 
unexpected difficulty. 

I ought to say, here, that during \he time of his prosperity he had 
married, and hod one son and one daughter. The son had made a 
Voyage to India about a ycAr before the death of hia mother. 
The daughter, it appeared, had unwittingly given affront to one of 
the creditors who now assailed her father, by refusing in a decided 
mtnner to receive his addresses, which had been pressed upon her 
with the importunity and rudeness of one who knew that he had the 
family in his power. Louisa, her father told me, would have tem¬ 
porised with the man, had she known the possible consequences of 
her slighting him; but she was ignorant of his claims; and her father 
took care not to allow any feelings of filial affection on her pail to in¬ 
fluence her in so important an act of her life. 

“And what did this .man do?” asked I, not seeing how the 
matter stood. 

“ That is the man,” replied Mr, Courtney, “ who arrested me at a 
time when he thought the suddenness of the shock, and the misery 
which it would cause to my daughter as well as to myself, might place 
her in his power as a Immble suppliant for her father’s release from 
prison. ♦ 

“ J see,” said I; “ and what does your daughter say to it ? ” 

“ She does not know it; slie knows onjy that I have been arrested 
by an old creditor; 1 have carefully concealed from her that the 
man whom she refused is the one whose vindictiveness has placed me 
here.” , 

“ An(>what do the other creditors who stood out say to it ? ” 

“ There are no other creditors now ; my solicitor tells me that this 
man has bought up their debts, so that he is now my sole creditor 
and master.” 

“ It is a frightful thing,” said I, “that one man should be allowed 
to cx(n-cisc such power over another as to deprive him of his liberty ! 

I wonder if the time will ever come when this barbarous law will be 
repealed ? ” 

“ I feel confident,” said Mr. Courtney, “ from my experience as n 
merchant, that not only ^iH arrest on mesne process be abolished, 
but that it will be declared by the general voice of society, and by the 
solemn decision of the legislature, that the law of arrest il not only 
impolitic and useless, but cruel and barbarous. And iqore than that; 
— I feel equal confidence that imprisonment* even after judgment, ‘ 
will be abolished in all cases where there hqs been neither fraud nor 
culpable improvidence; and that the practice of putting a man in¬ 
prison because he is unfortunate, will be universally denfiurtced as 
disgraceful to a Christian country! ” 

“ How much nusery,” said I, “ would be saved, if t*he legislature 
would condescend to lay aside party conflicts, and to examine 
into this matter without^ delay. How many broken hearts would be 
spared 1 How many suicides would be saved! How vast an amount 
of suffering and vice would be prevented.” 
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As 1 have said* before, all legislation is founded on an erroneous 
notion, which, until people clcatf their heads of it, will always infecii 
and man* all legislation in respect to the laws of debtor and creditor. 
That erroneous notion is, that there is an innate disinclination in all 
men to pay their debts; whereat it is precisely the contrary principle 
that prevails. I never knew a man, except in a case here and there 
where the man was a rascal, and if is not on exceptions but oU 
generalities that legislation ought to be founded,—I say, I never 
knew a man who was not desirpus but anxious to pay his debts. 
But the legislature 1ms ever proceeded on tlic contrary su])positio.i; 
60 that all the laws relating to debtor and creditor have bcerf made 
with a view to force the debtor to do that whicli he is willing enough 
to do if he could. Now if the legislature, instead of racking its inven¬ 
tion to devise all sorts of pains, and penalties, and tortures, to wrench 
from the debtor what lie lias not got, liad directed its attention to 
devise facilities for enabling the debtor to pay as far as he can, and 
not to break him down so utterly and irremediably as for ever to 
deprive him of the power of paying his debts, all would be the 
gainers to an incalculable degree. For the creditor would have a 
chance of his money which now he lias not; the debtor would have a 
chance of retrieving his position and,of fulfilling his obligations, 
which every man in liis heart longs to do, whicli now he has not; 
and society would not be put to<thc expense of all the a])jmnitus of 
the law and of its huge prisons for confining unfortunate debtors; 
‘wlijch ought to be regarded only as ingenious inventions for fur¬ 
thering the revengeful feelings of the vindictive creditor, and for 
preventing the debtor, most effectually, from ever paying him. 

■ And don’t let it be supposed, when 1 say so d/H‘id(idly that it is an 
innate principle with men to be desirous of paying their debts, that I 
am asserting anything that is new, or strange, or unfounded, or in¬ 
capable of demonstration. The proof of the trutii of what I say may 
be deduced from the practice and feeling existing in tliis ])risoii itself 
—this debtors* prison. Those who liavc not liad tlic advantage of 
being confined in tlic Fleet Prison cannot of course have the same 
opportunity as myself of being acquainted with the fact to wliicli I 
testify: but there are hundreds of thousands who know that in a 
debtors* prison nothing is considered more di.sgraccful than for a 
man not to pay his debts when he has the means ; and that there is 
nothing that a debtor confined in prison more strives to do than to 
keep up his credit and to discharge his obligations with punctuality. 
Now it might be expected that if there was any place more than 
another where a ina^ would bo regardless of maintaining his credit 
it would be in a debt;?r8* prison, in which he is put for the very 
reason of.his having already failed in his pecuniary obligations. 

I say ft might be expected that a d^^btor in such a place would not be 
scrupulous about preserving his credit, but on the contrary, regardless 
and reckless of what might be thought of him on that point, seeing 
that in that respect it might be considered that l\c.had no character 
to lose. But instead of that feeling existing, the opposite one pre¬ 
vails ; proving that the debtor docs but carry with him and continue 
the habit of mind and the innate* feeling of anxiety to stand well with 
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his fellows for trust and honesty, whkh actuates him to pay what he 
owes on all occasions, and even 1D| his own inconvenience and 
distress. 

But seeing the sure and certain progress of civilization, I am led 
to hope that men will be wise at last, and place the question upon its 
proper footing; vd come, in the end, to see that it is exceedingly 
prejudicial' to the community at large to strip one of its members of 
all that he possesses, and to turn him houseless, naked, and friendless 
into the streets! But I have dwelt on this point in another place, so 
1 sTiall ^ay no more about it here, but go on with my story. 


CHAPTER IV. 

It was about three weeks after Mr. Courtney’s arrival in the prison 
' that 1 missed him for several days in his accustomed walk ; for I ought 
to say that about a month after his entrance he had been so fortunate 
as to be able to hire a room for himself, at a rate whicl», high as it 
was, could not be called immoderate for the time, for he got it for a 
pound a week, for tlic pri.son was very full. 

I missed him, as 1 say, for several* days ; and the answer through 
Ids door always was, that he was not very well, and would not leave 
his room that morning. So, on the fifth diyr, after I had walked up 
and down a little while, smoking my pipe, and a little uneasy tliat he 
did not appear — for the day was line, and the snn was .shining cheer¬ 
fully over the iron spikes of the w^ill, — I determined to ascertain the • 
reason of his keeping in his room so closely. 'J'liis time, the moment 
1 knocked, Louisa came to the door, and, in a faint voice, said — 

“ Come in! ” • 

I was grieved to find her father lying on a sort of wooden sofa, 
which served him for a bed at night, in a v(jry weak condition. I 
had observed for some days before that he liad walked languidly; but 
that tlid not particularly surprise m(‘, as it is by no means uncommon 
for persons to fall into u low despairing way in this place. His 
daughter resumed her seat by his si<le, with her face to the light, and 
I was struck with the very thin look that she had; however it was' 
natural, as I though^ that sJie should fret on account of her father's im¬ 
prisonment. But there was a something about her eyes wJiich*! fan¬ 
cied was a little wild and odd ; she looked about as if she yt&s seeking 
for something, and seemed to be in pain occasionally.* "Her father, too, 
was by turns excited and depressed, and lay iinv<isily, as it seemed to 
me, on his bed. 1 had noticed about a week before.that ho Jiad no 
• coat, and that he wore an old coloured dressing-gown, which*covered 
him from head to foot, and concealed whatever he had on beneath. 
But now 1 missed the dressing-gown, and on looking round the room 
I observed that there'were no stray articles of apparel lying about; 
and on regarding his daughter attentively, I perceived that she was 
as thinly and as scantily claJ as it was possible for any one to he, con¬ 
sidering the coldness of the weather. I did not think it was so bad 
as it was; but I guessed from the symptoms — for I was used to thp 

JULY, 1845. —KO. I. VOf.. IV. . I) , 
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gradual disappearance of the woai’ing apparel among the inmates, an/l 
knew welt what that meant —jihat there was a lack of money in the 
house. Now 1 had received that very morning a sum wliieh had been 
paid to me for an advertisemenfr whicli 1 had written for a foreign 
singer, who with very kind consideration had forwarded me the seven 
and sixpence, wliich was the j)ricc agfccd on, by a i^ecial messenger# 
I was casting over in my mind how I should introduce the subject in 
OS delicate a way as possible, so that my oifcnng an advance of money 
should not appear as if T thought them in a state of destitution, w,licn 
Louisa suddenly .cried out, as she caught sight of something from the 
window, — 

There’s a man witli bread! ” 

The eager and famished look which she gave as she said this made 
her futlier icar that she had betrayed their secret, and he reddened 
up with shame and mortification; for the greatijst humiliation wliich 
can befal one in the prison is to be thouglit poor—so ingrained is tluit 
feeling in the souls of all, even of the wretchedest and the poorest! 
Louisa coloured, and for a moment became crimson all over ; but in 
an instant after her face resumed the asljy paleness which I had ob¬ 
served at first, save a spot of red on ca^*h cheek, which looked unna¬ 
tural ; her eyes too wore very bright and restless. All these were 
signs and tokens wliicJi I could pot mistake ; so 1 said, in a careless 
way,— 

“ I came to propose that we should dine together to-day; that is, if 
you will allow me to bring my dinner to yoiir room and join it to 
yoin*’8; for I have bought a great i)ieoc of moat, I said, wliieli will 
not keeji, and il* some one does nqt ludp me to^get through with it, it 
will be a waste: ” and without waiting for a reply, wliich f. saw they 
were too embarrassed to give, I went out, and at once houglit a lialf- 
quartern loa^ with a quai’ter of a pi^und of butter, and a large slice 
of cheese, at the shop in the fair. 

“ See,” said 1, taking tlie things in, “ how rich I am. I liave hronght 
these in first ; and if Miss Courtney will lay the cloth, we shall he 
getting tilings ready,” 

TJie poor girl, at the sight of the bread, was nearly overcome. She 
seized tlic loaf with a trembling Iianil, and at first tried to break 
’a piece off, but not being able from licr weakness and nervousness to 
do it, slic [lointed to the bread, and then to her father, and with 
a sort of scream cried out wildly, — 

“ JIc ! ”‘'pointing to her father—and I too ! Wc have not eaten 
food for niore than four days!” Then, bursting into an hysterical fit 
of tears, she fainted away from exiiaustion, and from the siglit of the 
food so unexpectedly brought to her for wliich she was craving. 

Lwas'in a great fright, for 1 never could bear to see women in that 
way; but 1 Iiad presence of mind enough to make haste. after 
a doctor who lived in tlie fair, and he, coming up, between her 
father and him, tliey contrived to restore her; though not without 
difficulty, for the faint was a very bad one, on account of her extreme 
weakness. Now that^the Doctor had appeared in the matter — and I 
must say of ifim that he was one of the most benevolent old 
gentlemen I ever knew — it became necessary that some explanation 
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^^ould be given to account for the yojing lady’s illness. The women 
in the prison were very much in Ap habit of fainting 'away and 
going off in hysterics from all sorts of causes, the Doctor informed 
me—-as indeed was natural enough,p^rtliings! living in the dreadful 
way they did ; so that when the Doctor found that there was a 
4 ?csorvo in communicating the •reason of Miss Courtney’s i'aint, he 
ascribed it to some love affair, and asked no more about it, only 
begging them, if there should be any return of the complaint, 
to &end for him immediately. 

1 wnfi glad to see, on my return to their room* after the lapse 
of some time, tliat a considerable part of the loaf had been consumed, 
and that my friends seemed the better for it. As the exclamation of 
his daugliter had revealed to me the secret which both liad so long 
concealed, I made no scruple of rcj)roaching them both for not 
having made me acquainted with the fact of their condition. It was 
Miss Courtney who spoke, and she told me, tliat for some time past 
they had been obliged to part with every little valuable they pos¬ 
sessed, till they had nothing left; and then, with great hesitation and 
reluctance, she confessed that they had sold or pledged their clothes- 
for food, till at last they hiqj none left that they could part with. 
She told me me that both she and her father felt a sort of delirium 
from hunger, but that she felt it .most on the morning when I 
discovered their destitute state. I felt hurt at first with Louisa 
and with her father for having coiicealet\ from me, their friend, 
the actual state of their affairs; but I had so often seen people 
in the prison who had fallen from afllucnce to poverty bear the 
very extremity of j^vant and lounger without complaint rather * 
than confijss their absolute poverty, though in a prison, that I 
could not find it in my lieart to be angry with them long: hut the 
experience of her father’s sufferings during that terrible time had the 
most disastrous effect on the fate of the affectionate Louisa; for, 
although she could bear her own agony in silence, she could not bear 
to witness her father’s pain ; and this is the way that it fell out. 

’J’he poor girl, wearied out with exhaustion, fell .asleep on her father’s 
conch. 1 rose to leave the room, but lie motioned me to stay, 
thinking it did not matter, I suiqiosc, wliethcr an old man of tlireescore- 
and-ten was present or not; ami by litlle and little wc got into 
conversation : hut his heart being full of his daughter and of her suf¬ 
ferings, which she bore with such patient fortitude, he could*talk of 
nothing but her; and by degrees he began to tilk of the 
creditor who had arrested him, and who, i% order to revenge 
himself of the affront put upon liim by Mr. Courtney’s daughter, 
as he chose to consider it, had endeavoured to wound hef in her 
tendcrest i>oint by wreaking his .vengeance on her father. *Mr. 
Couiitney was so earnest, and I was so interested,* that I believe, 
for the moment, we both forgot the sleeping girl; but, chancing to 
turn my head round^ at a little rustling which I licard behind me, 
for we were sitting with^ our backs to the sofa, I beheld her 
with her eyes fixed on her father with an csqircssion which I can 
never forget, and in which surprise, reproach, and filial love were 
* strangely blended, and which quickly changed to an air of desperate 
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determination. She put her ^finger to her lips, to intimate to ip.e 
that I Wits not to notice that yRe was awake—an intimation which T' 
had the thoughtlessness or the weakness to comply with; for sorafc- 
how, old as I was, 1 felt a pleasure in being made a confidant by 
a young and beautiful woman. And there I did wrong—very 
wrong; and Grod knows tlic anguish of the bitter repentance which 
I liavc suffered from tliat act, unimportant as it seemed at the 
time, and venial as some may think it was in its commission ! 
And it is enough, p(*rhaj)S, that human beings should be responsible 
for the direct results of their actions without being npidc ac¬ 
countable for their indirect consequences: for who can tell what 
may be the efteet even of his slightest acts ? Tlie smallest pebble 
cast into tlie sea, philosophers say, must affc(!t the vibration of 
the whole mass of the ocean ; and so it is with man^s actions! 

It 1ms been with this reflection that I have endeavoured to console 
myself for becoming an accouqdice with Louisa in conccjiliiig from 
her father the fact of her having overheard his conversation about 
her suitor and his persecutor. Alas ! that apparently insignificant 
departure from truth cost three lives! 


CIIAPTEU V. 

I MADE l^Ir. Courtney take four shillings of the five that were left; 
and tliat lasted them pretty well for four days. It was leaving 
myself rather short; and, as ill-lnyk wouhl hav^ it, no work <rame in, 
so I was obliged to live on the remaining shilling as well ps I could : 
but I could not bear to see that beautiful girl wanting food. It is ridicu¬ 
lous to talk of love at my age, but ?. certainly had a great aflection 
for that girl; 1 felt it from the first. Ami slic seemed to be attached 
to me : that was, of course, because I had done a little service to lier 
father when he first came in here. I rem(*ml)cr one day—but this was 
previous to the scene wliicli I have described about the breadj—1 went 
into their room rather better dressed than usual, for I had on my pea- 
green coat with basket buttons, which had been in and out of pawn 
■for years past, with a nice frilled shirt that I seldom wore, because of 
the expense of the plaiting ; and I liad taken a little pains with my 
hair,— not that 1 ever cured to disguise my age, but I always had a 
young look.; and, 1 may say it now tliat all sucli vanities arc over 
with me, 1 was con^iidered to be not a bad-looking man in my time ; 
and I had still a pretty good head of hair at the sides and back — 
white, as may be supjioscd ; but that accorded with my complexion. 
Well — 1 don't know why I run on in this way ; but old men have 
always had a privilege to talk, from Uomei’*s time downwards : fey tlie 
by,' they will call me the Nestor of the Fleet.—I went into the 
room, I say, when Louisa was there, as she alwlays was in the day¬ 
time, and she exclaimed, “ How well you look to-day ! ” I thought 
I never saw her look so handsome ; but she was a beautiful creature! 
And she had such little winning ways; and she used to fill my pipe 
with her delicate fingers (I always used short-cut) so daintily, and 
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pretended to like the smell of tobacco, that I do believe if I had been 
■^little younger,—but this is all ver^foolish. But I love to linger on 
the rcjuenibrance of her. Poor Louisrf! she was the last ray of light 
that shone on me in this 
story. 

1 observed, during the four days following that on which I had 
Miseovered tlie Courtneys’ coiiflition, that Louisa never smiled and 
seldom spoke, but seemed absorbed by some thought which engrossed 
all her faculties. I felt uneasy—I did not well know why; but I was 
pdlscsscd with a vague presentiment of some coming evil. 

Mr. •Courtney once or twice talked of the possibility of the 
return of his son; and 1 observed that Louisa caught at the idea 
eagerly: but when he came to consider the little probability there 
was of his son coming back for many years, of the uncertainty of his 
prospects, and of the unhealthincss of the climate, she returned again 
to her melancholy abstraction, and seemed plunged in the same black 
dcsi>air whiol» had recently overwhelmed her. 1 could not help being 
struck, however, by her manner when licr father spoke of a Captain 
Morton, to whom, it seemed, her brother was to go on his arrival 
in India. "Wlicn her father dwelt on the good heart and the amiable 
quallti<‘8of Captain Morton,aand on the kind and brotherly reception 
wliich his son was sure to re<!civefrom his old friend, I remarked that 
Louisa blushed and breathed thick, {ftul that the tears rushed into her 
eyes. It strnc;k me tlmt there liad been an intimate acquaintance 
between Miss Courtney and that C^iptain Morton. 1 left the room, 
and smoked my pipe up and down the gallery, a good deal discomposed 
by the thoughts that assailed me of' the pain and disappointment to 
which all are exposed in this work! of care and sorrow! 

When^ Avent with her father to the gate that evening, to sec his 
dauglitcr out of tlie prison, the gas-light, shining full in licr face, made 
her paleness assume so ghastly t^hne, that I was alarmed. She kissed 
her father most affectionately just before she went through the gate, 
which was unusual, as she generally wished liim good night in his 
own room. But on this oceasion she clung to him with a sort of 
desperate fondnc.ss ; and I saw, thoiigli lier features were rigid as 
marble, that her eyes shone with a supernaturjil hriglitncss! Just as 
she went out she gave her Jiaiid to me ; and wlicn I pressed it in mine 
1 thought it felt icy cold, I did not like all these appearances, 
altliough I did not know what definite cause to ascribe them to ; and 
I went to bed in a very melancholy state; and next mprning I felt 
very weak and low, whicli was owing, perhaps, to my not. having had 
any supper, and to my not knowing how t(* ^et any breakfast, 
liuckily I had a little tobacco left, so I sat down and smoked, with my . 
eyes directed towards the entrance of the yard—not expectjng to see 
Miss C/Ourtnoy, however, for it was before the gate was opened ; and I 
alw&ys made it a rule to be ready at the entrance to accompany her to 
her father’s room. . 

When tlie clock .struck the hour for opening tlie gate I went to the 
lobby to meet her, but I <Jid not take my pipe. I felt very dull that 
morning,—and the turnkey, who was a remarkably civil and polite 
person, remarked it; for all tbe officers were always veiy respectful 


dreary prison.—Well, I must finish my 
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to me, in deference • to my long residence in the prison and my re¬ 
spectability. I made some civil reply to the turnkey’s remark—4^ 
forget whkt, and kept my c^s lixed on tlic door tbrougk whicli 
strangers passed to the lobby. 

“ You are waiting for Miss Cfip.irtncy ?” said the turnkey. 

** Yes,” said I, “ 1 am: Miss Courtney is late tins morning.” 

I bad no idea that my attention tb Miss Courtney bad been re-' 
marked, wliieh shows bow careful gentlemen should be in their 
attentions to ladies, lest they should unthinkingly compromise their 
reputations, and give occasion fur disparaging reports; and 1 was 
astonished when.the turnkey said, with a knowing look, and lifting 
up the key which he held in his liand in an admonishing way:— 

“ Ah 1 Mr. vSeedy, you have been a rare one in your days, 1 ’ll be 
bound; but you are a little too old to play the gallant now.” 

I declare J never felt more hurt in my life. But the vulgarity and 
impertinent familiarity of tliesc people is disgusting. I said nothing, 
but left the lobby, and waited by the iron rails so tliat 1 could see 
Louisa when the door opened ; but I waited and waited, and no 
Louisa came. Her fatlicr came down, and F expressed to liim my 
surprise that his daughter had not come in, witli her usual punctuality, 
—“ to make breaklast,” 1 w.os going torf?ay; hut I remembered that, 
most likely, ho had nothing for breakfast that morning, like myself; so 
I checked myself, that T might net hurt his feelings. Well, there wc 
stood waiting and wondering; and at last I ask(;d one of the chai’- 
■ women of the place to go Ip Miss Courtney’s lodging, and inquire for 
licr,—for she still lodged at the rooms of their old seiwant, who, by- 
thc-way, liad only just sufJicient to live on. She informed us, on her 
•return, that the young lady had gpne out early tliat morning witli 
another lady and a gentleman, who fct<!hcd Iicr in a coach f that slic 
was dressed in white, as if she was going to a wedding ; but that she 
was in such a fainting state that tliey*were obliged to lift her into tlic 
coach ; and that then the coach drove away. 

AVc looked at one another at this—lior father and T,—for the same 
thought flashed on both of us on the instant. Her fatlier took hold 
of my arm, and went with me into the corner of tbc yard ; and, if he 
had not sat down on the long seat that went all along the side of the 
yard under the wall, I am sure he Avould have fallen. 

• “I have a suspicion,” he said, “of the reason of Louisa not coming 
in this morning.” And then he looked at me, as if to divine my 
thoughts. 

I was ver^^ grave. 

“ That heroic said he, “ has by some means found out tlie 
secret of the cause of my imprisonment, and she has sacrificed her- 
* self to that man foj* my sake ! ” 

I could*’not speak. If the whole building of the prison had been 
placed on my heart, I could not have felt a lieavier load. 

“ How she has discovered the secret,” he continued, “ I cannot 
imagine; but this dressing in white, and the stor^ of the gentleman 
and lady taking her away in a coach, seems to show that she has 
taken a desperate resolution.” 

1 did not know wJiat to say. I did not like her to marry at all. I 
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was not such an old fool as to suppose that she could marry me; but 
«^e news of her being about to marry^ome one else gave me a shock 
which 1 •cannot well describe; it w(ra»cutting me off from lier for 
ever: and the idea of her marrying, under such circumstances, a man 
whom she disliked—forcing licrseli^to the most dreadful sacrifice 
which woman can offer — made me shudder. I remained silent, in a 
Sort of whirl and confusion of flliought; for the news had come so 
suddenly upon me that I did not know in what light to view it, or what 
to do. But lier fatlicr looking at me with an anxious air, as if 
cxjiecting me to say something, and indeed looking up to me, I believe, 
for conssolation under sucli an afflicting calamity, I .tried to put the 
best face upon the matter I could; so I said, trying to throw a little 
cheerfulness into my tone :— 

Tiiis may not turn out so bad at last as we both think. One 
thing sc(5m8 to be in favour of the man: if our surmises are indeed 
true, he marries your daughter without fortune, and at a time when 
your own affairs are at the lowest possible ebb. Matters are so bad,” 
said I, “ tliat tlicy cannot well be worse.” 

He shook his head, and replied mournfully ; — 

“ You do not know Louisa! You have no idea of the deptli of 
feeling and the strength of ^•csolntion which lie under that gentle 
exterior and modest softness. Besides,”—here he hesitated, but 
presently he went on, — “ besides, \ have reason to fear that her 
affections; — but all that had belter be buried in oblivion now! Let 
us send out again, and try if wc can get any further information,” 
There was a quiet and discreet man, about my own age, who acted 
as a messenger for the inmates of the prison, and whom 1 knew to be 
trustworthy, lie lia^^ been eoufiyed for debt in the Fleet for more, 
than thirty years himself; and when he was discharged—which lie 
was from the death of his creditor, whoso representatives did not care 
to keep a jicnniless debtor in prison any longer ; not having any rela¬ 
tions living, nor knowing where to g(», he had remained hanging about 
tlie prison, where lie did odd jobs, and went on errands; and as his 
integrity was so great that he could he trusted with money without 
counting, ho got a good deal of cinploynicnl, and contrived to pick 
up a decent livelihood. Seeing him standing by the entrance, I 
beckoned to him, and cx 2 >laining as much as was necessary, begged 
him to endeavour to trace Avlicre Miss Courtney had gone, and what 
was the meaning of the circumstance rejiorted by the charwoman, 
lie agreed to do this willingly; and wc walked about the yard waiting 
for him to conic back. He was a long time gone, and- 1 got more 
and more uneasy. Her father, I could sec, was yitcimalfy agitated by 
a terrible conflict; but he mastered his cmotioii, though the muscles 
of liis upper lip were contracted with a quivering convulsion that' 
was painful to see. Suddenly, I saw our messenger rdturn< lie 
caiAc ill at a brisk but tottering pace to the spot where we were 
standing. 1 could see in a moment that he w^s the bearer of *some 
strange news, for hjs face was flushed and heated with the haste that 
he had made to get back, and he came up to us in great agitation. 
He looked at me as if aslcing for my sanction>to tell his story; but 1 
fearing the worst, without saying a word, led Mr. Courtney, who was 
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stricken with dread, and submissive as a child, to his own room ; 
and when I liad shut the doo^, 1 nodded to the messenger to go di**- 
with his 'stoiy. He was stiU reluctant, so 1 proceeded to question 
him as calmly as I could,— 

“ You went to Miss Oourtneyis lodging ? ” 

“ She was not there.” 

** Could you trace the coach ? ” * 

“ I did ; but-” 

“ Where did it take Iicr to ? ” 

“It took her,” he replied, with a good deal of hesitation, awid 
looking at her father, “to a cliurch.” 

Her father turned Jiis eyes on mine with a despairing look. 

1 did not know liow to frame the next question; but while I was 
studying it, the messenger continued :— 

“ Tliey told me there, tliat a lady had been brought to the church ; 
but that she was so ill that the clergyman at first refused to perform 

the ceremony. But the lady recovering a little, insisted; and so- 

she was married! ” 

Her father here groaned, and put his hands before his face. 

• “ And was that all ? ” 1 asked. 

“ No ! ” replied the man, with still gr^?ater hesitation, and looking 
alternately at me and at her father. “ I ascertained where the coacli 
which took them away fi’om the diurch had been ordered to drive, and 
I followed them there.” 

“ And then-” 

“ I knocked at the door, and said, ‘ I liad come from the young lady’s 
father.’ It was a woman-servant tliat ojiencd the door; —and tliere 
•was a great bustle of running iqi and down stairs. While I stood at 
the door a lad brushed past us ; and the woman wanted to qucstioii 
him, but he said, ‘ Don’t stop me; I’m going for a doctor ? ’ ” 

“ Who for ? ” sai«] I, for my heart misgave me: and Mi*. Courtney 
gazed at the man with intense emotion, watching for his next words. 

“ It was for the young lady, She had fainted away the moment 
she quitted the cliurch, and nothing they could do could restore her. 

1 waited in the hall, for nobody took much notice of me in the confu¬ 
sion, till the doctor came. He went uji-stairs very quick, and after some 
time came down again slowly. An elderly-looking >voman came down 
with him ; and I heard him say at the door, * There is no hope.’ As 
the lady turned back from the door she noticed me, and asked me my 
business: I said 1 had come there from Mr. Courtney to inquire 
about liis daiighter. The lady mused for a moment on this, and then 
said, ‘ It’s a’bad business ; and I told my brother he was wrong : I 
don’t know how you arc to break it to her father, ’ said she.” 

^ He stopped here, and could not go on. All this wliilc Mr. Court¬ 
ney was giizing at him, with his hands clasped. I admired the firm¬ 
ness with which he received the dreadful intelligence; but I was n^is- 
taken. I thought it,better that he should know the worst while 
he seemed so well *able to bear it; so I urgc4 the messenger to 
proceed. 

“ What was it exactly,” said I, “ that the lady said to you ? ” 

“ She said that the poor girl was-dying! ” 
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I saw that her poor father was choking, but be gave no outward 
•iSign of his inward suffering, cxcept|by tlie quivering of his lips. I 
whispered to the messenger to go away, and then turned my attention 
to my friend. He motioned to me to put my face close to his, and in 
a hoQow voice which mode me startffor 1 never had heard such sounds 
from human throat before, he said, — 

“ 1 will go to her ! ” * 

“ You forget,” 1 said, trying to soothe him, “ that you cannot go 
to her : wc are in prison.” 

• “1 will ask the warden,” he said; “ ho cannot refuse me.” 

Hc^ot up from his chair, and, staggering out of his room, I helping 
him as well as 1 could, and others assisting as we went down stairs 
and across the yard, he was shown with me into the warden’s room. 
But he was too much overpowered with his own emotion to speak; 
so it was I w'ho had to make the necessary explanations: but the 
oilleer who acted for the warden said it was quite against the rules, 
and totally out of the question. It would be equivalent, he said, to 
an escape; and he sltould be saddled with the debt.” 

“But he will be sure to come back,” said I; “it is easy to take 
precautions to prevent an escape. Surely you will not refuse to let a 
father see his dying child,»wlio has sacrificed herself for him, and 
perhaps in vain ! Sucli a favour would not be refused to a prisoner 
in a gaol accused of murder : and What terrible crime is there in being 
guilty of debt to place a man in a worse condition than a murderer ?” 
But all representations, entreaties, and expostulations were useless. 

It was in vaintliat Mr, Courtney, recovering his voice, appealed to 
the feelings of the ollicial witli an eloquence and a pathos that would 
have softened the hvart of a savage. But I do wrong to compare th6 
customs ftf savages with tlie usages of men calliiig themselves civilised : 
there is no set of savages on the face of tlie earth who would practise 
towards each other the crueltioB and barbarities which civilised men, 
in the name of the law, commit on their fcllow-crcatures. It was, I 
say, all in vain ; he might as well have spoken to the stone walls of 
the prison. 

1 coaxed my poor friend back to his room, but I thought he would 
havo dashed out his brains against the walls in his mad excitement at 
being stopped, by the cruel severity of the law, fi.*om visiting his 
dying girl before she breqthed her last. He stamped, and tore his 
liair, and cursed the law-makers and the law-executors; arraigning 
even Providence in his phrenzy for permitting such .abominations 
to exist on earth ; comparing mankind to fiends who deserved all the 
calamities that aiUicted them, for permitting jtho exercise of such 
cruelty on one another as that which now separated him from his 
child. 1 rebuked him for this gently, saying that he must not make' 
the many resiionsible lor the sins of the few; and 1 tried to bring his 
milid back to a right state, urging him to submit to the,dispensations 
of Providence, who, doubtless, had good reasons for permitting the 
misery which prc[vAils in the world to continue for a time, in order to 
work out some wise aq^ benevolent ends, which, to our limited 
faculties, are mysterious and inscrutable. I succeeded in calming 
liim, or rather, he was worn out with the tearing conflict of his own 
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grief ; and I placed hliu on tljc sofa, on which he lay moaning. I sat 
by the window watching him, on^ turning over in my mind all sort^ 
of projects, 'but all wild and infpracticable, when, suddenly, I saw a 
bustle at the entrance of the yard. The people who were sauntering 
about flocked to the door-way, ife if something extraordinary had 
happened. Presently after, several men appeared bearing a sofa 
without a back, and resembling a stt'ctchci*, such as is used for 
transporting bodies which have met with sudden death or accident in 
the streets. As soon as the sofa was turned round, and the men 
began to descend the two or three steps leading into the yard,4 
distinguished on the sofa the body of a female dressed in whitb, and 
with her feet wrapped in shawls. 1 guessed in a moment who tliat 
female was : I did not doubt that tluj death-stricken Louisa, finding 
her end approaching, had insisted on being conveyed to her father in 
the prison. And it was so, as I learnt afterwards. 

The whole prison was in a state of great excitement, as may be 
supposed, for Miss Courtney was known by sight to nearly all the 
inmates, who respected her for her reserved and modest demeanour, 
and for her devotion to her father. I felt that a terrible scene was 
approaching; but I was at a loss at the moment how to communicate 
to Mr. Courtney that his daughter wofi being brought up*stairs. 
While I was deliberating, there was a taj) at the door, which I 
opened, when I found the procession on the outside. Thei*e was no 
noise, although the passage was thi’onged with anxious faces j but 
somehow the story of the poor girl’s devotion — how she had sacrificed 
herself in the hope of obtaining her father’s libci'ty—had got abroad, 
and there was a feeling of deep admiration at the act, and of solemn 
atve at the catastrophe. There were several «f the charwomen 
about who were the usual attendants on the prisoners, and wUli their 
assistance I conveyed Louisa into her father’s cell, after first apprising 
him of her arrival. We laid her o» her father’s couch; — it was 
evident that she was dying. She had in her ha)\d a paper which she 
grasped tenaciously, seeming to concentrate all her remaining powers 
of life in that one act. She tried to speak, but she only muttered 
some inarticulate words which wc could not understand ; but wc 
gathered from a feeble gesture which she made that she wished to 
present the paper to her father. He took it; but all liis faculties 
seemed paralysed, and he could neither read it nor open it; he held 
it forward to me. « 

My own liands trembled very much, and my eyes were so dim that 
I could hardly.see, but 1 made a shift to read it. ’I’lie paper was an 
undertaking on the part of her father’s detaining creditor to abandon 
1(11 his claims on her father on the morning of the daughter’s marriage 
with him. - My j)oor friend looked at the stone walls of his cell, and 
then at* his daughter: he could not speak; but 1 could sec what was 
passing in his mind : his looks spoke as plainly as words that he 
would gladly have remained in. prison to the end of his life, than pur¬ 
chase freedom at sucli a price! lie knelt down.tiy his daughter’s 
side, and took her hand in his ; he kissed it,; nndtlicn he kissed her 
(brehead, and blessed hef ! The poor girl smiled a heavenly smile of 
satisfaction as her father blessed her, and made an eflbrt to speak; 
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but she could not! Life was ebbing fast 1 She made a little motion 
with her hand, as I stood by crying Jike a child; but her father shed 
no ieari 1 took lier hand, and I tliodght I felt a feeble pressure: it 
was the poor girl’s thanks for the little acts of kindness I had shown 
to her father! I tried to summon ap fortitude to speak some words 
of consolation, and 1 asked her, very gently, if she would like to see a 
' clei’gyman ? • 

Slic made another motion with her hand, but whetlier it was an 
assent or not I could not tell; and I was about to repeat the question, 
w4ien I was stopped by a hurried knock at the door, as if given by 
some erne in haste. I went to open it, but before Lhad time to place 
niy hand on the handle, it was opened from the outside, and a young 
man entered hastily, followed by another gentleman, tall, and in a mili¬ 
tary frock-coat. Tire exclamation of Mr. Courtney as they entered 
revealed at once the name and relationship of the younger one. 

“ My son ! ” he exclaimed, in a voice and with an expression of 
mingled joy and sorrow—“my son ! In such a place 1—and at 
such a lime! And you, too, Morton 1” he exclaimed to the other. 

“Louisa!” oxclairned Morton. “My God! how is this?” 

At fills clierishcd name, and at tlic sound of the long-loved voice, 
the dying Louisa sprang up^i’om the coucih as if she had received an 
electric slrock, and opening her eyes, wliich were lit up with a bril¬ 
liancy that actually seemed to slied light throughout the cell, she 
fixed them on JMorton, and uttered a scream, so loud, so shrill, so full 
of agony, that it penetrated into our very, souls, while the stone walls 
of tiic cell so(?mcd to vibrate with the thrilling sound! 

“ Edmund!” she cried out, as she raised up her arms and stretched 
them towai’ds him. ^It was tlic first word that she had spoken, and it 
was lierdast. Edmund Morton floAV to her; but at his approach some 
dreadful recollection sc(;mcd to come over her. She hurriedly felt 
for the third finger of her left hand; she held it up, and pointed to 
tlic fatal ring which encircled it. With a frantic gesture she tore it 
off and flung it from her. 1 heard its faint tinkle as it struck on the 
stone floor. Then, placing her hand on her heart, her head slowly 
bent forward, like a flower drooping, and her body falling slowly 
back, she sank on tli<i couch ; — she was dead! 

“ Who has done this ? ” said INIorton, frantically; “ and what is the 
meaning of tliis ring ? Has she been forced to marry? Can it be'?” 
said lie, looking at iior father with a fearful look of suspicion. 

1 laid my hand on him and led him from the cell. The son fol¬ 
lowed us. I took him to the end of the gallery, by the window, 
where there was no one to overhear us, and ^hcre, in few words, I 
told him tlic trutli of the case. lie made no reply; but I saw that 
he clenched his teeth, and bit his lip till the blood, started. • 

" George,” he said, “go to your father.” ‘ * 

George Courtney mused for a moirtent, and wentdn. I did not like 
to accompany him at such a time of sorrow, so I remained outside ; 
but he had not befen in the room many seconds before he opened the 
door liastily, and beckoning me in, pointed to his father. 

His father was kneeling by the side of poor Louisa; his hands 
clasped, as if in prayer, and his head leaning forward and resting on 
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her body. I approached him reverently; but I was alarmed at a cer¬ 
tain air of motionless rigidity which his attitude presented. I went 
up to him and felt his hand ; he‘made no sign ! I raised up his head ; 
he made no resistance! I felt his pulse; there was no pulse! The 
shock had killed him! ^ 

I cannot pretend to describe the anguish of his son I “ Mother! 
father! sister!”—he kept on repcatiAg—“all dead!” It was with 
difficulty that I could force him away from the room to allow the ne¬ 
cessary offices to be performed on tlie bodies of the father and daughter. 
I got him to my room, where he laid down on the bed in a state ftf 
grief which no solace could reach. I sat up with him all night. lie 
asked repeatedly for Morton. And in the morning, when the gate 
was opened, his impatience to see his friend became excessive, almost 
to delirium. Alas! the news of his friend came too soon. An old 
chum of mine called me out of my room soon after the gate was opened, 
and asked me if the name of the tall gentleman, whom all the prison 
by some means had learnt was the lover of Louisa, was not Morton, 
and at the same time pointed out to me an account in the newspaper 
headed “ P'atal Duel.” I could not see to read it in the dusk of the 
passage, so I took the paper into my room. I ^vas afraid to look at 
it; and I stood by the window, holding tlia paper in my hand. Young 
Courtney saw by my look that there was something in the paper which 
concerned him; and taking it from me, his eye caught the heading of 
the paragraph, and he ran over it witli intense anxiety. 

“ Thank God,” he said, “Jic is safe 1 ” 

“ Who is safe ?” said L 

“ Morton is safe! He has shot the rascal! He will want me now; 
i must go.” . • 

Saying this he hastily left me; and I afterwards learnt*that he 
joined his friend and accompanied him abroad; but he returned in 
time to attend the funeral of his father and his sister. 

I wish that the sorrows of my tale ended licrc. But I grieve to tell 
that the suddenness and terrible nature of the shock of hearing of the 
death of his mother, and witnessing tlic death of liis father and his 
sister, all in the same moment, produecd a fatal cflect on the stunned 
intellects of George Courtney. He lost his i*eason, — perhaps it was 
best that it should be so; for to the last nv)ment of his existence, if 
his memory had been preserved, he could not have forgotten the 
events of’that fatal time: I am sure 1 never shall. 

I never heard of Captain Morton afterwards. George Courtney is 
still living in a privjitc asylum for the insane. I hn sure I wonder 
how I am still living, after all I have snficred and witnessed of the 
•sufferings of olliera! But it cannot be long now before I shall be at 
rest tob; aiid after my death, the publication of these Chronicles of 
the Fleet Prison may do good to my fellow-creatures, as exemplifying 
some bf the consequences of Imprisonment for Debt! 
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Jg was on an autumn evening of the year 1815, less than three 
montljs after that great victory which gave peace to Europe, and re¬ 
opened the Continent to the inquisitive and rambling propensities of 
English tourists, that a commodious travelling-chariot was seen de¬ 
scending a long steep hill upon the road from Lyons to Geneva. The 
carriage had one occupant, a gentleman between fifty and sixty years 
of age, of portly person, and grave but agreeable physiognomy, and 
whose style of dress and feature at least, as much as the build of his 
carriage, and the appearance of tlie respectable elderly servant who 
sat behind it, denoted him to be an Englishman. Although the wheel 
of the vehicle was carefully locked, the extreme steepness of the de¬ 
scent, and the badness of the road, which had been much cut up by 
the passage of artillery antt baggage-waggons, compelled the jack- 
booted postilion to keep his hoi*ses at a slow pace. The traveller, 
however, showed no symptoms of*impaticnce, but appeared rather to 
enjoy this trifling delay, which gave him an opportunity of contem¬ 
plating at leisure the charming landscape that lay spread out before 
him. The road, running along the side of the hill, was bounded on 
the left by a higli bank covered with lofty forest-trees. The oak, the 
ash, ard the sycattiorc blended their foliage, of which the various 
hues 01 green were already beginning to be softened by the rich red- 
brown tints of autumn, and snread their large limbs across the road, 
along the edge of which, encouraged by the shade, a luxuriant crop 
of grass and wild flowers Imd sprung up. The ground to the, right 
hand sloped downwards, also thickly wooded, till it terminated in an 
extensive plain, highly cultivated, and exhibiting an agreeable variety 
of vineyard, corn, and pasture land. From out of various clusters of 
trees, and on the banks of a river that wound its way through the 
level, the spires and towels of several village churches were seen 
rising ; whilst small hamlets and detached farm-houses, surrounded by 
barns, hay-ricks, and the other evidences of rural prosperity, were 
still more numerous. 

To one of these farm-houses, which the traveller was now approach^ 
ing, his attention was i)articularly attracted by its rustic beauty and 
neatness. It was little more than a cottage, but yet of comfortable 
dimensions for a peasant's dwelling, and it stood'within a' fm^ yards 
of the road, from which it was sc])aratcd by a small garden — a perfect 
wilderness of flowers. The setting sun threw a golden gleant upon 
the whitewashed, walls of the house, and upon ihe bright panes of the 
windows, which* were embowered in honeysuckles ; and its rays also 
fell upon the faces of Hwo persons who were standing beneath the 
trellise porch. One of these was a young girl, apparently about 
twenty years of age, whoso tight-fitting corsage displayed a trim 
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figure to the best advantage, while her petticoat of striped ginghaaa 
revealed a. neatly-turned foot ,and ancle. Her countenance, which 
was piquant and pretty, was now clouded by sorrow, and tears were 
falling from her large blue eyes oyer her healthy brown check. Her 
affliction, whatever its cause, seemed shared by her comimnion, a 
young man some four or five years old<‘r than herself, who stood beside « 
her with a look of concern, almost of des])ondcnt*y, upon hia hand¬ 
some face. He was dressed as a peasant, in jacket and trowsers of 
coarse dark cloth, but the scrap of red riband displayed on liis Iqft 
breast, the old blue foraging-cap that covered his head, th<5 moustache 
on his upper lip, and still more his smart erect bearing, were sutricicnt 
evidence of his having taken share, like the majority of his country¬ 
men of the same age and class, in one or more of Napoleon’s sangui¬ 
nary campaigns. 

To a man like our traveller, who was of a thoughtful and specu¬ 
lative turn of mind, there were the materials for a romance in the 
appearance and evident grief of this peasant girl and soldier. What¬ 
ever imaginary history of their sorrows, however, he might have 
been disposed to build up, he had little time allowed him wherein to 
construct it. His carriage had not passed the eottnge more than 
twenty yards when one of the front wheels sank into a rut of unusual 
depth. By the violence of the shock the axletrce was broken, the 
wheel came off, and the vehicle, tl>c top of wliich was licavily laden 
with trunks, fell completely over on one side. Before the postilion 
could dismount, the traveller’s servant, who liad escaped with a roll 
in the dust, hastened to the carriage door to extricate his master, and 
almost at the same instant the young peasant from the cottage stood 
beside him with a similar intention. ' 

“ Is your lordsliip hurt ?” inquired the servant. 

“ Not materially, James,” was the reply of the travellei*, who 
seemed, however, to have difficulty in raising himself. “ I believe that 
I hav^ sprained my ankle. Though,” added he, as he got upon his feet, 
evidently with some pain, “ perhaps you and that good fellow can 
lift me out.” 

The servant jumped upon the side of the carnage, arid took hold 
with both hands of one of his master’s arms. The peasant, apparently 
understanding what was required of him, followed the valet’s examjde, 
with the exception that he only made useof his right hand. The 
traveller was a large and heavy man; and the awkwardness of the 
position in which his two hearers found themselves, standing upon 
•the side of the‘carriage, and having limited space to turn in, rendered 
the task of his cxtriciftion no easy one. 

• ** Take both hands to it! ” said the servant, in French, and somewliat 
impatiently, to his dssistant. 

The Frenchman held out his left arm, which lie had hitherto allowed 
to hang by his side. No liand protruded from the loose cuff; and the 
traveller and his servant now perceived that the limbhad been severed 
at the wrist. 

“ Vh souvenir de vos pompatriotes” said the soldier, with a slight 
and somewhat stem smile. “ Mais iCimporte ! ” added he to the sur¬ 
prised servant, “the right will be sufficient.” And by a vigorous 
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Qjertion they succeeded in lifting the traveller out of the carriage. 
Supported between them, he reached ijie cottage door, where he was 
receivc(l by the young girl, who with natural courtesy and winning 
kindness of fnanner ushered him injp u neatly-furnished apartment, 
and brought him a large wicker chair, the best which the place 
afforded. The tears still wet upon her cheeks, she seemed, with true 
feminine unselfishness, to forget her own sorrows in her sympathy 
with the suffering stranger. 

^Thc traveller’s boot was now removed by his valet, and cold appli- 
cations.recomnicndcd by the latter, who pretended to some medical 
skill, and decided tliat the sprain was not a severe one, and in all 
probability need not delay their journey beyond the following morn¬ 
ing. He advised his master, if the thing were possible, to remain at 
the cottage until then, and to pass the evening in using such remedies 
as might be likely to prevent inflammation from ensuing. This the 
traveller was at first unwilling to do ; but on learning from the pos¬ 
tilion that the nearest town, or even large village, was still nearly 
four leagues off, he seemed disposed to yield to his servant’s per¬ 
suasions. 

“ TJiero is probably some country inn within a short distance, 
where I could get a night’s lodging ?” he asked of the driver, who 
stood waiting his orders, and lookii^ considerably crest-fallen at the 
misliap tliat had occurred. 

Attcun” was the reply,— ‘‘ not one that Monsieur could lodge in. 
Nothing better then petty auberges and wihe-shops, where they would 
be puzzled to provide a decent bed, to say nothing of other accom¬ 
modations. J5ut if Monsieur would like to remain here,” suggested 
the man^ “ I am surt) ]\Iamselle »1eaunctte will get him a bed as good 
as lie could find from this to (Geneva.” 

“ Ohf avec plaisir exclaiiucd the young girl. “I should have 
offered it soonei*, but feared we liad no room good enough for the 
gentleman to occupy.” 

“ Tut, tut, Mamselle efeannette !” returned the postilion ; “ the gen¬ 
tleman must he very difficult if he is not satisfied with the neatest and 
nicest farm-house in the country, thougli there may be larger. He is 
well to do in tlie world, le Pitre Gentoiiy' continued he, in a sort of half 
confidential tone, as Jeannette left the room; “and his daughter.is 
the best and prettiest girl for many a league round. But if I remain 
chattering lierc, Monsieur’s (jarciage will never be mended by to¬ 
morrow. There is a wheelwright at the next post-house, and he shall 
do it, if he works at it all night. Merely ‘concluded the 

garrulous fellow, pocketing the erownpiece TVfiich the Englishman 
handed to liim. “ Very sorry for the accident; hut Monsieur knows, 
it was not my fault. These cursed roads! — therh has been rvothing 
done at them since the peace.” 

And with a profound bow to the generous stranger who thus 
rewarded him foy having upset him ho left the room, and the next 
instant was heard* clattering off with the horses. 

Whilst his servant wffs bathing and bandaging his ancle, the tra¬ 
veller remembered the one-handed peasant who had assisted him out 
of his carriage, and inquired what had become of him. 
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“ He walked away, my lord,” replied the attendant, “ almost 
soon as he had lielped your l^dship into the house. He is as surly 
as can be about his hand. 1 asked him at what battle lie had lost it; 
but he looked blacker than thunder, and I thouglit wohld not have 
answered. At last he muttered out something about la derniere\ 
so I suppose it was at Waterloo. I tpld him he had better not go till, 
your lordship had seen him ; but ho turned his back upon me and went 
down the road as stiff and as proud as if he hud been llonaparte 
himself.” ^ 

The nobleman smiled. 

“ You can go, 'James,” said he, “ and unpack what may be required 
for us to pass the night here. And request Mademoiselle Jeannette 
to come to me when she is at liberty.” 

James left the room, and in another minute the peasant girl made 
her appearance. 

“ You can probably tell me,” said the stranger, “ whore I can find 
the young man who was standing at the door of your house when tliis 
unlucky overturn happened. I sliould wish to sec, and thank him for 
the assistance he so readily afforded me.” 

At this inquiry a sliglit blush suffused Jeannette’s check, and t!ic 
tears again started to her eyes. * 

“ You wish to see Victor, sir?” she replied. “He is gone home, 
and will not he here again. I ckpect each moment to see iny lather 
return ; and he is not well pleased when he finds Victor ivt tlic house.” 

“ Indeed!” said the stroiigcr. “Monsieur Victor’s presence, then, 
is less agreeable to your father than to yourself ?” 

“ It is, sir, replied Jeanette, with a sigh, “ but it was not 

always so ;—only since Victor lost Itis hand.” ‘ 

“ And when did that misfortune hapjicn to him ?” 

“ This summer, sir, in tlie great battle with the Knglisli. He was 
a long time in hospital, and has been'home but a month. When lie 
came back* he found his father dead, and the farm sold ; and then my 
father withdrew his consent to our marriage; and Victor’s heart was 
almost broken by all these misfortunes coming at once, tliougli he is 
too proud to sliow how unhappy he is. Ah^ oni, Movsieury nous 
sommes hien malheureux!” said poor Jeannette, sti’uggling vainly to 
restrain her tears, and turning away to conceal them. 

The traveller spoke kindly and soothingly to the weeping girl, as¬ 
sured h^ of his sympathy with her sorrows, and urged hci', if the 
repetition of them were not too painful, and if she could ])laec so much 
confidence in a stranger, to inform him more exactly of their natun*. 

“ You speak very kindly, sir,” answered Jeanette Genton—“ morij 
80 than anybody has spoken to me of late; far .my fathci*, although I 
know .he Ibvcs me, has looked stem and angry because 1 cannot hear 
to give up Victor, and because, although 1 try to look cheerful before 
him, }ie sees that my eyes are often red with crying. The misfortunes 
of a poor peasant girl can have little interest to a gentleman like you, 
sir,” continued she, trying to force a smile ; “ hut-since you are good 
enough to say that they have, I will tell them you, for 1 think it 
does me good to talk of them sometimes, instead of keeping them to 
myself till my heart is like to burst. You must know, then, sir, tlmt 
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it is now four years since Victor was taken by the conscription to be 
a^soldicr. I was then sixteen, and he was twenty, but we had 
known and loved each other from chilcfrenup; and our fathers—both 
our mothers were dead—had agreed to marry us when we should be 
a few years older. It was a sad patting between Victor Cozaux and 
myself, for there was fighting going on everywhere, and scarcely a 
• week passed without our hearing of somebody we knew being 
killed or wounded. Victor was loath to leave me, but he had always 
had a fancy for a soldier’s life; and he told me so much how he should 
dktinguisli himself, and come hack an oiHcer with an epaulette on his 
shouldin*, and how I should some day find myself a colonel’s lady, that 
he almost persuaded me that nothing but good could happen to one 
who was so confident in himself and his good fortune. 

“ The regiment of dragoons into wliieh Victor was drafted was in 
Spain, and more than two years elapsed before I again saw him ; and 
although he often wrote to me, many of his letters did not arrive. 
At tlic end of tliat time he returned to France, and passed with us 
one day, during which liis regiment halted in our neighbourhood. 
Then came the Emperor’s misfortunes, when he was sent to Elba. 
Tlicre was no more fighting, and Victor was trying to get his dis¬ 
charge, when Napoleon rctu»ncd, and in the battle by which he was 
a second time overthrown Victor lost his hand. Hut this was not 
Ins only misfortune. When he was*taken for a soldier he left behind 
him Ills father, and his older brother, Louis, who were residing upon 
their own land, about a league from this.. The father was old and 
infirm. After liis death the property was to be divided between 
the two brothers, and would have cnableil both of them to live in com¬ 
fort. Blit soon aftcifc Victor’s departure J^ouis took to had courses,’ 
drank, and gaiiiblcd, and neglected the farm. The fields remained 
niitiUcd, disease spread amongst the cattle, and the riotous living and 
extravagance of the eldest son, added to ill-luck and mismanagement, 
were at last cause that house, laml, and stock were seized and sold for 
the payment of creditors. Tlie father died of grief, Louis Cazauxleft 
the country and went no one knew whitlier; and wJien Victor re¬ 
turned, a month ago, with a red riband and a corporal’s chevrons for 
sole reeompeiiec of his wounds and sufierings, he found himself penni¬ 
less and without resource.” 

“ And on that account yqur father refuses his consent to your mar¬ 
riage ?” inquired the stranger, who had listened attentively to this 
simple hut touching narrative. 

‘‘ He docs so, sir,” replied Jeannette, mournfully : “and although 
his refusal cuts me to the heart, I cannot dcny4hat lie is perhaps in 
the right. Had Victor, he says, returned home unraaimed, the mere 
loss of his little property might have been got over# Before he went 
to the army he was well-skilled in farming: he might still bave 
earrtfed his living, and perhaps in a year or two, by ccqnomy and a 
little assistance, have improved his position, and rented a plot of land. 
But for this it wouUI be necessary to have both his hands. A. man 
wlio is beginning the worljJ with nothing, says my father, whether it 
be the first time or the second, must be able*to dig and labour for 
^ himself, and not look on whilst others do it for him. I liavc three 
jutr, 1845. — NO. 2. voi.* iv. m 
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brothers younger than myself, sir,” concluded Jeannette : “ my father’s 
farm is vei:y small; and I cannot expect him to take away from thtJr 
inheritance to keep my husband and myself in idleness. The poor 
boys would be willing enough that he should do so, but he has forbid¬ 
den them to talk to him about h ; neither would Victor consent to 
such a thing, I am sure.” 

'‘But is there nopension given,” as^ed the traveller, “ to those who *' 
Buffered wounds or mutilation during the late wars ? ” 

“ The most wrctclied pittance,” replied the girl — “a few sous a 
day. Certainly no resource to marry upon,” she added, witli a melan¬ 
choly smile. “And even that, it is said, Victor will perhaps not get, 
because he was one of those who declared for the Emperor as soon as 
he landed from Elba. So he thinks of setting out to-morrow for 
Paris, and trying to find his old colonel, who, be hopes, will 
perhaps get him some employment for wliich his maimed arm shall 
not incapacitate him. But 1 fear that his colonel may have too many 
such applications, and perhaps too little power, to do much for Victor. 
Nevertheless, one cannot help hoping, you know, sir.” 

Any further inquiries that the traveller might have wished to make 
concerning Jeannette’s sorrows were cut short by tlic entrance of 
the Pere Genton, a hale, respcctable-lfoking peasant of sixty. lie 
made his unexpected visitor welcome, deplored the accident that had 
occurred to him, and trusted th&t his daughter had attended to all 
his wants and wishes. 

“ We are told that wo have no pai’ticular reason to love your 
countrymen, sir,” said he: “and certainly there have been some hard 
knocks passing between us of late years; but heaven forbid that Paul 
Genton should grudge assistance to a stranger in difficulty, whatever 
his nation may be. All that is here is heartily at your seiVicc.” 

And turning to Jeannette, lie desired her to make preparations for 
supper, which was soon displayed ‘’upon a coarse but snow-white 
table-cloth. 

In the course of the evening the Englishman took an opportunity, 
when alone with Genton, of adroitly putting him upon the subject of 
his daughter’s interrupted marriage; and from him he heard the same 
account of the affair which Jeannette had already given. The farmer 
deplored the necessity he was under of preventing the union of the 
two young people, but had no difficulty in proving, what his daugliter 
had alrpady admitted, that such a union would, under the circum¬ 
stances, be. highly imprudent, and indeed unjustifiable. Victor’s 
unfortunate • wound rendered it impossible for him to support n 
family unless he ha^ sufficient capital to enable liim to <lispense in a 
great measure with his own labour. The stranger admitted the 
justice of. the argument, and the subject was dropped. 

Two wheelwrights, who had for some time been working at the 
car]:iage, now departed, saying that they would return at daybreak' and 
complete the repairs. It was still early ; but the Englishman, 
fatigued by his day’s journey, and desirous to.i'cpose his sprained 
ankle, which, however, was already considerably benefited by liis, 
servant’s prescription!, expressed a wish to retire to bed. Ilis host 
led the way to a room upon the first floor, the simple fittings and. 
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s^ntjr furniture of wliich were fully redeemed by the exquisite 
cleanliness and order'that prevailed in jt. 

“ Thfa is Jeannette’s room,” said Genton, as he ushered in the 
traveller. “ It is the best we have ;^and she thought Monsieur would 
be most comfortable here. The bed may not be as soft as those ho 
«is used to sleep in; but 1 am ^re Monsieur can never have had a 
cleaner one. The sheets are just come in from the bleaching<ground, 
and still smell of the thyme and rosemary they have been lying upon.” 
And wishing his guest a good night’s rest, he left the apartment. 

‘On getting up tlie next morning, the Englishman experienced 
much less inconvenience from his ankle, which appeared to be 
rather bruised than sprained, and he made no doubt of being able 
to continue his journey without risk, at least as far as Geneva. 
Whilst his servant was assisting him to dress, and he himself was 
musing over poor Jeannette’s story, which had interested him in no 
small degree, he had his attention attracted by a piece of painted 
canvass that was fastened by four nails against the wall in a recess 
of his bed-chamber, above a small rudely-carved slab, on which 
stood a crucifix and a receptacle for holy water. The picture had 
the appearance of having been cut out of its frame, and afterwards 
subjected to considerable ill-treatment. The paint was chipped in 
one or two phices, and the corners w^ere creased and broken, but the 
body of the picture remained almost uninjured, although the various 
colours were scarcely distinguisliablc tlu'ougli the thick coating of dirt 
by which they were overlaid. The subject wa’s Christ bearing his Cross ; 
and tlie painter, whoever he was, had known how to give to the 
countenance a remarkably beautiful, almost a painful, expression of . 
resignation and sufi'd!‘ing—sufferftig mental rather than corporeal. 
Tlic physical agony endured, the thorns that pierced his brow, the 
grievous weight of the heavy cross, the stripes ajjd bruises inflicted 
on liim, seemed forgotten by tlic sufferer in the far greater anguish 
with which he mourned for the people whom God had once chosen. 

Dirty and dcfa<'cd though the picture was, and placed in the 
darkest corner of the low and imperfectly-lighted i-oom, tlio stranger 
remained for some minutes gazing at it, apparently fascinated by the 
beauty of expression already referred to. Ilis toilet being com¬ 
pleted, he descended the stairs, and found that the farmer had been 
obliged to go out, but that Jeannette was busied preparing for her guest 
the best breakfast that dairy, poultry-yard, and orchard could supply. 
Whilst partaking of the meal lie inquired of her whence she had got 
the picture that hung in the room in which he had passed the night. 

“ It was Victor who left it here,” replied she, * when he returned 
from ^ain. Ilis regiment liad had a deal of hardship,^ always 
fighting and marching, and some of them were terribly ragged, their 
uniforms faded and e(|uipment deficient. Victor’s, valise was so 
tattered that with the least rain its contents got wetted, and to protect 
them he wrapped round it that old picture, whidi he had found in 
a house where he haft 'been quartered on the other side of the Pyrenees. 
When he came to sec us here, he got a new vjilise, and threw away 
the other; but I saved the picture, because, though old and dirty, I 
•thought it a fitting subject to hang up over my prie-DieuJ* 
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“ You would probably regret parting with it,” said the stranger, “ ps 
it is a present from Monsieur Victor ? ” 

‘‘ Oh no, sir 1 ” replied Jeannette, “ it was no present. He had*thrown 
it aside and thought no more of it,—indeed had left us before I per* 
ceived and took possession of it. And if you would like the picture, 
sir, pray take it. If 1 valued it moite, I should still be glad to give . 
it to a gentleman who has been so kind to me as you have.” 

“ I should like to liavc it,” said tlie stranger, “ since you can give it 
without regret. I am fond of old pictures ; and this appears to me to 
be a curious and interesting one.” 

Without another word, Jeannette ran up stairs and returned witli 
the painting. The lilnglishmaii took it to the window, examined it 
for a few moments with attention, and then rolling it up, desired his 
servant to place it in a corner of the carriage, which was now standing 
at the door with post-horses harnessed to it, and sufliciently repaired 
to continue the journey. 

“ I think you said that Victor sets off for Paris to day,” said the 
traveller to his young hostess. Though he came last night to take 
leave of you, yet as his farewell was interrupted by my arrival, he 
will probably wish to see you again previously to his departure ? 

Jeannette supposed—thought it likel/—indeed was almost sure tliat 
Victor would call at the farm “ pour un seul moment,” before he com¬ 
menced his journey. 

“I have some friends at Paris,” resumed the stranger, smiling 
benevolently at lier cmbjlrrassmcnt, “ who I am certain liave it in 
their power to be very useful to Idm in procuring the employment he 
. wishes to obtain. If you think he would like to have a letter of re¬ 
commendation to them, 1 shall bc*happy to w^ite one, which he can 
take with him and present.” 

Jeannette’s eyes sparkled at this offer; and she Iiad no occasion to use 
words to express the joy with which it inspired licr. The English¬ 
man called to his servant to bring him writing materials, and sitting 
down at a ttible, wrote a few lines on a sheet of paper, which lie 
folded, sealed, and addressed to Monsieur Victor Cuzaux. 

“ Give this to Victor,” said he; “and keep this for yourself,” he 
added, pressing upon the hesitating girl a ring of some value; “ it 
will do for a wedding-ring,” were liis last words, as he got into his 
carriage, which the next instant rolled rapidly away. 

In less than an hour after his departure Victor was seen coming 
down the road, with a knapsack on his shoulders and a stout stick in 
his hand* The expression of his face, although sad, was composed 
and resolute: he'■had nerved himself for a painful parting with 
his mistress; and it was with much surprise that on entering the 
hou«e he saw Jeannette advance to meet him with smiles upon her 
pretty face, instead of the tears lie had expected to find there. Tlie 
grave, kmd manner of the stranger had inspired her with confidence: 
she had faith in the efficacy of the letter he had. given lier, and hope 
had replaced despondency in her breast. • * ^ 

« I have a letter fyr you, Victor,” she exclaimed, os soon as she saw 
her lover. 

“ For me!” exclaimed the astonished Victor. “ And from whom ?** 
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Without replying to hia question, she handed him' the Englishman’s 
letter. He glanced at the superscription in undiminished surprise, and 
then hastily broke the seal. But scarcely liad he cast his 'eyes upon 
the contents when he turned very pale, the paper dropped from his 
hand, and he sank, rather than sat down, upon a chair. 

The letter contained a draft upon a well-known Paris banker, in 
• favour of Monsieur Victor Cazdhx, and for the sum of ten thousand 
francs. 

•The little history we have told is no fiction. In the small but 
choice collection of paintings formed by the late Earl of * * *, 
a nobleman known alike for his benevolence and his enthusiastic love 
of art, may still be seen a cabinet picture of the Saviour bearing his 
Cross. It is one of the scarce and beautiful productions of the Spanish 
painter Morales, surnamed “ the Divine.” During the lifetime of the 
Earl, who was no braggart of liis good deeds, only two or three 
intimate friends were aware of the circumstances under which it had 
come into his possession. To those friends it was well known, that 
although he had several paintings of greater price in his gallery, there 
were none which he beheld with greater pleasure than the one by the 
purchase of which he liad e|rected the happiness of two humble but 
deserving fellow-creatures. 


LA BETNE FORTE ET DURE. 

* 

Inquisitor, 

Where be your thumb-screws ? Set the wheel in sight; — 
Heat hot your pincers ; — make the furnace glow : — 

If there be feeling in his stubborn flesh:— 

If limbs will writhe, bones ache, or wrench’d joints crack — 
If quivering nerves will shrink at bleeding eyes 
Digg’<l out with red-hot prong from madden’d skull — 

I’ll tear the secret from him! 

Mask. 

We’ll spare no skill. — If hemp and screw will hold, 

We’ll squeeze his very thoughts from out their cells! — 

But I have known the wretch to whom confession 
Were worse than direst tortures of the rack ! 

Inquisitor, 


Prepare! 


The ^Victim: a Tragedy, 
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«LADr BAKBARA’a WHITE ROSE.” 

A TALE OP THE COURT OF JAMES TUE PUJST. 

Proud Whitehall was blazing with light and beauty. Cavaliers, the 
noblest and handsomest that England could boast, wandered through 
the gorgeous apartments, and ladies, the fairest the world could Sliow, 
swept along in the graceful Coranto, or listlessly reclined on velvet 
couches, playing with the jewelled feather fan. It was the moat 
splendid revel of the season. Inigo Jones had planned the magnifi¬ 
cent pageant *, rare Ben Jonson had composed the masque, rich with 
his own glorious poetry: and now masque and pageant alike over, 
the high and mighty James, surrounded by a chosen circle, stood 
speechifying, in his owm inimitable manner, on Jesuitism, witchcraft, 
puritani&m, and that subject dearer than all, “the right divine ot 
kings to govern wrong and his son, with that melancholy brow, 
which to the Italian astrologer toeslmdowed his fate, sate in moody 
silence, while the royal favourite, Buckingham, passed along — the ad¬ 
mired and worshipped of all beholders — nodding to one, laughing 
with another, or leading some belle of the court a few turns tlirougli 
the mazes of the dance. Little interest did the king or Ins son 
*awakcn; but the favourite, magnificent beyondccvcn regal splendour, 
and handsome beyond most of his contemporaries, was in the ban¬ 
queting rooms of Whitehall — as indeed he was felt to be through¬ 
out the kingdom —the most important personage of all present. 

Many an eager eye was fixed upon Buckingham, many an ear 
anxiously listened to catch his words, although they might be mere 
passing remarks, or mere passing compliments ; and when he stepped 
beside the recess, where an aged man, and a delicately fair girl, his 
daughter, were sitting, every eye was fixed iqmn the group. The 
conversation betw'een the favourite and the old man was long; and at 
length, taking the fair girVs passive hand, he led her forth among the 
circling^ dancers, and gracefully stepped a measure. 

The maiden was very beautiful j but her beauty was of that de¬ 
licate kind which half escapes cursory observation : and as she glided, 
with downcast eyes end mournful brow, as though her thoughts were 
far away, through the mazes of the dance, many wondered that 
from^ among so many more brilliant beauties, the favourite should have 
chosen that pale maiden. But while many wondered, and anxiously 
inquired wl^o that maiden—for she was unknown at court— could be, 
there was one who followed her, with eyes flashing with rage, and 
with cheek as pale with suppressed emotion as lipr own — the Lady 
Barbara, who had for the whole winter kept the capricious and way¬ 
ward favourite at her feet, and who, secure in lier matchless beauty 
and talents, had feared not, despite of the intrigues of his politic mo- 
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ther, to believe him her own. Who could this ifiaidcn be, on whose 
downcast brow Buckingham was gazing so earnestly ? Who could she 
be who«could receive too the attend^ of the aU-commanding fa¬ 
vourite with such listless indifference ? 

The Lady Barbara, with violent^effort, assumed a calm air ; she 
began conversing again with the cavaliers who stood duteously around 
* her, and carelessly inquired thi name of the maiden who had alike 
attracted their attention. She was, it appeared, the daughter of an 
old and wealthy Leicestershire knight, one Sir Wilfred Beaumanoir, 
wiio had lately come to town respecting a lawsuit; and it was con¬ 
jectured that as he came from the same county from whence the fa¬ 
mily of the favourite came, he might probably have been known to 
the favourite’s late father, Sir George Villiers. 

“A worthy old knight is Sir Wilfred,” said one, “but given, 'tis 
said, as much to astrology, and such like studies, as my Lady Bucking¬ 
ham. Why, his very appearance at court, they say, hath been put off 
until now, through waiting for a fortunate day.” 

Tlie Lady Barbara fixed her dark eyes intently on the speaker. “ A 
fortunate day for him ! ” said she. 

“No, for his darling daughter, who he verily believes is to attain 
high fortune in London,” wag the reply. 

“ Wliaf, is he then the country knight who hath purchased that 
jewel of Battista Croce, for which die asked three-score pounds, — 
the onyx sigil, I mean ?” said the second speaker. 

“ I know not,” replied the first; “ but ’tis likely enow, seeing that 
he is wholly bent on such wild fancies.” 

“ Niiy, cull them not wild fancies,” replied the second. “I may not 
say, but I believe in^hem; and ^), I well know, doth my Lady Bar-* 
bara.” • 

“ Lady Barbara, thus addressed, looked up as though aroused from 
an anxious dream. “ Who cannot but believe in them ? ” said she, 
earnestly; and again her eyes turned to the tall and graceful figure 
of Buckingham, winding his way through the mazes of the Coranto, 
and to the fair partner beside him. 

The dance at length ended, Buckingham replaced the timid girl by 
the side of her father, and joined the circle where his “ dear dad and 
gossip” was still edifying his admiring auditors with the outpourings 
of his right-royal wisdom. l;^till and statuc-like sat Lady Barbara, heed¬ 
less »indeed, not even hearing the compliments addressed to her, 
until the conversation of the group beside her again returned to the 
old Leicestershire knight and his fair daughter. 

“ She is truly lovelyl” said one; “ and methinj^s the name‘Venezia 
la Bella ’ becomes her well.” 

“ What said you of Venezia ? ” cried Lady Barbara, fixing her eyes 
on the speaker with a wildness that startled the whole company.* 

“That yonder fair maiden’s name is Venetia — Venetia Beau¬ 
manoir, Lady Barbara.” 

The lady clasped,her hands, and looked wildly'upwards. “ Guarda 
la Venezia” said Battista Croce to me. “ O fool that I was to tlxink 
of Venice. It was of a rival, of this Venetia, I was to beware! ” 
Her scarcely articulate words were understood by no one, but her 

E 4 
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deadly paleness and' violent agitation were plainly marked by all: 
and when Lady Barbara was led away, many conjectures were made 
as to the cause of her sudden Filncss, but all were far from the truth. 


It was in vain that the British Solcanon fulminated his anathemas^ 
in his delectable “ Dcmonologic ” agtftnst those detestable slaves of 
the devil, witches and enchanters, — vain even the statutes which 
awarded the penalty of death to all suspected of dealing in what was 
certainly appropriately called the black art; for during his reigr, 
beyond every other period, the thirst for forbidden knowledge per* 
vaded every rank of society, and the fearful profligacy of a court, 
w'hich, though presided over by one who chose to call himself IJcaven’s 
vicegerent upon earth, far more nearly resembled a Pandemonium, 
encouraged the efforts of the vilest wretches, who, although they might 
possess little skill in reading the secrets of futurity, were assuredly 
adepts in the black art of poisoning. Numerous were the adven¬ 
turers who at this period took up their residence in the outskirts of 
the metropolis, prepared to wring a precarious livelihood for them¬ 
selves fi*oin the hopes and fears and superstition of others ; and perhaps 
the place where beyond every other the greatest number had congre¬ 
gated was Golden Lane, a district still the abode of deep poverty and 
ignorance and vice, hut not, as»then, the resort of the high-born 
cavalier, and fair but profligate court lady. 

In a court leading into this disreputable locality, where the usurer 
plied his trade, which led his dupes to eat of the prison basket, or 
perhaps to end their career at Tyburn, and his fitting associate, the 
Wivener, sat ready to alter deeds, pr forge wil|^, at the behest of the 
penniless heir or the desperate gamester, — where the “ white witch ” 
followed her silly calling of pretending to cure every disease with 
“ herbes of marvellous efficacy, being allc pulled upwardc y® thirde 
night of y® newe moon,” and the dealer in perfumes — mostly a fo¬ 
reigner — offered “ the Countess of Suffolk’s bloom,” or the most 
absolute liquor of perfection,” to plant the roses of youth on the 
withered cheek, or, cautiously to the better-known customoi’, 

“ powder, number six,” whose deadly efficacy had often been proved, 
and even the more deadly “ Aqua Tofana,” — in this court, fit abode, 
ahd amid fitting companionship — dw(dta,woman who had long been 
celebrated as a dealer in charms. The mystery that hung around 
her — for oven her name was still unknown — had probably in¬ 
creased her fame ; for numerous were her customers ; and often, when 
day began to close, Jlic cavalier, wrapt in liis wide riding-cloak, liis 
rank indicated alone by the white leather boot, soiled and grim from 
the miry pavement, might be seen cautiously tapping at the closely 
shut floor, or the court lady, shrouded from view by the velvet mask 
and ample muffler, and followed by one muffled attendant, would steal 
along the unaccustomed way, fcarfnl of notice, yet sure to obtain it, 
from the stateliness of bearing which neither disguise nor appre¬ 
hension could wholly conceal. 

Such was the lady who, in the twilight^ stopped at the door, at 
which she tapped thrice, and was instantly admitted. The mask 
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was hastily laid aside, and the beautiful, but pale* and care-worn fea¬ 
tures of Lady Barbara met the view of the dealer in charms. 

“ Yo« are ill, my lady,” said she: “^nd I wonder not. Last night 
was enow to drive the roses from your cheek. But fear not; all will 
still be well.” • 

Lady Barbara looked anxiousW, almost wondcringly, at the speaker; 
for though she believed her possessed of supernatural knowledge, she 
scarcely expected to find her information extending to the particulars 
of the last night’s events. “How can all be well ?” said she. 

Easily, Lady Barbara. This girl is but just come from the country. 
We muJt frighten her, and send her back again.” 

“ Ah, but is she not the dreaded rival against whom I was warned ? 
‘Beware,* said Battista Croce, ‘beware of Venetia!* Alas! in his 
Italian phrase I believed he meant Venice ; but it was at her he 
pointed.” 

“ He did so, doubtless; for few have his knowledge. But still fear 
not, J^ady Barbara; we must counterwork ; and to that end I have 
caused her nurse to be sent to, and ere long she will be here.” 

“ Her nurse! — and coming here ? ” 

“ Yes, — and to know what the good fortune of last night portended. 
Sir Wilfred is half wild witli#joy, they say ; and so is my lady nurse: 
but the poor girl is quite woe-begone ; so she thinks, perchance, she is 
bewitched.” • 

“ Woe-begonc I — and so highly honoured by him: bewitched, in¬ 
deed ! Would that that bewitchment mightxontinue ! But ho^ knew 
you this ?” 

“ Lady Barbara, what is there I know not ? So I caused a letter 
to be sent, bidding ngy lady nurse, who hath great power over Sir* 
AVilfred, ^o come here, for that by the stars I have discovered great 
good fortune in store for her. The nurse was inquiring, as I tliought 
she would, after a cunning woman even when the letter met her, so 
she will be here ere long.” 

Meanwhile an elderly personage, in a sober-coloured gown of broad 
cloth, with stiff ruff of lawn edged with bone lace, and a silk scarf which 
she wrapped about her, and looked at with no little pride, entered the 
court, and cautiously made her way towards the very house where 
the dealer in clmi’ins and the Lady Barbara were engaged in close 
colloquy. Her knock was jthe signal for the lady to conceal herself, 
while the “ cunning woman ” advanced, welcomed her new customer, 
and by skilful questions and suggestions soon obtained gll tfie infor¬ 
mation Lady Barbara required, at the same time impressing the old 
woman so forcibly with a belief of her supernatuial powers as to send 
her away absolutely awe-struck. 

“ A marvellous woman I—she knows every thing 1 ” said the nurse, 
as she rejoined her companion, a fellow-servant, who, not without 
maAy misgivings, had waited at the end of the court; “ she knows all 
about why Sir AVilfred came to London, and my young lady’s good 
fortune last night fqo; and she saith groat things are in store for her 
if we do but follow her bidding : but one thing she saith that 1 doubt 
if my worthy master will agree to, and tlurt is, to bring her the 
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charm that is tici round mj young lady’s neck, and for which he gave 
so many pounds.” 

** Good nurse, surely you d^ not tell her of that^ when the out¬ 
landish man said it was to be kept quite secret ?** 

“Nay, she told me;~— for she’s a marvellous woman, and said it 
was a charm of great power, hut tli^ if it were brought to her she ^ 
could make it ton times more powerful.” 

“ It is very strange,” replied her companion j “ but I fear she 
dealcth with evil spirits. Truly I would counsel ye to have nought 
to do with her.” 

“ Nay, nay, ’twere folly to throw away good luck. And if she makes 
this great match for my young lady, what is it to us how she doth it ? ” 

#«#*#** 

“Look, Lady Ilarbara,” said the dealer in charms, as, a few evenings 
after, the fair court lady sat in the mean room of the unprincipled 
adventurer, “the talisman is yours: tie it round your neck, go 
boldly to the masque to-morrow, and see if your wayward tassel will 
not again seek his broken chain.” 

Lady Barbara clutched the precious jewel eagerly, — precious in¬ 
trinsically, but far, far more precious from the value with wliich su¬ 
perstition had invested it. Tliat fair and perfect agate, so beautifully 
engraved, set so richly in purest gold •— it was not its beauty, its per¬ 
fection, its cost, but its powtr of drawing favour toward the 
wearer, of attracting those whom she willed to attract, that rendered 
it so p^'ecious in the eyes of Lady Barbara. 

“ Oh, how greatly am I bound to you,” said she to the woman. 

“ Take my iJurse : but though filled witli gold, it is an inadequate 
■guerdon.” .. r 

“ Many thanks, lady,” replied the dealer in cliarms; “ bfit such as 
we often run great risk. Even now there are those who seek to 
ruin me. Promise but that in my Iwur of need you will stand ^my 
friend, and my utmost services are yours.” 

In an age when the most abandoned women so frequently obtained 
the protection of noble lafiics, and set justice at defiance, shall we 
wonder that such a payment was asked, and that the lady Barbara 
pledged herself to stand, if need there were, between the reputed witch 
and her deserved punishment ? “I will,— so fear not; only serve me 
fkithfully,” was the reply. “ Precious jewel!” continued she, fastening 
the agate round her neck. “Ay, ‘ Venetia la Bella,' make much of 
thy counterfeit; little thinkest thou that the true one is here.” 

# 

Again proud WIi*tehaU was blazing with light and beauty—again 
the fairest and the noblest were assembled; and, resplendent in jewels 
and in beauty. Lady Barbara took licr place among them. But although 
the Tavour-bringing talisman hung round her neck, her tassel 
returned not at her coll. Buckingham, changeful and wayward, 'had 
grown weaiyr of a devotion which had lasted the whole winter, and 
was not unwilling to seek a newer lady-love. A^in he danced with 
the fair Venetia, and again—^thc prey of tjic fiercest jealousy—Lady 
Barbara returne<l home. 

Had the dealer in charms deceived her ? No, for the jewel was . 
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aliown to Battista Groce, and he acknowledged it was his workmanship. 
Wherefore this change then ? The stars were not sinister. And I^ady 
Barbara pored over her horoscope, anil sought again and again the 
dealer in charms, to endeavour to account for the caprice of the way¬ 
ward favourite. » 

Meanwhile, the health of tlm fair Venetia slowly declined; she 
sorrowed for her native plac^ and the companions she had left 
behind: but, engaged in the furtherance of his lawsuit, and anticipat¬ 
ing the highest fortune for his darling child, Sir Wilfred Beaumanoir 
ruiisted her earnest entreaties to return to I^icestershire. 

Spring passed, summer came on, the court were about to remove 
to Tticobald*s, when one afternoon, out by the fields, then lone and un¬ 
frequented, although long since thickly covered with houses, a masked 
and muffled figure, attended by a servant almost as closely muffled as 
lier mistress, stood beneath some trees at some distance from the 
path—scarcely traceable, for so few passed that way—apparently 
anxiously waiting. Erelong a third female figure, equally shrouded 
from view, joined them; and the servant, retiring to some distance, left 
the two to their colloquy. Tiie reader need scarcely be told that these 
were the dealer in charms and Lady Barbara, who, now that the 
lengthened days no longer silvered her to visit the woman at her own 
house, had chosen this unfrequented spot to meet her. 

And docs she really return fortlMith to Leicestershire ? ” was the 
hurried inquiry. 

“ No. Sir Wilfred hath taken lodgings at Enfield, — both for the 
air, and that he may be near the court.” 

“ Impossible! Said you not that you could so work on the fears 
of the nurse that tlicy should all leave London,—ay, leave for ever ?’** 
dichso, Lady Barbara, but some mighty influence hath bafiied all 
my plans.” 

**Baffled, indeed! There's some hidden charm still—some cursed 
talisman—at Enfield! at Enfield ! Would slio were in her grave !’* 
And little would send her thither. Poor girl, she’s far from 
health; and so her nurse will come to me to-morrow for a cordial 
drinky forsooth. Shall I make her one ?” and tlie woman fixed her 
eyes empliatically on Lady Barbara. 

“ Ay, well can you make it. She looks pole too ; she cannot live 
through tlie summer.” 

“1 am ever ready to do my lady’s bidding,” replied the woman; 
“ but mine is a dangerous calling. The risk is great; and.surely Lady 
Barbara will bear me harmless ?” 

“ Itcly on it. Have I not promised ?” • 

“ But should I fall into trouble, some token, however small, by 
whicli I might let my lady know without risking a message.!’ 

Lady Barbara paused, but it was not to i*evoke her well-understood 
hint; it was not that slic feared putting herself farther into the power 
of the wretched woman, for tokens such as she asked hod been 
given even by the* ^favourite’s mother to her agents, and had been 
found powerful enough to open their prison doors: but she paused, 
uncertain what to give lier. The tabic-diamond that sparkled on 
her delicate finger was too valuable ; so was the ruby carcanet that 
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hung on her white liosom; the bracelet had been the gift of her god¬ 
father. What should she give her ? At length she took an artificial, 
white rose, which was fastened to her boddicc by a silver lace. “I 
once valued that rose greatly,*' said she, giving it; “ and well shall 1 
know it again—Be secret—be certain. Farewell! ” 

The woman returned to her home, Lady Barbara to her noble man¬ 
sion ; and with smiles on her brow* she glided through the dance 
that night. 

« « * « * 

Three days passed away, and Lady Barbara, in her velvet carroth, 
was returning to London from a visit to her godfather, anxious, yet 
almost fearful, to learn that intelligence which she dared not openly 
seek after, when a violent storm came on; and while the dappled 
horses and the velvet carrocli were placed for shelter beneath an 
out-building, the fair court lady and her waiting women were com¬ 
pelled to accept tlic accommodation wJiich the best room of a way- 
side inn could afford them. 

Through the thin partition and threadbare hangings, the loud and 
earnest conversation of the men in the kitchen might be plainly 
heard; and soon did Lady Barbara discover that the subject of con¬ 
versation, which was the news just braught from London, was that 
in which she, beyond all others, was most interested. 

“ Ay,** said a rough voice, “ mote poisonings,—and another Mistress 
Turner’s business; — but I’ll warrant me, some of your line court 
ladies are in it.” 

** No doubt on’t. But is the poor young creature really dead ?” 

“ Why, ’twas the strangest chance. An old nurse goes to a vile 
'witch in Golden Lane, thinking hcB a wise woman, and asketh for a 
cordial drink for her young lady. So this servant of the devil givetli 
her a bottle. The old woman takes it home, and pours it into a tall 
Venice glass, when, ei’C the poor young lady could drink it, her little 
dog leaps on the table, overthrows it, and begins to lap it, when, be¬ 
hold you, in three minutes he lies dead! There was bustle enow, I 
promise you ; but the best part of the news is, that the witch is now 
safe in Newgate, for I saw lier carried there.” 

“ Nay, good man, better news an’ ye had seen her at Tyburn,” rc- 
))licd another; “for depend on’t the court lady, at whose bidding she 
did it, will get her off after all.” 

“ Nay, I heard nought of court ladies, though I’ll warrant me there 
is one, os I said.” 

“And T’ll-warrant, then, that the witch holdeth some token where¬ 
by she will bo savetkfrom the gallows. Would that I knew who that 
court lady was. But depend on’t she’ll be found out after all.” 

Lady Barbara heard no more; she had fainted. 

“ No wonder,” said her chief waiting woman, “ no wonder, poor 
lady, frightened* with the storm, and then put into this close, low, 
shabny room, and a. set of noisy clowns swilling their beer just beside 
us;—faugh ! I should not be surprised if I faintetf myself.” 

“ Only hear yonder madam, with her sill^gown, forsooth,” muttered 
the angry hostess, “ Fhinted! Marry come up. I’ve heard that these 
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fine waiting women ape tlieir ladies in every thing, so I trow they 
take up with cast-off fainting fits, as w^l as with cast-off gowns.” 

Lady l^arbara returned sick in body, but far more sick at heart; 
her deadly plan had failed: and, oh, on the brink of what awfnl 
danger she stood! Mere country clowns had talked of some court 
lady having instigated the wrftched woman to her deadly work. 
.Would not wiser men say the same ? Many, many were the anxious 
hours she passed in forming the wildest schemes. At length, when 
the dreaded message came that a person wished to see her, — her 
atone, — she took her stern determination. “ Bid the woman meet 
me when I ride out in the Park tb-morrow,” said she to her favourite 
waiting woman, “ I can then speak to her without suspicion.” 

Morning came, and in richest attire, beaming with beauty, radiant 
with smiles. Lady Barbara, on her milk-white jennet, followed by her 
serving men, rode to the Park, while one highly-honoured cavalier 
kept close beside her bridle rein. Erelong a woman, carefully muffled, 
was seen approaching them; but even when she came near. Lady Bar¬ 
bara’s smile forsook not her brow. Waving her hand to her com¬ 
panion, she urged her palfrey a short distance onward, and com¬ 
menced, as it seemed, an earnest conversation with this woman, who 
carried somewhat in her han€. There was nothing to awaken suspi¬ 
cion in this, for women willi trinkets or perfumes for sale were often 
to be found in the Park at this period ; nor did her companion appre¬ 
hend danger, until a loud sliriek startled him, and lie hastened to the 
lady just in time to save her from falling. • “ Cause her to be seized,” 
said Lady Barbara, in a faint whisper; “ she liatU sought to poison 
me with a white rose” 

'I'oo occupied wilh*!iis fainting charge was the cavalier to give the 
order, nor, wlien Lady Barbara heard that the woman had escaped—for 
she felt tliat her fatal secret was safe—was she displeased. The belief—• 
perhaps a correct one—that artificial flowers could be poisoned so as 
to produce instant death to the person smelling them, was general at 
this period, and this had suggest(*d to Lady Barbara the scheme of 
pretending that the woman wlio was charged with the token flower 
had been sent to take away licr life. Tliat the fairest of tlie court 
ladies should be in danger of such murderous attempts, seemed likely 
enough; and so the high and mighty Janies edified a select circle that 
very evening with a dissertation on the fearful abounding of poisoners, 
as well as of witches, and on the singular chance that the lives of two 
court ladies should have been attempted, but, happily, attempted in 
vain; adding, tliat tlic vile witch who was then in Newgate should be 
put on her trial on the morrow, and hanged forthwith. 

And so it was. The confession tliat she made was disbelieved; for 
had not all London heard of the story of Lady Barbara and thfe poisoned 
white rose? And while the preparer of the deadly draught swang at 
Tyburn, she who had directed its making, surrounded by sympathis¬ 
ing friends, rcceiv.ed their congratulations on her wondrous escape, 
and heard with scarcely suppressed joy the intelligence that Sir Wil¬ 
fred Bcaumanoir and hisi darling daughter had quitted London, fear¬ 
ful of a longer stay, and had returned, determined never again to seek 
• court favour, to Leicestershire. 
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Many years passed away. The wayward favourite was marrivd; 
and Lady Barbara, who had al^ married, now resided in Northampton¬ 
shire. A splendid entertainment was about to be given *by Lord 
Sondes, and invitations were sent to all the neighbouring nobility and 
gentry, and among them to the Lady Barbara and her husband. 

The bright summer’s day passed pjeasantly j and as evening drew • 
on, the company in separate groups paced along the terraced walks.* 
of the garden, or wandered in the Park, where a succession of 
masques and pageants had already amused the guests, and where 
the performers in their quaint apparel still lingered. It was now 
clear twilight; many of the guests Were preparing to depart, when a 
female figure, closely masked, but bearing the attributes of Flora, 
her head flower-crowned, and her lap filled with flowers, advanced 
with stately step from among the neighbouring trees, and with 
courteous obeisance passed along, gliding from one group to another, 
and presenting a beautiful flower to each lady. The Lady Barbara 
was sitting at a short distance from her companions; and it was 
observed that as the masked figure drew near to her she started. 
The figure approached quite close,—it was thought she whispered 
some words,—^when a faint cry was heard, and a convulsive shudder 
was observed to pass over her ; but ert3 a moment passed, the mask 
had vanished, and Lady Barbara lay lifeless on tlie green sward, 
a white rose fastened with a silver lace close beside her. 

Swift pursuit was made after the mask, but nought could be 
discovered, either who she? was, or from whence ; but when the white 
rose was seen by tlie Lady Barbara’s favourite attendant, too well did 
she recognise it; and then she confessed how her lady lind given that 
'very.rose to the witch of Golden Lane, and hdw she had refused lo 
acknowledge that pledge, when it was brought to her by the woman’s 
sister, and who now had doubtless poisoned lier. 

The Lady Barbara was buried privately; for the story had flown far 
and wide: but for many generations the neiglibouring peasantry firmly 
believed that in the summer twilight, just under the clump of elms 
beneath which her last breath was drawn, Lady Barbara, fair and 
stately, but with horror-struck features, might be dimly seen gazing 
intently on the fatal white rose which she held in her hand. 


EPIGKAM. 

Of all pursuits which stir up men’s suspicion, 
The sorriest is “ a trading politician.*’ 


The Patriot. 
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CORN LAWS AND FREE TRADE. 

BT THE BON or ^ ENGLISH MERCHANT. 

"•In the last number of the Magazine appeared a curious correspondence 
between the “ Society for the Emancipation of Industry” and the 
A»ti-Corn League, in which the Society invited the League to discuss 
the question of a Free-Trade in Gold, and on the effect of the present 
system of the Currency on the question of Free-Trade in Com, and 
of Free-Trade generally. To this invitation the League returned a 
roj)ly, declining to enter into the discussion! 

Tlic League, however, although it thus repudiates ‘‘free-trade” in 
discussion, continues to put forward with all the influence which 
talent, money, and energy can command, its war-cry of “ Cheap Bread.” 
It is to this point that we think it may be useful to direct the public 
attention by a few brief observations. 

It cannot be denied, that of all popular watchwords, the cry of 
“ Cheap Bread ” is likely to most popular, and to enlist under its 
banner the largest number of persons. Every one desires to buy 
cheap; and of all cheap articles bread seems to be the one most desir¬ 
able to buy cheapest; the proposition seems to be self-evident; it re¬ 
quires more than ordinary boldness to assure a starving multitude that 
bread may be cheap, but not, therefore, more easy of attainment; — 
unhappily, it is diffcult to reach with argument and logic those classes 
who are most susceptible of populty* excitement, and whose prejudices 
are the mf»st readily to be enlisted in favour of this popular outcry. 

There is one specious plea put foiward by the advocates for the 
abolition of the Corn Laws, which deserves special consideration, and 
that is, their argument for placing the price of corn on what they call 
its “ natural level.” By this phrase “ natural level,” we presume, is 
meant that the price of corn ought to be abandoned to the operation 
of those natural causes, which would determine its price in this coun¬ 
try according to the general quantity of corn produced in other coun¬ 
tries, and the cost of such production. Now, if tliis country was in a 
natural state, and if all the employments of industry in this counti^ 
were in a natural state, instead of* being, as they are, a complicated 
system of political, commercial, and social policy, we can easily under¬ 
stand that it would bo fair to leave the pnee of corn to .that natural 
level wliich such a state of things would allow. • But the advocates 
for the support of the agricultural interest contend, that as the whole 
system of this country is ai’tificial, you cannot forcibly introduce this 
“ natural level” system into the unnatural system which exists \^ith 
out 'disturbing detrimentally the whole artificial fkbric. “ Wlint 
then,” say the abolitionists, “ is it wise to raise artificially the price of 
corn, the staff of li^e, the principal article of food for the labouring 
classes ?” To this wc reply, that the supporters of the agriculturists 
say no such thing. Tliey say that the price of corn is artificially raised 
.by taxation; not by the farmers for their own benefit, but by the 
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State for its own uses; and that it would be unwise, as it would-be 
unfair, so long as that taxation exists, to refuse to the agriculture of 
the country some protection from the competition of those tjountrics 
in which the same taxation docs not exist. They say likewise, that 
the whole of the monetary arrangements of this country are artilicial; 
that the National Debt is an exti’aoi|^innry piece of artificial contriv-^ 
ance, of great curiosity and perhaps of great utility; but that its effect 
is to increase the price of all articles of production, and of corn among 
the rest; and they say that to expect that a natural price can result 
from nil artificial cost, is not only unwise but absurd. It is unfair to 
say tliat the Corn Laws increase the price of corn, meaning by that 
price the necessary cost and the not less necessary profit of its produc¬ 
tion ; they do not add to this price; their only operation is to support 
it, in order to ensure to the whole comtnunity a steady and a certain 
supply of so important a commodity, and to obviate tlie danger of re¬ 
lying on the production, and on the will and caprice of foreign coun¬ 
tries, in times of war as well as of peace, for a principal article of food. 
We contend that the Corn Laws do not cause tlie high price ; that 
liigh price is produced mainly by high taxation ; in the same way that 
• other restrictive laws on the importation of foreign articles of produce 
or manufacture do not cause the like i«*ticlcs of domestic production 
to he high in price, but tliey support the prices which have been 
made high by other causes ; or? in other words, tlicy prevent the in¬ 
justice of admitting the manufacture of tlic foreigner, who is taxed 
little, from competing with the homo manufacturer, wlio is taxed 
much. 

Let us take another view of the question. In the winter of 1821-2 
the price of wheat was forty shillings a qurrtcr. Now is it not 
the fact, that while the corn was thus low the agricultural labourer 
was in a condition of extreme distress, and that, deprived of employ¬ 
ment, nothing but the humane interposition of the Poor Laws —when 
the Poor Laws still preserved the character of humanity with which 
the ancic’nt statute of Klizaheth invested them — saved him from 
positive starvation ? But was nobody benefited by this cheap corn ? 
Were the manufacturers benefited? Surely, if clieap corn is to be of 
advantage to any one, it must be most of advantage to them. What 
is the fact? The extreme distress of the manufacturing districts at 
'that time surpassed even tlie distress of the present year. Notwilh- 
standing tlie cheapness of bread, the unemployed artizan could not 
buy it. He ate it os charity, not as the remuneration for labour. 
And why was tliis? The cheap bread so delusively held out as the 
greatest of bcncritf\which the labouring population could attain — this 
ciieapcning of bread by making it not worth while for the farmer to 
carry on bis tillage and to give employment to agricultural labourers 
— deprived the manufacturer of his most valuable class of customers, 
the home consumer. Thus, in 1822, on one side was cheap bread, 
which the manufacturing artizan wanted; and on the other side was 
cheap manufactures, which the agricultural labourer craved for, while 
neither was able to purchase the prodi^ption of the other. The 
cheapness of each, intact, put an end to the production of either, and 
the cessation of production causing a cessation of employment, the. 
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working-man’s commodity, labour, became cheaper than manufactures 
or corn, and consequently there could be obtained less in exchange 
for it tlian before. * . 

But who,“then, is benefited by cheap corn, and a general corre¬ 
sponding cheapness of all the produce of labour ? All those who live 
on fixed incomes ; all those whf live on the interest of the National 
Debt, and on the produce of the taxes. It is to these classes that 
iow prices are a positive gain; for they receive in proportion to 
the depreciation of the value of labour more than they have a 
right to receive, and more than the nation in its capacity of debtor 
contracted to pay.^ When corn was ciglity shillings a quarter, 
the money of individuals was borrowed by tlie State, and the 
nation agreed to mortgage its labour on the calculation of such 
a system of prices ; when corn is forty shillings a quarter, it 
IS as deal* as tlic sun at noonday that it costs the national debtor two 
quarters instead of one to pay so much of the interest of the Na¬ 
tional Debt. And if the wages of labour fall, as they uniformly do, to 
the level of the low price of bread and other commodities, it is equdly 
clear that it costs the labourer double the quantity of his property — 
that is, his labour—to pay his quota to the national creditor. So that 
it would appear of low price»gencrally, that they operate against the 
interests of tlie poor, and in favour of the interests of the rich; for as 
the interest of the National Debt mfist be paid, whatever may be the 
state of prices, high or low, the receiver of that interest is enabled to 
purchase more of low-priced commodities than of high-priced; imd the 
producer of those commodities must give'more of those commodities, 
whether of com or of anything else, or of labour, in discharge of his ^ 
individual obligation #0 the national creditor. 

The sirtycct of free trade in corn, and of free trade generally, is so 
bound up witli other important considerations, that it is useless to 
attempt to discuss it as an isolated question. The main argument of 
the advocates for free trade seems to he, that Kvery nation should 
be at liberty to purchase at the cheapest market.” This as an 
abstract proposition is plausible enough ; but, like any otlier abstiact 
proposition, the practical question for consideration is, how far it is 
applicable to the actual circumstances of this country. This “ liberty 
of purchasing at the cheapest market,” say the philosophical advocates 
ot free trade, “ is the plain and natural system of trade.” “ That may 
be, reply practical men, “ but the whole system of our trade^ of our 
finance, and of our monetary arrangements, is not natural, but artificial,” 
How are we to dovetail your natural theories with our Artificial and 
coini>licatcd system as it exists ? The selling valilb of a manufactured 
article is its cost of production; tlic cost of its production mainly 
depends on the cost of the food of the producer. Now, if the coigt of 
the food of the producer is artificially I'aiscd, by excessive taxation, 
much higher in this country than in a foreign country, how is 
the heavily taxed .commodity to compete in the market with llie 
same lightly taxed -commodity ? Com is this commodity; let it ho 
proved that it matters nothing whether corn be produced in tliis 
country or not; that it matters nothing wlietlier this country shall 
• he dependent on a foreign supply of food or not; that it matters 
nothing whether the largo mass of* agricultural labourers be thrown 

JULy, 1845.— so. I. VOL. xv. i- 
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out of employment*or not; and that it matters nothing whether the 
agriculture interest be or be pot destroyed; and then we will admit 
that much of the objection to a free trade in corn is remove. But 
until all tliis be proved, wc must hold him to the decided opinion that 
nothing would be more prejudicial to the general interest of the 
country than a free trade in corn; aad that this truth would soon be 
found out by the manufacturers tliemselves, who are now led away^ 
by the delusive temptation of clieap bread, wluch would warrant their 
pajang less wages, and thereby diminish their cost of production, to 
their apparent present profit, but to tlieir eventual total ruin. The 
truth is, that the fabric of our social edifice is so ortificiftlly con¬ 
structed, that one stone of it cannot be disturbed without aficctiiig 
the stability of the whole building. Farmers, manufacturers, the 
receivers and the payers of the taxes^mortgagors and mortgagees, 
are all bound up together in a community of interest; and it is in 
vain for one class to endeavour to ameliorate its own condition at the 
expense of another. If the manufacturer docs buy high-priced bread, 
the farmer, on the other hand, buys the other’s high-priced manu¬ 
factures, and both sustain high-priced taxes. "We support the agri¬ 
cultural interest on higher grounds than on the mere question of price; 
we regard it as a great national question, of the highest national 
importance, that this country should not be dependent on foreign 
countries for a main article of rts subsistence ; but if we could per¬ 
suade foreign nations so far to practise a sort of universal philanthropy 
as to participate in our 'national debt, and to assist our national 
expenditure, we should then be in a condition to listen more favour- 
• ably to the question of the competition of foreign labour in our own 
market. Till then, it seems to u(f, we must b€ content to preserve, 
with our monopoly of debt, our monopoly of trade, and our prudent 
protection to the growth of our own corn. 

C, R. 


e WOMAN’S LOVE. 

Fob a woman’s heart is possest 
With love, and love alone : —— 
The grave is her only rest 
When that sweet hope is gone’.! 


Old Ballad, 
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A CHAPTER ABOUT BROKERS, 

« 

BT THE AUTHOR OF SEBIOUS REFLECTIONS,** 

The Broker is almost invarial)!^ a respectable man. This may seem 
a Yash assertion \ but though there are exceptions to all rules, I insist 
on the general validity of this. 

There are captious censors who have found fault with the manner 
in which the word respectable is usually applied in England. And we 
have had frequent repetitions of an insipid passage from the works of 
Mr. Joseph Miller, respecting a witness, who, being interrogated by 
the magistrate, ‘‘ What do you mean by a respectable man ? ” replied, 
‘‘ Vy, 1 means to say, as he alvays kep a oss and gig.** At this, for¬ 
sooth, the magistrate laughed, and the audience laughed, but very 
unwisely, in my opinion. 

The witness had a more logical head than they. He perceived 
plainly, that in order alwajv to keep the “ oss and gig,** his friend 
must have had money or credit. The argument, then, stands thus: 

‘ To have money or credit is cqui’^alcnt to being respectable: this 
man had money or credit; therefore he was respectable.*’ And the 
said argument is quite iiTefrogable. * 

Now the Broker, as long as he exercises his profession, is scarcely 
ever without money, whether Ids own or other people’s, matters not. 
much. Some share df it is legally assured to him, at all events, and 
he almosl invariably contrives to secure more than the law ever 
intended to allow him, which is extremely convenient. But there are 
other reasons why the Broker always seems to me, par excellence, a 
respectable man, and why, if 1 were obliged to seek a profession, 1 
would prefer his to any other. 

He is perpetually surrounded by ruin and misfortune, yet, in his 
own person and pursuits, remains unscathed and unmoved. Nay, not 
exactly unmoved, because the more of misery and confusion that is 
around him the better he is contented, and the more do his own gains 
increase. Supposing the Broker to have a feeling heart for the dis¬ 
tresses of others (a weakness with which he is not usually troubled), 
then his profits come in, to the efiect of gently assuaging his grief^ 
and diverting his attention. Supposing him to have no' heaii; at all, 
he is never blamed for the want of it, because atf the world is ready 
(or ought to be ready) to say that such distresses are none of his 
business, and that he has enough to do with his own peculiar duties, 

Bjit what rivets my preference- for the Broker’s profession is, that 
he seems actually to realise Horace’s dream of the man “ integer 
scelerisgue purus**. If the world around him be ever so terribly 
smashed and crashed, he always remains tranquil and placid. If not 
tranquil, he is only roused to pleasurable excitement. The more of 
destruction, as I have said above, the better.-— A ** smash** is his 
* delight; ho prays for it. 

F 2 
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He himself never can be smashed. He is arrow proof and boinb 
proof against adversity, nay, is in league with her iu all her evil 
tricks, and knows her ways so well, that she cannot upset or'circum- 
vent him.— To wish tliat a Broker may be unfortunate, seems as 
nonsensical as to wish tliat the detil may go to — his own proper do¬ 
minions! The Broker may fall sick find die, *tistrue, (which cannot 
happen to the devil,) or he may find liis way, if he chooses, to Botany^ 
Bay or the gallows. But I deny that any of the ordinary so called 
mishaps of life can overpower him. He has means to triumph over 
them ail; he is so accustomed to look misfortune iu the face, andto 
walk about with her arm in arm, that she has no terrors for'him : or 
if he should sink in the world, ’twill be but a momentary immersion, 
and ho will rise again brisk and buoyant as ever. 

Having referred to Horace for his “ integer vifm'* &c., I need 
sctfrcely remind the classical reader of Lucretius with his ** suave 
mari niagno^** &c., for the one will naturally suggest the other. The 
latter, as all the world knows, commences his second book with 
an observation (rather apropos dcs holies by the bye), How deligbtful 
it is to stand upon terra firma, and witness the struggles of some poor 
unfortunates who have been mad enough to venture upon the water, 
and arc now beaten and buffetted by tlu? merciless winds and waves! 

The lioman poet and philosopher gives the sentiment con gustOj 
and thci’c is no doubt that he was perfectly in the right. Nothing 
can bo more clmrming than to witness the perplexity and miseries of 
others, whilst wo ourselves are quite safe and sound. Besides, we can 
enjoy ad libitum the pleasures of sympathy, (respecting which I wrote 
,in a previous chapter,) and can exclaim in a melodious tone: “Poor 
creatures, I really pity them veiy niuch 1” *• 

It seems to me most probable that it was from the universality of the 
sentiment that Lucretius wisely chose it for the commencement of his 
book. He might have shrewd suspicions that the philosophical doc¬ 
trines in the chapter which ho then began would not meet with uni¬ 
versal approval, and that he ought therefore to bespeak a fair hearing 
at all events, by a dictum so jdeasant and acceptable, that for this 
much he would be quite sure of getting unqualified applause. 

Now the Broker is almost perpetually in that peculiar state of enjoy¬ 
ment which is held up to admiration and envy by the Roman poet. 

“ Suave [cst],” says Lucretius, and no doubt it is doubly sweet to the 
Broker,.who, though unharmed, is yet not a wicrc looker-on, but lias 
himself, to u considerable degree, the power of increasing or diminish¬ 
ing tlic tempest around him. —Suave estf no doubt, and he can also 
in a beautiful manner exemplify the grace of *^suaviter in modof he 
can smile if lie will, and speak pleasantly, when he bundles out the sick 
man, in order to sell the bed whereon the poor devil had lain down 
in liopes to die unmolested. 

The Broker gets beyond Lucretius’s notion of enjoyment. He has 
the additional diversion of standing on deck amidst the winds and 
waves, without even the risque of being upset by*a lurch, or wetting 
his jacket. Nay mort^ he is like a man wearing enchanted armour, 
moving apparently in a sphere of wretchedness and woe, but all the 
while protected within a sphere of his own. One might also aay, as * 
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if^he were in a diving bell, only that, as aforesaid, he never sinks in 
the world, but is always buoyant ^ 

I hafe been especially struck by the phasis of character which the 
broker exhibits at his own house in his hours of relaxation. He 
there pre-eminently realises Hora<»*s notion of the “integer vitesy* 
&c.; for whilst he sits at his deck, or has his plate of turtle soup sent 
in for dinner, he is actually and visibly surrounded by the wreck and 
fragments not only of one but of many worlds. Yes, indeed! for 
every poor man has his own little world (a great matter to him). The 
Broker comes to smash, crasli, and disperse this; [but I beg his 
pardon,^tis not his doing; the storm is raised by the sheriff and laws 
of the land]. Then also the bailiff comes, and shuts up the poor man 
within prison walls, so that he has no chance of retrieving his little 
world, or obtaining any other under the sun. The very sun-light and 
the blessed sun itself are henceforth lost to him. • 

Thereafter, as I have said, the Broker may be found sitting calmly 
and placidly amidst multifarious fragments of the wreck. Old house¬ 
hold things are there on which the hearts of the inmates loved lo 
dwell. Objects from which they never thought to separate;—cum¬ 
bering old house clocks, for example, that stood in ball or corridor, 
warning them without cessation, and too often in vain, bow frail and 
fleeting was their tenure of this world’s wealth. Yes, the clocks were 
too often neglected. But objects 6f special affection are there,— 
trifles of bijouterie, and curious works of art — pledges.of love and 
friendship, from which the possessors thought of parting just as little 
as from life itself,—objects which had rested for many a year on 
chimney shelves of boudoirs and libraries, or which were cai'cfully^ 
locked up in sccrctairtis and otlior»rcpositories of the family domicile. 

But the Bi*okcr came, and the separation was cflTcctcd in a trice. The 
proprietors arc still alive, — perhaps, because my worthy 
respectable friend had no direct power over their lives; but their 
hold over the so-callcd realities, or the “real properties*' of tliis 
world, is utterly broken. Only the old household remembrances 
arc left, and these may possibly endure for ever, wakening up with 
tenfold strength after the sleep of death — who can tell ? Cer¬ 
tainly not the Broker. His investigations do not extend that length, 
and lie is fur too much occupied with the present to trouble himself 
about the future. 

* Tis a stirring and industrious life, Ills; he is up early and late. 
Go out betimes in the cold fog of a gray March morning, and 
though many doors and windows are yet barred and Closed in, yet 
not so arc the Broker’s. You will meet him perhtps walking briskly 
along the street, by half-past seven o’clock. He moves with the 
alert and determined manner of one who knows that ho has import¬ 
ant business in hand, and is sure to succeed therein. He docs not 
give himself airs of importance without special authority, not .lie; 
and this is another reason why I admire the Broker’s profession. 
He is, for all immediate intents and purposes, as absolute as any 
king. This is still better than the “ suave est ” of Lucretius, and I 
ought to have remarked upon it sooner. 

• But kings, however absolute they may be, do sometimes look 
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out for on auxiliary; and this is exactly what our worthy friejid, 
if you meet him right early i;i the morning, has come forth to do. 
He wonders whether, in this cold weather, his neighbour *Knabbs 
the bailiff will be equally matinal and true to his appointment; for 
Knabbs is a gay young man, Who spends whole nights at fashion¬ 
able places, and sometimes talks a& if he despised business, and 
would not be troubled with it any more. He is punctual this morn¬ 
ing, however, and comes swaggering along attired in a style which he 
intends shall be f«/^ra-captivating and effective. He has revived 
the old fashion of shirt-frills; and he proves his respectability by 
an enormously massive gold nock-chain, whereby ho supports his 
watch, and by certain rings of portentous form, which ho sports 
upon each hand. • 

J!*Jeasant and jocose is the salutation betwixt these two early 
risers. One asks t'other, “Wliat's o’clock, and what is it to hcy 
then?” and Ida friend answers, “A regular smash, and no mis¬ 
take.” So they move on together, this par nohile fratnim 
respectable men— arcades ambo; and as the matter is not quite 
without interest, I shall add a brief notice respecting the family 
whose little domestic world they are now proceeding to demolish. 

There was some doubt ujjou my mind whither the steps of the par 
nohile were about to tend, and where the storm would break; but now 
'tis clear. The “smash” is to take place at the house of poor half-crazy 
Rainbeau, the artist, who' only the winter before last was feted and 
eulogised among the best circles of the West-end, and who still enjoys 
• a good reputation as un homme de merite. The Broker and his friend 
have a special predilection for bibaking up nhbbs, as they pall them, 
of which word the briefest definition is, that it means the reverse of 
snobs. Now Rainbeau is a sort of nobb; he has always moved in 
good society, and possesses an excellent house, crammed full of 
knicknacks, which will make a profitable job for the Broker. 

Moreover, he is an irritable person, this artist; one with Welsh 
or Irish blood in his veins, who will show^jight perliaps, which is 
extremely diverting. And up to tlie present hour, although no 
longer young, lie remains as ignorant as a child of the real cliarac- 
ter of the world in which he moves. He has been the spoiled child 
of fortune, and now she begins to wheel about,'and turn viciously 
against her oncc-pettod favourite. For he W'as well born and well 
bred, this ‘Rainbeau, and had some patrimony in his own right, 
wherewith to begin his career. But he would absolutely do no- 
thing, from his very boyhood, but paint or model, and no sooner 
found himself independent, than ho walked away to Italy, where, 
or in other parts of tlic Continent, he staid five years, working in-* 
dustriously all the time. ® 

Meanwhile his illations, who were plain country people, thought 
that he was entirely mad. They had not a doubt -upon this point, and 
only wondered from what remote and unheard-of branch of the family 
tree such a strange mania had been derived. At last, when he became 
more and more obstinate, and showed method in his madness, they 
detested him, and unavoce declared that he «never would do no 
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good.” But now be it observed that malgri duch prophecies, this 
man has been impiensely successful in London, which, as every body 
knows, ns the hot-bed and conservaiory of genius. There are in¬ 
stances however of the said conservatory becoming rather too hot for 
the occupant, and we consequently hear such exclamations as the 
following: “ This is indeed hol^work !” or, “ Would to Heaven 1 had 
never breathed the air of London I” and so forth. 

' And the artist to whom our arcades amho are about to pay their 
morning visit is exactly one of that class for whom the ** hot-bed of 
genius” has, with mistaken zeal, been overheated. Impatience of 
temper,mud the propensity to jump at conclusions without adequate 
premises, are common enough in all parts of the world. He was not 
without friends, this man, as long as his patrimony lasted; and after 
the five years spent abroad, ’twas thought that he could not do better 
than set up at once in London: — ‘‘he was already able to cope with 
the best artists, and might soon outstrip them all.” 

So said his friends and advisers. They were (though perhaps they 
did not know it) like gamblers, who used him like a die to be cast 
from the dice-box upon the arena of “ Life in London,” with the pre¬ 
sentiment that he would win. Well, at the outset the chances seemed 
indeed to be in their favour* He hod good introductions; he had 
evidently very considerable talents; and in consequence, as I have 
said before, was feted, eulogised, and encouraged, in all quarters, as 
every new comer in London is almost sure to he, for a time. 

But lie worked hard, and got orders for pictures and statutes, this 
man! He was destined, forsooth, to be a second Michael Angelo, and 
like the said Michael, he would no doubt become rich as well as inde¬ 
pendent. So he mu!ft needs hav^ a wife also, and then a commodious 
and creditable house for the said wife as her future home, wherein 
she could receive decorously and creditably her own and his friends. 
Tliereafter a family in due time followed of course* 

'Twas costly, all tins. But then the patronage of Lord * * ♦ ♦ 
alone was well worth at least one thousand pounds per annum, and 
that of the rich Mr. * * * * might average at five hundred more; 
and though the expenses of life in London were great, there was no 
need to despond. But although the patronage of his Lordship had 
been very liberal at first, and though his demeanour and conduct 
continued to be very kind and condescending, yet, somehow or an¬ 
other, his orders for works to be completed did not fall in so rapidly 
as had been wished and expected. Possible enough that other soi- 
disant Michael Angelos had come in the way, and that at last our 
promising friend would be cut out and left in l%e lurch. Moreover 
he happened to be, and still is, a nervous irritable subject. 

“My husband hath been ill—is irritable,” says the wife of (Och- 
laugchliiger’s) Corregio; (who also would have received visits from 
the Broker, if ho had possessed any movables worth seizing).. By 
slow but sure degrees, our acquaintance discovered that his money 
was all gone, that* credit was almost expiring, and that though he 
cherished expectations of* Peruvian wealth to flow in, yet he^had be¬ 
come imperceptibly surrounded and watched by troublesome acquaint- 
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aiices, who did not care a rush about mere expectations, but required 
an absolutely fixed day and date for payment. 

But he had got into Iiis brain some sadly original noticna, this 
painter. He really believed that, for the most part, the world was 
made up of good, pious, clever and intelligent people, (and so it is, 
no doubt). However, he drew a moft awkward and illicit inference 
from tlicsc premises. He fancied that such a good, pious, intelligent 
world surely would not allow him and his family to -starve, unless by* 
some fault of his own he had deserved this harsh treatment. So hy 
degrees lie quite clierishcd tlic notion that if there were any defalca¬ 
tion, (and too siirely there was) of the requisite income this must 
be all his own fault, and he therefore commenced working at such a 
rate, that no mortal constitution could stand it. 

To be able to conceive a powerful and effective work of art may 
seem very easy and very natural; and so it is, no doubt, to certain 
minds. Even tiiis, however, is not to be accomplished if the mind is 
disturbed and the nerves arc all out of tunc. But to carry out one’s 
conception upon the blank dead canvass, or to bring it into life in the 
cold clammy obstinate clay, obedient and plastic as it seems, but per¬ 
verse too often, hie labor^ hoc ojnis est ? Now this poor devil of an 
artist had once or twice done such things with great effect, and be¬ 
lieved that he could always achieve cciual merit in his productions, 
and thus at all events deserve a continuance of ample remuneration. 

So he laboured on, as T have already said, never finding any fault 
with the pood pious world, in whom he wished to retain entire con¬ 
fidence, but rather taking all the hlame upon himself. Now the en¬ 
thusiasm of the patrons of art is too apt to resemble sometimes a fire 
‘kindled from mere straw. It blazas nobly at fi»st, giving thereby an 
unequivocal demonstration of light, and a considerable pfoinise of 
heat; but most ingloriously it expires when most needed, and those 
who lioped for the warmth may freeze to death. 

There is, be it observed, a sadly intimate connection betwixt the 
very best moods of so-called creative genius and the deepest de¬ 
spondency. Painful exertion naturally excites brilliant hopes for a 
time, because exertion in itself is exciting. He who has sufficient 
strength to make an effort will also have strengtli enough to hope. 
But the excitement is short-lived. I speak of artists and their laTbours; 
and if the work remains, firstly, unpaid for, and, secondly, without in¬ 
telligent admirers, there is then a double cause for disappointment and 
sorrow. An intelligent admirer, who strongly states that the work 
deserves to gain a prize, may at least afford a lambent gleam of con¬ 
solation to the man I'/ho secs the broker and the bailiff looming like 
thunder clouds in the distance. 

Ani^ if the rich lord or squire were to come with a full purse to 
purchase the work, this no doubt would tend to heal the wounds and 
wear and tear of the nervous system which the said labours had caused. 
But to have neither one nor the other, to receive neither praise nor 
pelf, to be left quite alone in his own little world, ‘.which he is unable 
to make hold together, — that is to say, with wife and children, whom 
lie no longer can adequately support, and in his own house too, with 
his poor household gods about him, which by a sort of devildom have < 
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become not his, but the property of the sheriff, and are now under 
the sovereign sway of tlie Broker, — this is rather too trying for any 
temper tinder the sun, unless perhaps if were for that of Mark Tapley! 

So this poor crazy Kainbeau went down hill, every day and hour 
bringing him some new mishap, adding to his involvements, and 
accelerating his fall. And what was worst of all, his health failed, 
and then he could not try expedients to avert impending fate, nor 
'even make excuses for being unable to meet his engagements. And 
now the Broker and his fidm Achates are going to break him up; in 
their own words, ’twill be a regular sma^, and no mistake.” On 
sucli ocoasions, our worthy and respectable friend makes use of the 
bailiff as a sort of pioneer to clear the way. The ostensible owner 
and master of the house is at sucli times a troublesome incumbrance, 
which musf be got rid of. Thereafter the Broker can exert his au¬ 
thority without the slightest interruption. 

Ko sooner then has the bailiff fulfilled his duty by executing a 
capias ad satisfaciendum (thereby no doubt affording vast ** satis¬ 
faction” to some highly respectable creditors), than a thundering 
knock at the door announces the arrival of a new visiter, namely, our 
?//^ra-respectable “ integer vitatf ^vho has come to witness the demo¬ 
lition of another little world k He will not allow the poor wife much 
quiet to indulge in needless grief at her deserted and friendless state, 
not he. lie is “quite the gentleman,” our exemplary integer;** but 
then, his time is too valuable to admit of his wasting it in any need¬ 
less compliments or ceremonies, Besides,*the writ which empowers 
him to act is for a large sum, more, he is very sure, than the whole 
property will cover. Were it not so, he would liave been vastly glad, 
no doubt to show evSry indulgcnso, but now ’tis of no use mincing 
matters. ’ The inventory must be made out forthwith. To prevent 
mistakes he will stay to sec it done, even if it should cost him the 
entire day. And also, to pi'event mistakes, he will have his vans 
ready by three o’clock in the aftcrnot)n to remove the property. 

Stupified and powerless, the poor woman offers neither objection 
nor expostulation. All tlic world has for her become so dark and 
miserable within and without, that our worthy friend may say what 
he likes without receiving one word in reply. His voice produces an 
effect on her sensorium no doubt, but none whatever on her thoughts. 
Only one incident, a very ti'ifliiig childish incident, rouses the poor 
creature to a momentary feeling of increased bitterness. 'Tis when 
our active friend, the Broker, invades the private study of the absent 
(I might now almost say deceased) artist j a little room \^iiich he had 
fitted up for his library, to which no stranger or Servant was allowed 
entrance, and where he kept his private letters and other manuscripts. 
When, I say, our “ integer vita;,** on entering tliis room, is 'attacked 
furiously by the artist’s affectionate little pet spaniel, who has taken 
possession of his absent master’s chair, guarding it for hi» return, and 
when tlie good man, in revenge for this assault, deals the poor animal 
a merciless blow with liis gold-headed switch cane, the expression of 
anguish, despair, and deep consciousness of wrong wherewith Fido 
retires to a distant comer, thence with his large eyes glaring reproach 
•on our said placid and immaculate integer, ^Xids proves-—1 don’t 
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know why <—somewhat too much for the poor deserted woman's 
nerves, and she weeps bitterly. 

*Tis well for our friend that Knabbs carried off the artist,* for had 
this little incident taken place in his presence, ’tis extremely probable 
that a blow of the poker would have repaid that of the cane, and re¬ 
venged Fido in such manner as would not soon have been forgotten. 
But the most attractive of all points in the Bi’okcr^s professional cha¬ 
racter and station is that, so long ns he holds a duly authenticated 
writ from the sheriff, and acts according thereto, he need not trouble 
himself about etiquette or minor morals. In fact, like the King (or 
Queen) the Broker, in the exercise of his vocation, “ cun do ne wrong.” 

‘‘ Quid mnltis morar ? ”— In vain need the deserted wife think of 
applying to tlie rich earl or esquire. The former is at his country 
seat; the latter is on full speed pursuing the pleasures of lift^ in London, 
and could not stop liis own career for live minutes, were it to save the 
lives of twenty poor artists. The house is cleared out, and left deso¬ 
late. Of this family,, and their future fate, I have no room to^write 
in this article. 

Rainheau is of course under the kind care of Knabbs, who finding that 
he has no money, and that his creditors arc obdurate, takes him at once 
to the prison in Whitccross Street, wlitch at this time happens to be 
extremely crowded. An eminent solicitor is sent for to carryout and 
realise Lord Brougham’s boasted im 2 )rovenicii(s in this low of debtor 
and creditor; but the solicitor is far too eminent and respectable to 
act without ready money, and this not being supplied, he does 
nothing. 

«*«*«*« 

Some weeks afterwards, we have in the n^spapers a paragraph 
beginning with small capitals os follows : 

“The late -Rainbbau, Esquire. — It appears that the fa¬ 

mily of this very talented artist and amiable man have been left in a 
state of great embarrassment by his untimely fate. The following 
noblemen and gentlemen have benevolently consented to form a 
committee for receiving and applying a fund to be raised by sub¬ 
scription, such as may be adequate to the future support of Mrs, 
Rainheau and her childi’cn.” 

The never-tiring generosity of the English nation is then called 
into action; and after incredible efforts and perpetual advertisements, 
to the great contentment and advantage of the periodical press, a few 
hundreds arc at length scraped together. ’Tis astounding how death 
opens the eyes of an enlightened public to talents and other amiable 
qualities, which thdjr could not see when the man was alive. — Or is 
it not, perhaps, that they saw those talents too clearly, and thought 
that a being so spiritual ought to live upon air, or was too good for 
this world ? 

It is rem^kablc, also, that in the subscription list wo find the names 
of poor artists contributing a quantum of value,.which for them is a 
thousand fold as much as the largest sums that are given by rich no~ 
blesse. You will find^ an entry of 5L 6si from Joshua Esel, Esq., 
R.A., whose whole income is not more than 500/. per annum; and 
what is worse, this is only a life-rent and kealth^rent* You will then 
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exactly the same amount from the Bari of A. B., a great patron 
of the arts, whose lowest income is 100,000^ per annum, which an¬ 
nual rerft would go on accruing even if the said earl should do no¬ 
thing but eat and sleep for the rest of his days. 

But this apparent parsimony no* doubt happens because the earl 
discovers such an immense number of talented ** artists and amiable 
men. ’Tis quite amazing how the multitudes of such people in¬ 
crease, and consequently what a prolific hot-bed of genius Great 
Britain has become ! Were it not for this, the earl might have 
spared 10004 to Kainbeau in his lifetime just as well as contribute 
m. 58, to* his widow. But, as I have explained, the number of clever 
and amiable men becomes far too great, and the good carl is quite 
overloaded and bewildered. 

Tills renfinds one of the nonsense which has been talked about the 
cruel neglect experienced by Burns, the poetical ploughman, during 
his life, contrasted witli the pother made about his memory. Such 
remarks would be all very well, were it not for the probability that 
there mtist have been so many poetical ploughmen of equal merit in 
Burns’s days, that the dukes and earls of his country were quite 
dazzled, and knew not how to act!—It is queer enough, no doubt, 
that the memories of those other contemporaneous genii have perished, 
and that of Burns now remains qiiiteal one. But this is merely one 
of tlxo numberless conventional mysteries that are constantly occundng 
in the social state, and which we cannot in the present chapter pre¬ 
tend to explain or unravel. * T. F, 


THE EXILE. 

And when the wandering exile — blessed with wealth 
Full of fond hopes, and soft remembrances 
Of early scenes, remember’d playmates, friends, 

And all that makes life sweet — returns at last. 

He finds all chang’d I Gray-hair’d old men ^ 

Scarce can recall his features I and the child 
That used to prattle on his knee, is grown 
^ To man’s estate. A new race has risen, 

Who know him not — regard him not I He sinks, • 
A solitary being, to his grave. 

Glad to find refuge, in that resting place. 

From the cold world, where all is vanity T 


Old Flay. 
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COLONISATION ANt) EMIGKATION. 

BY THE EDITOn, 

The discussion in the House of Commons on the subject of the New 
Zealand Company, is one of the most interesting debates that has oc¬ 
curred for many years past, and cannot fail to have most beneficial 
effects. The important subject of colonisation is now the great poli¬ 
tical and administrative question of the day; not as to whether colo¬ 
nisation shall be encouraged or not; but how it can be best carried 
into effect. 

The principle may be said to be now established, that colonisation 
is of incalculable benefit to the mother country; tliat the cstablisli- 
ment of colonies adds as much to the general wealth of the nation as 
it improves the condition of the indivifiual. How colonisation may 
be best effected, is a question which admits of different opinions ; but 
on this point we must keep in mind the great distinction between in¬ 
discriminate emigration and systematic colonisation. Labourers 
without capital arc almoSt as useless in a new colony as capital 
without labourers ; and it is the adjustment of the one to the other 
• that calls for the interference and protection of the Government. The 
great difficulty of the emigrant to'a new counfry is to get over the 
first two years; — we speak of an agricultural emigi*ant: after that 
time he is able to support himself from the produce of his land; it is 
during these two years that the help of the mother country is wanted; 
and wc have not the slightest doubt that if tliis aid could he afforded 
by the Government, on a large and comprehensive plan of colonisation, 
that not only would those general and ultimate advantages be secured 
to tlie mother country of creating consumers for her manufactures and 
markets for her productions, but the return of the money advanced 
would be secured, and its interest amply repaid. The mere sum 
which would be saved by a systematic plan from the waste of indi¬ 
vidual emigration, would form a material item in the advantages to be 
gained. 

All parties, and almost all men are agreed, that, in the present cir¬ 
cumstances of the Country, with a redundant and rapidly increasing 
population pressing on the resources of the small extent of soil com¬ 
prised within the narrow limits of these two islands, something must 
be done to meet the difficulty. Fortunately for Great Britain, in the 
case of a redundancy of population in this part of her dominions, 
there is an obvious and easy remedy in the almost boundless lands of 
her magnificent colonies. Here the people want land to work on ; 
there the land wants people to work it. What remedy more obvious 
and more simple that that of removing the surplus population to the 
unappropriated and useless land, and of enabling them by their 
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wcftlth-producing labour to exchange their present state of abject 
pauperise and rancorous discontent foit abundance and satisfaction ? 
Wc are aware of the objection to a national and large and systematic 
plan of colonisation, on the score of its cost to the mother country; 
but we contend that experience proves that, although the immediate 
cost may be great in the first Instance, that the return of wealth 
indirectly to the mother country is, at no great distance of time, 
far more than the outlay ; nay, more, we are prepared to show as 
a matter of present profit — putting aside for the moment the 
general "ain to a country by the removal of a surplus and discon¬ 
tented iwpulation, and putting aside also the moral obligation of 
society to provide for its members—this country would gain, as upon 
a mercantile transaction, by advancing a sum of mouey for the esta¬ 
blishment of colonies abroad. The quit-rent of colonial lands would 
pay an am 2 )lc interest for money advanced to bring them into culti¬ 
vation; and that quit-rent, redeemable on certain conditions, would 
be more convenient for the colonists to pay, aud more profitable for 
the mother country to receive, than a sum of money paid down, 
which must necessarily be a small one, for the purchase of the land 
fj*ce of quit-rent. For it is the capital which is now exacted for pay¬ 
ment of the land, that the coldhist wants, to bring that land into profit¬ 
able use; and it is the necessity of paying for land that acts, in distant 
colonies especially, as a check to emigration. By taking from the 
colonist his capital by his lu-eliminary purcliase of his land, you take 
from him the means of bringing that land ‘into cultivation ; you de¬ 
prive iiim of his seed which, if you would allow him to sow it, would 
by its produce enable him to pay you in a short time, with ease, tenfold 
the sum which he is alJlc to pay yoft now. In the sales of land in the 
colonics from one colonist to another, the truth of this principle is 
acknowledged, and is always acted on. In their dealing with each 
otlier, credit is always given for two or three years at least; because it 
is known from experience that the buyer, by being allowed to expend 
his capital in the clearing and cultivation of the land, instead of its 
immediate purchase, is enabled to increase that capital to an amount 
whicli allows him to pay from the produce of the soil, which is new 
wealth created, two or three times tlic sum which he would otherwise 
have been able to give for the land. Take, also, the frequent case of 
the purchase of cattle and sheep in the Australian colonies. If tho 
seller insists on immediate payment for his sheep, he gets, say 10^. a 
head; if he gives three years’ credit, ho gets 20^. or 30 j., gnd interest 
at the rate of 8 per cent, for his money besides. And why? 
Because the seller allows to the buyer tho opportunity of creating 
wealth, out of which he can easily afford to pay a much higher price 
of jiurchase-money. ' 

Applying this principle to the case of the sale of colonial lands, we 
think it will be seen that the sale of colonial lands is ad erroneous 
system, on the grounds and for ther reasons which we have stated. 
We grant, that by the sale of lands the mother country may obtain a 
larger supply of money forTier immediate uses ;• but we may say that, 
in doing so, she is killing the goose for the sake of tlie egg; and expe¬ 
dience proves tho truth of tliis assertion. For, taking the instance of 
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the Australian colonies before the sole of lands there was inuch 
emigration to those colonic^ but since the sale of lands there has 
been yerj little emigration to them. In speaking of the sale of lands, 
which we think in principle bad, we cannot neglect to obserye on the 
mode in which sales are effected^, and we must say that, of all modes 
that could possibly be devised, the *pre8ent mode, by auction, is the 
very worst. Let us trace the proceedings of an emigrant on arriving 
in one of our Australian colonies. 

His first object is to find a desirable spot of land on which to fix 
himself; to accomplish this object he must travel over many hundred 
miles of country, and consume many weeks, perhaps many Months, in 
the search. When he has at last found a desirable tract of land 
unappropriated, lie must give notice to the Government surveyor, who, 
after a certain lapse of time, often considerable, causes 'it to be sur¬ 
veyed, for the purpose of having it put up to auction. By the Govern¬ 
ment regulations, three months’ notice must be given of the sale of 
public lands, and at the end of that further lapse of time, making the 
whole delay six months or more, the emigrant has the opportunity 
of bidding for the land which ho has ferreted out, in competition witli 
large capitalists and land jobbers. Kow the reasoning of the capital¬ 
ists and land jobbers is this—“ If this^tnan, after a long search and 
comparison of various localities, thinks well of this land, it must be a 
valuable lot, and therefore it must be worth our while to purchase it 
over his head.” The land is put up to such competition at the mini¬ 
mum price of twelve shillings an acre; and what chance, wc ask, has 
the emigrant, of limited means, of getting possession of this bit of 
land ? So little, that emigrants liave ceasec^ to emigrate to those 
colonies; and the old colonists themselves arc beginning to perceive 
the mischievous effects of the system which they cried out for. And 
why did they cry out for it ? Because so long as lands were to be ob¬ 
tained at an easy rate from the Government, the lands of the old colo¬ 
nists were less saleable, and therefore in a money sense less valuable. 
By the sale of Government lands, they thought to raise the value of 
their own lands; and so they did; but then the effect lias been to 
stop emigration and to clieck the increase of population, so that in 
the end they have gained nothing. It would Iiave been better for them 
to have trusted to the general increase in value of colonial lands, from 
the increase of immigration and tlic rise which would have taken 
place in the value of lands first appropriated to the old settlers near 
the great towns and in the vicinity of water carriage. But it is not 
with reference to ^he individual interests of the land-owners in the 
colonics that we would discuss this question, but with reference to the 
general* national interests, considering the colonies as part and parcel 
of the British empire. And with this view, we have no hesitation in 
condemning the sale of lands as at present in practice, as most unwise 
and impolitic, as regards the general welfare of the colonies, and the 
desirable object of a large system of emigration. * 

We are aware that there is at present a popular objection to a le¬ 
gislative or Government plan of emigration on a large scale, on the 
ground of its being a forced expatriation from the place of their birth 
of those who claim an imprescriptible right to a share of the land! 
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But we have no doubt, if proper means shall be taken, that, instead of 
there being any objection to emigratipp on the part of the labouring 
classes, there will be a cheerful inclination, or rather a hearty en¬ 
thusiasm, to exchange the mean and sordid condition of poverty and 
the workhouse of this country, for mbundance and independence in 
those other parts of the national dominions which form its colonies. 
In Great Britain the evil complained of is, that there are too many in¬ 
habitants to find employment on the land ; and in the colonies the 
evil complained of is, that there is too much land to allow of its being 
worked by tlicir scanty population. The obvious remedy in this case 
appears to be, for a population which is starving for want of land to 
work on, to remove to those lands which are lying useless for want of 
labour to work them. 

! Land, by Occupation and cultivation, is a mine of wealth. There it 
lies; ready to return for the labour of man that abundance which 
nature never refuses to her industrious children. And here stands 
the labourer; the power of his labour being his capital, which he is 
eager to apply for the production of the wealth which the land is 
ready to afford. Here he stands; starvation on one side of him, and 
tlic workhouse on the other; and day after day, and night after 
night, the Legislature toils ofi to devise for the wretclicd creature 
new means of coercion and of punishment. To this effect a vast ex¬ 
penditure is incurred, and an unspeakable amount of human misery 
is inflicted ; philosophers and political economists, and theorists, and 
visionaries and Utopians, rack their brains to discover some remedy 
for the evil, while the burthen of their discourse to the starving and 
discontented is ever “patience, patience; bear starvation with pa¬ 
tience and Christian fbrtitudcand all the time the fertile lands, 
wliieh invite the hand of man to cultivate their cxhaustless riches, 
lie idle, unclaimed, and unused ; and some of the fairest and largest 
portions of the earth remain almost without inhabitants, while men 
complain of redundancy of population 1 

But we urge the expediency of a plan of systematic colonisation on 
other grounds than those of the general and contingent national ad¬ 
vantages which would result from its adoption ; were there no other 
argument to be advanced in favour of the plan, we contend that the 
general national advantage consequentially to arise is reason enough ; 
but we go farther; and we are prepared to show, that even on the 
ground of commercial speculation, it would be worth while for tlie 
State to engage in colonising its own lands; for we contend that the 
colonists would return an ample interest for the national capital in¬ 
vested. We will lay aside, for the moment, all cdhsideration of the 
sufferings of the people; we will lay aside all calculations o( tlic ul¬ 
timate advantages to the mother country of creating populations of 
custoQicrs for her goods and manufactures; wc will lay aside all ex¬ 
pectations of the savings which would arise from the diftiinution-of 
the poor’s-rates, by the removal of the poor ; and we will confine 
ourselves to the single and simple consideration of laying out so much 
national capital, and of receiving for the outlay so much interest for 
the money ; and we contend that, on tliis ground alone, it would be a 
profitable speculation for the nation. 
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But we are ashamed to view such a Ingh-minded operation in so 
sordid a light. On the high ground of national justice to the labour¬ 
ing masses of this country, who are willing to work, but cafinot find 
employment, and whose exemplary patience and forbearance during a 
period of unprecedented privation and suiFering have elicited the ad¬ 
miration of both branches of the Legislature, and of all classes through¬ 
out the country, the policy of a systematic plan of national colonisa¬ 
tion demands tlie immediate and most serious consideration of the 
Government and of Parliament. 

The colonics of the empire present the opportunity of advanta¬ 
geously employing ten times and a liundred times the amount of our 
present population with comfort, and plenty, and happiness to the in¬ 
dividual, and witli an immeasurable increase of wealth to the entire 
nation. The seas which intervene, instead of being a* barrier, are 
really a facility to intercourse; and, independently of all other con¬ 
siderations, the encouragement to our mercantile marine which ex¬ 
tended commerce with our colonics would produce is a matter of the 
deepest importance to the prosperity of a commercial and insular 
country. 

C. R. 
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ADVICE TO NOVELISTS. 

Now sit thcc down, and tell me all this story : 

And tell it not, I pray thee, as some do, 

"Wlio prate conceitedly more of themselves 
Than of the subject matter of their tale. 

But tell thy tale straight on ; and bear in mind. 

It is not ?>f thyself that I would hear, 

But of this child.”— 

I Tlie Lord and the Serving-man, 
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The Note Book of a Naturalist, By E. P. Thompson. London : 

Smith, Elder, & Co. 6d. Cornhill. 

4 

These IBooks are always welcome. Curiosity is never tired of 
liearing of the instincts and habits of the lower animals of the eartli; 
of their passions, their affections, their intelligence, their memories; 
and of their deductive acts so closely resembling man’s reasoning, as to 
make it difficult to fix the line which separates instinct from reason. 

** Durham’s Astronomy” was the first book in which were collected 
numerous facts relating to the animal and vegetable world, for the 
purpose of exhibiting the design of the Author of Nature in his 
various works. Paley followed out the object of “ Durham’s Astro¬ 
nomy ; ” but he improved it. He reduced the illustrations to a more 
conipassable form; and preseftted the loose and unconnected argu¬ 
ments of liis predecessor in the shape of a series of logical deductions. 
Since then many naturalists have contributed their store of informa¬ 
tion to the general stock ; but they have confined themselves gene¬ 
rally to the mere narration of anecdotes. Kirby and Spence presented 
some years ago an admirable work on the economy of insects. Their 
Entomology ” has been in every one’s hands; and no one has ' 
perused the results of t*licir long and patient labours, and dwelt on the 
moral and deeply philosophical thoughts which run through their 
pages, without being desirous to read more. The entertaining work 
of Huber on the Economy of the Bee, is still fresh in our recol¬ 
lections ; and although that most persevering naturalist confined himself 
to the study of that single insect, he showed that in its history there 
were abuudaut materials to engage attention. Nor must those indefa¬ 
tigable naturalists, Audubon and Wilson, be forgotten, fram whom the 
author quotes fredy, with White, Jesse, and many others. 

The present volume is a valuable addition to the general stock; 
and we like it the more as it adopts the plan of Durham’s Astro- 
logy,” and of Paley in writing the entertainment of anecdote and 
description, with the object of illustrating the design of a/far-seeing 
Providence in the admirable adaptations of means to ends, SM exhibited 
in animal and vegetable creation. * 

The author says in his introduction: — 

Tlic consequences of thb pursuit, when not even carried to the length of a 
study, are self-evident, and the day has happily passed away in which the votadea 
of nature were taunted with ridicule, and as addicted to childish fancies. Hiere is 
a kind of freemasonry id the study or pursuit of Natural History: it operates on 
our kindly affections, an*d in many instances opens the communication to the most 
pleasing acquaintances, which, fiom congeniality of deposition, ripra into the 
warmest friendships. Our walks cease to bo solitary, something there is always to 
•bserve, something to note down, to verify, or compare. The weet oa the mind, 
JOLT, 1845. —2to. 1. von. IV. a 
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too, is not one of its least advantages: we look round on the creation, and exclaim 
witli StillingSeet: — 

9 f 

* How wondrous is this scene! where all is form’d 
With number, weight, and measure! all design’d 
For some great end I ’ • 

We admire with astonishment the Providenee which has assigned to each thing its 
place, forming an harmonious whole, through such innumerable and inseparable 
links ; and feel, with deep humility, how richly we are endowed, and how great is 
our debt of gratitude and praise to nature’s Go(l. From casual observance in the 
first instance, wc are led on to serious contemplation, and higher feelings are 
awakened, which operate most inducntially on the mind and conduct. I have ever 
noticed as a sequence, that kindness of disposition, consideration for others, and a 
greater calmness of mind, become the portion of the admirer and observer of the 
works of Providence: he rises from the perusal of the book of nature a better 
man.** , 

Can any one explain the difference between the reasoning of the 
rook contained in the following extract, and the reasoning of the 
human being ? 

** Domestication certainly affects most materially the tempers of both animals and 
birds ; the hare, for instance, timid, watchful, and ready to fly at the least approach 
of danger in its wild state, becomes obtrusive*aiid petulant, and resents any too 
great familiarity, by striking, cat-like, with its fore-feet. The rook, with a kind 
of intuitive notion of the range of a gun-shot, keeps ever without its limits, and, 
even when apparently most engaged, has an eye to danger; and with its beard on 
its shoulder, to use a very significant Spanish proverb, is ever watchful of its safety, 
and exercises the most profound vigilance; but rear liim in the presence of man, 
and he is at once daring, insolent, aud a bully: the love of mischief and fun be¬ 
comes also a predominant feature, and the roguish leer of the eye, with the head 
askance, can leave no doubt but he is richly enjoying himself. 

“ For many years a white rook was kept in the yard of the Ship Inn at Fever- 
sham, wlicre 1 often saw him, but he was a dull bird. In the course of time Lfound 
him replaced by one of the ordinary colour, whose drolleries 1 often witnessed. 
The inn in question was much frequented by commercial travellers, whose chaises, 
if their stay was a brief one, were allowed to remain iu the yard. This rouk, in a 
listless manner, and as if he had no object in view, would hop about one, and, at 
last, disappear under the driving seat. In u short time the horse was put to, and 
the traveller drove on to the next stage, when tlie rook issued from his concealment, 
and, by the impressive croaks, signified his delight at his escapade. This 
was of constant occurrence, and, as the bird was well known, he was invariably 
sent back, and the landlord assured me, that these jaunts cost him many shillings for 
the return carriage. 

Another bird, on the same road, either at Hartford or Welling, was in the habit 
of accompanying a coach, which changed horses at his master’s house on its way to 
LfOndon, till* met tlw down coach, when it transferred itself to that vehicle and 
returned home. 

** But the eccentric^lies of poor Jack, which 1 took as a mere sijuab from its nest, 
were not a little remarkable. From accustoming him to the sound of a partridge 
call when I fed him, I could always command his presence, although, when hungry, 
he invariably found me out, croaking and fluttering his wings in the manner pecu¬ 
liar to young rooks, even in his mature age. With the full power of flight, he 
oesrer abuseit his freedom, although his vagaries often carried him to some distance 
from home. The terror of the dogs and cats in the neighbourhood, he at last car- 
Ksad hia persecutions to the pigeons, which he would attempt to join in their flights. 
Vy Newfoundland dog, whme busliy tail he wqs delighted with hammering at, 
slunk away from him, and the very cats were not allowed to approach their plate of 
meat till some fresh ol^eet caught his attention. He would invade my room, and 
if I were writing, he would contest the ownership of the pen, Pilferer and thiri'. 
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he stole any thing within his reach, and to that ciroumatalioe' 1 aaeribe his loss. 
Numerous were the complmnts of the neighbours, whose rest he would disturb, by 
tapping, in the early morning, at their windo^ and if, by chance, he found one 
open, some object was sure to be missing. The allied loss of a diamond ring 
sealed his &te, as its owner, as I was informed, put him beyond the power of fur. 
ther mischief The most singular proof of^ts attachment was shown in tbefollow* 
ing circumstance. I was standing on^thd top of the high cliff by the western 
heights in Dover, and bad whistl^ him up from below to his accustomed place on 
my arm, when a salute was fired from the citadel, in honour of the arrival of some 
personage of distinction. The poor bird's terror was extreme, and he flew off in a 
straight direction over the sea, till he became a mere speck, and I gave him up for 
lost. Presently, when the firing ceased, and all was again still, 1 saw him, to my 
great joy, i^turning, and he again settled on the extended arm.” 

Natural history abounds in instances of the winter prorision made 
by many animals, but the following wo believe is not generally 
known :— 

“ The bobac, a species of marmot, is gifrod with a singular instinct, on account 
of which it might be called the HayvMiker^ since man may or miglit have learned 
that part of the business of the agriculturist, which consists in providing a store of 
winter provender for his cattle, from that industrious animal. Professor Pallas 
was the first who described the quadruped exercising this remarkable function, and 
gave an account of it. Tliese animals make their abode between the rocks, and 
during the summer months employ themselves in making hay for a winter store. 
Inhabiting the most northern districts of the old world, the chain of the Altmc 
mountains, extending from Siberia to the confines of Asia and Karaschatka, they 
never appear in plains or in places exposed to observation, but always select the 
rudest and most elevated spots, and often the centrt^of the most gloomy and at the 
same time humid forests, where the herbage is fresh and abundant. They generally 
hollow out their burrows between the stones and in the clefts of the rocks, and 
soroottmes in the holes of trees. About the middle of August they collect with ' 
admirable precaution their winter provender, which is formed of select herbs, which 
they bring near their habitation, and spread out like hay. In September they form 
heaps or stacks of the fodder they have collected under the rocks, or in other places 
sheltered from the rain and snow. Where many of them have lalmured together, 
their stacks arc sometimes as high as a man and more than eight feet in diameter. 

A subterranean gallery leads from the burrow below the mass of hay,*so that neither 
frost nor snow can intercept tbeir communication with it. Fallas had the curiosity 
to examine this provision of hay, piece by piece, and found it to consist chiefly of 
the choicest grasses and the sweetest herbs, all cut when most vigorous, and dried 
so slowly as to form u green ami succulent fodder ; lie found in it scarcely any cars 
or blossom, or hard and woody stems, but some mixture of bitter herbs, probably 
useful to render the rest more wholesome. These stacks of excellent forage are 
sought out by the sable hunters to feed tbeir harassed horses, and the natives of 
that part of Siberia pilfer them for the subsistence of their cattle. Instead of imi« 
tating the foresight and industry of the bobac they rob it of its meaqs of support, 
and so devote the animal, which set them so good an example, to famine and death.” 

We cannot resist making the following extract respecting our old 
friends, the beavers !— 

“ But no animals in tUls, or indeed any other order of Mammalia,, are so admii^^ 
able for tbeir instincts and their results as the beavers. From the breaking up 
the frost to the fall of the leaf, they desert tlieir lodges and roam about unhoused 
and unoccupied by their usual labours, except that they have the foresight to begm 
felling their timber early in the*summer, for the buildiqgs whlcli they begin some 
time in August. Those that erect their habitations in small rivers or creeks, in 
• winch tlie water is liable to be drained off, provide against that evU with wonderful 
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sagacity, by forming a dike across the stream in almost a straight line where the 
current is weak, but curving more or less, with the convex side exposed to' the 
stream, where it is more rapid. Tlyey construct these dikes or dams o( the same 
material as they do their lodges^ namely of pieces of wood of any kind, of stones, 
mud, and sand. These causeways oppose a sufficient barrier to the force'both of 
water and of ice; and as the wiUows, poplars, &c. employed in constructing them 
often strike root, they become in time a gr^n compact hedge.^ Cartwright says^ 
that he occasionally used them as bridges, but not without wetting his feet, as they 
are level with the water. By means of these erections the water is kept at a suffi* 
cient height, for it is absolutely necessary that tliere should be at least three feet of 
water above the extremity of the entry into their lodges, which otherwise would be 
entirely closed in the hard frosts. The entry is not on the land side, because such 
an opening miglit let in the wolverine and other licrce beasts, but towar49 tlie water. 
The number inhabiting one lodge seldom exceeds four old and six or eight young 
ones; the size of their houses therefore is regulated by the number of the family. 
Though built of the same materials, they are of much ruder structure than their 
causeways, and the only object of their erection appears to be a dry apartment to 
repose in, and where they can cat the food they occasionally get out of the water. 
It frequently happens, says Hc.'irne, that some of the large houses have one or more 
partitions, but these are merely part of the building left to support the roof. He 
had seen one beaver lodge, that had nearly a dozen apartments under the same roof^ 
and, two or three excepted, none of them had any communication except by water. 
Cartwright says, that when they build, their first step is to make choice of a natural 
basin, of a certain depth, where there is no rock; they then begin to excavate under 
water at the base of the bank, which they enlarge upwards gradually, and so as to 
form a declivity till they reach the surface; and of the earth which comes out of 
this cavity they form a hillock, with which they mix small pieces of wood and even 
stones: they give this hillock the form ofa dome from four to seven feet high, from 
ten to twelve long and from eight to nine wide. As they proceed in helghteolng, 
they hollow it out below, so a^to form the lodges which are to receive the family. 
At the anterior part of tliis dwelling, they form a gentle declivity terminating at 
the water, so that they enter and go out under water. The hunters name this con* 

• trivance the angle. The interior forms only a single chamber resembling an oven, 
and at a little distance is the magazine fonqirovisions. Here they keep in store the 
roots of the yellow water-lily and the branches of the black spruce, the aspen, and 
birch, which they are careful to plant in the mud, and these form their subsistence. 
Their magazine sometimes contains a cart-load of these articles, and the animals are 
so industrious that they are always adding to their store.” 


With respect to ‘‘ Listinct in Dogs,*^ the author gives the following 
anecdotes: — 

** 'When coursing on the heath commons in Surrey, I have often noticed a fa¬ 
vourite greyhound take its stand on the top of the highest ground it could find, 
with its ears erect and its eyes gleaming with animation, watching every movement, 
and ready for immediate pursuit, availing itself thus of its almost only chance of 
seeing the bare among the high heath and feru. Other dogs watch on the outside 
of the copse or shaw ibr the same purpose. This is a high order of instinct, and 
sufficiently proves that kbe animal justly calculates on its own powers, and places 
itself exactly in the position where they will be available. 

A black retriever 1 possessed, one of the almost extinct race, was endowed 
with more than ordinary sagacity. I directed him on one occasion to fetch me a 
small billet of wood, which was floating on the sea aboi^ twenty yards froifi the 
shore, as a buoy to the anchor of a small boat, ife tugged and dragged, in vain of 
course, when suddenly he dived to remove the obstacle, and continued doing so for 
so long a time that 1 saw be was exhausted by his efforts, and not being able to 
rafike him hear me from the noise of the waves, 1 forced to launch a small boat 
and take him in, literally to prevent his becoming a victim to bis courage and 
staunchness. 
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V I ^as on a visit some years since at the eountry>bouse of a friend near Fon- 
tunbleau, and on our return to Paris we brought up with us a useless hound, which 
we turned loose on the Pont Ncuf When tne family rose the next morning the 
keeper reported the return of the dog, which had threaded the maxes of the streets, 
having certainly never been in Paris befw, and had jogged quietly home. 

** A small shojikeeper of Adisham, in jj^nt, went out with his dog without any 
thing being apparently the matter. 5ome time afterwards the dog returned, but 
not its master, and made a whining noise, and barked very violently, looking towards 
the door, and in its dumb language asking the poor woman to accompany it. This 
she, being alarmed, immediately did; when the faithful and sagacious animal led 
her to a wood, where she found her husband suspended ftom the branch of a tree, 
dead! 

** Whil^on the subject of dogs the following trait of a fox, which was mentioned 
in the * Chester Chronicle,' will not be out of place: The late Earl of Thanet 

was in the habit of removing every year with his hunters and hounds from Hoth- 
ficld, near Ashford in Kent, to another scat he had in Westmoreland. A short time 
previous to one of these removals a fox had been run to earth near Hothfield, and, 
upon being dug out, he proved to be so extraordinarily large and fine a one that 
Lord Thanet directed it to be conveyed to Westmoreland. In the course of next 
season a fox was run to earth again at Ilothfield, and, upon being dug out, the 
huntsman, whipper>in, and cartli-stopper, all declared that it was the same fox 
which had been taken into Westmoreland, as it had an unusu^illy largo white blase 
on the forehead. Lord Thanet was exceedingly energetic in his expressions of dis¬ 
belief of the statement of lus pccmlc, but they persisted in their assertion ; and 
having car-marked tlic fox he was again taken into Westmoreland, and turned loose 
in the neighbourhood of Appleby Castle. In hunting the next season at Hothdeld, 
a fox was killed at that place, which proved to be the one in question, and which 
had thus found its way from Westmoreland into Kent. By what instinct or exer¬ 
tion of its faculties the animal was enabled to do this (the distance from one place 
to the other being above 320 miles), it is not easy to form an idea. Its well-known 
cunning would, one might suppose, be of little avail in such an emergency, except 
in enabling it to procure food.’ " 


Wc have our misgivings as to the fairness of giving increased 
publicity to tlie author’s mode of “ bonneting a crow 


« I have found, on the observation of many years, that these birds arrive with us, 
in or about the 9th of October, and leave on tlie same day of March. I do not 
remember where I lirst saw or heard of the following way of catching rooks. A 
few small cones of paper, such os are used by grocers for trilling articles, smeared 
with bird lime in the inside, and with a small piece of flesh dropped in it by way of 
bait, should be thrust with the point downwards, in dung heaps or other places 
frequented by rooks. The birds plunge their heads in to extract the flesh, and the 
cone, attaching itself by means of the bird-lime, the bird is completely “ bonneted." 
It immediately towers upwards in a spiral direction, till exhausted, and then drops 
to the earth, when it may be easily caught." 

On the subject of “ Migration of Birds,” he says: 

Of all the phenomena connected with migration, one of the most astonishing is 
that certain land birds leave us in the spring to nidificate in other countries, — a 
flict to be accounted for only, as I have l^fore stated, by looking toiiigher causes. 
The regions of the Easl^ would, doubtless supply the swallow with food inexhaus¬ 
tible throughout tlie year; the nightingale, and other warblers would equally ex¬ 
perience no difiiculty in supplying their wants in those genial climes and yet, 
urged by an irresistible and regularly recurring impulse, they launch forth on a 
wearisome and perilous voyage to fulfil their high mission. Th^ wme pinciple 
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must Apply to those birds which hybernate with us. The cone of the iir-troe is 
nearly os abundant as in the north, and yet the cross-bill, hawfinch, and chatterer 
leave us; berries arc as plentiful, 8nd still the fieldfare and redwing i'eturn in 
flocks. As regards the inscctivores, I believe them to be commissioned by an all¬ 
wise and beneficent Providence to free ys from the clouds of insects, which would 
otherwise infest our dwellings, and the labours of the field; and how 

greatly do they add to our enjoyments atiu feelings of eheerfulness, by their beauty, 
motions, and melody I May not the return of the migrating birds to the north be 
designed for the same purpose, for how vast would be the abstraction from our en¬ 
joyments were our woods and liedgo-rows silent and tciiantless. If our more 
southern winter is gladdened and enlivened by these sportive and happy beings, the 
vernal and summer delights of the inhabitants of the less genial regions of the north 
are increased, and the privations of winter, in a manner, compensated for by their 
return.** 

fl 

Tile pugnacity of the robin : 

Another incident of a more singular nature occurred to myself nt the close of 
September, 183/). I am particular in the date, as 1 liavc never noticed this pugnacity 
otherwise than In the autumn. In the case in point I heard a robin warbling in a 
tree in a small garden adjoining my house, and wishing to excite its attention, I 
placed on the window-sill a bcantii'ully stuOed specimen of the bird, which was soon 
perceived. The song became louder and at lotiger strains us If sounding a chal¬ 
lenge. Presently he made a flight of inspection as far as the window, which after 
an interval was repeated, but in the shape of an attack. So violent was it that he 
threw the stuffed bird to the ground from the height of two stories, pursuing it as 
it fell and attacking it violently when down. I then perched it on an empty box 
standing in the yard, the live biVd remaining within a yard of me while 1 was doing 
so, and the moment I withdrew a few paces, he renewed the charge with redoubled 
vigour, and with such obstinacy that I could easily have caught him, and on my 
' removing the stuffed bird be resumed bisjilace on the bax, strutting about with an 
expanded tail and an erect attitude, as if claiming and pronouncing a victory. 
Shortly after, on noticing the bird to be still hovering about the neighbourhood, I 
replaced my specimen on the window-sill, securing the stand by a brad-awl, and 
hardly bad T done so before the robin resumed the war by settling on the head of 
his unconscious foe, digging and pecking at it with the utmost rage and viol 
I then interfered and removed the object of strife, but the robin kept watch in the 
neighbourhood during the rest of the day, and was singing his triumph even in the 
shades of the evening.** 


Remarkable provision of the rook and crow in respect to their 
nests: 


“ The rook and crow do not begin to build their nests in Ilu&sia till the end of 
March—and dven there,'as with us, they are the first in the field. With the ex¬ 
ception of the martin a^d the stork, it is pcriiaps the only bird which retains a pre¬ 
dilection for its old nest, which it revisits at intervals during the autumn to fortify 
and repair, against the future season. Instinct in general is not prescient, but im¬ 
mediate ; it is not acted on by calculations of events, but there is soinc exciting 
eause which calls it forth. In this economy of the rook, instinct assumes tlie cha- 
rac^r of forethought, common in some hyljernating animals as regards their collec¬ 
tion of food, but excelling them in this remarkable attention to the future wants of 
their progeny.” 

Power of auimals and plants to i*esi8t the effects of cold, and the 
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suspension of their germinating powers during -a long series of 
agSs: 

• • 

*' Fishes and other cold-blooded animals will survive an intense torpidity. * The 
fish froze*' says Captain* now Sir John Franklin* in the Narrative of his Journey 
to the Polar Sea, * as fust as they were sSken out of the nets, and in a short time 
became a solid mass of ice, and by a bK)w or two of a batchet were easily split open, 
when the intestines might be removed in one lump. If in this completely frozen 
state they were tiiawcd before the lire* they recovered their animation. We have 
seen a carp recover so far as to leap about witii much vigour after it had been 
frozen fur tlilrty-six hours.’ The celebrated Isaac Walton quotes Gesner for the 
fact of some large breams being put into a pond* which was frozen the next winter 
into one iftass of ice* so that not one could be found* and they were all swimming 
about again when the pond thawed in the spring,— n thing ‘almost as incredible,* 
says the sentimental sinner* as Lord Uyron ct^s him, * as the resurrection to an 
Atheist.* • 

“ Insects easily liear torpidity from cold. In Newfoundland, Capt. Buchan saw 
a frozen lake, which in the evening was all still and frozen over* but as soon as the 
sun had dissolved the surface in the morning* it was in a state of animation* owing* 
as appeared by close inspection, to myriads of flics let loose, while many still re« 
mained infixed and frozen round. Ellis also mentions that a large black mass, like 
coal or peat* dissolved when thrown upon the fire into a cloud of musquitoes. 
Those insects which hybernate, arc not thought to prepare for and enter into that 
state solely from cold, as they do so when the season comes round* although the 
weather be ns warm previously, dltd they show no disposition before this period* 
though the temperature chance to be as low as it usually is in the season of 
hybernation. 

** Some anim.ils become torpid on being deprived of moisture; the most simple 
infusoria, rotifera, and vibriones* for instance. A common garden snail becomes 
torpid if put in a dry place* and may be revived at*any time by the application of a 
little water. Moisture lias revived .some animalcules after a torpidity of twenty- 
seven years. The s.smc is true of some of the most simple vegetables* as mos.ses. 
The microscopic wheel tiiimal, after rq)naining three or four years os a shrivelled* 
point, capable of being broken to pieces like a crystal of salt, is still recoverable by 
a drop of water* and the vibrio or eel of blighted corn after twenty or thirty years. 
Yet electricity destroys their cnpubility of resuscitation. Alost vegetables become 
tor)>id in winter. Many lichens and mosses, dried in herbaria, have been restored 
to life by moisture after the lapse of very many years. Seeds and bulbs, which 
have remained for centuries in the bowels of the earth* have sprung into life 
on being thrown into a more congenial soil* : this was shown recently in trenching 
for a plantation in part of Bushy i'aik. which had probably been liiidistiirhed by 
the spade or ]ilough since, and perhaps long beiore, the time of Charle. the First. 
The ground was turned up in the winter, and in the following summer it was 
covered with a profusion of the tree mignonette* pansies, an<l the wild raspberry* 
plants which are nowhere found in a wild state in the neighbourhood; 'and in a 
plantation subsc<}Uent]y made in llicliiiiond Park, a great quantity of the fox-glove 
came up after some deep treiichii>g. Tiic Hypeconm procumbens was lost in tjie 
Upsul gardens for forty years, but was HocidentHlly resuscitated,b> digging the 
ground it had formerly occupied; and a species of lobelia, which HhiI hei'ii inissing 
fur twenty jears in the Amsterdam gulden, was uiKxpcci^ily rec::vLTcd in the sunie 
maimer. ’" 

.With respect to the productive powers of fish, the author says: 

a 

• 

** The smaller bird$ multiply to an extraordinary extent, many rearing from ten to 
fifteen young at a time, and others having two broods a year; among the former the 
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granivorous bints may be ptaced* and to the latter the Inseetivorcs and migratory 
birds especially belong. The one by its numbers provides for the continuance 
of its race beyond wliat is required for human food ; and the other keeps witliin due 
bounds the myriads of insects whiih would otherwise infest the eartA like an 
Egyptian plague. Tlie aquatic birds whicli prey on fish lay seldom more than two 
because the labour to supply their voung would be beyond their powers • but 
the other species which dabble in the mmf^nd feed on worms and frogs, and whoso 
young readily assist themselves, have alwa^ large broods, first, because the food is 
easily procured, and secondly, because in its abundance it would soon overrun the 
land were its increase not kept within bounds. 

** With fish this danger is not to be apprehended, as their numbers can neither act 
prejudicially to other parts of the creation, nor dangerously to themselves, and, 
therefore, we sec an increase permitted to them beyond either the power of 
language to express, or the fertility of the imagination to conceive. They have 
many natural enemies to contend with in their .own element; and the Divine 
mandate, that * man should have dominion over the fisli of the sea,’ implied 
the importance they should be to him as food ; and as God is lavish in bis bounties to 
all creatures, can we refuse to acknowledge the goodness wliicli made ’the waters 
to bring forth abundantly,’ or to shut our eyes to the causes which render this 
prodigious increase subservient to his benevolent care ! ” 

We have quoted enough to show the entertaining character of the 
hook, as well as its religious and moral utility. It contains abun¬ 
dance of anecdotes, and of traits of character, not less interesting than 
those wliich we have extracted; and we conclude by heartily recom¬ 
mending it to public patronage and approbation. 


Lectures delivered at Literary ar^ Mechanics* Institutions, By 
William Henry Leatham. London: Longman, Brown, Green, 
and Longmans. 

We think our readers will agree with us, that these Lectures were 
worthy of being printed for a more wide cix’culation, tlian tliey could 
receive from oral delivery. They are decidedly good, well a(la])tcd 
for popular instruction, and containing much useful information, 
well condensed and expressed in an agreeable style. They comprise 
Lectures, 1. On the Human Form: 2. On Imitative Sounds: 3. 
The Life and Character of Cromwell; 4. The Life and Character of 
Cortes: 5. Five of our Poets (Wordsworth, Montgomery, Campbell, 
Southey, and Moore): 6. Macaulay’s Works: and 7. The History of 
Wakefield. 

We give the foll<Wnng extract as a specimen of the author’s style 
and matter, irom his Lecture on the Human Figure: 


** Ibe scale of proportion which the Greeks adopted, is acknowledged to be Obr- 
reot at the present day; and it must remain so as long os the world is in existence. 
The proportions relate to the length of the limbs and height of the whole figure, 
and are all deduced from the size of one single feature. But though the rules are 
invariatde with respect to the length of the limbs, thpy are not so determined with 
respect to their width, whiclv’varies according to the idea of muscular strength in¬ 
tended to be conveyed. Nature di^lays an infinite modification of beauty, from 
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the first dawn of childhood to the full vigour of riper age. infancy is characterised 
by anoundness and delicacy of form, where hardly a muscle is perceptible; youth 
is markcd,by a slepder and elegant make, bespeaking activity and dexterity; man* 
hood exhibits the union of symmetry, strength, and dignity; and womanhood dis¬ 
plays a delicacy of feature and a combination of graces, which are the true charac¬ 
teristics of the female form. We might, i^eed, go further, even to the confines of 
the grave, and speak of tlie venerable het^ty which belongs to old age, in man re¬ 
sembling an oak, which, though shattered and hoary, is still majestic; and in woman, 
retracing the idea of a fiower, still fragrant, still lovely, even in decay. There is a 
placidness, and tranquillity of features, a cheerful expression of pence and resignation; 
and, may we not say, a heavenly brightness, often accompanying those who have 
attained to a good old age. Yet all these stages and varieties of beauty are sub¬ 
servient to qgc and the same invariable rule, with an exception as regards childhood, 
when the head’ usurps more than its subsequent proportion to the rest of the 
body. 

We mentioned before that all the parts of tnc body are deduced, according to 
the standard of the Greeks, from one feature alone, ~ this is the nose. The face 
is divided into three nosc*lengths, viz., onc-nosc length for the forehead; then the 
nose itself; one nusc-lcngth from the base of the nose to the bottom of the chin. 
Add one-nose length to these for the hair, and we shall have four nosc-lcngths the 
length of the head. The whole length of the body is seven and a half heads, which 
arc more conveniently expressed as ten fncc-lengths. The body is equally divided 
into upper and lower. The upper contains the head, neck, and trunk ; the lower, 
the leg-s. Each half, of the body is, of course, five face-lengths. The neck is two 
nose-lengths; therefore, the head ^d neck together are two face-lengths. The 
trunk is divided into three divisions, each one face-length; therefore, the head, neck, 
and trunk together, arc five face-lengths. The legs arc divided equally at the 
knees. The upper and lower portion, being each two and a half face-lengths. The 
distance from the ancle to the sole of the foot is half a faec-lengt)]. The arms can 
be stretched out horizontally to a length equal to tiic height of the whole body. 
The arms, when hanging at the sides, or rather the tips of the fingers, reach to the 
middle of the thigh. The elbows reach almost to the hips, liob Itoy presented 
an exception to this proportion; his fingers reached to his knees when hanging at 
his aides. Though this was the case, we dSre say, that his clansmen, when they ad¬ 
mired his great length of arm, never dreamed their hero was, in this respect, com¬ 
pletely analogous to the long-armed apes of the East Indies. There is no standard 
of beauty (though there may be of convenience) for the stature of the body, inas¬ 
much as the proportions we have enumerated would be as productive of symmetry 
in the inhabitants of Liiliput, as in those of Brobdignag. As we have previously 
remarked, there are invariable rules for the length of the limbs, but none so definite 
for their width, which varies according as the figure is slight or muscular. How¬ 
ever, the width across the chest to the armpits may be measured two fiuse-lengths; 
and the whole width, including the shoulders, two heads; but this is much increased 
when the idea of great strength is intended to be conveyed. With regard to the 
face, an oval is the form most allied to perfect beauty, llic distance between the 
eyes is the width of an eye. llic nose is the width of an eye. The mouth is placed 
rather nearer the nose than the bottom of the chin, and is rather wider than the nose. 
The car is the same length as the no.se. With respect to the hands fmd feet, the 
feet liave been proportioned to nearly one-sixth of the height of the body; but this 
is a large size. The hand is the length of the face. The thumb is one nose- 
length. 

“ Having now gone through the general proportions of the body, we will allude 
to a few instances in which they have been departed from by the ancients. As a 
great genius, who is perfectly acqtiainted with all the rules of good writing, chooses, 
notwithstanding, to depart from them on extraordinary occasions; so tbe most cele¬ 
brated sculptors and painters, both ancient and modem, have thought fit to deviaU, 
on some occasions, from the known rules of art; and have thus produced a much 
nobler effect than a mere servile compliance with these acknowl^ged regulations 
could have done. Two examples from the antique will suffice. The celebrated 
statue, commonly called the Apollo Belvidere, which is so justly admired for its ex¬ 
quisite combination of symmetry and strong^, affbrds an exception to one of the 
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rules we have already mentioned. We stated that the body was equally divided into 
head, neckt and trunk, for the upper, and legs for the lower division. But thelegs 
of the Apollo are one nose>1cngth longer than the upper division of his body, whicli 
extra length of limb was intended to give the * God of tlic Silver Bow' the appear* 
ance of possessing extraordinary swiftness of foot. The celebrated statue called 
the Hercules Farnese, presents another exception. His body is eight and a half 
heads high, instead of seven and a half, wliidi was the proportion laid down fur per* 
feet beauty. This gigantic statue is designed to give him the appearance of pos* 
sessing prodigious strength, and the immense width of his shoulders and muscular 
limbs have an additional tendency to cause the head to seem out of proportion. 
The beautiful statue of the Venus de Medicis, on the contrary, is all in exact pro* 
portion, according to the rules we have specified; and, therefore, having her height 
given (which we believe to be five feet two inches), it would be vei;y easy to calcu¬ 
late the length of her limb^ and tell the exact leugtli of her nose, without having 
a peep at her.*' 0 


The Flight of Armida* A Poem in one thousand prospective 
Cantos, By one of the surviving whims of Ludovico Ariosto. 
Canto the First. Recently discoverc'd by an Archaiologist in an urn 
supposed to contain several important relies. London: James 
Cochrane, 128. Chancery Lane. 

t 

We are sorry that we cannot say much in praise of this, but in 
fairness to the author we give the following extracts from the 
opening: «. ' 

Thou Muse, Celestial Inspiration ! thou 

Who art Eternal, — in all time, all space, ~ 

Th’ Almighty’s Ever-living Cliild, that now 
Dost in THAT winning form instil the grace 
Of native loveliness, dust clothe that brow 
In all Its fascination, and dost trace 
Thy radiant aspect in the sparkling eye. 

Or curling Up, and breath'st upon a sigh : —*• 

If I do call thee from thy sacred cell 
To give shape to my fancy, or to guide 
My mind to trace the image which did dwell 
* In Nature’s i>osom, when thy form 1 spied 

GlassM on the waters, or upon the swell 
T)r Ocean, big with young convulsion, ride: — 
ir 1 disturb thy rest in vain, forgive 
Th’ advent'rous name that sought with thine to live. 

a 

following stanza, however, at the close (stanza cxiii.) is good; 

Adversity is sent us from above, 

To vean us from self-love and selfishness; 

Our Knd and kindred sympathies to move; 

To teaeb us not to mock at weak distress, 
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To win for fellow-sufferert our lore | 

To wake the torpid sense of Hopelessness; — 
’Tis Charity that doth thes# accents swell, 

The gentle Minister of woe:-Farewell! 


A little Book has been sent to us under the following title: — 

The. Cold Water Cure, its Use and Misuse^ examined. By 
Herdeut Mayo, M.D. F.R.S., formerly Surgeon of Middlesex 
Hospital. London ; Henry Benshaw, 356. Strand. 1845. 

The name of “ Herbert Mayo ” attracted our attention to this 
treatise on a Curative Process which forms an epoch in the science of 
Medicine; and it is only <loin{jjusticc to Mr. Mayo to say that it is the 
best on the subject which has come under our notice. It is at once 
clear, concise, candid, and impartial. 


We liavc many books lying on our library table, which we should 
Lave been glad to notice had they been sent in time; but we take the 
opportunity to inform those who are in the habit of sending works for 
review, that as it is the custom of the Reviewer attached to this 
Magazine to read the works submitted to his notice before speaking 
of them, it is necessary that he should have time for their careful 
perusal. 

Several new pieces of Music call for the same remark. We are 
happy to be able to speak of one, however, entitled ** Vernal 
Influence: ” the poetry from “ Songs of Spring,” by Mrs. Eldc 
Darby, to whom the music is dedicated by Charles Oberthiir. 
Published by W. Goodwin, 4. Upper Wclling^n Street, Covent 
Garden. 

This music by Herr Oberthiir of the Royal Chapel of Munich, and 
incontestably one of the first Harpists now in London, is a sweet melody, 
quite appropriate to the sentiments of which it is the interpreter. The 
animated, joyous crescendo passage to the two last lines reminds us 
of Mendelssohn by its fervour and beauty, though it is perfectly 
original. The graceful ai^companiment is equally adapted to the 
harp or piano. The words of the song are s^ superior to the usual 
• common-place productions appended to musical compositions, and are 
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SO strongly indicative of poetical powers of no ordinary cast, that we 
give the song entire:— 

Who hath not fult the heart’a lightness, 

The buoyant deUg,bt of Spring; 

Touching the spirit brightness, 

Like t])c touch of an Angel's wing ? 

Something tuo sweet for expression, 

Transport that from the Up flics, 

Too thrilling, too deep for confession. 

Flows from the heart to the eyes ] 

Kach sensitive bosom must know it, 

E'en the coldest its charm roust inspire 1 
Then what must it be to the poet, 

I'he creature of feeling and Are 1 
Ilis soul that in Nature rejoices, 

Pours out all its rapture in song 
Unl)idden and sweet as the voices 
Of the birds, the new leafage among. 

'Tis his and their language, and Imth alike feel 
A bliss that e'en song can but faintly reveal 1 


GRIEF. 

Physician, 

^Restrain her not; let sorrow find its vent 
In tears, a woman’s solace. Rather help 
The bland restorative which Nature gives 
To over-bursting hearts! 

Countess, 

Oh! tell me not to ease my heart with tears 
Tears cannot reach a grief so deep as mine ! 

Let otherS weep I and with their tears wash out 
Their lesser sorrows: mine are all dried up! 


Old Play, 
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The Bill for increasing and making permanent the grant to Maynooth 
College was read a first time in the House of Lords, on the motion of 
the Duke of 'Wellington, on the 23d of May. It may he remarked, 
that it is the privilege of a peer in the House of Lords, that any bill 
introduced by him siiall be read a first time as a matter of course. 
The bill, in this case, therefore, was read a first time without oppo¬ 
sition. On the 2d of June, the Duke of Wellington moved, **that 
the bill be read a second time to which the Karl of Koden moved 
as an amendment, that 

“ A select committee be am)ointcd to inquire into the class-books 
used, and the general course of instruction imparted, at the Roman 
Catholic College of Maynooth, and that this bill be referred to a 
select committee.” 

After considerable opposition the debate was adjourned. 

On the 3d of June the debate was resumed and again adjourned. 
On the 4th of June the debate was resumed and concluded by a 
division, when the numbers for an4 against the amendment were,— 
For the amendment - - - - 59 

Against it - • - - - 155 

Majority against the amendment 96 

The house then divided on the original motion; that is, on the 
motion of the Duke of Wellington, ** that this bill be read a second 
time ; ”—when the numbers appeared as follows : — 

For the motion,— 

Peers present ----- 144 

Proxies ----- 82 

. 226 

Against the motion,— 

Peers present ~ - - - % - 55 

Proxies ----- 14 

69 

Majority in favour of the second reading 157 

On the 10th of June the bill went through committee after very 
little opposition and.a very short discussion. 

On the 16th of June, the order of the day having been formed for 
the third reading of the bill, an amendment was moved by the 
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Bishop of Llandafi^ “ that the hill be read a third time that day^ six 
months—^for which the votes were:— 

For the third reading,— * 

Peers present - - - - - 104* 

Proxies - - v “ " “ 

Against it,— 

Peers present ----- 34' 

Proxies ----- 16 


Majority for the third reading 

On the motion, “ that the bill do pass ” — ' , 

The Earl of Winchelsea moved as an amendment, “that the 
operation of the bill should be limited to three years.” 

This amendment was negatived without a division, and the bill 
passed. 


ADVANTAGE OF HAVING A MONEYED 

KELATION. 

The visionary alehymists of old 

Tortur’d their lives to turn base lead to gold; 

But all in vain ! for after all their pains, • 

The only thing they turn’d was their own brains I 
But now the meanest wretch that wears a rag, 
Without the aid of alchymy, can brag 
Tliat he can turn to gold e’en an old coat! 

Thus, w<*nt brings with it its own antidote ; 

. And a poor devil needs not fear starvation 
So long as he can go to one relation. 

Who only asks, as proof of the connection, 

That he will leave some fledge of his affection! 


Afy Uncle: a poem. 
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^Bneid. Book the First. 

I, who the squeaking bagpipes lov’d to blow; — 
Who taught clodthumpcrs how to dig and sow ; 
And*fill their maws with onions and fat pork, 
Their only joy,—now aim at higher work 

The man I sing, who first from Paddy Land, 
Impell’d by whiskey, sought Londinum’s Strand; 
Much incommoded both by land and sea, 

Much interrupted by tile Powers that be, 

And Juno’s memorable wrath was he : 

And many a battle fought he against odds 
Until he took a house, and brought ];iis gods 
Near to the Fives Court; whence the Fistic Race 
Whose manly deeds its glorious annals grace. 

Tell me, O Muse, what Groat Unpaid, and why. 
Forc’d such a man, so great in fight, to fiy. 

And gave his heai’t so violent a wrench; — 

Say, can such ire exasperate the Bench ? 

An antient city stood, Paris by name, 

Opposite England, far from silver TJiainc, 

Rich, and much skill’d in all the arts of mirth, 
Which Juno lov’d beyond all spots on earth; 

Here were enshrin’d her fan and ridicule; 

Tliis town, the Goddess was resolv’d, should rule . 
All other nations, should the Fates permit 
For this she summon’d all a woman’s wit. * 

For she had heard from Irish blood should spring 
One who dismay to her lov’d town would bring 
And floor all foes, the hero of the King ! 

Thence a victorious people should arise 
By Gallia’s i-uin—so the Fates surmise. 

This fearing—mindful of the fight of yere 
She stirr’d in Scotia ’gainst Hibernia’s shore, 
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• I 

Nor unfoi^etful of tlie cause of strife, 

Fix'd, in the angry sopl of Jove’s cross wife 
Bemains the anger of insulted beauty. 

The hated race and Ganyjiede’s lost duty. 

At this incens’d, the wandering Paddies she 
Drovo for fi’om Albion o’er many a sea 
And long they toil’d, nor found of rest a place 
So vast the work to found the Fancy Bace. 

Scarce had they sail’d from green Hibernia’s steep, 
Cutting with brazen beaks the foaming deep, 

When Juno, fost’ring in her injur’d breast 
Her spite, thus cogitated; “ Shall I rest ? 

Quit my resolve ? Seek sweet revenge no more ? 

Nor drive this Paddy far from Albion’s shore ? 

Next to my husband, now my greatest bore! 

Because the Fates forbid ? Shall Pallas then 
Burn Scotian vessels and drowrf all the men. 

For spite of Ajax ? From the clouds above 
That Pallas hurl’d the lightnings of dread Jove, 

Scatter’d the ship^ while waves with billows strove, 
And in her rage—more furious than the storm — 
Transfix’d on i^ointed rocks his quiv’ring form! 

But I, Heaven’s Queen—t^itli Jove inllcavcn rear’d, 
Who dare to take him even by the beard, 

As wives have right, against one race 1 war 
So many years, nor yet their purpose mar! 

And who, meantime, for me grows warm and frisky, 

Or on my altars pours the sacred whiskey?” 

The Goddess then her plan of vengeance forms, 

And seeks the regions of the clouds and stoms, 

Where, in a spacious cave, the blust’ring god 
Holds the fierce winds, and rules them by his nod. 

While they, impatient of their king’s decree, 

Bebellious ^age, and struggle to be free ; 

JEolus—perch’d upon a lofty stand, 

Sits, with a mighty bellows in his hand, 

And stills their squalls, and calms the angry band. 

Did he not so, the whirlwinds, rising fast,. 

Would whirl earth, sky, and sea in one destructive blast. 
But Jove, the ^Gov’nor, fearing suet a lark, 

Hath shut them up in caverns deep and dark $ 
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Pil’d mountains o’er to press the bluatVing rout, 

And giv’n a king wlio knows what he’s about, 

"When to liold close, and when to let them out. 

Juno, the God thus coaxing]^ beseeches:— 

“ .^lus—you know I htfte long speeches; 

My husband Jupiter, the King of Heaven, 

To you, my excellent good friend, has given 
Dominion o’er winds, tempests, clouds, and all, 

Tocxalm the waves, or raise them by a squall. 

Now, on the sea there sails the man I hate, 

Bearing away his furniture and plate: 

Summon your fiercest whirlwinds, work your bellows, 
Sink all his ships, and drown me all those fellows. 

Twice seven prime casks of Meux’s XX ale 
Lie in my cellar, mellow, fat, and pale: 

The strongest, fullest of these casks will I 
Bestow on thee to whet thy lips when dry; 

Such beer—so rich—-^o unctuous—sure will please, 

And give a relish to thy bread and cheese.*’ 

To wliom thus jEoIus replies : — “ ’Tis thine, 

O Queen, to order,—to obey is mino ; 

Thou didst my kingdom and my pow’r bestow, 

’ I'was thou wljo first didst teach me how to blow ; 

To thee my bellows and m;^crown I owe.” 

Thus having spoke, he struck the mountain’s side; 
Swiftly the winds in oveiwhelming tide. 

The stormy linst, the West, the South, tlie North, 
Whistling through every vent, with joy burst forth ; 

O’er frighted earth, uncheck’d, they raging roam. 

And lasli the angry billows into foam. 

Then creak’d the helm, masts bent, ships heel’d, and then 
Was hoard the damns and curses of the men : — 

O’er the swoll’n sea the murky clouds hung close ;•* 

So dark—the pilot could not see his nose :•— 

Flash’d the forkM lightnings, and the thunder’s roar 
Shook the spent ship, while wave on wave broke o’er. 

• The screaming sea-gulls seem’d in scorn to mock her; 

All hands now turn’d their eyes to Davy’s locker. 

This huhhulj puts our hero in a funk: — 

Quickly he bolts a piece of unchew’d junk — 

** Oh, thrice and four times is he bless’d,^* he cries, 

“ Who in his bed-room comfortably dies! 

JULY, 1845 . —- NO. 1 . VOL. IV. 
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Whom neither rain, nor wind, nor storm ofl’ends, 
Regretted by his creditors and friends; 

Why cannot I, since die I must, die so ? 

This venture, Pm afraid, vtill prove no go. 

0 for a gas-light to dispel thih dark 1 
What has put up the winds to such a lark ?” 

While he yet spoke, a Jloreastic puff 
Takes liim aback, before tlic helm can luff*; 

TJie vessel broaches to — snap go the oars — 

And a trcmciidous breaker downwards roars; 

Then, in despair, each frighted tai* begins 
To bend his knees, and reckon up his sins ; 

Thinking by scraps of prayer great Jove to lium, 
Some seek for Bibles — others seek for rum ; 

Some try to save their goods, and some their souls, — 
But all in vain; three ships are urg’d on slioals. 

Three are on hidden rocks, the Altars, driven, 

A name by the Hibernian pilots*given ; 

And one, which bore Orontes, by ill-luck, 

Before our hero’s eyes was rudely struck 
By a vast wave, nwch higher than St. Paul’s, •— 

The pilot had no time to cry out “ Squalls!” 

But in a trice, head over heels, was caa^ 

Into the sea; the ship daslTd wildly past: 

Waves clos’d ai’ound; — the pilot swore his lust. 

Now on the bosom of the boist’rous deep 
A few stout swimmers scarce their courage keep ; 
Kegs of prime whiskey, casks of beef and pork, 

Show, by their wreck, the winds iiad done their work. 
Achates’ ship, Bioneus’s cutter, 

Abas’s, with a cargo of salt butter, 

That which Alethcs, an old tar, commanded. 

With many others, were cngulph’d or stranded. 

To face the tempest all were found too weak; 

Some wereVapsiz’d, and others sprung a leak. 

But now this uproar and strange hurly-burly 
Awoke old Neptune, who, with looks most surly, 
Popp’d up his head above the troubled ocean : — 

He sees the elements in wild commotion;. 

Our hero’s fleet wide scatter’d o’er the main; 

The sailors straggling ’gainst the sform in vain; 
Knowing at once ’twas one of Juno’s fi'caks, 

He calls the £ust and West winds, and thus speaks: — 
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Is it your birth that leads you thus to dare 
My powV, presumptuous blackguards that you are» 

To veil the skies with your damn’d clouds and fogs. 

And without * by your leaver’ rain cats and dogs ? 

By Jingo, I — but first u^’ll stop this fun, 

Then you shall dearly pay for what you’ve done. — 

Be off! — and tell your windy-bellied king, 

The sea’s not his, nor trident — no such thing; 

But^mine; — let ^olus give up this tone, 

But by las bellows, and leave me alone; 

Tell him to be contented with his rocks, 

And shut his winds up under patent locks.” 

lie spoke; and bade tiie ocean cease from riot. 

Restor’d the sun, and mode the clouds be quiet. 

Cimothoii and Triton, striving, cast 

From off the rocks, the ships that had stuck fast: 

Neptune himself, witiPhis potato foi*k, 

Lends them a hand, and so they make short work; 
lie makes all right; — then o’er the tranquil stream 
Glides in his easy car propcll’d by steam. 

As when two fishfags fierce contention wage, 

Oil either side, while shouting mobs engage, 

And mud and (ompliments>^re freely flung; 

Rage supplies weapons from the vulgar tongue: — 

Then on a sudden, if the mob behold 

The parish'Constable, their zeal grows cold; — 

They look — stop short — and greet him with a laugh! 
He calms theh* minds, and soothes them with his staff. — 
So the contentions of the billows ceas’d : — 

The Father of the Waves beholds, well pleas’d. 

The calm; and in his car of ten-horso pow’r 
Glides o’er the waves at twenty knots an horn*. 
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“ Cliilde Wilkins” and “ The lUghtful Glory.” «A Love Tale.’’ “Love of 
Friends.” “The Old Clerk, or the Whipper-in Death.” “The Pensioner.” 
“ Greek Song, A. D. 1824.” “ The Evening Bells.” “ The Grey Goose Quill.” 
“ Child of ray Hope,” “ Brave Bolivar,” &c. “ Miss Betty O’Rooke, by W. B.” 
“’ilie Sea before and after a Storm.” “Paris Churches.” “A Divine in an 
unpleasant Position.” “Address to Tweed.” “The Egg Phantom.” “Lady 
Alice." “The Street Singer. K.” “The Sea King.” “The Shooting Star.” 
“ The River Lady.” “ The Claims of the. Poor.” “ A Christmas Carol.” “ 'J'he 
Pour Law Commissioner's Dream. A. Z.'* “ Cansonct, by H. G. A.” “ Sport in 
the West.” “ Tlie Rival Broom Men.” “ Verses written on leaving India.” 
“Evergreen Bower." “ I’hc De’il in Love.” “To My Husband.” “'J’lio 
Outcast at tlie Grave of his Wife.” “ Alstadt and the Sorcerer.” “ Tlie Witch 
of Caithness.” “ The Last of the Cribbage Players.” “The Beggar’s Dinne;*.” 
“ The Logarths,” “ A Few Remarks on the Word ‘But.’” “Erato.” "The 
Prior Ass.” “A Short Chapter from a Play-goer’s Note Book.” “ The Furies, 
the Return of Theseus, &c.” “The Garret Captive” “Death and Heaven.” 
“ The Simple-hearted Swain." “Vive la Bagatelle. C. H. W.” “Bell Ringing.” 
“The Homer of Spain.” “Zulcika’s Adventure in ^arcii of Varalaki.” “A 
Freak of Fortune.” “Pencillings at Gfavesend.” “ Dc Laiicy.” “ Tlic Damn’d 
Bailiff.” “A Roland for an Oliver.” “Abraham Gowan.” “Cupboard Love.” 
“History for the Million.” “ A. D. 147." “ Sketch of Social Life in the Provinces.” 
“ Rose Brydges.” “ Louis Philippe’s Visit. M, D.” “ Fragments from a Poet’s 

Diary.” A Tale of Days gone by." “Mourant, the Monk.” “ A Romance 
in Reality, &c. W. P. B. “Neddy Brooke, the Blind Orphan Boy.” “Clifford 
Morley.” “ The Lawyer and his Client.” “ Tales of our Atelier.” “A Dirge.” 
“ Sketches of Parisian Character.” “ The Panic.” “ Poem, by C. M. S.” “ 'I'ho 
Last Battle of the Hero." “Z. Y. A.” “ Pastoral Song: an Irish Scene, &e.” 
“ Lines on the Death of Mr. Tliomas Hood, by W. M." “ Traits of the Trontheck 
and Borrowdole Worthies of former Days." “The Wrecker: a .Sketch of the 
West.” “ The Thunder Storm." “ Epigrams, by L. M. S.” 
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THE BUSHRANGER OF VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. - 

CHArTKR XVI. 

SIR. SJLLIMAN INSISTS THAT HE WAS NOT DROITOED. 

* 

The mate, astonished to find a native, as he supposed, in the pos¬ 
session of firearms, was a little at a loss for a few seconds to know 
how to act; for there .^jeeined to be as much danger in retreating as 
in remaining where he was. But as the i’eport of the musket was not 
followed as he expected by a yell from the other savages, and as the 
ensign’s party was too fiir off for their movements to be licard, the 
sturdy seaman quickly recovered his presence of mind, and with pro¬ 
fessional audacity conceived the design of carrying in the native as a 
prisoner to the major’s encampment. lie still kept a firm grip of 
Jerry’s leg, and that astounded individual, persuaded tliat his liml) was 
clutched cither hy a real native or by some ferocious animal of the 
woods, was too terrified for some time to give vent to his fright by 
vocal exclamations. Nor did his enemy give him time; for the mate 
starting on his legs, suddenly clasped him in his anns, and before 
Jerry could cry out, throw his prisoner on the ground, and ramming 
his handkerchief into his mouth, in a moment with a bit* of lanyard 
which, sailor-like, he always carried about him, he tied Jerry’s elbows 
together, and so had him hard and fust. 

Poor Jerry finding himself trussed up after this fashion, with his 
face to the earth and his antagonist’s knee in his back keeping him 
dowrf, immediately concluded from the celerity and dexterity of the 
operation, tliat hy some horrid mischance he had again fallen into the 
clutches of the dreadful bushranger, and he gave vent to his anguish 
in a doleful groan. 'But the mate, who had possessed himself of the 
musket and bayonet of tbe captured sentinel, immediately endeavoured 
to make the native sensible that any noise would be promptly pun- 
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ished; and unshfpping the bayonet, as he mentally expressed it, that 
it might form a handier instrument for his purpose, he applied it 
gently but decidedly to the flcsfliy part of his prisoner’s person, which 
caus^ the party afflicted to perform an undulatory contortion of his 
body, wriggling it snakelike, and digging his toes into the ground 
with a quick and convulsive motion strongly expressive of his sense of 
the obligation. Several attempts at crying out were repressed in the 
same way ; but the mate could not help being exceedingly surprised 
to find a native of Van Diemen’s Land clothed like an European; 
which was altogether at variance with all that he had l^eard on tlie 
subject. But his astonishment was increased when Jerry, not being 
able any longer to bear the arguments a posteriori repeatedly ap¬ 
plied by the mate to keep his prisoner quiet, with a convulsive effort 
contrived to disengage the handkerchief from his mouth, and in the 
extremity of his despair roared out “ murder ! ” 

Sailors arc provei*bially superstitious. The voice was the voice of 
Mr. Silliman, whom the bushrangers had chucked into the sea, and 
whom the mute had supposed long since to have become food for the 
Australian fishes ! Utterly unable to account for the resurrection of 
the drowned Jeremiah at sucli a time and in such a place, the amazed 
mate — his faculties wearied and confused with the events of the 
day, and the strangeness of an unknown country, and the darkness, 
helping, as he afterwards explained, ‘‘ to flabbergast him entirely ” — 
was struck with the notion that he was the sport of the Evil One! — 
or else that it was with ti)e spirit of the murdered passenger that he 
was now contending ! 

For a moment the courage of the hardy mate was at fault. As to 
bushrangers, or natives, or anything living, howsoever dangerous, he 
snapped his fingers at them > but to have to do with an unreal thing! 
the ghost of one who had met with a violent death! that was more 
than his nautical philosophy could bear ; and he meditated a hasty 
retreat, when his prisoner, who liad recovered his breath, set up a 
second shout: 

** Murder 1 help I Here are the bushrangers on us! Help ! murder!” 

It was certainly the voice of the deceased Jerry! But the sin¬ 
cerity of his terror as exhibited in the energy of his cries, and the 
plump substantiality of his persoif so indicative of a real living body, 
struck the worthy mate, and dispelled the superstitious feeling of 
ghostly apparitions or supernatural agency. Wishing to test still fur¬ 
ther the fact of the body under his knee being that of a real living man, 
he applied' the bayonet in a manner calculated to elicit that fact by 
some further demonstration. 

“Don’t,” heseeched Jerry; “pray, sir, don’t; good bushranger, 
Mr. Mark Brandon ; I’ll do wliat you please; but don’t — don’t keep 
sticking that ugly bayonet into mo every instant.” 

“ Why 1 ” exclaimed the mate, “ who the devil are you ?” 

•“ Mr. Northland 1 By George, it’s all right after all! What! 
don’t you know me ? Don’t you know Mr. Silliman, the passenger 
on boiid your ship ?” 

“But that Mr. Silliman was drowned,” returned the mate, still 
keeping his knee stuck into Jerry’s back, as a precautionary and 
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preventive measure against sudden retaliation, ^I'saw him go down 

myself.” 

“ I Know I went down,” replied Jewry ; “ but I came up again: — 
I wasn’t drowned. The boat that we thought was full of bushrangers^ 
contained a party of soldiers and constables, who were in pursuit of 
Mark Brandon and his gang, atvd they saved me.” 

**And where are they?” asked the mate. But before Jcremtali 
had time to answer the question, the mate uttered a peremptory 

Hush! I hear footsteps approaching.” 

“Who comes there?” said a voice, which Jerry recognised as that 
of the ensign ; “Mr. Silliman, is that you?” 

“Ay, ay^ said Mr. Silliman, getting on his legs, to which the 
mate assisted him; “ it’s me, and more than me. Here’s the mate of 
the brig, Mr. Northland. He caught hold of my leg in the dark, and 
I fired off my musket.” 

“ Ai’e you sure it is the mate of the brig ?” 

“Sure! Haven’t 1 made all the voyage with him? and do you 
think I don’t know his voice as well as I do my own ? ” 

“ Where arc the bushrangers ? ” enquired the ensign. 

“On board the brig,” replied the mate. “They offered to let us 
go on shore with arms to prptect us from the natives; and as they 
had us completely in their power, the major thought it best to agree 
to it. When 1 gripped Mr. Silliman’s leg, I thought I had got hold 
of a native.” 

“ There are no natives in tliis pai*t of the island,” said the consta¬ 
ble ; “ what put that in your head ? ” 

“ Why, Mark Brandon declared tliere was a mob of at least three 
hundred natives prcfviring to attack us ! And I saw one myself, a * 
most ferocious-looking rascal, brandishing his spears at us from the 
top of the hill.” 

“ That was me! ” said Jerry. “ It was that confounded bushrangep 
who made me paint myself like a native with his filthy black mud, and 
stuck me at the top of the hill to frighten you.” 

“ By Jupiter,” exclaimed the mate, “ I see it all now I And that 
confounded bushranger, with his jaw, lias been persuading us all the 
time that you were a party of natives; for we saw the smoke of your 
fire over the hills. That wc couM ever be-such fools as to be so 
bamboozled 1 ” 

“ Don’t bq^ ashamed,” said the constable, availing himself of the 
freedom of the bush to put in his say, “ Mark Brandon has bamboozled 
as good heads as your's; but now we must see if we can’t bamboozle 
him.” 

“ Come on to the fire,” said the ensign, “ and tften you can explain 
more of this matter to us. There is something in it that I can’t 
altogether comprehend. This Mark Brandon seems to have the art 
of Ae devil himself, to deceive you all in the way that he has done.” 

The mate, during this colloquy, had fi*eed his prisoner from the 
cord, and at the invitation of the ensign, he moved on with Jerry to 
the spot where the fire was blazing brightly. They were duly chal¬ 
lenged by the sentries as *they approached; and having reached the 
light, it was with considerable curiosity that the mate surveyed the 
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well-known podgy person of liis fellow-passenger of the brig; not 
without some vague lingerings of doubt, however, as to whethei*lie 
could be the real Silliman aftei^all, so sti'ongly was his mind ittfpressed 
with the remembrance of having seen him going down to the bottom 
of the sea in D'Entrecasteaux’s channel. He was glad, however, to 
sit down by the side of the fire witlicthe ensign, while Mr. Silliman 
endeavoured to rest himself on his knees. 

The ensign, observing that he continued in that unnatural and in¬ 
convenient posture, asked him, goodnaturedly, why iie did not sit 
down. But Jerry shook his liead, and rubbing himself behind with 
a most lugubrious expression of countenance, intimated that the mate’s 
vivacious hints with the bayonet had incapacitated him from enjoying 
that luxury for some time to come. 'I'he mate having explained tlie 
meaning of Jerry’s pantomimic action, the bystanders, as h usual on 
such occasions, set up a hearty and simultaneous laugh, which was 
rendered the merrier by the comical seriousness preserved by the 
smarting Jerry, who didn’t laiigli at all; and, as lie observed, “ couldn’t 
see what there was to laugh at!” How would tliey like it themselves ? 

Their merriment quickly gave way, however, to the more serious 
consideration of the steps to be pursued for tlje recovej'y of the brig. 
The major’s daughters were safe ; that a great point; and George 
Trevor’s heart beat quick as he thought that the Helen, whom lie had 
sought over a large }>art of Europe in vain, was even now within a 
short distance from him, and that in a brief space he should have the 
happiness of beholding her again! In his romantic enthusiasm he was 
almost angry that circumstances had disappointed him of the oppor¬ 
tunity of showing his courage by rescuing her from the power ot' the 
• bushrangers! But that idea soon gave way t<\,more sober thoughts. 
Her father, by the mate’s account, would be ruined by tlie loss of tlie 
brig, in which had been embarked nearly the whole of his property; 
besides, it was his duty to leave no means untried of capturing the 
runaway convicts, who were in arms against the government, and 
whose escape it was important to prevent, lest it should operate as an 
encouragement to similar attempts. He turned his attention, there¬ 
fore, firmly to the business of retaking the brig, without allowing the 
thought of Helen, whom he burned to sec again, to distract him from 
his duty; but, as he considered tllftt the major’s military experience 
would be valuable in deciding on the proceedings to bo adopted, he 
determined on joining him without delay. 

Desiring his party to follow in Indian file, and requesting the mate 
to act as guide, they proceeded as rapidly as the darkness and the 
inequality of the ground would permit to the spot where the major, 
with his daughter^and the crew of the vessel, held their entrenched 
encampzQent. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

LOVE IN THE BUSH. 

In the mean time the major, with the vigilance of an old soldier, 
had kept a good look-out. On the departure of the mate he had 
pushed forward a couple of scouts to give notice of anything indi- 
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eating danger. It was not long before one of them came back with 
the intelligence that footsteps were lysard approaching. Xho ma'or 
went to the outside of his fortidcations a little in advance, and placing 
his car to the ground was enabled to distinguish plainly the sound of 
the tread of many men. Giving instant directions to the crew to be 
on their guard, and retiring his two scouts within the breast-work, the 
sturdy sailors stood with their arms ready prepared to repel the attack 
of the natives, whicli they now were convinced was on the point of 
taking place. 

The major was by no means at case in respect to the result of the 
conflict; ho was aware of the power of numbers, and the advan¬ 
tage which a night attack, under such circumstances, gave to the at¬ 
tacking party. He hastily spoke a few words to rc-assure his daugh¬ 
ters’ confidence, with some brief instructions as to the course they were 
to pursue in the case of his being overpowered by numbers. Helen, 
and especially Louisa, could not help feeling the alarm natural to their 
sex at the prospect of an encounter with savages, not only on their 
own account, but for their father’s sake, who was not a man, as they 
well knew, to be backward where fighting was going on, or to shrink 
from danger when his presence and example were needed to encourage 
others. But, with the stron^^-minded Helen, the tremors wliicli the 
first alai*m had excited quickly subsided, and, arming herself with a 
ship’s cutlass, slie planted herself before tlie entrance of the rock to 
guard from harm her less courageous sister. 

‘‘Shall I fire, sir ?” asked one of the sail(h’s,who held in hia brawny 
arms a liuge blunderbuss, the threatening aspect of which was alone 
sullicieiit to scare awa^ a whole mob of natives, had there been light’ 
to distinguish the capaciousness of ift expanding muzzle: — “I can hear 
them coming on, and my blunderbuss covers them nicely ; shall I let 
fly?” 

“ No, no,” said the majoi*, “ never fire, man, till you have hailed your 
enemy; always give fair play; don’t fire.” 

“ Avast, there!” cried out the male, who heard the word “ fire,” and 
was by no means dcjsirous of receiving such a compliment from his 
friends. “ Avast 1 wo are friends, all of us. Here is Mr. Silliman 
come to life again, and a'party of •soldiers come to join us; and now, 
by Jupiter, we’ll have the old brig again; and I’ll take the liberty to 
tell Master Mark Brandon a bit of my mind. And, with your leave, 
major, we’ll make uj> a fire, for we are strong enough now to defy the 
bushrangers, even iftlieywere to comoon shore, which they won’t do, 
for it’s not their game ; they will be trying to get the vessel through 
the opening and out to sea; but we’ll put a stopper on that, or my 
name’s not Jack Northland.” 

“ Major Horton,” said Ktisign Trevor, introducing himself by name, 

“ I think I cannot do better than put myself under your orders; your 
knowledge and experience in these matters are far superior to mine.” 
This deferential offer Mr. Trevor made by no means with the desire 
of propitiating the major, but entirely from the impulse of his natural 
modesty, so becoming in y\)uth. But tlie majoy replied with military 
decision, in terms not less courteous: 

“ By no means, Mr. ’IVovor j you are on duty, and I am retired 
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from the service. But I shall be happy to give you the benefit of my 
advice if you should think it w<jrth having. But, your name Pe I had 
the honour to be acquainted abroad with a gentleman of the name 
of Trevor ; is it possible that I can have the pleasure of meeting him 
again in this most extraordinary manqer ? And now, that the fire be¬ 
gins to bum up, 1 can sec by the light that I am not mistaken. Helen, 
my dear, you may come forward; Louisa, ray love, there is no dan¬ 
ger. I have a surprise for you both; here is an old acquaint¬ 
ance. Mr. Trevor, my dears, whom you knew in Germany, is in 
command of the party that lias joined us. Strange meeting this, 
Mr. Trevor ! My poor little girl, you see, has not recovered from her 
alarm at the thoughts of the natives. Where is Helen, my love ? 
She is generally foremost when there’s danger; not tliat there’s any 
danger now, and especially from you, Mr. 'JVevor. I sec that the ex¬ 
pectation of a brush has excited you a little. Oh! here comes Helen! 
My dear, why do you walk so slowly ? Are you ill ? Is anything the 
matter with your sister, Tvouisa ? lam afraid, Mr. Trevor, that her 
spirits are too much for her ! She is quite a heroine, sir ; an 
Amazon! 1 believe to defend her poor father and her sister she 
would fight like a lioness ! Helen, my dear, look up; this is 
Mr. Trevor ; don’t you remember Mr.^ 'JVevor ? Sui’ely you can’t 
forget the long walks we used to take with him at Vienna I There— 
there — don’t be making formal curt’sies in the bush ! This is not a 
place for ceremony, nor a time, neither. Vou arc heated and flushed, 
my dear, with the excitement of our preparations for the natives. 
Well, upon my word, I never saw so much bowing and courtseying 
* before ! Mr. Trevor, I admire the deference, due to the ladies as 
much as any man, but there's no heed to be so very formal among 
gumtrees and opossums.” 

“lam happy to sec Mr. Trevor,” at last said Helen, in a low voice, 
which faltered slightly, and with an air of dignity which might have 
become a queen on her throne receiving an ambassador. 

“ Circumstances,” began Mr. Trevor, .... 

“ Major,” said the mate, coming forward from the rock, by which 
another fire had been kindled, “ we want your assistance here about 
the provisions ; our men say they ought to have some grog.” 

“ Excuse me,” said the, major, “ for a moment; I must attend to 
my fellows. Sailors, you know, Mr. Trevor, are an unruly race wher¬ 
ever rum and brandy are in question.” So saying, he withdrew. His 
daughter, Bouisa, feeling, with the instinct of her sex, that George 
Trevor and lier sister w'ould prefer that their conference should take 
place without the jirescnce of a third person, had tlie complaisance to 
aecompqny him ; and the ensign and Helen were left alone together. 

The spot on whicli the two found themselves in this most strange 
and unexpected meeting was one of the most romantic.of that most 
beautiful island, abounding, as it does, in the most varied and romantic 
scenery. It was a spot worthy of the pencil of Salvator Rosa. No¬ 
thing could exceed the gloomy grandeur of the scone, and the liglits 
and shadows cast by jthe fires around added to the solemn beauty of 
the picture. 

Scattered about were huge masses of rock, interspersed with dwarfy 
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shrtfbs, among which appeared one or two umbrageous peppermint 
trees of^enormous height, whose leaves presented towards the fire the 
vivid tints of their bright green, whife the masses of boughs behind 
were involved in impenetrable shade. In the back*ground, about a 
hundred yards from the fire, near which George Trevor and Helen 
were standing, arose a lofty mass*of brown and rugged rock, disclosing 
in its front a natural cave uf gigantic proportions, the entrance of 
which was now revealed by the light of the fire which had been kin¬ 
dled by the sailors, and around which, with their arms in their hands, 
they were grouped in picturesque disorder. To the left, the bay, on 
which the «ioon now shed a feeble light, might be faintly traced to 
the base of the hills in the distance ; and on its tranquil bosom the 
masts of the devoted brig were indistinctly visible. Still further, and 
to the left df the great rock, the open sea appeared, its undulating 
surface still crested with foam, which glistened in the white beams of 
the rising moon beyond. As George Trevor and Helen were standing 
on the side of the fire farthest from the rock, their persons could be but 
imperfectly seen by those in the vicinity of the sailors* fire, and the 
sentry in advance was removed from sight and hearing by the obstruc¬ 
tion of the temporary fortification of timber and branches which had 
been thrown up for the protection of the major’s party. Thus secured 
from the observation of eyes or ears, the two had full opportunity to 
make their mutual ex 2 )lanations ; but it was some time before the en¬ 
sign could muster up courage to break silence, as Helen stood, with 
her arms slightly folded, in an attitude of freezing rigidity. 

** Miss Horton may think, perhaps,” he began, ** that she has reason 
to complain —” 

“ Sir,” said Helen, • I make no complaints.” 

“I mean,”resumed the gentleman, that my seeming neglect—after 
what had passed — I mean, the declaration which I made —** 

“ Ml'. Trevor,” interrupted Helen, “ I require no apology for the neg¬ 
lect that you speak of, and it is superfluous for you, therefore, to ofiTer 
it. This meeting, in these wilds, is not of my seeking—nor of your’s, 
doubtless,” she added, with some degree of bitterness; “ but such as 
it is, sir, we must be to each other as if former meetings had never 
been. I require from you, sir, nothing but respect—and forgetful¬ 
ness of all the rest. Permit me, sir, to join my father.” 

‘‘ Stay, Miss Horton ! Helen, for God’s sake do not go away with 
such an erroneous notion of my feelings ! When I quitted you at 
Vienna I was called away by the sudden and dangerous iljncss of my 
nearest and dearest relation .. ..” 

“ And the lady, sir, who accompanied you ? Was she a near and 
dear relation too ?” 

“ That lady was the betrothed of one of my dearest friends. It 
was. to serve them both that I accompanied her to a village not five 
miles off, where her future husband awaited her. It was for tlie pur¬ 
pose of giving a false scent to those who might pursue her, that I con¬ 
sented to act the part I did, and which I have felt since might have 
given rise to the most fatal misconstruction. That lady is long since 
married to my fnend; and as I am sure that /ou will not doubt my 
•sacred word of honor, I hope I may trust that you will believe in the 
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truth of what I tell* you, which I now sacredly afiirm. 1 oddresspd a 
letter to you at Vienna ... , 

“ I never received it!! ” * 

“ to which I received no reply ; but as the letter was not re¬ 
turned I conceived, perhaps, an erroneous opinion of you from the 
slight, as I felt it, of your silence *, ^and feared .... but I will not 
dwell on that point. In short, I do not hesitate to avow, that I 
searched for you through a great part of Germany, and afterwards in 
England j but, as you arc aware, without success. My travels in 
pursuit of you occupied me for an entire year . .. 

“Can this be true?” said ITolen, her voice faltering with 
emotion. 

“ You cannot doubt my truth, Helen. At last, wearied with a 
vain search, and suspecting, from your not having replied to my 
letter, that — that — lam ashamed even now to breathe such a suspi¬ 
cion— in short — that you were trifling with my aflectiona . . . .” 

“ Oh—no! — it was not that!” said Helen, her eyes suffused with 
tears. 

“ And wishing to fly from the misery of remembrances too bitter 
to be borne . . 

Helen sobbed ... (• 

“ I determined to try if a total change of scene and new occupa¬ 
tions would have the effect of making mo forget one whom I had 
loved so tenderly — and who had treated me, as I thought, so ca¬ 
priciously — but whom 1 was determined to forget 1 ” 

“ George — George — you have done me wrong ! I never was 
capricious. I thought you had wronged me; — and it was the 
thought of that neglect that reconciled me to‘exile — to this distant 
part of the world—where 1 might bury my grief and disappointment 
far away from the eyes of all observers. And T, too, have tried to 
forget—but I could not. No ! a woman cannot forget! How often 
have I wished that she could! ” 

“ Then — at this spot—” exclaimed George Trevor — “ I repeat 
the declaration of ray love; and by this token,” unbuttoning his vest 
and displaying a locket in which his mistress had formerly enclosed a 
lock of her beautiful hair, “ I claim the promise whicli I received ...” 

“ George, you have it before you ask it. There is something so 
strange and so romantic in this singular meeting on the other side of 
the globe, after so long a separation, that I think it is fated that we 
are to belong to each other! You know,” she added, smiling, “ it is 
said that marriages are made in heaven! There is my hand; 1 need 
not tell you that ifdjicli you have made me so often tell you before: 
but be sure that where my hand is given, there my heart is also.” 

The happy ensign bent down in reverence, and kissed devoutly the 
proflfered hand that was extended towards him in sign of reconcilia¬ 
tion ; and he was about to repeat the homjigc, when the voice of the 
miyor suddenly interrupted his devotions. 

“ Hulloa ! hulloa ! ” said the major; “ what is the meaning of all 
this ? Kissing of hands in the bush ! WJiy, Mr. Ensign, you make 
your military approadies with promptitude, at any rate! We want 
you to join a council of war with me, and the mate, and the constable; 
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as are the four dignitaries, it seems, on whom the fate of the 
bushrangers depends. Well, upon mj word, sir, you do me very 
great honour! You tuck my daughter under your arm as if she 
belonged to you! That's the military fashion of modern days, I sup¬ 
pose ? ” 

** You forget, major, that oifr acquaintance is of old date: it was 
begun at Vienna.” 

‘‘Ehl what? acquaintance! Mr. Trevor, what do you mean?” 
mean, major, that the acquaintance and the addresses which 
your daughter permitted in Germany, she allows me to renew in 
Van Diemen's Land.” 

“ Addresses! and, renew ! Upon my word, you make quiek work 
of it, you young fellows. This, I suppose, is a new edition of an old 
story! LoVc in the Bush ! And you say that all this nonsense began 
at Vienna! Well, I think, Helen, you might have made me a confi¬ 
dant in the affair. You know I never would cross you in such a 
matter; but a father is something, after all! One likes to be con¬ 
sulted, at any rate I ” 

“My dear papa,” said Helen, in her most winning tones, “it was 
our intention to ask your permission —” 

“ What! after you had faMen in love you intended to ask my per¬ 
mission to do it ! Ah ! that’s always the wayl ” 

“My dear papa!” interrupted Helen, in great confusion, “pray 
don’t talk so ! I assure you it was our intention — but — you forget 
we were more than a year in Germany with Mr. Trevor.” 

“ Well ~ ” 

“ A whole year! ” 

“ Well — what of tfiat ? ” • 

“ Miss Horton means to say,” said the soldier, gallantly coming to 
the rescue, “ that it was impossible for me to be in her society for a 
wliolc year — short as the time was — without becoming penetrated 
with a sense of her many excellent qualities . . . , ” 

“ Ah! you’re both in the same tale, that’s clear enough: the one 
keeps the other in countenance.” 

“ Dear papa, if 1 had tliought that you disapproved.” 

“Of course ! If you had thought that I disapproved ! Oh ! then 
you would both have fallen out of love again, 1 dare say! But let me 
tell you, although you thought yourselves so clever, that your old 
father saw plainly enough what was going on ; and if he had disap¬ 
proved, he would not have allowed Mr. Trevor to improve his oppor¬ 
tunities as he did: your father was too old a soldier for that.... ” 

“ Oh! my dear pa])a ! ” • 

“ Oh ! my dear sir! ” 

“ Well, let me see—some explanations are necessary, Mr. Trevor.” 
“ .Oh, papa! George has explained everything.” 

“ But not to me. Miss, Mr. Trevor, you can do that when wc have 
more leisure. Our first business is to get possession of the brig, and 
to capture tiiese rascally convicts. Now, Mr. Ensign, you will have 
the opportunity of showing what mettle you are made of. Mark 
Brandon is a desperate fellow, and he will not be taken without blood- 
•shed, depend on it.” 
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** Oh, heavens I Papa, what does it matter about the brig now ?. we 
are all safe out of it, and I cannot bear to think that any Uvea should 
be sacrificed in attempting to get it back again.” 

“ We are all safe out of it,” replied her father, “ but all my pro¬ 
perty is safe in it; and we must endeavour to got it again. Besides, 
it is the duty of Mr. Trevor to leave no means untried to take' the 
runaway convicts. He is in the king's service now, and is not his 
own master.” , 

Their further conversation was interrupted by the mate, who, at 
the suggestion of the constable, took the liberty to break in on the 
conference of tlie higher powers, to warn the major that4t was near 
midnight; and that if the boats wliich had been left at the creek 
were to be brought round, no time was to be lost in effecting that 
desirable object, in order to intercept the brig, should a change of 
wind enable the convicts to attempt to force their way out througli 
the narrow entrance of the bay. The constable was summoned to 
add his advice to the council; and it was resolved, that all the crew 
of the brig, with the two constables, should make the best of their 
way to the place where the boats were left, and under the direction 
of the mate, lose no time in bringing them round into the buy, where 
the military under the command of the^ ensign would meet them, A 
corporal’s guard was to be left at the rock for the protection of the 
women; and as the corporal was a veteran whose looks inspired con¬ 
fidence, this arrangement was agreed to by Helen and Louisa with 
tolerable resignation, although Helen ventured to throw out a hint 
that she should like to be a spectatress of the fight ; and Louisa in- 
• sisted a little on the propriety of her father remaining to protect 
them. But, soldiers’ daughters as they were, they would have been 
ashamed to urge the absence of their father or their lover from the 
dangers to which others exposed themselves. 

The resolutions relating to the boats were put promptly in course 
of execution, by the departure of those appointed for that service; 
and the ensign, after having posted a single sentinel to prevent sur¬ 
prise, desired the rest of his men to lie down with their arms at hand, 
and to take such rest as they could snatch from the fleeting hours of the 
early morning. For himself, he determined to remain on the watch. 

The major, with his daughters, returned within the cave, and soon 
the whole parly, with the exception of the sentinel and his officer, 
were buried in profound sleep. 


t CHAPTER XVIII. 

. MR. SILLIMAN’s studies IN NATURAL HISTORY. 

The report of the musket discharged by Mr. Jeremiah Silliman in 
the excess of his fright from the sudden clutch of the iron fingers of 
the mat^ the faint echo of which was wafted in the silence of the 
night over the waters of the bay where the brig was temporarily 
moored, was not unm^arked by the watchful desperado who had pos¬ 
session of the vessel. Tlic bushranger felt that the sound boded no 
good to him. It must have been heard, he feared, by some prying 
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scout from the party in the boat; and the junction of the parties of 
the major and of the constable was thps certain $ but although that 
was an anticipation, in point of time, of a mutual discovery which 
could not fail to take place, it was not an event which he had left out 
in his calculations. But he had ho^ed that the junction would have been 
deferred until a late hour in the morning; and, in the mean time, he 
trusted to his good fortune, that, at the dawn of day, a change of wind 
might take place, which would enable him to make Ms way through 
the narrow passage which formed the entrance of the bay; but now 
it was likely that he should have the two parties to contend against 
instead of one, and it was possible that the boat might be made use of 
to intercept his passage. However, he reckoned that he should be 
able, from the vantage ground of the higher deck of the brig, to beat off 
the boat; an*d he trusted that the fire of the shore party would not be 
sufficient to clear Ms decks and prevent the manmuvring of the vessel 
before the wind would take him out to sea and place him beyond the 
danger of further pursuit. He busied himself, therefore, during the 
night with putting the vessel into the best state of defence against 
boarding of which she was capable and the materials at hand afforded; 
and, taking care that each sail was ready to be set to the wind, and that 
every rope was in order, he Scanned the sky with eager gaze, and 
waited anxiously for the change of wind which the experience of his 
smuggler’s life told him was preparing. 

In this way the night was passed by the respective parties j the 
sailors attached to the pursuing parties with the crew of the brig work¬ 
ing vigorously at their oars to bring the boat round to the entrance of 
the bay before the change of wind,—which, with nautical foresight of 
the weather, they were aware, from rtie appearance of the clouds, was 
likely to take place in a few hours, — should come; the convicts in the 
brig, with the wakefulness of the fear which accompanies crime, afraid 
to trust themselves to sleep lest they should be surprised they knew 
not when nor how, remaining in anxious watchfulness; and the united 
party on shore seeking in a brief repose for the renewed strength 
which would be wanted on the morrow. 

Their peaceful slumbers, however, were suddenly broken at the 
earliest dawn of day by loud cries for help from the vicinity of the en¬ 
campment. 

The luckless Mr. Silliman was unable to close his eyes that night, 
partly from his excessive joy at being restored to the presence of his 
divinities, Helen and Louisa, and partly from the inconvenience of 
the flesh-wounds which liad been inflicted by the mate, when that 
active officer mistook Mm for a native. It was wUh extreme appre¬ 
hension of the fatal consequences that he reflected, that bayonet- 
wounds were, of all others, the most dangerous, and the most difficult 
to heal, from the triangular form of the weapon, whic]i prevented the 
orifices from closing and healing, as the surgeons term it, ** with the 
first intention.” Full of these thoughts, and sorely grieved with the 
smart, he cast about, being as he was apt to boast of, a reflecting turn 
of mind, for some means o^ relief. Fortunately^ as he thought, it oc¬ 
curred to Mm that the natives of some island in the South Seas, the 
name of which ho had forgotten, made use of chewed leaves to apply 
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to tlie wounds made by their spears and tomahawks. Much pleased 
with himself at this ready rcpollection of his reading from books of 
useful knowledge, he resolved to lose no time in turning it to account 
on the pi'escnt occasion. He looked about, therefore, for a tree or 
shrub of an aspect sufficiently inviting for his experiment. 

Seeing a noble tree at no great distance from the fire, he threaded 
his way cautiously to its base, and then he had the satisfaction of 
learning the cause of a particular sort of squealing and scratching 
which he had heard during the night, and for which he had been un¬ 
able to account. Looking up to a projecting bough over his head, he 
saw that it was almost covered with some furry little animals resem¬ 
bling cats or squirrels, and which his knowledge of natural history 
enabled him at once to recognise as opossums. There was sufficient 
moonlight to allow him to see that the creatures devoured the leaves 
of the tree with much apparent relish. This was another fact in na¬ 
tural history which he considered was of infinite advantage to him on 
the present occasion; for he had learned from descriptions of foreign 
countries, that travellers miglit safely venture to eat of that which 
they observed animals, and especially the birds, to feed on. He was 
by no means inclined to carry that theory into practice in respect to 
thistles, but, fortified by this dcraonstrdtion of the taste of the opos¬ 
sums, he plucked some of the leaves of the luxuriant tree, which was 
one of those known by the name of “ peppermint trees,” which abound 
in Australia, and whose odours perfume the air very pleasingly at a 
distance. Collecting a handful of these leaves, lie forthwith set to at 
chewing them. If the opossums were as curious in studying objects 
of natural history as their spectator, doubtless they would have ad¬ 
mired the extraordinary contortibn of countenance cxhi])itcd by the 
venturesome Jerry, as he became aware of the horrible nastiness of 
his first experience in practical botany. But the smart of the tattoo¬ 
ing of the bayonet at that moment becoming sharper, and acting as it 
were as a counter-irritation to the filth in his mouth, lie recovered 
his surgical courage ; and calling to mind that, by some curious ordi¬ 
nations of Providence, almost all medicines are valuable and curative 
in the inverse ratio of tlie pleasingness of their gustation, he reso¬ 
lutely chewed on; and having reduced the leaves to a proper state 
of pulp, he applied it in the form of a poultice to the part affected, 
and reclining himself in a convenient posture, endeavoured to compose 
himself to sleep. 

But alas-! little was he aware of thejmtent effects of the leaves of 
the fragrant peppermint tree! The acrid juices of the leaves acting 
on parts already wlncrised, had the same effect as cayenne pepper on 
an excoriation! Wild and energetic was the dance now performed by 
the burning Jerry under the branches of the deceitful tree ! His 
dance of the polka with the kangaroo was not to be compared with it! 
In vain he hastily divested himself of his torment, and threw it in his 
rage at the opossums chattering above his head ! The smart grew 
sharper and sharper ! and still the opossums, as it seemed, chattered 
and grinned at him from the bough, and hung by their tails, and 
turned over head and heels as if in scorn and mockery of the intruder 
on their retreats. 
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Stung with indignation at their taunts, and furious with the pain, the 
angry Jerry determined to take signal revenge on the little wretches, 
and he looked about for tlio means of clhnbing the tree, that he might 
secure some of the animals as offerings to his mistresses, opossum 
skins, as he had heard, being also useful to make up into tippets and 
coverings for footstools. Presently spying out some inequalities on the 
bark of the tree, he climbed from knob to knob till he reached the 
base of the branch on which he had watched his prey, which now, 
however, had retreated into tlie interior of the decayed trunk. Nothing 
doubting that he should easily make prizes of some of those Austra¬ 
lian curiosities, and balancing himself as well as he could over tlie 
interior of the cavity, he dived his arm down boldly, expecting to 
reach the heads or tails of some of them. In this attempt he was un¬ 
happily, for diimself, too successful; for the attacked opossums, as if 
with one consent, instantly seized upon his arm with teeth and claws. 
The astonished Jerry, terrified at these unexpected assaults, and losing 
his presence of mind and his balance at the same time, fell into the 
hole among the opossums, when the enraged animals, looking at this 
fresh aggression as an overt act of hostility, fastened upon him with 
the most vehement squeaks, which were exceeded, however, by the 
violent shrieks of Jerry for assistance ! 

The horrid noise of the combined squealings and scufflings of the 
opossums, and the excited lamentations of Jeremiah, quickly roused 
up every one from his sleeping-place; and the soldiers starting from 
the ground, seized their ready arms and stqod prepared to repel the 
enemy, who they supposed was close upon them. 

“Now, major,” said the ensign, as the former emerged from the inte¬ 
rior of the cave, “wc shall have a br^jsh ! those impudent rascals are 
upon us !” 

“ Give me a sword,” said the major, seizing a ship’s cutlass. “ Now, 
Trevor, I consider that you are iu command 1 Where is the. enemy ?” 

“Murder!” shrieked a stifled voice from the interior of the tree, 
about a hundred yai'ds from the fires. “ Murder ! help !” 

“That’s Mr. Silliman’s voice,”said the major, “surely; but where 
is he ?” 

“ Murder !” 

“ It is Mr. Silliman’s voice,” said both the girls, who, unable to re¬ 
strain their curiosity, had come to the cave’s mouth “It’s impossible 
to mistake it!”— 

“ Murder!” 

“ It comes from that tree,” said the ensign. 

“ Corporal, take two file to that decayed tree yon^r, with the thick 
wide-spreading branches, and see what*s the matter. 

The corporal, making his military salute, immediately obeyed, and 
took his way rapidly but warily to the point. 

At this moment, the head of the unfortunate Jerry appeared for an 
instant above the cavity, and as all eyes were directed to the spot, it 
was visible to the whole party. The head cast an imploring look at 
its friends, and then with ^another vociferous shout of— murder i 
instantaneously disappeared. * 

^ “ Some wild beast must have got hold of liim,” said the ensign. 
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** This is a false alarm, it seems, excepting so far as it concerns that 
poor gentleman 1 It is the same person, is it not, whom your 'mate 
punctured last night to keep him quiet 

*‘lt is the same—poor fellow !~->he was nearly drowned, too, 
yesterday.” 

“ Indeed I He seems to be unlucky. But I see the corporal has 
extricated him from -his trap. What has happened, sir ? What made 
you cry out so loudly ? ” 

“ Oh! the little devils! They have got claws like cats, and teeth 
like rats ! Look at met” said Jerry, displaying his hands and face, 
which were scratched and bitten in a hundred places. ** In trying to 
catch an opossum, 1 fell into the hollow of the tree, and a whole host 
of the brutes fastened on me with aU their teeth and claws 1 and all 
smelling like essence of peppermint!....” 

A general burst of laughter saluted the morti&cd Jerry at this 
pathetic account of his reception by the opossum family—so prone are 
people in general to treat with ridicule such comical disasters as do 
not harm themselves; but the general attention was suddenly turned 
from the spectacle of Jerry’s damaged person, by the information of a 
sentinel posted on an adjacent eminence, which commanded a view of 
the bay, that “ the brig was in motion! ” 


POETICAL EXTRACTS. 

’ PROCRASTINATION. 

O ! MT dear master, let me on my knees 
Beseech you, put not off the evil day. 

For come it will at last; and when it comes 
It takes us unprepared; and then the mind, 

O’erwrought and broken down, is crush’d at once — 

As when the lightning strikes the riven’d ship. 

The wreck’s complete ! 

The Faithful Steward: Old /Yay. 


NATURE VERSUS PHILOSOPHY. 

In vain does man on reason’s aid rely, 

And refuge seek in cold philosophy: — 

Strong is the power of man’s determined will: — 

Strong is man’s pride; — Nature is stronger still I 

^ Vnpuhliahed Poem, 
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Town was empty ; it was the en^ of August; the weather was sultry; 
ahd the few people who appeared in the streets looked baked out of 
shape as well as colour,—with so jaded and careworn a gait did they 
limp along the burning pavement. Night came; but not to cool the 
air. The last streak of twilight faded from the horizon ; and, in its 
place, rolled up a large thunder>cloud, heralding its approach by an 
occasional salvo, which shook the earth, and made the windows 
quiver again, as in a winter’s gale. As Harry Vivian stepped forth 
from the Guards’ Club, he became aware that one of the first drops of 
the coming storm had fallen in liis face. He had lighted a cigar, and 
was meditating a saunter before returning to his rooms, when the in¬ 
creasing rain made him pause and look about him. He was within a 
few paces of one of the numerous play-houses abounding in that 
quarter of London, and thither mechanically he bent his steps. Now 
we would not have it for one moment supposed that Harry Vivian, 
(in whom we take some interest) was either addicted to play himself, 
or an habitual hanger-on and spectator of the gambling follies of 
others. He was occasionally to be found in such places ; but he never 
touched a card or rattled a die. He had not even the disposition to 
play, hating as he did all games of cliance and speculation, which are, 
after all, the best mirrors to hold up to the mind and character. It 
was for this latter reason tliat he ever set foot in such places, unless 
he was led there, as on*the present w:casion, by the object of whiling 
away a vacant hour. Thus then, although the flushed cheek — hag¬ 
gard eye — set teeth — wrinkled brow— and clenched hands were no 
novelties to Vivian, he now felt his attention forcibly arrested (he 
scarce know why) by a couple who were playing somewhat apart from 
the rest, in a corner of the room. There were a few spectators of their 
game, and he was thus enabled to join tbe group. The elder of the 
two players was a man of apparently eighty, although he might have 
been as much as ten years younger. He was plainly, even poorly 
dressed; but in bis air,— seared as was his whole physiognomy by 
tlie one blasting, devastating vice, — there was something, an expres¬ 
sion perhaps of dignity belonging to other days, which lent a grace to 
his features, irregular in themselves, and which betokened the pre¬ 
sence of gentle blood. As he sat there, watching with raven-like eye 
every turn of tlie game, and occasionally packing together a few 
pieces of gold before him, with trembling, nervous hands, he appeared 
no unfit emblem of the presiding demon of the place; and lio great 
stretch of the imagination could fancy him chained, like Tantalus of 
old, to the terrible appetites of his passions, and fulfilling, by his 
involuntary co-operation, the destiny of an ill-regulated, mis-spent 
life. His companion was a man some five-and-thirty years his junior; 
of a roguish, ^ssipated appearance ; dressed in a flashy rather than 
distinguished style ; but in a manner no doubt^ell calculated to im¬ 
pose upon the wretched dupes of that room the idea of a finished 
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gentleman.- Still Harry Vivian, as he looked at the fellow, was con 
vineed, wUhout much difficu^y, that he saw before him ai the most 
a valet tricked out in the cast* off clothes and manners of hi^ master. 
Jt appeared that the old man was losing; for coin after coin found 
its way across the table to the rapidly swelling heap of his successful 
antagonist. There remained to him now but a few pieces; but he 
paused not — hesitated not and soon these had been staked with 
an enthusiasm, and lost with a devotion, worthy of a better cause. 

“ You arc fortunate, Sir,” he muttered between his clenched teeth; 
** I can play no more to-night; 1 liave lost all, all I ” 

But Vivian watched in vain for one solitary touch of contrition 
in his tone ; it was rather the grumbling of the famished wolf, 
disappointed in his prospect of play. 

“ Nay,” said the other, as he played with the coins .before him, 
I may have had more luck than usual to my share to>night; but 
will you not play on ? I am quite indifferent what be the stake, so 
long as we do not play for nothing. After all, sir,” he added, 
turnitig to Vivian, “ the excitement’s the thing; I care not one fig for 
the winning. I can sleep just as soundly after losing a few tens, 
so that I have but steadied my nerves by half a dozen shakes.” 

The old man did not appear to be og the same opinion; he glared 
at the pile of gold, as though about to spring on it. His eye dilated ; 
his withered cheek glowed ; his liands closed. Vivian thought he had 
never looked upon so hideous a picture of disappointed avarice. 

“Come, Mr. Melville,” pursued the tempter, you play, or 

not ? ” 

‘^1 can stake nothing,” replied the old man, shaking his Lead 
slowly, — “ nothing, notliing ! , 

“Pooh!” rejoined the other, know better than that. I could 
tell you of a way to lift yourself up again. Why, you have that which 
is worth a fortune, at the very least. Nay, never stare so, man; I say 
that, if you pleaset you can lay what I am speaking of against this; ” 
plunging his hand into a heap of notes and gold. 

“ What do you mean ? ” asked the old man convulsively; “ I have 
no property: nothing in the world but her. No, no, I have lost all.” 

“ Is it possible the old dotard can be such a fool ? ” muttered the 
‘ man to himself. “ Listen, Mr. Melville : ” — and he bent forward and 
whispered a few words in the old man’s car. A deadly pallof over* 
spread Melville’s face j his eye fired; he' drew himself up and 
Vivian half hoped (just for his own private satisfaction), that he was 
about to fell the ruffian opposite to him to the earth. Whatever might 
have been his intention, however, it passed away ; and he simply re¬ 
peated in an unde^ tone, — “ Not quite that — not quite that! ” 

“ Nay,” replied the other, wholly unabashed, “ I did but speak for 
your own good. For myself, 1 have won enough for to-night, to keep 
me like a gentleman for some time to come. Gad 1 ” — he continued, 
as* he held one of the pieces between his finger and thumb, — “ your 
money is all new; has it been hoarded, man ? ” 

As he spoke, whether from accident or design, he let the coin fall: 
it rolled across the table, and crejft, snakc-Uke, beneath the old man’s 
•fingers. Melville returned it with a wistful look. 
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“ IIow much have you tliere ? ” he asked ia eC Mthisper. 

“ Wlien last I counted it, it was upwards of three hundred and fifty 
pounds,** rejoined the Other carelessly. • 

The old man’s face brightened; he put Out a hand; settled himself' 
in his chair; and cried out in a shrill,croak, “Let us go on !” 

“ And the stake ? ” asked the other, with affected indifference. 

“ Wliat you please —• what you will: only begin.” 

The group round the table had dispersed, upon Melville’s announc¬ 
ing the loss of his all;‘tind Vivian had been obliged to retire to a 
greater distance, lie had not, consequently, heard the conversation 
which had passed; although he, guessed, from Melville’s excited ges¬ 
tures, that something important was in progress. He continued, 
however, to watch the pair; and, in a few minutes, saw the old man 
push the tabic impetuously fi'om him, and prepare to depart.. He 
had lost! The valet, or whatever he was, rose with a complacent air, 
and passing his fingers through his hair, approached the glass. As 
the old man tottered from the room, there was something so wild and 
haggard in liis appearance, that Vivian resolved to follow him to his 
home, partly from curiosity, and partly with the humane intention of 
rendering him assistance, of wliich he appeared likely to stand in 
need. They both passed ou^ at a sufficient distance. The storm 
had long ceased; but the street! were wet and dark. Melville paused, 
after leaving the house, and seemed to be considering in which direc¬ 
tion to bend bis steps. At length ho struck up St. James* Street, 
and Vivian followed within a few i>aces.. He continued his way, 
neither looking to the right nor to the left, until he stopped -before a 
miserable liousc in Soutli Molton Street, when Vivian, to avoid de¬ 
tection, was obliged to*cross the roai}. llcforc Melville had time to 
knock, the door opened ; .and, by the light of a lamp, partly shaded, 
Vivian descried a young girl, somewhat in dishabille it is true, but, 
as lie also remarked, gifted with a face and form, which the neglige 
of her attire served to shroud rather than conceal. All this, Vivian 
]\ad leisure to observe as he sheltered himself, to the best of liis 
])owcr, beneath the houses opposite. The thought once struck him 
that lie was giving himself some very unnecessary trouble, in thus 
enacting so romantic a part; but his curiosity was piqued, and he 
resolved to watch the affair, as far as possible, to its close. 

“My dearest father,” said a very low sweet voice, “you arc later 
tham you promised. I began to bo afraid of, I know not what. You 
arc not angry that I sat up? But you arc ill,"—.you look pale and 
fatigued,—you want rest, — you overtax your strength. Let me 
give you my arm. How feverish is your hand. A good night’s, 
sleep will set you up again.” * 

Melville had all this time made but a feeble resistance to tlie gentle 
violence of his daughter. An exclamation of surprise liad risen to his 
lips, upon first seeing her; and he had afterwa^s remained, gazing 
upon her with a fixed and lustreless eye, that was most terrible* to 
look at. As he moved to enter the house, in obedience to the repeated 
entreaties of his daughter, he suddenly shook in every limb; and, ere 
she could stay his fall, had*sunk down lifeless^ the steps. He had 
fainted. A cry burst from the young girl’s ; but a stranger, at 
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that moment, hurri^ to the spot, raised the old man in his arms, bore 
him up the narrow staircase, a^d laid him upon his bed, the door of 
his room being fortunately open. Vivian next turned to off^r a few 
words of civil consolation to his fair companion; and, after summon¬ 
ing a servant to the md of her young mistress, discreetly withdrew to 
the sitting room, whilst Melville was being put to bed. This api^- 
ment, which the landlady of the house doubtless dignified by the title 
'of drawing,” was of the smallest in its dimensions, and poorest in its 
decorations. It was furnished according to the fixed tariff of lodging- 
house-keepers ; that is to say,‘ rather with a view to economy than 
comfort; and the chairs and sofas were so arranged with regard to 
number and convenience, as to effect the very laudable object of keep¬ 
ing the unhappy tenants as much as possible on their legs in tlie streets, 
and off tlie chintzes and carpets in the house. Still thei*e arc some 
things, even in furnished apartments, over which the ogress-like eye 
of the landlady has no control; and Vivian remarked, in the presence 
of a few fresh flowers, set off to advantage in every available jar and 
cup, the tasteful and feminine hand of Miss Melville. As he threw 
himself upon one of the cruel sofas above alluded to, Vivian narrowly 
missed impaling a guitar, by the side of which lay some music, in¬ 
scribed, in fair lady-like characters, “J^ucy.” He had scarcely com¬ 
pleted this discovery before Miss Melville entered the room. In reply 
to Vivian’s inquiries, she answered that her fixlhcrwas in a high state 
of fever, and partly unconscious; but tliat the mcilical man had ar¬ 
rived, and pronounced tha^ a night’s rest and complete quiet would, in 
all probability, restore him to health. 

My chief difficulty,” she added, will be to keep my father at 
home. He is so used to perfect liberty of actisn, and is so completely 
in the habit of coming and going on the impulse of the moment, that 
1 fear he will neglect the doctor’s strict injunction not to leave tlic 
house for the next week at least. He certainly is not in a state to walk 
by himself in the streets; indeed, it was much against my desire that 
he insisted on going out to-night. 11c spoke of‘ having some urgent 
business, which has, of late, been a vci*y frequent excuse. You will 
wonder. Sir, that 1 should mention such a subject to a stronger like 
yourself, of whose very name I am ignorant; but your kindness and 
your manner encourage me to believe that you will take an interest in 
one so friendless and unhappy as myself. We are — very poor; and 
I fear—nay, I am almost certain—that my father plays nightly. sWill 
you,—can you, prevent it ?” 

Vivian knew that such was very likely to be the case, and he was 
troubled in his mind os to what answer he should give to this moving 
appeal. As he looked upon Lucy, who, with clasped hands and stream¬ 
ing eyes, was awaiting his reply, he felt how dangerous a thing it is 
for a young man to listen to the entreaties of a fair weeping girl of 
eighteen. 

If your suspicions be correct, Miss MelviUe,” he said, “ I fear 
that nothing I can do or say will be of any immediate service. I 
wonld advise that, for the present, you l^eep strict watch over your 
father, and insist upon his not leaving tlie house. This it will be easy 
to do, on the plea of OTtention to his health. It is thus to he hoped 
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that a temporary abstinence from his unhappy pursuit will gradually 
produce that change in his ^bits whiah is so much to be desired, and 
which, *belieye me, it would afford me* the greatest satisfaction to see 
realist Hitherto,” he added, as he laid a card upon the table, “ I 
have but ventured to give advice; «but if, at any time, my services 
can be of the slightest use, 1 entreat that you will not hesitate to em¬ 
ploy them. I can scarcely hope to be called a friend upon so short an 
acquaintance; but may, perhaps, be allowed the opportunity of acting 
as such.” 

“ Oh I thank you, Sir,” replied the sobbing girl, “ thank you a thou¬ 
sand times for all that you have said; nay, fbr all that you have done. 
May you never know what it is to have, like me, no friend in whom to 
confide, except,” she added with some embarrassment, my poor 
father, and he is very old and helpless. They say that youth is strong; 
but oh! untrained and unsupported, it is very weak.” 

“ And now, Miss Melville,” said Vivian at length, “ I trust you will 
allow me to make my bow for to-night. I am convinced that your 
father is not the only one in this house who stands in need of rest; 
and, if I should have the temerity to present myself at the door to¬ 
morrow to inquire after Mr. Melville, will you promise that I shall not 
be warned ofi* the steps?” • 

It was with a smile,— howlftit a tearful one, ^that Lucy signified 
assent; and, as slic gave him lier hand, Vivian thought it was not only 
very small, but very white. 

Will it be thought strange if we confess that Lucy, from the window, 
watched Vivian’s retreating footsteps ; and, when he was fairly out of 
sight, that she took up the card he had left, and read over, more than . 
once, ** Mr. Harry Fi'^an, 13, D. AihanyV' 

It was on the same night, and about the same hour (past on® o’clock), 
tlmt Lord Scafield rctiu'ncd to liis bachelor borne in Bolton Street^ 
from a dinner at Riclimond. He was out of temper with himself, the 
dinner that he had eaten, and the recherche circle of friends who had 
assisted at it. The belle of the party (a daneevtec from the Academy), 
had shown herself wholly unsusceptible of his powers of attraction; 
nay, had gone so far as to hint that he was growing passe, and pro- 
portionably uninteresting. This was hard. Was he not a peer in 
his own right ? Had he not thirty thousand a year ? And did he 
not look older than he really was ? He felt aggrieved: he was but 
five-%nd-forty,and he consoled himself by ringing furiously for his valet. 

Harris!,’ exclaimed his lordship,^when, at the third*peal of the 
bell, that personage (the man, in truth, whom Vivian had noticed at 
the gaming-house as Melville’s competitor) made^his appearance — 

“ Harris! how long do you intend to keep me waiting ? Give me 
my dressing-gown, and send somebody to-morrow to mend that bell. 
How is it that you are never here when you are wanted?” 

Mr. Harris, who usually treated his noble master with a gentle¬ 
manly indifference and independence, feigned, on this occasion, be¬ 
coming horror and contrition. 

“ I am very sorry, my lord, that I was not in when you rang; but 
if your lordship did but know how I have beenf€mploy^—” 

• “ A matter of sufficient importance, certainly: I will venture to say 
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tlmt you have, as usual, been losing my time and your money, at some 
low helL Mark my words, Harris; I shall be forced to bow you out 
some of these days/’ ' 

“Nay, my lord," said the valet deprecatingly, “I do but follow your 
lordship’s noble example." 

“ You insolent dog 1 ” cried Lord Scjfficld; “ you do not mean to say 
that I have ever played in yoeircompany?” 

“Not exactly, my lord,” said Harris, adjusting his shirt-collar, 
“not exactly; but I have seen your lordship play; and, permit me to 
add, with great temper and discretion.” 

Lord Seadeld looked flattered, and the man proceeded* 

“ I fear I shall never profit by your lordship’s good advice, if I con¬ 
tinue to win as I have done to-night.” 

“ Humph I” growled Lord Seafield, who always lost. 

** It is not often, my lord, that one touches such a stake as fell to 
my luck on hour ago. I presume your lordship never had the fortune 
to win a woman — young, pretty, and I may say, a real la<ly. I have 
seen her, my lord. Such flesh and blood beat gold and silver.” 

“ AVhat are you talking about, Harris; are you mad, or drunk, or 
both ?” 

“ Neither, my lord,”— replied the maii^ although Ins diction slightly 
implied that he had been drinking — ‘*uut, if your lordship does not 
object, I will explain myself.” 

And he proceeded to give his version of the affair, in which he had 
taken so prominent a part.* 

“Now, my lord,” he continued, “myself and Miss Melville do not 
.exactly hit it.” (The fellow had 07ice seen Lvrcy walking with her 
father in the street.) “ She is too proud foi‘ my fancy—but very 
poor; and I think that a person ' of your lordship’s figure and for¬ 
tune would have every chance.” 

“More so than yourself, you think, Harris,” muttered his lordship, 
with a grim smile. —“Well, it is possible. I will think over the 
affair,” he added, eyeing himself in the glass; “ you say you know 
whore—Mr. Melville lives. — That will do — leave me.” 

The man lingered at the door, and examined the lock minutely. 

“ What are you at there ?” said Lord Seafield, “ I told you to go.” 

“Nay, my lord, I only thought—I wished to say—^to remind your 
lordship that I staked a heavy sum upon the event.” 

“ Ah ! you will want money, I suppose: all that will come in ^ood 
time; now go.” 

Loi*d Seafield was now alone, and canvassing the attributes of 
Mr. Harris, beginn^g by “ consummate scoundrel,” but ending with 
“ clever dog.” “ If I succeed,” said his lordship, as he stepped into 
bed, “it'will be rather a triumph over Aim^c La Reine!” 

The exact hour for paying and receiving visits in South Moltoii 
Sfi^et> has, we believe, never yet been accm'ately determined. It 
could not, however, have been later than one o’clock the next day, 
when Vivian found himself at Melville’s door. The old man had 
passed a tranquil night, and was somewlmt#better. This fact having 
been extracted with gl^t ingenuity, from the Irish maid who opened 
the door, Vivian, learning that Miss Melville was at home, sprang up, 
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stall's. THe woman followed closely at his heels, seeming to entertain 
some scruples as to the propriety aifording so well-dressed and 
plausible a personage free and unopposed admission. Announced by 
the somewhat primitive title of “ The Gentleman, Miss,” Vivian ad¬ 
vanced into the room, and was^wel<!bmed by Lucy with an unaffected 
cordiality, that was at once graceful and refreshing. She was 
arranging some dowers, apparently but just arrived, and in a curious 
jnece of china;—modern as to style, no doubt,—bu^ to judge from its 
many cracks, old in the service of the house. 

“ I am delighted to read in your brightened looks,” said Vivian, “ a 
confirmation of the favorable report they gave me of your father 
below.” 

“Oh ! yes,” said Lucy, with a sunny smile, “papa is so much bet¬ 
ter, that I*hopc soou to be able to tell liim what we owe to your 
kindness. At this moment, he is in n sweet sleep; and I have just 
run out to put these poor panting things into water. Are they not 
beautiful ?—I am so fond of flowers.” 

“ IMost beautiful indeed 1” replied Vivian, but, somehow, looking 
more at Lucy than at the dahlia on which she was expatiating. Miss 
Melville did not, Iiowcver, detect liis truant gaze; her attention just 
then being fortunately occupl^ by her cliarge. 

“Have you thus early made a pilgrimage to Covent Garden?” he 
asked. 

“ Not to-day. These are a present from Lord Seaficld.” 

“ From Lord Seafteld ! ” repeated Viviafi, in some consternation. 

“ Yes : do you know him ? I thought, at first, that it must be some 
mistake ; but I recollected to have heard my father mention his name* 
formerly, and concluded it was just possible to be intended as an 
act of civility to papa during Ids illness. Oh! Mr. Vivian, how can 
you be so cruel as to pull that inoffensive carnation into so many 
pieces ?” 

“ I beg your pardon : men are by nature mischievous. Will you 
let me offer this geranium as an equitable exchange ? May I ask if 
Lord Seaficld made inquiries after your father’s health ?” 

“ Nay, Bridget has such a inventive talent for distorting messages, 
that the cream is abstracted on the road from the door; and 1 am 
forced to content myself with the skimmed milk. If ever you should 
have anything remarkable to say, Mr. Vivian,” added Lucy, laughing, 
“I hope you will not entrust it to Bridget’skeeinng; but that you 
will walk up stairs, and deliver yourself of it in person.” * 

“ I promise obedience upon the spot,” returned Vivian; with a 
smile; “but what, if I should remind you, at aome'^ture time, of what 
you have now said so lightly ?” 

He spoke playfully; but Lucy’s colour varied like the rose in her 
hand ; and her lip arched itself the least in the world, but not with a 
frown. Just at the moment that she ought to have said somethin^-— 
no matter what—a well-appointed cab dashed up to the door, and the 
tiger inflicted upon the lowly panels such a knock as hitherto South 
Molton Street had but drehmt of. Bridget sho/tly entered the room, 
somewhat flushed, and delivered a card to her^oung mistress. 

• “How strange!” cried Lucy. “Lord Seafield again: really he is 
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very attentive. He prays an entrance^ Hr. Vivian; shall I admit 
him?” ; 

Oh ! by oil means. I believe be is a most amusing person; and 
I shall prove an admirable foil.” 

Lucy looked at Vivian for a nlomeyt; but he had turned away; so 
she quietly said to Bridget, “Ask Lord Seafield to walk in.” 

Lord Seafield was a fine-looking man. Truth impels us to confess 
that he was the least in the world bald; but it became him. His face, 
however, bore that pinched and careworn appearance—the legacy of 
long years of dissipation and indulgence. His voice was melodious ; 
his conversation well chosen; his manners irreproachable ; his dress 
quiet, yet distinguished. All this, in society, made him in*csistible: 
he was the very model of an aristocratic roue. Lord ^eoficld ap¬ 
peared surprised, not to say displeased, at finding another installed 
in Miss Melville’s drawing-room; and it was with his coldest bow 
that he returned Vivian’s still colder salute. The two men exchanged 
just that sort of look which persons, who have long known each other 
perfectly by sight, are apt to put on, when first thrown together in 
society. The one seems to say, “ What you here 1” just as plainly as 
the other to ask, “ Is it safe to bow ?” English strangers are social 
souls! Harry Vivian, to say the truth^/iiad long known Lord Seafield 
by repute, which was not over-favorable to his lordship, who, for his 
part, had his own private reasons for not, at tliat precise moment, 
enjoying Vivian’s society. The latter walked to the window, whilst 
Lord Seafield opened a successful conversation with Lucy. From his 
poor little offering of flowers to Chiswick ; from Chiswick to Ilcn- 
' derson’s; thence, by the parks, down Bond Street, stopping at 
Redmayne’s,—to the Opera ; ana from the Dajtseuses Viennoises to 
the Queen’s fancy ball, he led Miss Melville, before she could edge in 
a word, or do anything else than follow, in eloquent dumb show, his 
carefully prepared and often repeated colloquial ramble. 

“I was charmed to hear so delightful an account of Mr. Mel¬ 
ville;” ho said at length; “has he been long ill?” 

Vivian turned round abruptly, and Lord Seafield applied a flower 
to his nostrils. 

“ My father was only seized last night,” replied Lucy, doubtfully; 

“ but he is better this morning; and I hope soon to have him again 
for my companion.” 

“ Ah! Melville has youth on his side; and will, I dare say, puzzle 
many an ailment yet.” 

“ My father would doubtless be much gratifled by your lordship’s 
compliment,” returned Lucy, gravely; “ but I fancy he pleads guilty 
himself to something like seventy-two; and few would not suppose 
that he were more than eighty.” 

Lord Seafield this time took a pinch of snuff, (Lucy liated that trick) 
but* replied, with a bland smile, 

“It must be some time since I have seen Melville I fear,” (Vivian’s 
look was not lost upon him); “ but, to judge from his daughter’s ap¬ 
pearance, I might be acquitted of indiscretion in making so venial a 
mistake.” 

His words wero sufficiently common-place, but his manner was a * 
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little too empresse to please Lucy, and slie maintained an imper¬ 
turbable silence. Vivian was bj thia time ashamed of his ill-hu¬ 
mour, and he advanced to the rescufc of Miss Melville, and to the 
exclusion of Lord Seafield from the conversation, who was forced, in 
spite of himself, to recollect an engagement, and bow himself grace¬ 
fully from the room. * 

** A pretty girl, by Jove T ho thought, as he drove away. " Deuced 
proud, though ; but none the worse for that. Let us see. Miss Mel¬ 
ville, which of U8 two understands pride the best. Yes 1” he mut¬ 
tered, as Aim^o La Reine*8 brougham passed, ** she shall be mine yet !** 

Vivian stayed sufficiently long in South Molton Street to hear 
Lucy’s burst of disapprobation of Lord Seafield, which he neither 
sought to heighten nor divert, feeling some sort of compunction in 
joining the outcry against a man wliom he considered in some shape 
his rival. 

** Nay, Mr. Vivian,” said Lucy, at length, ** I am sure pou have no 
cause to defend Lord Seafield: his manner to yourself was anything 
but prepossessing.” 

** Can I find fault witli a man who has so good a gardener ?” asked 
Vivian, with a smile, as he wished Miss Melville good morning. 

Lucy was seated, some day^fterwards, alone in the little drawing¬ 
room, reflecting on the events of the past week. Her father was still 
confined to his bed, and Imd undergone a decided relapse. Symptoms 
of paralysis had manifested themselves, and it was gently hinted by 
the doctor that he migh^ not again leave his room. Lucy felt more 
tlian ordinarily solitary and wretched. Vivian, too, who had hitherto 
generally called in the morning, under the pretext of inquiring aflfcer . 
Melville’s health,—even ho now appeared to have deserted her, or 
grown weary of his attentions to the obscure inhabitants of South 
Molton Street. The thought, passing as it was, appeared to give 
her unusual pain ; and she could not avoid asking herself what it was 
that rendered the movements of a comparative stranger so interesting 
and absorbing to herself. She admired Vivian’s character; his 
pleasing conversation; his kind and gentlemanly demeanour; nay, 
sh<' liad even once found herself comparing his appearance with that 
of others whom, in happier days, she had met in society. She could 
not fail—woman as she was—to be at once interested and gratified 
by his attentions. She had observed how piqued and annoyed 
Vivian had appeared on the occasion of Lord Seafield’s visit; and 
had pretty accurately interpreted the cause. She confessed, as she 
dwelt on all this, and, moreover, as she caught a glimpse of her 
reflection in the glass, that it was not impossiblea that Vivian might 
sometimes bestow upon her a thought similar to those that were 
now agitating her own bosom. But, again, she reflected on what 
an idle dream she was indulging. What could she be to the 
gay — the happy — the fortunate Harry Vivian ? Why should, he 
interest himself in one so insignificant and wretched as herself? 
She looked round upon the humble appointments of tho room, 
and felt more than eveif oppressed with a sense of the hopeless 
poverty of her condition. Still, with all th6 consciousness of her 
'lonely wretchedness, not for one instant, save with affection and in- 

X 4 
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dulgence, did Bhe tliiiik of bim wbo, hy bis vicious selfishness, bad 
ent^ed upon her the loss of fortune, friends, and position in society. 
She could not shut her eyes to^iis character: she felt that Vivian, in 
spite of his well-bred watchfulness, had not succeeded in veiling his 
estimation of it Still Melvillewas her father: and that word, with 
Lucy at least, summed up nil that slid had hitherto known of affection 
and respect. She was startled from her reverie by a knock at the 
door; and her check grew warm, as she guessed who it might he. 
The next moment, however, doomed her to disappointment, as Lord 
Seafield was introduced. Lucy had already taken a daguerreotype 
view of his choi’actcr. Her lather had not been in a condition to ad¬ 
mit of her questioning him ii])on the subject of his acquaintance with 
Lord Seafield, whom slie, notwithstanding, regarded with suspicion, 
and, after his last visit, with positive aversion. She deceived his 
salute with polite, but freezing coldness ; and inquired to what cir¬ 
cumstance she was indebted for a second call ? 

If it were not for the interest I take in your father’s health, my 
dear Miss Melville, I should be inclined to throw the >vholc blame on 
yourself. 15ut how pitiless of you to wield your enchantments with 
such indifference ! 1 would your arrows were less shaqi, as you ap¬ 
pear to point them with so careless a ^ ^regard for the safety of those 
whom you may chance to strike.” ^ 

“ Your lordship is jilcased to be metaphorical. I am no archer; 
but, were I possessed of the bows and arrows you speak of, you would 
do well not to expose yourself to such dnijgcr by crossing my path ; 
the more particularly as you may liave observed that your iiitrusiou 
, is unwelcome, and hut poorly appreciated.” 

« Never before was 1 so conviKCcd of the tri^th of the adage, that 
great virtues arc ever counterpoised by little vices. Miss Melville 
has just sufficient cruelty to act as an admirable foil to her many 
graces. There arc those who deprecate anger in a lady; for my own 
part, 1 hold that it adds much to the contour of a well-proportioned 
face. Expression, complexion, feature, all have their effect heightened 
and enhanced by it. That appearance of repose which, permit me, 
is in general too prominent in Miss Melville’s face, is beginning to be 
dissipated under tlie warm influence of so seasonable an excitement.” 

“ May I] ask,” said poor Lucy, striving hard to speak with calm¬ 
ness, but her eyes flashing an indignant denial the while,—“ may I 
ask if your lordship has thought proper to employ this species of in¬ 
sult because, my father lies helpless in that room, and I am alone and 
unprotected ? My lord, you are great, and rich, and powerful—a 
peer of the realm,-^and therefore, I should imagine, a gentleman. I 
am a poor girl, untitled and defenceless. But tins room is my homo, 
and I cofnmand you to rid it of your presence.” 

Lord Seafield was apparently unprepared for so much firmness in 
one so young. He bit his lip. But he was not so easily to be daunted; 
and he saw at once that he must change his mode of attack. 

" BeKeve me, my dear Miss Melville, you do me foul injustice. 
Your manner—your words clearly indicate that you fancy me bent 
upon offering you some-etudied insult. You have spoken, in no very 
flattering terms, of my position, and of the privileges and appliances * 
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with which it invests me. Yet all these are trifles, which 1 would 
fling to<the wind to secure but the exAession of your love. Bender 
such a sacrifice superfluous; and accen all that rank and wealth and 
an ardent devotion can afford. Let ui understand each other.” 

“ Enough of this, my lord! { unqerstand you but too well. You 
have spoken to a young girl what should, if that wei'e possible, m^o 
your own cars tingle for very shame. For your love f It is an insult 
tome: I despise and loathe it; and, were it backed by tludce the 
^veulth and rank you may hold at your disposal, beUevc me, it would 
but by so much the more increase the measure of my contempt. 
Once more, I say, begone I or you may, perchance, have reason to 
repent of your cowardly temerity,” 

The weakness of the timid girl had vanished : Lucy stood before 
l.ord Seaficid as the offended woman, strong in her virtue, and daimt- 
less from a good conscience. lie quailed beneath her look. The 
change in himself was not less striking, llis features, which had re¬ 
laxed into tlih most persuasive of smiles, gradually, as Lucy proceeded, 
stiflened with surprise and indignation, llis face grew deadly pale; 
his liand clenched itself unconsciously; he sprang from his seat. 

“ It is well,” he said. “ You have played the game of pride with one 
who ill its science never yet^^t Ms equal; and, for the present, you 
have won. lleware of your success! It is a triumph far more dan¬ 
gerous to you than what you have rejected with so much rashness and 
contempt. But you arc deceived: — and so much pure innocence 
and simplicity deserve this explanation, * Listen. I may, at this 
moment — nay, Ido—claim what you have so proudly refused me ; 
lliough, strange to sa;j^ the claim is not exclusively my own. Your 
father is fond of play:—and my valet —has wo7i the right to call you 
his own. 1 thought—^it was but a thought—you might prefer the 
master to the servant; but 1 have failed ; and 1 now leave you, that 
1 may send ray valet to plead his own cause, perhaps with more 
success.” 

lie spoke these words in a slow and painfully measured key, so 
that not a syllable was lost upon his hearer, and left the room. Lucy 
had listened to the whole of his terrible speech with firmness, if not 
composure; she had nerved herself to the utmost; and during the 
whole of that painful interview she had not betrayed the slightest 
symptom of weakness. But now that Lord Scafield could no longer 
see her succumb before liis brutal cruelty, she felt her whole strength 
give way at once; she clasped her hands before her fac^ and burst 
into a fiood of tears. 

Wlien Lucy had somewhat recovered herself, sffc reflected what it 
were best to do under the circumstances. To mention the subject to 
her father, in his present state, was out of the question; and, even 
supposing that to be feasible, if all that Lord Seaficld had related 
w'erc true, Mr. Melville would be precluded from affording any sfle- 
ccssful intervention. To whom, then, should she appeal ? Who was 
there in that large city so much as aware of her very existence I At 
length, her eye chanced to*rest upon tlie card ^yhich Vivian had left 
on the evening of his first visit; and which, by some curious accident, 
*liad been instMled in her work-box ever since. She recalled to her 
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mind lus offers of service; and, although it cost her a slight pang, 
resolved upon claiming his alH. In a lew minutes afterwards, Lucy 
had despatched an irresistibleVuttle note, requesting the favour of 
Mr, Vivian's immediate presesce.*' Harry Vivian was fortunately 
at home, chewing the cud of some v^ painful ruminations. He had 
decided, some four-and>twenty hours, that he thought and felt far 
more entlmsiaBtically than his wont, wherever Miss Melville was con¬ 
cerned ; and he had immediately set about torturing himself with the 
idea that Lucy was cold, indifferent, fickle, and a long train of un¬ 
pleasant things, that he fancied, under the circumstances, 2 )eculiarly 
unbecoming. As he, however, read and re-read Lucy’s note, he could 
not ftiil ■ to be 4iware of its soothing influence; and, although ho 
had just resolved that no power on earth should ever agajn take him 
to South Molton Street, in less than a quarter of an hour he found 
himself in Miss Melville’s idrawing-room. It was with feelings of 
the most intense indignation that Vivian listened to Lucy’s recital. 
With difficulty could she prevent his seeking an instanl; explanation 
from Lord Seaficld, of whose plans he had, from the first, formed 
some indistinct idea, although ho had been sufficiently unjust to fancy 
that Miss Melville favoured his attentions. 

Let me entreat you, Mr. Vivian,” ^id Lucy, “ not to expose your¬ 
self to any unpleasantness on niy account. I am sufficiently sensible 
of your kindness not to wish you to run any further risk. Indeed, 
do you think that such a course would avail anything with a person 
so destitute of all fecling'as Lord Seaficld appears to be.’ I should 
apologise for attempting to embroil you in my troubles, conscious as I 
am that I have no claim upon you, beyond your generous offers of 
assistance; but, on occasions like these, one is prompted to act upon 
the impulse of the moment; and, in my utterly unprotected state, I 
ventured to have recourse to one who has acted so friendly a part. 
Oh, Mr. Vivian 1” added Lucy, passionately, as she saw him gazing 
irresolutely out of the window, “ say that I have not been deceiving 
myself; for, if you desert me, I shall be indeed alone!” 

As she spoke these words with trembling agitation, she looked up 
into his face with so confiding an air, that Vivian folfc his philosophy 
fast leaving him. For a moment he was silent, and appeared to be 
lost in a reverie of anxious doubt. The next seemed to solve the dif¬ 
ficulty ; and, when he again looked towards her, Lucy was struck by 
the serious and peculiar expression of his countenance. 

“ Miss Melville” he said, “ will not, I trust, impute to me feelings 
other than those which actuate me. Believe me, in the resolution 
which I have talcen, no undue idea of self bos entered. You will, 
perchance, forgive me, if I own that, for some time past, dreams of a 
happiness I could scarcely ever hope to realise, have presented them¬ 
selves with an ever-growing influence and vitality. What I have 
thought and felt, this is not the fitting hour to tell. If such have no 
responsive echo in your breast, breathe but the word, and, unspoken, 
it shall return where, if it cannot be forgotten, it will, at least, be hid. 

X find you in a position fraught with the greatest danger to you as a 
woman,—still more so, as unprotected and almost alone. I do not 
seek to take advantage of this. I would have snatched you from the 
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greater peril of death; no syllable of mine should remind you of the 
act; and, if you bade me, I would lea^ you. Still, that I can save 
you from all that now threatens you,-^hat I can throw around you 
an arm whereon no man may lightly 4y his little finger,—^this it is 
that nerves me to moke an avowal oPwhat I would have otherwise 
concealed, until 1 might have hoped to be deserving of some requital 
at your hands. Am I understood ? ** 

Lucy had stirred not—spoken not. Her colour went and came; 
her bosom heaved; her eye sank; and a single drop fell unheeded 
from the overcharged lids. One moment, and Vivian felt his heart 
fail within him. The answer, on which he hung with such trembling 
earnestness, but with such feigned composure, came not. A| length 
she spoke—, 

Mr. Vivian, it were idle for me to say tliat the full meaning of 
your words has been lost upon me. Your unmerited generosity of 
conduct — the flattering expression of your regard — and, more than 
nil, the delicacy with which you have conveyed it,—demand that 1 
should not conceal the gratitude 1 must feel towards you; nay, the 
esteem in which 1 must ever hold you. More than this, at the present 
moment, in the midst of doubt and danger, whilst my father lies, 
perhaps, on the bed of death, l^annot say, and I am assured you will 
not ask of me. As, however, I cannot but feel that much depends 
upon the execution of your noble plan,—although circumstances pre¬ 
vent my being more explicit at the present time,— yet my heart bids 
me tell you to hopeP * 

As slie spoke, she stretched out her hand to Vivian, with a smile, 
and he pressed it to hi&i^lips in silence. 

It was with a joyous and a lightefied heart that Vivian proceeded 
to unfold tlio plans ho had matured. In the first place, he would 
write to Lord Scaficld (he would not trust himself with a personal 
interview), explaining the connexion that subsisted between Lucy 
and himself; and demanding, therefore, a full and complete apology 
for what had passed, and an iustant withdrawal of liis odious claim, 
under i)aiii of public exposure. He had given his Avord to Lucy that 
he would not add to the intricacies of their position by the crime of 
premeditated murder, falsely called mutual satisfaction. He certainly 
would have experienced some compunction in bringing Lucy’s name 
before the shameless court of public scandal, but that he felt that the 
result of the inquiry would but redound to Lord Seafield’s disgrace; 
and Melville lie left wholly out of the question, so little aympathy 
could he bring himself to feel in one similarly degraded. His next 
step was to obtain (what he made little doubt of spring) an asylum 
for Lucy, under the roof of a certain aunt, rich in consols and china, 
who had ever looked upon him with an afiectionate eye, and who, it 
was surmised, would leave behind her substantial proofs of her re¬ 
gard ; for Vivian was not rich; and although the world’s favourite, 
and most deservedly so, he was by no means that of Fortune. Mr. 
Melville he undertook himself to provide for—that is to say, by sug¬ 
gesting that he should continue in his present qbode, promising that 
Lucy should pay him a daily visit, and that he should want for no 
iWe or attention that it might be possible to secure. He was, to say 
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the truth, in eo reduced and feeble a state that his end might be daily 
apprehended; and there waA the less fear that he should 'miss his 
daugliter^ presence, as, even V early days of his illness, when in 
full possession of liis facultiesL ho had never breathed her name, nor 
inquii*cd if she were near. ^ 

Vivian’s plans prospered to the extent of his most sanguine expect¬ 
ations. Uefore that evcping, Lucy had taken up her abode with Lady 
Barbara Saville, who was good and discerning enough to congratulate 
herself on the fair and amiable companion provided for her by her 
dutiful nephew. Vivian, too, had received a letter from Lord Seafield, 
containing a most abject apology, which hli*. Harris might have dic¬ 
tated, but concluding with compliments and congratulations which 
none other than his lordship’s flowing pen could havc,indited; the 
whole of which Vivian deposited in the grate. 

Here might we close, hut for those (like others who always wait to 
see the curtain drop on a play, long after the final group) who delight 
in unravelling every skein of plot, and preventing the possibility of 
doubt on the most self-evident points. To them will we confide tliat, 
two months after her father had closed his unworthy career, Lucy 
rewarded Vivian by a more explicit avowal of her love; that Lady 
Bai’bara’s stock-broker was one day^agaged in very important busi¬ 
ness in the city; and that, although ilio hand of time smoothed, as it 
ever does, the rugged wrinkles of recollection, still Mrs. Vivian never 
met Lord Scafield’s carriage in the park, without a passing pang, as 
she thought on her fathet, and his “iVa/ic.” 


CRimNALITY OF POVERTY. 


“ Slow rises worth, by poverty depress’d' 

So Johnson wrote long since in other rliymcs; — 

But who shii^l paint the griefs of those oppress’d 
With want of money in more modern times! 

I mean the miseries of genteel starvation, 

That weeps in secret, hut in public mimes 
The smile of cheerfulness! All other crimes 
May be forgiven by this most virtuous nation; — 

But, to be poor!, That! — that is indeed damnation! 

Life! a Poem, 
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No. III. 

TUB tubnkey's daughter., 

• 

When my friend had finished reading the story of “ The Ruined 
Merchant ’* \vc both remained silent for some time, and 1 saw he was 
in no humour to talk, although it was a subject that he was fluent 
enough on at most times : — and I confess I was not in a condition 
myself to converse, for the tragic ending of the history affected me 
powerfully. , . 

It was a relief to us when my man announced that dinner was 
ready; and we went down stairs, I fancy, more as if we were going to 
a funeral than to a convivial r<ffection. We said little at dinner, and 
ate less ; and when I pressed m^ friend to do greater honour to my 
poor fare, he took a piece of bread, and holding it up, replied to me 
in an agitated manner: 

I can’t eat; 1 can’t lielp thinking of that poor girl in the Fleet 
Prison, to whom this piece of bread would have been a luxury I and 
at this luomeut, the fulness of the table seems a reproach to me: — 
everything sticks in myk throat.” , 

1 tried to change the current of liis tlioughts by pressing him to 
take wine; but it would not do. Ilis nerves had received a jar, as 
tlie doctors call it, and nothing but time could set them right again. 
But as I guessed by a few words that he let drop that be was han¬ 
kering after the papers, I proposed tliat we should go up stairs and 
Jiiiish our wine there, a proposal that he readily assented to; for 
lie had a morbid craving after more of tlic same sort of reading, 
which, although it pained him to go through, afforded him at the 
same time a secret satisfivction, as it supported his opinions in res¬ 
pect to the impolicy and cruelty of imprisonment for debt. 

“And what do you think,” said I, “of the story of ‘ThetRuined 
Merchant ? ’ Is it a true one; or has this Mr. Seedy invented it for 
his own amusement ?” * ^ 

“ I don't see much amusement in it,” said my friend, with much 
seriousness, “ although there is much instruction, ^s to the truth of 
the story, I have no doubt of it. If this Mr. Seedy hod composed 
the stoiy, he would hare done it in a more artistical manner. Its 
genuineness is evident from the very faultiness of its construction as 
a mere tale of amusement. If he liad invented the story, as ‘a 
novelist, lie would have followed the approved practice in such 
cases; he would have ma^e it end happily; because the women, 
after they have had a good cir, always like to leave off with pleasur¬ 
able sensations. But as he had nothing to tell but the plain truth, he 
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has told the thing just as it happened, without seeking to embel¬ 
lish it with fictitious accomp^iments.” 

“I wish,” said I, “for thi honour of human nature, that it was a 
fiction. But I am obliged toTgrec with you that the narration bears 
on it the too evident marks y truth to allow me to doubt its au¬ 
thenticity. But let us see,” said I, if we cannot find something of a 
more enlivening character. Our peripatetic friend gave us reason to 
think that these Chronicles of the Fleet were not all sad like this 
one,” And so saying, I placed the bundle of manuscripts on the 
table. 

My friend wanted no persuasion to set liim seeking among the 
papers for something attractive, and he turned them over to find 
a story to liis mind ; and in the mean time I snufled the candles, 
and poked the fire, and tried to make the room look as cheerful as 
possible. In a little time my friend stopped at a paper ivhich he 
looked at very earnestly, and seemed inclined to rend more of it. 

“ What have you got there,” said I, filling my glass, and with his 
consent which he signified by a nod of his head, his glass at the 
same time; “ anything • good ? ” 

“ I rather like the title,” he replied; “ but I like more than the 
title, the beginning. Our friend Seedy was a philosopher.” 

“ I like a bit of philosophy now ana then,” 1 said ; “ but what I like 
most in this man Seedy is the vein of simplicity whirh marks his 
style, and his thoughts too. What have you got there ? ” 

“It seems to be a tale; but intermingled, in the author’s way, willi 
quaint remarks and original observations. The title is the ‘ Turn¬ 
key's Daughter.*” 

“ That sounds as if our friend Seedy hitd perpetrated a bit of 
romance ? ” 

“ No place more likely to afford it than a prison,** replied my 
friend. 

“ You excite my curiosity,’* said 1 1 pray read it.” I saw he was 
anxious to begin ; so, without waiting to be asked h second time, he 
commenced the talc of— 

THE turnkey’s DAUGHTER. 

It is a curious place, this Fleet Prison! There are debtors in it 
of all kinds and descriptions, high and low. It is a little world in 
itself! All sorts of persons congregate here; and all varieties of 
character are to be observed—by the observing. The honest and dis¬ 
honest ; the unfortunate and the profligate debtor; the prudent and 
the imprudent; the good and the bad—are all mixed up together 
here without discrimination on the part of the law; all are treated 
alike as criminals! To those who are fond of the study of human 
nature it certainly is a most interesting place. Not that I do not 
wfeh to get out of it; but, being in it, I may as well make the best 
of the accident, and draw all the good I can out of the evil; and, as 
the bees extract honey from plants the ..most poisonous, so may I 
gather the good fruitst of knowledge and experience from this mise¬ 
rable receptacle of bruised and broken hearts. , 
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The noblest study of mankind ** the poet sayd^ is man.** And 
so on the whole I ought to consider myself fortunate in haring the 
opportudity of pursuing this “noblest my leisure, and unin¬ 

terrupted by the distractions of the oi^r world. To make the best 
of one’s condition is the true philosopbg. 

Besides, every condition of li& has its advantages. 1 sometimes 
compare myself to one of the philosophers of old, who shut themselves 
up in silent caves, in order to meditate better on the nature and des¬ 
tinies of man. And at other times 1 consider myself to be in the 
some position as a religious monk in a monastery, relieved from the 
cares of the world, and glad to devote myself unrestrained to the 
higlicr contemplations of another world—of time, and of eternity. 

What Iiavc I to do with the world ? What are the cares and va¬ 
nities of the .world to me ? Ministers go in and ministers go out, and 
how do their party quarrels affect me ? The funds fall, and I hear 
the echoes of the complaints of those who are ruined and lost; but 
the rise or fall of the funds is notliing to me! Thank Heaven! I 
have caught myself saying, 1 have no money in the funds; and 1 
have retired to my solitary cell, and with my pennyworth of bread 
and halfpenny worth of radishes 1 have dined like a philosopher I 
And then the luxury of a I How it soothes the mind to medi¬ 
tation ! And how calmly anc^dispassionatcly one can contemplate 
mankind in all their various conditions ! 

I have heard a good many definitions of the animal “ man.” Some 
describe Iiim as a biped implumis^ to distingyish him from other crea¬ 
tures on two legs wliich arc covered with feathers. A witty French¬ 
man describes him as a “ cooking animal,” man being the only one 
who prepares his food by fire before Jic eats it. The noblest defini¬ 
tion of man is, perhaps, that of the Latin poet, who describes him as 
the animal on whom the Creator granted the privilege of walking 
erect, and of beholding the heavens without being obliged to raise his 
head ; as he expresses it,—“ Os suhUme dedit ccslumque tueri.** Lord 
Monboddo would have it that we were originally monkeys, and that 
the absence of tails is to be attributed to our having contracted the 
l>abit of a sitting posture, which in progress of time wore them out. 
But that was an ignoble idea; though in certain c.ases, perhaps, not 
altogether inapplicable. For my own part, I am inclined to adopt a 
definition of my own, and to say, that “ man is an animal that con¬ 
tracts debts.” To parody the celebrated lines of Pope — 

** Of all afflictions man has suffer’d yet, 

The hardest surely is to be in debt! '* 

But really I think my definition is the best one after all. Man 
ia the only animal that has the idea of contracting debts. ' In my 
fanciful moments I have thought that I could trkce this innate idea 
implanted in man to the earliest times of his creation. It has often 
struck me, that it was owing to that characteristic propensity that 
Eve borrowed the apple from the tree, which has caused such mis¬ 
chief ever since. Li that, case the serpent was the usurious dis¬ 
counter ; Eve drew the bill; Adam endorsed ib; and thence all the 
evil consequences which ever since have attended such transactions. 
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• A very jocular *fellow who was in hei'e, humorously divided the 
inhabitants.of the earth into two classes—“borrowers and lenders/* 
He contends that it is owing ft) the antagonistic characters of these 
two classes that the world is uept in motion. What can a man do, 
he snys, who is born into tliet^orld with nothing ? He must begin 
by borrowing. * He borrows from this cradle; he borrows through 
life; and, when he dies, he boirows the space of earth that he is 
buried in, till his body decays, and pays back its component parts 
which it had borrowed from the elements : and, more than that, his 
very soul—his ethereal and immortal part—^began by borrowing his 
body which it dwelt in. So that the whole system of nature is one of 
borrowing ; and to condemn a man for doing that which is his des¬ 
tiny is unfair in the extreme. 

But my ingenious acquaintance placed the position of a man who 
has debts in a more exculpatory and satisi^tory light still; for 
he contended that liis state of indebtedness, as lie called it, 
was prima facie evidence of his respectability. Before a man can 
get into debt, he said, he must have credit; and what is credit but 
the practical acknowledgment of a man’s good character and general 
respectability ? It follows, therefore, tluit, cceteris paribus, the greater 
a man’s debts the greater his crcdiWmd, infercntially, the greater 
his respectability. E principiis, tlierSbre, he pleasantly urged, if a 
man has no debts he is to be set down as a doubtful cliaracter, whom 
no one will trust; for, seeing that it is man’s nature to get into debt, 
it is to be presumed that, lie would get into debt if he could ; and if 
he cannot he is to be viewed as a suspicious person, with whom it 
behoves you to be cautious in your dealings. 

It is with individuals, he coptinued, as with nations. Show me 
the country that is not in debt, and you will find that it is not in debt 
only because it is not in credit; for be sure it would borrow if it 
could. Look at our own country. It is one system of debt from be¬ 
ginning to end. First and foremost there’s the National Debt. The 
Government first gets into debt with all its servants, and in all its 
purchases ; then it borrows money to pay its debts, and it borrows 
more money to pay the interest of the money that it borrowed: and 
what is your paper currency and your bank notes but one vast system 
of credit ? I have not a bank note by me, but if you should ever 
chance to sec one again, observe what it says, — it promises to pay! 
The Government promises to pay the Bank, and the Bank promises to 
pay the bank notes which it lends to the Government, and every body 
promises to pay every body else; and, in short, it’s all debt! The 
whole nation is airways in debt. As Shakspearc would have said, if 
he had written on the subject, “ All the world’s in gage, and all the 
men and women merely debtors; they have their lendings and their 
borrowings, and one man in his time has many debts.” 

I remember, said he, one day, when he was dwelling on this suh- 
je*ct, for he never allowed care to beset him if he could help it, and 
always looked at things on the best side, “ There was a man who 
imdertook to walk a thousand miles in a ^thousand hours on the high 
road, not far out of town; and there was a placard on a pole at each 
end of the line where he walked backwards and forwards, on which it 
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was stated that the object of his task was to enable him to pay hia 
debts. ]^y worthy tutor, who accompanied me, took the opportunity 
to throw in a moral observation, and obsyved to me very impressively, 
“You see, Ned, a man runs into debt Ind walks out!” He further 
illustrated his idea by endeavouring to explain to me, Malthusically, 
that debts increase in a geometrfeal ratio, and the means of paying 
them in an arithmetical one. But that is not the point: what I 
wanted to exemplify was, the feeling of the public on the occasion; 
ibr it was agreed on oil hands, that for the pedestrian to have been 
enabled to contract debts at all, he must have been a respectable 
man, and was deserving of the support of the public. The end of it 
was, that he realised a considerable sum by the speculation and here, 
said Ned, was a proof of the advantages of being able to get into debt.” 

This Ned Attical was a young follow whom I took a great liking 
to, for ho was a good-looking cheerful fellow, and just the rogue to 
make his way with women ; but in the present instance he succeeded 
by showing neglect and not attentions, so capricious are women in their 
natures, and so apt are they to be influenced by motives the very op¬ 
posite to those on which some calculate. 

Any one who was acquainted with the Fleet prison about thirty 
years ago, must remember the j^^ng woman who was always pointed 
out to strangers as “ The Beaiwy of the Fleet,” She was a most 
extraordinary character; of course I knew her well and her whole 
history. She was the daughter of one of the turnkeys, and had been 
born in the prison, and indeed had seldom slept out of it. She lived 
Avith her father and mother in a sort of double room in the Fair, the 
name given to a subterranean part of the prison, where debtors were 
glad to got a room when lio other was to be had, although, to speak the 
truth, these were not to bo compared, in point of ventilation and com¬ 
fort, to tlic dens of the bonsts at Exeter Change. I have described 
this place in another story, and a tragic afiair which took place in it. 
— Well,— it was down in the Fair that her father and mother kept a 
sho]>: they sold almost everything that was wanted by the inmates of 
the prison ; and as he gave credit freely to respectable persons—for 
in no jdaco perhaps is credit more freely given, or more honestly 
returned, than in this prison for debt—his shop Avas much frequented, 
and he made a good deal of money by his business. Besides which, 
he had several rooms in the prison which he rented ot the lower class 
of prisoners, and which he furnished and relet advantageously to those 
Avho could afford to pay for them. His daughter served in the shop; 
and altliough it might be supposed that such a dungeon waS the iMt 
place in the world for a rose to bud and bloom in, sj^e was always in 
good health and always had an air of freshness, which^ was quite 
charming for her father’s customers to see. I suppose it wds that, 
having been born underground and having been brought up in the 
same place, her constitution had become assimilated, to the locality, 
and that she Avas enabled thereby, like a flower, to flourish and expand 
where others withered and died. 

She was a beautiful girl; very fair, with large blue eyes, and flaxen 
hair; and of a most gi'aceful figure. But what waa most extraordinary 
wps, that in the midst of all sorts of vice and immorality, she had 
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grown up in purily, uncontaminated and unharmed by the noxious 
examples around her. To be sure, she had been kept strictly, from 
childhood, under her mother'^.eye, whose side she never left; and she 
had not been personally exposed to the contagion of the evil example 
which was sadly abundant in wie prison; but still it was a most re¬ 
markable thing, that she should be 4he virtuous girl that she was, in 
such a place, and in the way of bo many temptations. But so it was; 
and her beauty, her steady conduct, and her modest demeanour made 
her stand out in stronger and brighter relief from the contrast of her 
merit with her disadvantageous position. 

It was in this shop that Ned got acquainted with her. As I said 
before, he made his way with her in the very contrary way to what 
others did, who took the opportunity, when they went to the shop to 
buy a candle, or a morsel of cheese, or a rasher of bacon, or a screw 
of tobacco (for all sorts of things were sold there), to say such civil 
and gallant things as were naturally prompted by tlie sight of a pretty 
girl in such a hole. But Ned never spoke to her; not that he had 
any plan or design in taking that course, but as 1 judge, it was an 
unconscious homage on his part paid to beauty, accompanied, us it 
was, by a virtuous reputation. 

I remember his saying to me oncfe in one of his serious moods, 
which were not very frequent, that it made his heart bleed to see such 
a beautiful girl in such a horrible place. Now to me there was no¬ 
thing horrible in the place at all. On the contrary, I thought it one 
of the most pleasing sights in the prison, to see the rows of candles 
all so nicely arranged, and hanging in sorts from their dijSerent hooks, 
with here and there a flitch of bacon and a ham; and canisters of tea, 
and loaves of sugar looking sq tidy in thcii** blue paper night-caps, 
tapering to a point. And on the counter the nice fresh butter, with 
the capacious tub of salt, and the jars of tobacco—Virginia, short¬ 
cut, and returns, all ready to the hand; with the nice-looking eggs, 
and the cheese, and the soap, and the loaves of bread and pots of 
blacking ranged in rows, one over the other; to me the sight of ail 
these things, though I grant, from the confined space, they were un¬ 
avoidably mingled together in a little confusion sometimes, was one 
of the most pleasing in the Fleet; and the shop, as may be supposed, 
was the place of general resort with all the inmates of the prison 
when any thing was wanted. 

Ned used to go there, of course, as well as the rest; and whether 
it was that his silence and seeming disregard, so different from that 
of the other male customers, piqued the girl, or that there was a some¬ 
thing in his manner and in his eyes which conveyed to her the exist¬ 
ence of feelings which sympathised with her own; however that might 
be, the fact was, that Nancy’s heart got touched; and when Ned 
looked at her with that commiserating gaze with which, as he more 
than once told me, he could not help regarding her, the girl would 
blush and look pensive, and make mistakes, serving out soap instead 
of cheese, and giving snuff instead of pepper, which made her mother 
scold her, and surprised the customers. /Tiie way in which her secret 
was betrayed was not less remarkable than the circumstance of its 
existence. 
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The intelligence of the ejes between Ned and Nancy had continued 
some time, and Ned did not exactly knew what to make of it; for, as 
I was his confidant in all his affairs,^e used to talk to me about it, 
when ho chanced to go into the shem one afternoon, when Nances 
mother was not there, for a sheet of IdUer-paper: 

“What sort of paper will yolihave?” asked Nancy, blushing, as 
usual, with her eyes turned away ; “ the best ?” 

“ The best that you have,” said Ned, in his cheerful way; “ such 
as you would use yourself for a love letter.” 

“ I don’t write love letters, sir,” said Nancy gravely, 

“ Nor I, neither,” said Ned; “ but if I did I know who I would 
write them to.” 

This, Ned told me, he said in a careless way, without much meaning; 
but the girrflushed up at it, and as she found it difficult in her little 
agitation to separate the sheet that Ned asked for from the rest of the 
quarter quire, Ned helped her, and in the operation their hands met. 
This touching of hands seemed, as Ned described it, to act as an 
electric shock on the girl. She was not eighteen years of age, and 
perhaps it was the first time that she felt a sensation that was novel 
to her; for she dropped the sheets of paper, and they fell fiying about 
the floor. “ I don’t know why !^did it,” said Ned, “but I took the girl’s 
hand and pressed it, not by any means in a disrespectful manner, but 
rather warmly perhaps; and in a moment she shot off into the inner 
room, and I saw no more of her that day. Her mother came in a few 
minutes after, and, picking up the paper, handed me the sheet which 
I wanted; but a thought seized me at the moment—I bought another 
one. The idea of the love letter ran in my head, and partly from 
idleness, and partly frofti a vague curiosity to know how she would 
receive it, I wi'ote to her a rcml love letter, in which I said a great 
many things, I confess, which I did not feel; but I believe when 
lovers feel least they express themselves best, and vice versa.** 

I told my young friend, that he ought not to trifle with the affec* 
tions of a girl even in a prison, and although she was no better than a 
turnkey’s daughter, that she was very pretty, and what was better, 
modest and virtuous ; and that it would be a shameful thing to bring 
her to any harm. He said, it was only for fun that he did it: and 
that it would be an amusement to them both. 

Neither he nor I thought at the time of the depth of passion and 
disinterestness of affection which that humble girl was capable of feel¬ 
ing, and which she displayed in a manner which will be remembered 
as long as the remembrance of the Fleet shall exist. 

He contrived to convey his letter to her, unperceiv^ by her watchful 
mother, and he was surprised at the readiness with which the girl 
received the contraband article, as well as the cleverness which she 
showed in concealing the action from her mother; which confirmed 
me in my opinion that all women are endowed by nature with pecuj- 
liar talents for carrying on love intrigues, and that in that matter 
they require no teaching, their knowledge coming as it were by 
instinct. • 

It is to be presumed, that this first declaration of a lover in lan¬ 
guage the most fascinating and glowing, for Ned had great talents 
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and was a most accomplished scholar, was eagerly devoured by one 
who had never been addressed in such flattering and at the same time 
respectful terms before; and v^ho was eager to know what an admirer 
could say under such circumstances. It was the day after the deli¬ 
very of his epistle, that Ned went down to the shop under the pre¬ 
tence of buying some trifle, but really for the purpose of seeing how 
the girl would look after reading his letter. Never had he seen her 
look so pretty and so cheerful 1 She was all smiles for every one ; 
and in her new happiness she was for giving over-measure and over¬ 
weight to all the customers, so as to draw down tlie severe rebuke of 
her mother, who was astonished at the exuberance of her daughter’s 
vivacity. She did not look at Ned when he went in, but kept her 
eyes carefully away from him, though she blushed as red as scarlet, 
which made her mother open the window at the side, seeing tliat the 
place was too close for her. 

While her mother’s back was turned, and in a moment, she asked 
Ned what he wanted, and without waiting for a reply, placed in his 
hand a sheet of letter paper whicli she took from a drawer. 

“ Another sheet of letter paper,” she said ; as her mother turned 
round. “ Why sir, what a letter writer you are !” 

“ What is that ?” said her mother, liking sharply about. 

“ Only a sheet of letter paper for Mr. Attical.” 

One penny, sir.” 

Ned perceived that there was something folded up between the 
leaves which felt like a letter; but laying it down for a moment on 
the counter, while he searched in his pockets for the penny, the 
mother, to Nancy’s infinite dismay, laid her hand on the paper, to 
remove it out of the way while she served dnother customer. The 
look of terror which Nancy gave at that moment, was suflicient 
to convince him that within the folds of that paper was deposited her 
secret; and when Ned promptly seized his purchase, and in answer 
to her mother’s usual question, “ whether she could serve him witli 
any thing else,” replied, holding up the paper between his finger and 
thumb, that “he had got all he wanted,” Nancy laughed, and 
blushed again, understanding, as she well did, the significance and the 
appositcncss of his reply. 

What was in that letter I never knew, for he never showed it to 
me. But he said that he was surprised to find that the hand¬ 
writing was really beautiful, and that the letter was as well expressed 
as if it had been written by the best educated lady in the land. 
After this, I observed he never talked lightly about Nancy, nor, 
indeed, so much cs he had been used to do; but I was aware that he 
continued his correspondence with her, and I observed that every 
day he grew more serious and thoughtful. I fancied, too, that 1 
could tell when he was about to pay a visit to his mistress, by the 
little adornment of his person on such occasions. When it came to 
that, I saw that it was becoming serious; and I talked with him about 
it; asking him what were his designs and intentions ; adding, that I 
would not allow the girl to be deceived by him; and declaring, that 
if I thought he would attempt to wrong the girl, I would warn her 
father and mother of it. 
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He assured me, ver^ earnestly, that he had no such unworthy 
intentions; that certainly he had l>egui| his correspondence with the 
girl without any particular motives, otjier than amusement; but he 
confessed, that the sentiments express^ by her in her letters, which 
were evidently the effusions of a sincere and innocent heart, had 
made a powerful impression on I7im, and bad converted that which 
at first was no more than a trifling inclination, into a real passion $ 
and that, in short, if ever he had the means, he would certainly marry 
her, and trust to fortune for the rest. 

J remonstrated with him on this, and represented to him the differ* 
ence of their stations ; that he was of a good family, though a poor 
man, and that she was the daughter of one of the turnkeys of the 
prison. 

lie said he did not care for that; that he had no relation from 
whom he had any expectations, or who had any right to control him j 
and tliat, ^s lie was his own master, he would do as he pleased. 

But how will you get out of tliis prison ? ” said I. “ It is of no 
use disguising the fact from ourselves; you are in for a heavy debt, 
and tliere is no chance of your being let out. I do not wish to 
depress your spirits, but it is best that you should understand 
correctly your position and' ^our prospects. I fear,” 1 added, 
^^tliat you must consider yourself as one of those destined to pass 
many years of youi* life in this wretched place. Under such 
circumstances, even if there were no other objections to the course 
which you are pursuing, it is a question for 'an honourable man like 
yourself, to consider whether it is fair to engage this girl’s affections, 
iiuniblc as she is, and, by such cruel thoughtlessness, to disappoint 
her, and perliaps to blasi all her happiness for life. It is an old say* 
ing outside these walls, that ‘the course of true love never did run 
smooth ; ’ it is likely to run rougher inside. And here you are,” I 
continued, “ a prisoner for debt within the walls of the Fleet. And 
it would be no easy matter,” said I, pointing to the revolving iron 
spikes on the top of the high wall, “to get over those obstacles. We 
may say of the P’leet prison, as Virgil said of the shades below, ‘ Fa- 
cilis descensus Averni; it’s easy enough to get in, hut to get out! 
that's anotlier matter. There’s only one way of doing that; and that 
is by paying the money ; and in your case you might as well think of 
paying the national debt! Here you are, and here you must stay.” 

“ I don’t know that,” said he. “ Here I am, hut here I, perhaps, 
shall not stay; and I shall not pay the money, neither.” 

“Hal ” said I, “ what does tliat mean? ” 

“ I know I can trust you,” he replied; “ besides, ^ shall want you, 
perhaps, to assist me. Before another week is over, I shall be, on the 
outside of that wall.” 

I shook my head ; for in my time I had known many attempts to 
escape, which had never succeeded. , 

“ It is not to be done,” I said. “ You have no money to bribe the 
turnkeys, even if they wei*e open to it. And what else have you to 
trust to ? ” • 

He looked round cautiously, and putting his mouth to my ear, he 
vihispered,— 
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‘‘ Woman's wit I ” 

1 started at this intimatio\i, for 1 guessed what it pointed* at; hut 
some of our fellow-prisoners interrupting us, I had no opportunity of 
learning more of Ned's schemqs that night; and before I wenj; to bed 
I ruminated a good deal, as I smoked my pipe, on the danger of any 
such attempt. I waited for the morning, therefore, with much anxiety, 
though, I confess, not unmixed with considerable curiosity, to know 
what would be the end of it. 


IMPERFECTION OF MAN. 


Lifk is a cheqi^er'd scene to all on earth : 

Mirth follows grief, and grief succeeds to mirth: 
E’en as the globe revolves in ceaseless roll, 

And light or darkness cheers or chills the soul — 
Man is compounded both of good and ill; 

Virtue and vice divide his fitful will: 

None are so good some blemish doth not blot — 
None arc so bad some good redeemeth not. 


Prize Essay^ 
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(prom the papers op the late J— E- A., ESQ.) 

When the Portuguese, in the fourteenth century, inquired concerning 
the Chinese, he is reported to have received for answer, tliat they 
were a curious sort of short people, with square heads, tint noses, 
copper visages, and small feet; who were, moreover, characterised 
hy having their seats of honour in tails, growing, not where tails are 
usually seen, but somewhere between the occipital bone and the spine; 
of whose institutions, customs, and manners little could be learnt, on 
account of their jealous exclusion of foreigners from the interior of their 
country. I have often thought, while reflecting on the limited infor¬ 
mation possessed by the public on the subject of the “ Bar,” that a 
parallel reply, probably, awaits any cursory inquirer concerning that 
unprecedented body. He might be told it consisted of individuals 
wearing antique wigs, white cravats, — monkish bands, and fantastic 
black or blue gowns, who claimed the right of monopolising the repre¬ 
sentation of suitors in our Courts of law,*or the pleading of their 
causes, this privilege being obtained by eating a number of dinners 
within a specifled period, at a particular spot. And that might be all. 

It is true that the “liar” have not* practised so rigid a system of 
exclusion as our new allies; and it may be conceded that the mode of 
attaining the captivating degree of “Barrister-at-law," may be disco¬ 
vered with less difficulty than our ancestors experienced in obtaining 
information about the real nature and description of the inhabitants of 
the Celestial Empire; still, very little knowledge prevails without the 
circle, of the actual habits and customs of the “Bar.” The few old 
writers (known only to the learned) who have discoursed upon it, have 
confined their attention to the probable origin, and the regulations of 
the “ Inns of Court,” from which it springs. Save a few remarks, 
(too unconnected to be perfectly intelligible) at distant intervals, in 
newspapers and magazines, nothing in fact has ever been published 
concerning the operations of the “ Bar,” within the popular compre¬ 
hension, a circumstance, I am satisfied, many have lived to regret. It 
has not been thus with the other branches of th<» legal profession. 
Attorneys and solicitors are, and have been, frequent subjects of 
writing and conversation. Few adults are ignorant of Metr doings; 
but tlic “ Bar ” seems like the Eleusinian mysteries of old, which the 
initiated were forbidden to explain to the vulgar, whose knowledge pf 
them was consequently derived from vague and doubtful reports, which 
misrepresented the facts. I will venture to assert, that the public mis¬ 
apprehension of the real character of the “Bar,” is not a whii the less 
than that of the Greeks in respect of the orgies of Eleusis. The distor¬ 
tion of a stick in a tub of water would not be a distant illustration of 

t. 4 
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the deception under which the commonaltj labour as to the gens togata 
of our judicial system. Heartily do I wish, for the comfort and hap¬ 
piness of many, that tlie deception was as innocent. 

May every parent, who designs a son for the Bar,” in fond anti¬ 
cipation of hereafter rejoicing over his elevation to the judgment 
seat ; may every one who aspire* to the dignity conferred by a 
gown and wig, in hopeful prospect of being one day clothed in 
ermine; may all who, dazzled by the brilliance of the temple of legal 
fame, as it shines afar, would rush eagerly forward to climb the steep 
that leads to it; may all of these have an opportunity of pondering 
over these pages ere embarking on the trebly hazardous speculation, 
for they may be assured that in no other will they sooner discover that 

** The ample proposition that hope makes, 

In all designs begun on earth lielow. 

Fails ill the promised largeness." 

I must now pause from niy subject for a moment to say a few 
words regarding myself, that my reader may be in no uncertainty as 
to the accuracy of my details. I am a barrister, a!nd none but a 
barrister could acquire a knowledge of them. But, as a merabor of 
the body that I am about to describe, I may naturally be supposed to 
be prejudiced in favour of it, and thus to write with a biassed mind. 
Yet such will not be the fact. Within two or three years after my 
“ call,” now nearly thirty years ago, fortune enabling me to indulge a 
disposition like that of Dumont, the friend of Bentham, to be an ob¬ 
server rather than an actor, I ceased early to perplex myself witli 
“ practice,'* and have since crossed the meridian of life, untroubled, 
throughout my journey, by the torturing ambition wliicli is a cha¬ 
racteristic of the profession. I have seen many juniors rise to various 
ranks above me without envy, malice, hatred, or micbaritabloncss of 
any kind, for I aspired .not to lionours. No cruel anxieties have 
molested me, though I have mingled with the less reflective actors on 
the world’s stage, as well for amusement as instruction in all the wavs 
of man. A pliilosophical indifference to the vanities of the world, 
added to a sufficient estate, enables me to form impartial opinions, lo 
which no one is equal whose judgment is liable to be swayed by hopes 
or disappointments. If, then, there be any truth in the remark of 
Enobarbus, in “ Anthony and Cleopatra,” that 

• men's judgments are 

A parcel of tlicir fortunes; and things outward 
Do draw the inward quality after them," 

the reader need not fear, lest my pen trace not the characters of 
truth, while 1 disbourso on the “ Bar of England.” 

It is no part of my design to enter on any antiquarian disquisitions. 
I desire to be practically useful, according to the modes and manners 
of the present age. Nevertheless, as consideration tells me that some 
of my future observations may not be readily understood without a 
previous reference to the lights of other days, I shall^feo far allude to 
them as I may deem necessary to preserve the unprofessional reader 
from the confusion and uncertainty which might otherwise mar the 
pleasure of perusal. 
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The power of creating “ barristers,” or “ counsel,” as they are ■ 
called, is vested solely in the governors of four anomalous, unincor¬ 
porated societies, known os “ Inns ot Court.” When or how they 
acquired an authority which, in effect, exercises an important influ¬ 
ence over a people at large, which was no party to the conferring of it, 
is now more a matter of surmise than proof, though the materials for 
forming our opinion are such as to justify a belief of its general accu¬ 
racy. In the early ages of England, there is little reason to doubt, 
that the ministers of religion, as they had monopolised all general 
learning, possessed exclusively the knowledge of the laws, which were 
tlien unwritten, and preserved only in the memory; in fact, schools of 
law were maintained in all ecclesiastical seminaries, the judges of the 
land being selected from the dignitaries of the church. While, there- 
ibre, the study of the law was thus limited, and the Courts of King’s 
Bench and Common Pleas were ambulatory, that is, were held where- 
ever the sovereign happened to reside ; and while, in addition, the 
clergy, i. e. the lawyers, were necessarily spread over the kingdom by 
the nature of their vocation, no cause existed for the establishment 
of separate and independent legal institutions. The Norman Con¬ 
quest, however, was the means of bringing over to this country 
“skoals” — to use Blackstone’s expression — of foreign clergymen, 
who, being total strangers to the unwritten customs and maxims which 
compose our common law, were anxious to introduce others witli 
which they were familiar; and, more especially, those of the civil 
law, which had been readily adopted hy them on the discovery of .a copy 
of Justinian’s “ Pandects,” about 1130. I'he stubborn resistance of 
the people to tlie subversion of rules of justice to which they were 
attached in favour of 4)ther8 which yere repugnant to them, first led, 
in all ])robability, to the study of the law by laymen; because, as the 
foreigners were su<^cessful in forcing the adoption of the civil law in 
the universities and ecclesiastical courts, where their influence was 
paramount, to the complete exclusion of that of the constitution, the 
preservation of the latter came to depend upon the people themselves. 
Thus we find tlie barons expressing their detennination, from time to 
time, that the laws to which they were accustomed should not be 
changed. The consequence of this division between the clergy and 
the laity was, that the former soon ceased to be the legal advisers of 
the latter. 

Who succeeded the clergy as professors of the law does not very 
cleai'ly appear from concurrent testimony, hut, reasoning a posteriori, 
we may safely conclude that younger members of the upper classes of 
society were the first to step into the vacated places. This their 
position readily enabled them to do, while the honour, and, no doubt, 
the proflts, attendant on legal lore, encouraged them to persevere in 
acquiring it. The deep ignorance in which the commonalty was 
sunk was also in their favour. Two circumstances, however, seem to 
have threatened their eventual success in retaining their new posrts; 
the one, their want of union, and the second, the superior learning of 
their clerical opponents. As the Courts still followed the sovereign, it 
is likely that the new lawyers had no “ fixity of tenure,” to borrow a 
phrase of the craft, but, on the contrary, were unconncctedly dispersed 
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OTer the kingdomwhile the divines, having entrenched themselves 
in the Universities, were enabled to act with corporate force, ^n pur¬ 
suit of their design to compel the adoption of the civil law by the 
people of England, and, by this means, to recover the domination 
which they had lost, or rather had failed to obtain, by the rashness of 
their early opposition to decp-rooted‘prcjudices. Their efforts, how¬ 
ever, were fated to bo finally unsuccessful. The declarations con¬ 
tained in the Charters of John and his successor Henry the Third, 
that the Courts of “ Common Pleas should no longer follow the 
King’s person, but be held in some certain and fixed place,” West¬ 
minster being named, soon led to the institution of “ Inns of Court,” 
in London, where the hitherto scattered professors of the municipal 
law assembled together, and, by a timely union, ultimately preserved 
it. About the same time ecclesiastics were positively forbidden by 
their superiors to appear as advocates in Courts of law, in the vain 
hopes of degrading the latter by their absence. 

These Inns*,” however, were not immediately established in the 
localities which now bear their names, as a reference to dates will 
prove; the charter of Henry HI. being mode in 1224, while Lincoln’s 
Inn was not fixed as such until 1310, the Templesf until 1340, and 
Gray’s Inn, the last of all, until 1357. Nor were they immediately 
entrusted with the privilege of appointing their members to plead as 
advocates before the Courts. They were in the first instance only 
schools of law, whose professors from time to time purchased places 
suitable to the teaching npd study of it, the pursuit of this object oc¬ 
casioning the formation of various subsidiary Inns, of which no moi*e 
than eight remain, viz., Clifford’s Inn, Staple’s Inn, Lyon’s Inn, Ber¬ 
nard’s Inn, Clement’s Inn, New, Inn, Thavie’s Inn, and Furnival’s 
Inn; the first named being founded in 1345, and the last in 1563. 

^ In these “Lesser Inns,” as they were termed by Fortescue, a con¬ 
siderable period of residence and study seems to have been once re¬ 
quired as a condition preliminary to admission into one of the prin¬ 
cipal Inns, the former being thus made a kind of preparatory school 
to the latter. The course of education in each class was calculated 
to form, not merely efficient scholars and lawyers, but also accom¬ 
plished gentlemen. | 

''riie students resided within the boundaries, and dined at a common 
table, ill imitation of the schools and colleges monopolised by the 
clergy, a circumstance which, no doubt, induced Fortescue and Coke, 
(though incorrectly in point of fact) to speak of the “ Inns ” as form¬ 
ing a “ university.” 


• The word «in»” is synonymous with the French **h6uV^ 
t An "outer’* Temple is spoken of in the old books, but this has lonir since 
merged into the “Inner" and “Middle." 

Dugdale says (Orig. Jud. 146.} that the “inra of court were so called, 
because the students studied there, not only the laws, but all such other exercises as 
might make them more serviceable to the Kinp'g Courts such as dancing, singing, 
playing on musical instruments, and learning divinity on festival days." With 
great respect to his memory, I suspect the learned antiquary’s fancy made him 
overlook the more natural and probable cause. 
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The simple mention of these facts will readily incline us to beUcTe^ 
that the expences of the “ ciirriculum| (which Dugdale states eight 
years ^ro required to complete) could not be very limited, even if 
Sir John Fortescue had been less precise in his information on this 
point. They never amounted, he states, to lees than 284 per annum*; 
** and if the student have a servant, considerably more; and there¬ 
fore the expences are so great that the students are all sons to people 
of quality.” Thus, he adds, “ Merchants seldom care to lessen their 
stock by going to such yearly expences, so that there is scarcely to 
be found an eminent lawyer, who is not a gentleman by birth and 
fortune. Consequently, they have a greater regard for their charac¬ 
ter and honour than those who are bom and bred another way.” 

Still, notwithstanding this consumption of time and money, so com¬ 
placently described by the old judge, the principal Inns, for nearly 
fifty years at least after their institution, could only declare their 
members qualified to plead in court by the title of ** utter,” or “ outer 
barristers.” It then seems to have rested with the sovereign, or, as 
representing him, the judges of the Court of Common Pleas, to nomi 
nate the pleaders or advocates from the body of the outer barris¬ 
ters ” by the title of “ serjeants,” who only were competent to address 
the Court alterius nomine. Hence the reason outer barristers are 
called in the old law books “ apprenticii ad legem f; ” and hence we 
may infer, in the absence of positive evidence, that advocates were 
appointed at the will of the Crown solely, while the Courts were am¬ 
bulatory, their subsequent selection from 4:he Inns of Court being a 
royal favour granted to those places, in all probability, in considera¬ 
tion of their superiority of education, their ^herence to the common 
law, and their conseifuent tendency to balance the influence of the 
clergy, who had effectually excluded it from Oxford and Cambridge. 
It is not until 1292, as far as 1 can ascertain by a comparison of 
dates, that outer barristers were first admitted to plead in the king's 
Courts, in consequence, as I humbly venture to presume, of the grow¬ 
ing necessity, not only of counsel in the King's Bench and Exchequer, 
but also of assistants to the seijeants in the Common Pleas. At all 
events, about that time we find Edward I. ordering John de Melling- 
ham to provide ** others to transact business in the Courtsand in 
the reign of Edward III., about 1345, we find barristers mentioned, 
as we now view them, in the demise, by Lady Clifford, of Clifford’s 
Inn to the Inner Temple. 

A longer period, however, elapsed before the Inns of Court acquired 
their present comparatively independent jurisdiction, if we may judge 
from various orders yet extant of the ministers ^f the sovereign to 
regulate their proceedings. Such for instance as the order of the 
Privy Council, signed by Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper* to Queen 

* About 250/. present money, according to Hume and Adam Smith. 

f Two reasons are given for the designation '* outer barrister.** The one/that 
the “apprentices’* sat below the bar in their respective halls, while the benchers, 
and those entitled to plead, sat within it at the upper part of them : the other, that 
the first class pleaded without the bar in the courts, while the seijeants and other 
counsel, having precedence, addressed the courts within it. It is not improbable 
that the first regulation was the precursor of the second. 
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Elizabeth, which directed that “ none should be called to the outer 
bar but by the ordinary council of the House, (i. e. Inn) in term 
time.” The names of James I. and Charles I. ^so are app^ded to 
other rules promulgated by the Benchers. Oliver Cromwell seems to 
have treated the Inns of Court with indifference, for in the time of tlio 
Commonwealth they were unmolested, and from that period, the au> 
thority as at present exercised by them has continued without inter* 
ference on the part of royalty. It is suggested that the active con¬ 
trol previously maintained over them by the judges was then tacitly 
relinquished, their power to *‘call to the Bar” being considered as a 
delegated trust, subject merely to those judges as visitors.” 

Thus have I rudely sketched the probable establishment of “ Inns 
of Court,” the original institution of which, as Lord Mansfield once 
observed, “no where precisely appears.” If any one of 'my readers 
desire to pry more deeply into the mystery, lie will find confusion 
enough to justify very opposite opinions in the authorities to which 
I have resorted to form mine. These are, principally, Fortescue “ de 
Laudibus Legum Anglia?;” Bugdale’s “Origines Judicialcs;” Her¬ 
bert’s “ History of the Inns of Court; ” and Blackstone’s “ Commen¬ 
taries,” vols. i. and iii. He will then find also cause to wonder, 
with me, wlience it happens that these Inns have continued so long 
mere “ voluntary societies,” as they are declared to be in cases to 
which I shall have future occasion to refer. Considering that 
Henry IH. so highly favoured them, as to prohibit the teaching of 
law in any other schools within the city of London; that they were 
the means of preserving the “ Common Law ; ” that the members 
were all, as Fortescue says, “ sons to people of quality; ” that to tliem 
was ultimately allotted a privilege equal to, i^ not exceeding, those 
granted to any other body of individuals, a privilege which then 
tended, as it now docs, to carry exclusion to the very foot of the 
throne,— surprise is unavoidable, that the royal favour should not 
have been shown, at one time or otlicr, in charters of incorporation. 

1 can scarcely believe that Henry HI. and his successors would have 
dealt less generously with them than with other companies which 
might be enumerated; and, in fact, room is not wanting to suppose 
that Inns of Court were treated as corporate bodies in the earlier ages 
of their existence. Of this, at all events, I have little doubt, — that if, 
in former days, circumstances bad rendered them desirous of claiming 
to be incorporated, instead of the contrary, the law (that is, in this 
case, the lawyers) would immediately have presumed in favour of the 
claim; and I question much whether they will not hereafter discover 
that their election ^to be considered as “ voluntary associations,” has 
placed them in a fmse position as regards the public at large, in re¬ 
spect of their exclusive privilege of creating barristers. I do not, 
however, thus allude to this privilege, with any view to its abrogation, 
because, speaking with the candour which will be seen throughout 
thi^ article, I know not where it could be better lodged. In fact, I 
believe the liberality which, on the whole, has marked the exercise of 
it, is one reason why “ Inns of Court ” Jiave remained untroubled, 
amidst the changes which other monopolies have experienced. But 
if, in these days of reform, inquiry should chance to be actively di- . 
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rected to them, I fear the plea of voluntary association” will feebly 
defend J;he anomaly of self-elected iKxiies, having a power of exclu¬ 
sion frorfh the representation of suitors in our princip^ courts of judi¬ 
cature, and from many offices of the state, inferior and superior, 
without subjection to the legal tribunals to which all incorporations 
are responsible. * 

Such are the societies, of one of which every individual must 
become a member or “ student,” before he can attain the degree of 
“ utter barrister,” the lowest class of counsel at the “ English bar.” 
To follow the natural order of things, therefore, I shall now ascertain 
the conditions to be complied with, before he can take this prelimi¬ 
nary step. 

As a consequence of the circumstances to which I have adverted, 
every studdnt for the Bar is supposed to possess an independent 
fortune. Indeed, a rule made in 1600, sanctioned by Elizabeth, and 
her successor James, provides that none shall be admitted of Inns of 
Court “who are not oi good parentage^ and not of ill behaviour;'* and 
there is another about the same period, purporting to be made by the 
“judges and benchers,” that “none but gentlemen be admitted.*' 
Hence the rank of “esquire” is always affixed to his name. No 
doubt, in many instances, this supposition may be classed with other 
pleasant deceptions with which the law and its establishments abound, 
for otherwise, I suspect the specimens of the gentis would be more 
scarce than we see them in our days. Nevertheless, fiction though it 
be, something must be done, as in other «cases of legal shadows, to 
give it the appearance of a substance. It follows, therefore, that no 
one who is palpably and manifestly dependent on his own labour 
for a livelihood, will bb admitted into the brotherliood of the Inns of 
Court. Tims a person openly engaged in trade or commerce, in 
whatsoever department, is certain of refusal. If, however, he cease 
to be engaged in the objectionable occupation for at least two years, 
assuming meantime the appearance of independence (before the eyes 
of the Inn), though he may have it not in fact, he may be admitted. 
T am acquainted with two counsel, each eminent in a different branch of 
the profession, who were both shoemakers, the elder one having made 
shoes for my father. I know a barrister also, who was formerly 
a dancing master at Bath; and his son, who subsequently taught the 
saltatory art, is now keeping his terms. These are living illustrations 
of my remark, to which I could add others, without recurring to 
former times, did I think them required. 

Though the term “good parentage ” used un the rule of Elizabeth 
and James, no doubt implied that the parents qf an applicant for 
admission should be above the operative order, this interpretation is 
no longer rigidly adhered to. As long as the son can make a show 
of gentility, little attention is paid to the occupation of his father. 
A barrister, whose rapid success is now astonishing his fellows, owes 
his birth to a butcher, a calling pursued by most of his relations, and 
the juvenile dancing master is another case in point. The rule as to 
“ good parentage,” therefore, is now clearly applied, as it ought to 
be, to the respectability of the parties in their respective spheres of 
jife. 
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A person exercising a profession — except that of divinity—though 
stricUy under the same ban, i^not held to such rigid compliance with 
the rule as a tradesman, because he can write “ gentleman”/tifter his 
name without necessarily proclaiming his actual occupatiob, which 
may be hidden under this generic term. He may be admitted a mem¬ 
ber of an Inn of Court, and even ** keep his terms,*' though he will 
not be allowed to perform certain rites required of a candidate for the 
“Bar,” until he shall have ceased to practise in such other profession 
for two years at least. Thus a physician*, surgeon, or attorney, may 
enter, but the privilege will be confined to the entry until the other 
condition be complied with. I now speak of what ma^ be done, but 
I understand an inclination prevails, at the present day, to subject 
medical men, of all grades, to the rule that a cessation of business shall 
precede even admission. Attorneys and solicitors arc admissible as 
“students” without such a condition. 

Persons in “ deacon's orders ” were early excluded. The rule runs 
that they shall not be admitted to the “ Bar,” but, in fact, they will 
not be admitted at all, except for the purposes of the Inns. The 
origin of this exclusion, which of course applies to the clergy of every 
rank, has been already shown.f 


* Sir James Mackintosh was a physician, having taken his doctor's degree in 
Edinburgh, before coming to London, and entering" at J.inculn’s Inn. When 
questioned about his **practice," he replied, that he never, in point of fact, had more 
than one “ patient," and tlist was the son of a tradesman in Inverness. This was 
the statement of that eminent individual to a near relation of mine 

J ibe celebrated John Ilornc Tooke was entered of the Inner Temple in 1756, 
kept his terms as a master of arts, with a view to the bar. Subsequently, 
yielding to the solicitations of his family, who had destined him originally for the 
church, he consented to be ordai&ed, and was admitted to full orders in 1760, 
when he obtained the living of New Brentford. About fifteen years afterwards he 
resigned his clerical gown, intending to assume that of the advocate, and devoted a 
considerable period, accordingly, to legal study. But, on applying to be called, in 
1779, he was rejected on the ground "that it was doubtful whether he was not still 
a clergyman.” On this occasion the question whether a priest could be " secu¬ 
larised ” was argued by the benchers with considerable fervour, and only decided in 
the negative, i. v. against Mr. Tooke, by the casting vote of Mr. Bearcruft, tlie 
Queen’s counsel. One of the majority afterwards confessed himself ashamed of the 
part he bore in the transaction. It has been suggested that the real obstacles to his 
call were the fears entertained by the senior counsel of a powerful rival, and the 
ill feeling of I.4)rd Mansfield, excited by the conduct of Mr. Tooke towards him, 
especially on his trials. I have more doubts of the latter than the former sugges¬ 
tion. In 1802 he was prevented from .sitting ns a senator, on the ground of ordi¬ 
nation.”— Vide Stepken$*e Life of H. TooAe, vol. i. p. 30. 
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BY A WANDEKEE. 

Praised he Jesus Christ!” Such is the uniyersal greeting that 
encounters the stranger, when he has once passed the first imperial 
eagle. Time was when the Catholic benediction came from no Bohe¬ 
mian lip with the gladness of free-will and the heartiness of impulse. 
It was the t^me of persecution and bloodshed. It is the heart steeped 
in faith that now gives utterance to the holy salutation, and keen and 
angry is the fire that darts from the black Bohemian eye, if in answer 
to the greeting you neglect or forget to reply “ To all eternity” 

The first creature who thus greeted me was a lad, a genuine Scla- 
vonian, witli a countenance that is never to be mistaken. He was 
robust and thickset, very dirty and in tatters. He sat upon the half 
decayed pedestal of a crucifix bent by the fury of a storm. The cop¬ 
per figure of our Saviour, close to which a representation of the 
Virgin Mary in the same material knelt to receive the sacred blood in 
a vessel wliicli she held, looked as if the burden of a world still rested 
upon him. And no wonder ! The storm that riots amongst those hills 
makes the dead and the living, the animate and inanimate, feel the 
burthen of life there more than elsewhere. 

“ How far is to Weigsdorf ? ” I asked the youth. 

“ An hour with good legs,” he answered, throwing his coarse linen 
pack over his shoulder, and starting down the hill, half jumping half 
walking, as if he would show me the rate at which I ought to proceed. 
I was still standing upon Saxon ground, and at the distance of a pfle 
shot to the right lay the boundary. There stood the guard-house, and 
before it two officers of the frontier, their muskets thrown over their 
dark cloaks, were stalking backwards and forwards like shadows in 
the morning mist. 

In Germany men speak of Bohemian villages,” and associate with 
the term a notion of something utterly unknown to the rest of mankind. 

That's Bohemian villages to me ” is not only the expression of the 
peasant when he would announce to you his ignorance of any fact, 
but the saying has passed over to different races of men, and the mode 
of speech, like every usage and custom, has its fgundation in truth. 
It was late in the autumn, and whilst the leaf still rested on the tree, 
when I left my home to explore and examine the “ Bohemian vil¬ 
lages.” I started with no fixed plan, but left my road to the selection 
of chance and fortune, taking care, when I came to them, to resi^ 
myself to the wildest and least frequented paths. I had a companion. 
He was a first-rate mineralogist, and an unequalled climber of hills. 
It was his task to conduct pie over the frontier at the most interest¬ 
ing point. 

Weigsdorf was our first mark and resting place. It may pass for 
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the first Bohemian* village, even in the sense of the proverb. One of 
the largest villages in Saxony^, it is deposited as it were in^several 
valleys, stretching along deep dales and hollf)ws, and rising upon 
heights and hillocks. The inhabitants, half of wliom are Protestants 
and half Catholics, have but one church, and one clergyman, — he 
being a Protestant. The church stands upon Saxon soil, the par¬ 
sonage upon Bohemian, and hence it is that the village is called 
now Saxon, now Bohemian. One would suppose that toleration and 
unanimity, if anywhere, would exist among a people in the condition 
of the inhabitants of Weigsdorf, — that the intimate intercourse of 
Protestant and Catholic would remove the asperities which destroy 
Christian harmony between them elsewhere. But this is very far 
from being the case. In such villages — there are many along the 
frontier line — the Catholic is bigoted, gloomy, mistrustful; even wlicn 
living on Saxon territory, and the Protestant is not more careful to 
hide the sharp and rugged corners of his faith. The latter looks 
upon himself as an enlightened being, and turns his back upon his 
neighbour for a fool. The former secs in the Protestant a heretic, 
one wliose soul is eternally to perish, and respects him accordingly. 
The relations between these people may be summed up in a word. 
They are essentially uncharitable i the slightest provocation gives 
rise to hatred, and converts the men who have prayed at the same 
altar into the deadliest foes. And the pastor of this community ? 
Clever, clearsighted, decided in conduct, charitable, and benevolent 
should be the man whose duty it is to keep somucli fire in subjection, 
to restrain so much irritability, and to mitigate so mucli hatred. TJie 
community have never borne a good reputation, and ihc pastor of 
the motley fiock has at no time been able to work much good amongst 
them. There is no doubt that the character of this people is inti¬ 
mately bound up with the fate to which they have been doomed since 
the commencement of the Thirty Years’ War. It was after the battle 
of Weissen Berge that Ferdinand IT. sent his apostles of conversion 
wit^ an escort of dragoons into the heart of Bohemia, that he might 
force into the true faith the miserable wretches who preferred ajios- 
tacy to death, and the dread emissaries found their way into this 
neighbourhood. Within the circuit of a few leagues, eighteen Pro¬ 
testant ministers — there were but one-and-twenty in the district — 
with their wives and children, were driven from church and home, 
their congregations forced, at the point of the bayonet^ into Roman 
Catholicism, or, when oficring resistance, doomed to punishment siudi 
as the Lord’s anointed know how to inflict in the name of God and 
Christianity. From this period until the present time, the frontier 
has continued faithful to the adopted faith; and where formerly the 
red jacobin cap of liberty waved as an emblem of civil and religious 
liberty, the sleek Franciscan now walks humbly and barefooted, 
counting his beads, collecting alms, and blessing the charitable pas- 
sehgers. Since the days of Wallenstein, in these enchanting districts 
there have been few events, and no advancement. Freedom of thought 
has slumbered beneath the usurping crecd.^ If you beliold it here and 
there, it is like the mummy of the pyramid, quiet, petrified, dried up, 
and withered in its adorned sarcophagus. 
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The weatlier was cheerless. The sk^ was overcast and threatening^ 
and thetridges of tlie high mountain# were concealed with mists. 
My frieny, who is always disposed for conversation, and therefore the 
best of travelling companions, stopped a party of children whom we 
met in our way, and learnt from |hem that they were on the road to 
the pastor’s dwelling. They were preparing for confirmation. Pastor 
B. was already known to my friend. We accepted the children for 
our guides, and were not long in reaching the minister’s abode. We 
were received with kindness, and a few hours passed rapidly and 
agreeably by. The pastor is an acute and intellectual man. His de¬ 
termination and firmness of purpose are unquestionably of immense 
use in dealing with Bohemian villagers, but as I listened to him 1 
could not but regret that he had not found a home more in harmony 
with his faculties. So refined a spirit, such quickness of perception, 
should be placed in the centre of a busy world, not altogether with¬ 
drawn from it. The minister lives in a state of seclusion amounting 
to exile, and in his arduous retirement, the capabilities which lie con¬ 
cealed within the man, and which shine forth only when rare occasions 
elicit them, are utterly unknown and lost. The minister is evidently 
conscious of liis false position. A sorrow sleeps in the depth of his 
bright grey eye, not less evident to the observer of mankind than the 
smile which enlivened his lips, as he pressed our hands at leave- 
taking, and wished us joy and happiness on our way. As we quitted 
him, the tolling of .a bell summoned him to a funeral. 

In the immediate vicinity of WeigsdorfJ there is an historical 
curiosity as little known as the Saxon-Bohemian village itself. I had 
frequently heard of Sacrificial Stones” had resolved to 
visit them if chance should ever bring me near them. In this land 
of supei*stitioii, it is not strange tliat I should have heard the stones 
mcntiuiied by some with ominous sliakes of the head, and shrugs of 
the shoidders; others spoke of them with admiration and enthusiasm. 
The moment I beheld them, I came to the conclusion that the Druids 
had formerly housed here. The sacrificial stones at Weigsdorf 
remind an Englishman at once of his own Stonehenge \ although the 
former are very inconsiderable when compared to our gigantic struc¬ 
ture. Time, ignorance, and indifference, may have all combined here 
in the work of destruction. Kuins now are the only remains, but they 
arc ruins which lead one to attribute to them, at a remote period, a 
sacred destination. Upon a height rising from cultivated plains, 
conically pointed and enormous masses of granite, piled one upon 
another — and hence, beyond all doubt, the work of men’s hands — 
tower upwards to the sky. One group alone renAins; the other 
groups have been disturbed by the material spirit of the age, •which 
has ftisUioncd them into door sills, window jambs, and water troughs. 
In former times, three different groups composed the Offersteine, or 
sacrificial stones. Two were situated about half a league’s distance* 
from each other upon hill summits, whilst the hind group lay in a 
deep valley near the bank of the Wittiche, that foams its Way forth 
from the mountain caldron. *The position of the three groups was 
such, that together they formed an isosceles triangle. The common 
people, who are so apt to unite the legendary with the inexplicable, 
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contrWc, in their pwn peculiar manner, to drag the Jews into the 
fabulous history of these blo<5ks, and convert the trough-liker hollows 
still seen in them into prosaic dishes, out of which the pooij^ews are 
said to have eaten human flesh. 

In the rock adjacent to the Witfiche — a rock fast crumbling to 
pieces—there is still found a deep cavern, now the resort of badgers. 
The people hereabouts do not suppose that this rock is in any way 
connected with the sacrificial stone^ but attach to it and its cavern a 
peculiar history. Old chronicles have given the rock the name of 
Feenstone, a word easily corrupted into Venus stone. According to 
a tradition which lays no claim to authenticity, a hermit resided in the 
cavern, and regularly preached from the rock to multitudes assembled 
on tlie other side of the stream. 

VTq visited both places, and their charming sites well repaid us for 
our trouble. Wo listened with due solemnity to the many tales of 
the country people, who relate their traditions eagerly enough to the 
car of faith, but wdiosc desire of imparting information and loquacity 
become immediately and for ever extinguished upon the first appear¬ 
ance of tlie slightest expression of doubt. A steep pine-covered 
height opened to us a magnificent view into the wild valley of the 
river Wittiche, which, rushing here over broken rocks, breaks from the 
mountain into a broad stream. The sky, which had slightly cleared, 
threw golden streaks of light into the green and shady depths below. 

Wc were indeed in Boiiemia. Tho country, tlie atmosphere, the 
people, all were Bohemian. Yes, the atmosphere; for even this 
cannot gainsay its Bohemian home. Is it any wonder, where moun¬ 
tains crowd togetlicr as in the circumvallatio^s of the Bohemian soil, 
that the winds should breathe otherwise than in the lands of softly 
swelling hills? The air of Bohemia is the last and only remains of 
its ancient freedom; and as long as the joyous breeze blows down 
from the mountain, we will still liope for the resurrection of its once 
prized liberty. The heart is still sound, and in a contest for the 
right, it need not fear to be overpowered. 

At a time wlien all the world is in search of the romantic, the 
beaiitifid, and the picturesque, and when people traverse the greater part 
of Germany in the very footsteps of those who have preceded them, 
how is it tliat the very land is neglected where the sources of the 
romantic are the richest, tlie purest, and the most abundant? With 
the exception perhaps of Spain, there is no country in Europe so pic¬ 
turesque as Bohemia. As regards the colours, of the atmosphere, 
Bohemia may be looked upon as the Italy of Germany; and the admirer 
of laridscapc painting, or the student of the romance of tlie middle 
ages, has but to pass the broad belt of wild and lofty mountains, to be 
ravished by scenery from which he shall not easily tear himself away. 
•The beauty of the Bohemian villages, which lie concealed in the 
choicest Md most secret spots, shall with difficulty be surpassed in the 
world. BE is strange, that the passion for travelling, never more 
ardent than in the present day, should have satisfied itself with the 
ver^ little that it has explored of Bohemia. Prague, although the 
most costly jewel in the rieli and royal diadem of this land, is very Yar 
from constituting the whole of Bohemia. He who knows only Prague, 
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knows noth^g of tho Test of the country. He forms but a po<H^ 
opinion of the land, and a meaner one<Btill of ito people,—a race as 
inflexible and rough as it is childishly naive. And how much does he 
lose of tlie purely romantic. A journey through Bohemia is a pas¬ 
sage through a measureless and primeval church-yard, or through a 
pantheon, erected by History herself, in which, instead of artistic 
monuments of marble and alabaster, the rent battlements of a thou¬ 
sand strongholds shine forth ill the gilding of the evening sun. 
Charming, however, as is the landscape, delightful to the eye the 
riches of nature and the industry of the people, one cannot but be 
impressed with deep melancholy as one beholds here, as it were, 
reposing upon mountain and rock, the broken pride and glory of 
generations passed away. 

The very' castles that have sternly resisted the storm of human 
events ai'e half decayed, monuments of races famed in history, but 
whose sun has set for ever. 

Who has not heard of Fricdlaml, one of the largest and richest of the 
lordly castles of Bohemia ? How its white walls and lofty tower 
mount high above the Wittiche, proudly and threateningly over¬ 
looking the small, industrious, and antiquated town which, like some 
shy hut faithful liound, fawns and cringes at his master’s feet. The 
loi'ty stronghold is at present uninhabited, and its owner will probably 
be the last of his name. It was whispered to me, that Count Clam 
Gallas intentionally suffers the ancient fortress of Wallenstein to fall 
into decay, that he may spare his heirs somet^ause for laughter. 

But it is of Bohemian villages that I would speak, and not of 
Bohemian fortresses. Let us leave the castles of the mighty and the 
rich, quietly resting on*their rocks, tfnd return to tlie modest hut of 
the valley, into the midst of a singing, prayerful, pilgrimising people. 
The rest of Germany is pleased to connect the idea of dirt with Bo¬ 
hemia, and the Saxons and Silesians especially regard unclcanlincss 
as* the characteristic of Bohemian villages. If there be any truth in 
the last remark, it must apply solely to their interior, for on the out¬ 
side, at least, nothing can be smarter than their appearance. The 
roofs shine from afar like silver; the white stripes of chalk between 
the black painted planks of the walls arc cheerful to the eye; there is 
gay wood in profusion, and the people are not niggardly in the dis¬ 
play of it. 

In passing from Friedland to the Silesian mountains, you have 
need of nothing so much as patience. Lovely is the prospect towards 
the ridge of the Vogel mountains, far ns your eye can look into the 
green and wavy lalid, yet the road itself, passing •ver an elevated 
and almost level plain, skirting forest, through desert moors and 
naked fields, wearies by its endless and unpleasing monotony. The 
Bohemians have no notion of time or distance, and no information 
can he more terrible to the fatigued traveller than the announcement 
from a Bohemian lip that he has still a couple of miles between him 
and the point he aims at. The Bohemians arc horn fast walkers. 
Man and boy, woman and ‘girl, old people and children, all walk, I 
mean run, without resting, stopping, taking refreshment, up hill, 
down dale, now jumping, now trotting, and never walking as .men 
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ftre accustomed to undcrstiiiid the term elsewhere. Many a poor 
stranger has been reduced % to a state of distraction by this utter 
disregard of the ordinary notions of distance. Although prepared for 
much annoyance in this respect, I confess that nothing gave me 
more distress than these never-ending, still beginning Bohemian 
miles. 


It grew dark before wo had made half the distance. The lofty 
ridge of the Iscr mountains pour®d from its stoj*my height cold 
showers of rain, and we envied and cursed a hundred times these 
swiftfooted Sclavonians. No one met us as we toiled on in the rainy 
twilight. Now and then a glimmer of light would fall upon the 
landscape fi’om the houses and farms scattered over the forest mea¬ 
dows, and at length we stumbled upon what seemed to be a ghost in 
tlie low underwood. It was a Prussian boundary post, ahd close to it 
was an Austrian frontier officer on the watch for booty. The tired 
vulture suffered us to pass unmolested. The forest became clearer, 
and the dim light of Meffersdorf in the fruitful plain beyond it, shone 
to us tln*ough the falling rain. We descended into the Wiesen valley, 
over broken masses of stone, and dismal enough it looked in the 
murky night. 

In iny observations upon the Teutonic character, I have remarked 
as a peculiar weakness of the Germans, that they hold fast by cus¬ 
toms and manners which have been once transmitted them, although 
in doing so none speak witli more virtuous indignation against the 
practice than tliein.selvcs.- In travelling, this weakness is very mani¬ 
fest. These people rival our own countrymen in their determined 
adherence to the high und dusty roads, and in their sovereign con¬ 
tempt of all objects to the right and to the left, the instant that im¬ 
passable mountains place themselves in opposition to their phlegm. 
The Gei'inan follows in the footsteps of the Englishman on all known 
and celebrated tours. AVoe be to the German, having the slightest 
claim to the rank of a man of education, who has not visited the Swit¬ 
zerland of Saxony, the Harz and the Giant Mountains, Saxon Switzer¬ 
land boasts a European fame ; and wherefore? I know not, unless it 
be the fashion to extol its beauties; or unless its reputation rests 
upon tJie proximity of Dresden, tJie miserable inns upon the mountain 
summits, and the frightfully expensive and bad imitations of cham¬ 
pagne to be obtained in them. Scenery not less romantic, and far 
grander, is neglected as if in another world. Mountains rising high 
above the J'idges and summits of the Giant chain are not mentioned. 
It is not to be wondered at, under these circumstances, that such a 
district as tlie li'cr Mountains has remained, cveft up to the present 
day, a terra incognita. It is a fault of my nature to leave undone 
that which the many do, and to set about that which they neglect. In 
travelling, too, 1 follow tlie bent of my humour. - Thus, when I find 
the highly educated pilgrimising to imperial and regal cities, and ut¬ 
tering their choice and well-turned phrases on ancient art and modern 
for the especial delight of the artist, no less than for the astonishment 
of the ignorant, I turn away instinctively from their paths, and, 
smiling at their factitious enthusiasm, seek to acquaint myself with the 
manners of men, and the secrets of nature. • « 
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It was the old demon of opposition, no doubt, that carried md, 
almost gainst my will, across the coiHb of the Iser, into a world of 
scenery that for centuries has preserved its beauty in undisturbed vir¬ 
ginity. My companion, however, had his hand in the business as well 
ttvS the demon. It was early in the morning when he discovered the 
lofty ridge free from the thinnest mists, and the horizon shining in 
surpassing splendour, ills desire for locomotion immediately rivalled 
that of the Bohemians. The sprits of geology and mineralogy in¬ 
spired him, and the gnomes of the mountains, who boose in streams 
and chasms, allured him to their mysterious homes. We must scale 
the Iser,” he cried to me from the open window, from which the steep 
rampart of the mountain was to be seen, bathed in purple tints, and 
rising to the height of between three and four thousand feet; “ the 
glorious Iser* birth-place of tlic river that bears the name, that winds 
her silver way like a fairy serpent through the heart of Bohemia.’' 
The prospect was alluring, the weather had become brighted and 
gayer, and the sparkling eyes of my companion acted like a double 
magnet upon me. We did not take long to consider; as the sun rose 
wo entered the first forest path that we came to, and it conducted us 
towards Flinsberg, the most solitary and peaceful watering-place that 
perhaps this world affords. Shut up in a mountain cleft, and placed 
in a valley enclosed on all sides by steep ridges, it looks out upon the 
fruitful Lower Silesia. Could I command sunshine and a bright sky, 
here in this magnificent mountain solitude would I choose to live for 
ever; but with rain and mist—and these prevail in the retired dell 
for more than two thirds of the year — existence wouM be intolerable 
to the stranger, as it is now, I am told, burtliensome enough to the 
inhabitants. Fearful stbrins, in the winter, rage through the valley 
of the Queiss, which leaps madly from the precipitous Hochstein, 
whose quiet and blue summits, as wc gazed upon it, seemed to mingle 
with the sky at the horizon. 

The watering-place, which belongs to the wealthy Count SchafL 
gotsch, was already deserted. The springs were shut up; the ncwly- 
erected bath-house—a palace in itself—was empty ; and around the 
iiiiinerous shops, besieged in the summer months by gay x>urchaser8, 
nothing now was visible but the rustling dry leaves, which a piercingly 
cold wind from the height of the stony ridge whirled continually 
about. There is a feeling of desolation which comes over us in a place 
thus deserted, that adds to the desolation of the spot itself. The for¬ 
saken houses, the fastened jalousies, the dingy curtains, the grass 
growing before the door sills,—all look as if the curse of lleaven had 
fallen upon the place, and had broken up for ever the power of life 
and joyousness. I verily believe that such ore the thoughts of the in¬ 
habitants, for they looked very serious and melancholy as they gazed 
after the late travellers. Their care and anxiety might, after all, 
have had reference to a long and weary winter, universally feared, in. 
consequence of the unexampled dry summer which had just closed. 

Formerly the passage from Flinsberg, over the lofty comb of the 
Iser, was a long, a fearfully steep, and stony footpath; but the con¬ 
siderate Count has lately caused a carriage-road to be mode over this 
ridge of the mountain, by which not only is traffic made more easy, 
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but the fear of losing one’s way in mist and snow is altogether re¬ 
moved. Even now two hourfi are required to ascend the hiah comb. 
There arc several Iser combs. Tlie high, the middle, and the back 
combs, lean obliquely against one another, and form a glorious moun¬ 
tain mass. The breadth of this entire rampart-like mountain, with its 
blocks thrown up in confusion, and *^its varying deep and shallow val¬ 
leys, is remarkable, and cannot be less than seven or eight leagues. 
Through the whole of this mountain trunk, connected in the east with 
the lofty summits of the Giant Mountains, and in the west with the 
less lofty cones of the Bird Mountains, run the large and the smaller 
Iser, It miglit be supposed tliat a region thus protected on all sides 
from the inroads of the storm, would boast a temperate climate ; yet 
tlie winter begins here unusually early. The stunted, ghost-like, and 
nodding dwarf pine, spreading its black and wreathed arms over the 
dark moor, Nourishes here in small woods, as upon the loftiest ridges; 
the air is icy cold, nature barren and dead. A fearful loneliness, not 
diminished by a few scattered huts, is impressed upon the whole scene. 
You hear no song or call of bird ; tlie faithfulcst of men’s com¬ 
panions — tlie honest dog—docs not send forth his greeting here. The 
hollow voice of the earth, as it answers the heavy footsteps of man, — 
the sighing of the wind, as it passes along the surface of the brush¬ 
wood,—and the dashing of the mountain torrents, interrupt the 
silence of a solitude cut off from all the world: and he who would 
forget the world should retreat to some such spot as this : no where 
shall he be more secure ft’oiii man, and from his deadening forms, — 
no where more independent of that harsh ruler of our times, who has 
commanded us all to forsake tlic sweet peace that lies embosomed in 
our tranquil dreams and thoughts. 

Much is said of the romantic character of the German people, and 
yet we question whctlier many of them, living in the plain and in the 
throng of life, think it possible to get through a day some part of 
which is not spent in a coffee house, and over a newspaper. We are 
all of us disposed to regard a human being, who docs not follow the 
history of the world step by step in its course (be it from disinclination, 
or the necessity of his nature)—as beyond the pale of civilised 
society. We are fools for our pains. It is true, that the inhabitants 
of the mountain know not, and care not, that the king of Hanover 
has rejected ten or twenty unfavoured burgomasters, and still less are 
they aware of the last hon^inot that fell from Frederick-William the 
Fourth of Prussia. But what man may be, and should he to man, how 
intimately connected with nature is the spiritual life of every indi¬ 
vidual ; how woftdrous is the affinity between the air of the mountain 
and the breathings of the heart; all this have the simple mountaineers 
profoundly learnt—^for they have searched it out, and discovered it in 
their daily walk. Unlearned as they arc in what we call the inter¬ 
course of life, they arc clever tradesmen, and unequalled handicraft- 
men. In the Iser mountains dwell those skilful glasscutters, whose 
exquisite work, produced in the hidden wood, is seen upon the tables 
^ kings, and Corning the boudoirs and drawing-rooms of Europe. 
Glass, that lovely child, born of the embrace of Are with the silica, is 
chiefly the medium of communication between the inhabitant of the 
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mountain and the rest of the world. The industry of the former need 
fear no comparison with that of the la^t^. In whatever direction you 
look, th^re rises above the dark pyramid of firs the curling column of 
smoke, denoting to the traveller the melting furnace of the glass¬ 
house. In every direction he hears the whirr of grinding wheels, as 
they are set in motion by the •beneficent nymphs of the sportive 
mountain streams. From early morn until far into the night, em¬ 
ployment is active in the houses which stand out clean and bright, 
with their shining shingle roofs, whether from the green of the mea¬ 
dow or fi'om the black of the forest. 

So long as glass remains in fashion, there is nothing to fear for 
these hardy mountaineers, whose wants are few enough. The beauty 
and the excellence of Bohemian glass is universally acknowledged. 
To secure its manufacture, there is heaped up an inexhaustible mass 
of material on the frontiers of Silesia and Bohemia. Flint is abun¬ 
dant ; so arc water and wood. Ilow much there is of the last, and 
how little it is valued, no one can tell who has not set foot in these 
regions. In travelling tlirough other parts of Germany, one cannot 
fail to note how the people spare and treasure up as it wore every 
chip, and how seriously they consider the means of eventually sup¬ 
plying the place of wood which daily becomes more scarce, grubbing 
ill the earth in every direction to regain that which thousands of years 
have stolen away and swallowed up. The son of the mountain has 
no such care upon him. God has given him for his liard and cruel 
winter wood in profusion, and, with this gjorious gift of heaven, he 
acts as the rich man with his riclies ; not niggardly, but with a free 
and prodigal hand. 

Beyond the region of stunted underwood, begins the miglity and 
primeval forest of the Jser. Hundreds of thousands, yea, millions 
of gigantic pine and fir stems, torn up by tbc roots by tempests and. 
cast upon the earth, are strewn about in magnificent confusion. The 
moss-eovered roots bristle up to about half the height of a house, in all 
imaginable fantastic forms, whilst tender underwood overgrows the 
sleeping monsters, and fans them with their rustling leaves. Hark 
ivy and solemn evergreens stretch their hands across them, and the 
motley liverwort with its silvery patches glistens in the eternal night 
of the impenetrable forest. Wherever you find a path, it is over the 
carcases of those stems, or across a sinking morass, the only uncleared 
ground of the forest. Wood is used for every thing, and the moun¬ 
taineers know how to apply it to every purpose. I can conceive 
nothing wilder or more romantic, than a ramble through such a half 
decayed forest in the evening or at night. In thj valley, the dark 
waters of the Iscr rush along their broad bed, strewn with large blocks 
of granite; on cither side rise lofty pines, slim, and arrayed in their 
own graceful draperies; below, amidst the waving beach and birch, 
are the gliostlike stumps, now representing contesting giants, now 
wearing tlie appearance of insecure bridges, climbing over rocks i— 
rocks that look like monuments raised by nature to the memory of the 
first parents of the forcat* Every thing glimmers, sparkles, and 
shines. The air, the water, the forest, the earth, all shine with 
^ght. And yet what breathless stillness, what awful silence withal I 
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Such is the woi'ld of the Iscr mountains,glorious and poetical, and 
yet a dead world, ^ 

In the very heart of it are the glass houses, the only manufactories 
in wJiich these thousands of tlie dead of the forest are at all made use 
of. We visited Karlsthal, whicli is upon Silesian ground, and the 
celebrated glass manufactories of Xlenwald in Bohemia, upon the 
declivity of the Griant mountains. My travelling companion, ac¬ 
quainted with the secrets of many kinds of manufacture, would not 
leave the scene of operations until he had possessed himself, as far as 
he was able, of all the mysteries of glass-making. Glass houses have 
the same effect upon me as mines. J can never pass one of them, so 
great is their power of attraction. And can anything be grander 
than the process of the innniifaeture. First, there is the enormous 
smelting furnace, pierced with its twelve or fifteen openings, from 
every one of which the ardent glow of the boiling metal bursts forth. 
Before them are the scarcely clad labourers, with their long iron 
tubes in never resting motion. Each tlirusts his tube into llic flowing 
pot before him, for each has liis especial smelting place, and draws it 
forth again as skilfully as rapidly, j)rovided with a ball-shaped end of 
burning glass. And now come the exquisite and marvellous trans¬ 
formations. One man blows the new-fashioned broad champagne 
glass; another, with the air of a magician, produces the cylinder- 
formed bottle, afterwards to be rolled into window glass; a third 
presses coloured dessert plates into the well-prepared wooden moulds; 
a fourth turns and entwiiwis with quick and delicate hand the cosily 
Venetian glass, sparkling like precious stones. Others blow the far 
extending arches, the rude beginnings of those lovely chandeliers, 
w'hich adorn the churches of nujst of the villages. And whilst the 
gloAving balls and masses flourish terrifically about, young girls and 
boys run busily to and fro, bearing off the work that is finished from 
the tubes, and conveying it on their long-steiinncd forks to the cooling 
furnace. The bee-like induistry of the multitude at one and the same 
time delights and ahu'ins the beholder. He lives in constant fear of 
being struck by one of tlie fiery balloons as it flies up to tlie dai*k 
beams of the glass-house, or of being overwhelmed by men and clul- 
_ dren as they move about in direst confusion. The glass-liouse in the 
mountains is a good school. AVhosoever would win here must be 
active, stout, clever, and dexterous. For my part, I have never seen 
more willing, better and gayer workmen, than in the glass-houses of 
Bohemia, from whose furnaces the thousand articles of luxury and 
design come forth for the adornment and comfort of the civilised world. 

Neuwald lies ii^ a deep mountain basin. The lofty ridges which 
inclose it render its site exquisite. Towards tlie south-east, tlie Giant 
mountains stretch forth one of their mighty arms as far as the lofty 
summit above the basin, and from their lap of granite issues the 
household elf, whose indefatigable services add so much to the welfare 
of the inhabitants of Neuwald. In Neuwald one is able to detect the 
pulsations of a gradually advancing world. The proximity of the 
Prussian frontier, which .winds in a curious zig-zag through the 
mountains, has caused a custom-house to be established here. Its 
important trade in glass brings it further in communication with ex-, 
temal life. Neuwald is not only the chief receptacle of all the rough 
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glass as it comes out of the furnace, but it contains likewise a grand 
depot, well worthy of being seen, of the finely-cut and gilt wares 
made of every form and colour conceivable. The neighbourhood of 
the Giant mountains sends many travellers into the woodland vale ; 
overseers of the glass-houses take up their abode there, and thus it is 
that the cheerful spot assumes tlfe more agreeable and flexible forms 
of modern civilisation. 

Ncuwald, too, has a large number of weavers, but its importance 
rests upon its glass-cutting. The establishments for the latter amount, 
if I do not mistake-, to fifty or sixty in Neuwald. The glass works have 
sixteen cutting-houses attached to them. The glass-cutters will be 
called rare artists by any one who beholds the dexterity with which 
they cut the most beautiful and tasteful designs without a drawing, 
or any other guide, upon the vases and glasses which come to them 
from the annealing oven or from the hands of the gilder. In addition 
to great practice, a firm hand, a sure eye, and indeed almost a native 
talent, are required ibr the labour. The glass-cutters are an obliging 
race; unasked, they stop their work, that the stranger may glance at 
their progress and at the instruments which they employ. I was 
shown the process of polishing, gilding, and silvering, and how, after 
the glass is made red-hot, it receives, b^means of an oval agate-stone, 
that dull silvery effect so agreeable to the eye. 

It was difficult for my friend, with his love for manufactures and 
mechanics, to tear liimsclf away from their workshops, llis desire 
for information would have urged him to penetrate further into the 
mysteries of the craft, had not the mountain ridge, bathed in the golden 
liues of evening, exliorted us to continue our journey, and to proceed 
further into this romantic region of Hie Isergebirgc. TJic village of 
Tiefenbacli, wliicli has been math* the scat of a cold-water establish¬ 
ment, was the final object of our day’s journey. Hut we knew ncilhci the 
distance nor the road ; a hundred passable footpaths crossed one 
another in the dark forest, and the so-called high road was scarcely 
better than any one of them. All the country before us, as we well 
knew, was Sclavouian, thoroughly Bolicmian, and our knowledge of the 
language was as sliglit as y)ossible; in other words, we were utterly 
ignorant of it. These, and such-like reasons, compelled us to make 
a hurried departure, upon an evening which promised us a most 
beautiful night. 

To travel on an unknown road in liohcmia is always hazardous, 
inasmuch as one incurs tlie risk either of not reaching the desired 
end of one’s journey, or of arriving so late as to be deprived of any 
advantage from one’s position. Bohemians regaial every one who 
puts a question to them, as jokers who desire to have their fun, and 
they arc, perhaps, not the only peasants in the world with this feeling. 
In the Bohemian mountains, if the questioner wear a coat cut after the 
fashion of the town, he has no chance of a satisfactory answer, Ilis 
best directions are a smile, or at most an affirmative or negative mo¬ 
tion of the head, with some such speech as, either road you take 
will bring you right.” Aiwarc of this delightful peculiarity of the 
people, we took care to provide ourselves in Neuwald with all needful 
information, and for the rest trusted to our good fortune and our 
knowledge of the direction of the mountain chain. 
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STROMKARL. 


A NORWEGIAN LEGEND. 

By the grassy margin of a lake • 

Sate two children on a holyday, 

Every wind that wav’d along did wake 
Echoes, dying down to where they lay, 

Of the church bells low. 

Swaying to and fro, 

In the hush of evening grey; 

They had wander’d from the Iiaunt of prayer, 
Through the woods had come, but tall and fair 
Still tlie old cathedral glitter’d there. 

f 

Yet again they felt the mystery, 

Kneeling and rejoicing palm in*palm; 

The priest came in his rustling gai'mcnts by. 
And the organ’s hundi’ed-voiced Psalm 
Leading deep and slow, 

Melody below, 

Care of earth away did calm. 

Ever seem’d to come up from behind 
Sound of mass, and chanting in the wind ; 

“ Ave,” rose the voices, “ Mother kind.” 

As they prattled on their mossy seat. 

Came another music, strange and weird, 
Fromi each wave that ebb’d up to their feet, 
Flowing near and nearer, till appear’d 
A Stromkarl on the bank. 

With reeden pipe, and lank 
Fell his silver hair and beard: 

Settled he to play with a low shout. 

Then the music fell with glee about, 

Among the waves, silvering in and out. 
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Rose the brothers then with laugh and jeer, — 

“ Hear tlie old grey-beard: what a saintly song j 
Thinkeat he to open heaven*s sphere 
With such frothing nimbleness of tongue ? ” 
Wider all around, 

With a rippling sound, 

Daring witch<notes glide along; 

Cheerful as the voice of laughing girls, 

Anew each falling, climbing note he hurls, 

As a Bacchanal his thyrsus whirls. 

Secst thou, old river-karl, the early spring 
Doth fade and wither at thy wicked spells ? 

Such babbling, and such heathen murmuring. 

In the very sound of holy bells I 
Hear you not their soft 
Canticle aloft. 

Which of passing Sabbath tells ? ” 

But he sang with joy so opulent, 

With such jocund case and merriment 

The woods did seem to rustle consent. 

• 

‘‘ Thou knowest, Strbrakarl, that thy soul is loath’d,” 
Now the envious children shriller cried, 

“ Thou shouldst be silent, and with fear be cloth’d, 
Darkling thou shouldst thy deep pollution hide; 
Never fell heaven’s grace. 

So low as to thy race, 

For thee no mighty Saviour died.” 

Sudden fell he in the waters cold, 

With a sigh they took him in their hold, 

With a murmur they the old man fold. 

Turn’d they slowly through the leafy wood, 

Seeking each the other’s timid gaze, 

Newly conscious, and the solitude * 

Like a stranger on their spirit weighs ; — 

Walking hand in hand, 

Through the forest-land, 

Still in awe and deep amaze: 

As they went, chill felt the evening breeze. 

The darkness talk’d to them beneath the trees, 

Each the old man in his terror sees. 
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** Who come so darkly to the cottage door ? ” 

“ Haste, my father! ’tis thy children come; 
Shudders the night wind.” Now they tread the floor, 
And again are warm within their home; — 

** We a blessing claim, 

In His Holy name, 

We have stricken evil dumb; 

An old man of the lake before us play’d, 

‘ God's pity never fell on such,’ we said; 

Soon he vanish'd, quick we made him fade.” 

He put tliem from him in an alter’d mood: 

“ So early have you learnt to bless and ban ? 

And with mimic horror to exclude 
All that come not in your baby-span ?” 

He led them to the door, — 

“ But one lesson more ; 

Rede ye to the lonely man. 

Tell him, that for nil tlic Saviour came; 

Returning, then a father’s blessing claim.” 

Tliey went out hand in hand, and red with shame. 

Rav’d the wind through every hollow rift. 

In its fall they heard a mocking shout, —• 

Crash fell the branches, and their hair did lift. 

The wailing of his song w^as all about: 

They look'd around with fear, 

For lie was lordly here, 

Through wood and stream loud-sobbing out: 

They started back, a horror on them flocks, — 

Trailed along the brook his hoary locks, 

“ 0 Jesu, Je.su! ” cried he, with new mocks. 

’Neath the stars they open’d to the lake, 

There he sate and play’d with woful art; 

The foVest and the wave were loud awake, 

The wind did hear him, and did take a part. 

AU around, beneath, 

Accents chill as death 
From his furrow’d lips did start: 

And the vague meandring of the tones 
Through a wilderness of anguish moans, 

As it would move the angels from their thrones. 
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They stood upon the edge, and call’d to him, — 

“ Cease, we come to bring a blessed word, 

Oh 1 pardon that we made thy soul so dim; 

Thou hast a Saviour; ” but the Stromkarl stirr’d 
Such a sudden calm, 

Summer-breath and balm. 

That they spoke no further word: 

Upward then the music sought to rise, 

Childish voices join’d the melodies. 

The warm air like a blessing on them lies. 

Gerard Franklin. 


THE CUKATE CHAMBARD; 


THE SECRET OF THE CONFESSIONAL. 

FUOSI TUB FRENCH OF “ DUMAS." 


The parsonage-house of Croix-Daurade, a small village in the 
neighbourhood of Toulouse, was occupied, in the year 1700, by the 
incumbent, Pierre-Celesthi Chambard, a pious man, according to the 
feeling of that age — a good man, in the fullest sense of the term, in 
any age, possessing all the qualities needful to lead his Hock on the 
road to salvation. He was loved and revered in his parish, where he 
was the arbitrator in all the concerns of the place, the reconciler of all 
private differences, the adviser under all difficulties, the guest of all 
the family parties — in short, a good parson, in the truest sense of the 
word; such as are sometimes found in our own days, in localities un¬ 
visited by steam-boats, and where railroad carriages do not pass by. 

The only weakness with whicli Chambard could be reproached, was 
a timidity of mind, for which he was not accountable, and which 
rendered him readily accessible to fear: for instance, if he was sent 
for in the dead of night, to attend a sick bed, he made the messenger 
wait to accompany him; and if, after the sacred duties were finished, 
day had not yet dawned, he requested some one to return home with 
him. We mention this to show the timidity of his constitution —‘a 
timidity that be attributed to a severe illness of his infancy, which 
kept him for a long wliilq weak and feeble ; so that when the time 
came for his entenng the army, the profession for which he was 
intended, his parents decided that he should become a priest, thinking 
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that it required loss strength and courage to serve in the militia of 
God, than in that of the king; and answering all objections to this 
i^easoning, that the days of wars of blood of the church were passed 
away, and that if tlie Catholic clergy were desirous of adding names 
to its list of saints, happily persecution no longer called for its quota 
of martyrs. So Pierre Chamhard Vas made a priest, and, for the 
happiness of his parishioners, mode curate of La Croix-Daurade, 
winch he had inhabited at the period this story begins about eight 
and twenty years, without, as we have said, any enemy, however 
virulent he might be, being able to bring against him any accusation 
whatever of wrong or evil. 

Old Mary, who conducted after her own fashion the household 
affairs of the parsonage of La Croix-Daurade, always intimated, in 
accordance with what we have said, that the worthy pastor thought 
first of himself—an inculpation which at any rate his charity ren¬ 
dered of little importance; then, that he Avanted energy; that he gave 
way too readily to the churchwardens at the deliberations of the 
churcli-mcetings; that he allowed himself to be too easily imposed on 
by the fear of those in power, and by tlie strcngtli of their lungs. 
But to these remarks the good curate answered, “How can I liclp it, 
Mary? every one is not at will a St. Bernard.” And, indeed, if the 
soul of the curate Cliambard was not of the iron firmness of the 
apostle who braved Nero in the circus, and Dioclcsian in the Coli¬ 
seum, one could willingly pardon him that weakness which guaran¬ 
teed that he would never abuse liis moral power, or his temporal 
authority. 

One day — it was the 20th of April — old Mary, who enjoyed all 
the privileges accorded to the'Claim of long'servitude, entered the 
abbess bed-room earlier than usual, and opening the curtains in a 
great bustle, — 

** Come, come,” said she, “ you must get up, Monsieur le Cur^; 
don’t you hear tlie matins bell ringing ? ” 

“ And why am I to get up so early, Mary ? ” asked the priest, in a 
tone that showed he was not at all disposed to offer resistance, what¬ 
ever might be the reason for his being awakened, in his opinion, a 
little too early. 

“ Because you have to go into the town, as you well know.” 

“ Me ! I am to go to the town ? Do you think so, Mary ? ” 

“ Without doubt: have you not business at the archbishopric’s? ” 

“.Very true, Mary; hut that’s at twelve o’clock: there is no hurry.” 

“ Why at twelve, more than at any other hour. What is done, is 
done. Go, sir; ^tart early, visit your friends in town, and don’t 
hurry yourself to return.” 

“ 1 will go after mass ” 

“ No; you will say mass at the cathedral.” 

^ “ Well, then, you may expect me back at one o’clock, to dinner.” 
'“But, while you are at Toulouse, take the opportunity of dining 
with the abbd li^xiotte, who is always giving you invitations that you 
never accept.” 

“ All this means that you want to have the day to yourself. Mary: 

I see that.” J J , J. 
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** WeU, and suppose I do ? After all, have 1 not dail^ work enough 
at the parsonage, that you should refuse me a holiday once now and 
then ? ” 

“ Oh I yes, certainly, my good Mary; and I do not mean to 
reproach you for , 

' “ That*8 fortunate, however.” 

“ So you need not expect me until five o’clock.” 

“ There is no occasion to be here before seven: why should you 
come back before ? ” 

** Have I then anything to do exactly at seven o’clock ?” said the 
good man, who usually received the oi^er of the day from the hands 
of his old housekeeper. 

“ You haye to go to supper at the Siadoux’s.” 

“ But their father is absent.” 

“ He comes home this evening.” 

“ Wlio told you that ? ” 

“ They have written to you, enclosing the letter they received 
yesterday from their father.** 

And the old housekeeper presented the curate with the two letters, 
both wide open, showing the entire confidence placed in her by her 
master, extended even to his epistolary correspondence. The curate 
took the letter that Saturnin Siadoux had written to his children, and 
read aloud, as follows: — 

“ My Children, 

‘‘ Wlien you receive tliis, I shall already have left Narbonne for 
Castelnaudry, where o»fe of my early iriends is residing. I reckon on 
staying with him two days, to rest a little, and then to proceed on my 
journey. 1 shall arrive then at home, without fail, on Tuesday the 
20th, in the evening. As soon as you receive this letter, one of you 
must go to Toulouse, to tell my sister Mirailhe that 1 particularly 
wish to find her at Croix-Daurade on my arrival, to communicate to 
her the information that 1 have obtained regarding the former conduct 
of Cantagrcl. It is such as I both feared and expected. And that 
we may enjoy ourselves over the result of my journey, you are to 
invite the curate to supper. Engage also to be with us my merry 
companions Delguy and Cantagrel. We shall have to deliver, with¬ 
out delay, twelve barrels of oil to the firm of Delmas, and six to the 
firm of Pierelau. Whichever of you goes to Toulouse, must bo careful 
to avoid passing by the street of the Black Penitents, where Canta¬ 
grel lives, for fear that he, observing you, should guspect something, 
and follow to your aunt’s, from whom he might hear of my jour¬ 
ney to Narbonne, of which he ought to be kept completely ignorant. 

** Adieu, then, till Tuesday night. Your father embraces you all 
tenderly. 

“ Saturnin Siadoux.” 

This letter, which Mafy had reserved as her conclusive argument 
to convince the curate that his return to Croix-Daurade would be 
'needlessly hurried before seven o’clock in the evening,’ had its full and 
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entire effect. The good pastor was very partial to the Siadoux's, as 
he had known well the late tiVlirailhe, who had been a broker in St. 
George*s-square, at Toulouse. The widow of this man, who bad in¬ 
herited all his property, was a woman of forty, still handsome, and 
liking the more to hear herself called so, from the consciousness that 
this amour-propre enjoyment could not last much longer. This vanity 
did not prevent her having many suitors, as they well knew she pos¬ 
sessed a capital of nearly three thousand pounds, and one of the most 
assiduous of her admirers was Oantagrel. 

Cantagrel, whose name was mentioned somewhat fearfully in 
Sladoux*s letter, was tlic most renowned butcher in Toulouse, where 
his physical power had gained him a high reputation amongst hi.s 
fellows. In the cattle fairs of the surrounding towns thpy had seen 
him display, when opposed to the terrible animals he had to contend 
with, a muscular power that Milo of Crotona himself might have 
envied. Thus it often happened that he awaited the animal that pur¬ 
sued him, and seizing him by the horns, he threw him down on his side, 
and held him quiet while his boy marked on him witli a red-hot iron 
the cypher of his master. It is hardly necessary to say, that no 
animal knocked on tlic head by him ever rose again, nor had need 
of a second blow to dispatch him. Moreover it was related, that one 
day, during the chase of the bears on the Pyrenees, he came in close 
bodily contact with one of these ferocious aninnils, and rolled down a 
precipice with him. lloth must have perished in this struggle, but 
luckily the bear fell undermost, and while saving his enemy, he broke 
his back against a rock. Cantagrel had rolled quite giddy ten paces 
from the animal. Put when his friends, guided by a sliepherd who 
was passing by, liastened to hij^’succour, they met Cantagrel coming 
towards them witii his antagonist dead and thrown over his shoulders. 
As for Cantagrel, he had escaped with merely a bite on tlie cheek, of 
which the scar always remained, and which he showed witli pride, as 
a proof of his strength and courage. Therefore, in spite of various 
rumours that floated about, as to what Cantagrel had been,Cantagrel was 
much respected. Wlien, therefore, Saturnin Siadoux, who for many 
reasons did not exactly wish to have him for his brother-in-law, made 
inquiries about him at Toulouse, he obtained very vague information 
respecting the fact he wished to find out. People did not know, they 
had heard so and so, but they could not affirm anything. Such were 
the verbal precautions with which every one accompanied liis talc, 
each fearing having to undergo on his own account a trial of the 
prodigious strength which Cantagrel had only as yet found opportu¬ 
nity to exercise ot' bulls and bears. • 

The curate Chambard had therefore advised Siadoux to go to 
Narbonne, the place which Cantagrel had previously inhabited, and 
there get the information that ho could not obtain at Toulouse, 
and which would throw some light on the story of a former marriage 
that Cantagrel had contracted with a young girl of that town. In¬ 
deed, if reports were to be believed, this first wife still lived; although 
some unknown motive kept the ties 8ecr6t that united the party to 
him who coveted the honor of becoming the second husband of the 
widow Mirailhe. But, as before said, these reports floated so vaguely' 
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that no one could be diatinctly charged with them, and had only come 
to the ears of those interested, as mere calumny or assertions without 
proof. The return of Siadoux would put an end to all doubts on this 
subject; and little as the good curate was given to egotism, he could 
not refrain from repeating inwardly, that it was to his advice that the 
family would be indebted for kncfwing the truth. As for liim, let it 
be well understood, no feeling of animosity had prompted this advice 
to his friend, for he was not acquainted even with Cantagrel. Never¬ 
theless, a feeling of curiosity now determined him to know him, if only 
by sight. It was easy enough: the stall of the butcher, as Siadoux 
had said, was in tlie street of the Black Penitents, and it was not diffi¬ 
cult, from the well-known designation of this personage, to distinguish 
him in his shop from his assistants or his customers. So the curate 
set off with a decided intention of passing through the street of the 
Black Penitents, on his way to the house of the Abbe Mariotte. The 
distance from Croix-Daurade to Toulouse is about two miles. The 
curate accomplished the distance as usual, walking leisurely and read¬ 
ing his breviary: when he arrived at the gates of Toulouse, he shut 
his book, and turned towards the dwelling of the Abbe Mariotte : it 
might be about eight o’clock in the morning. The worthy priest had 
not forgotten his project of passing through the street where the 
butcher resided; so he turned a little out of his way to go there. About 
the third part of its length was the shop of the suitor for the hand of 
the widow Mirailhc, but Cantagrel was not at his stall; a butcher boy 
of thirty years old, who took his place, was strong and vigorous, doubt¬ 
less, as men of that trade generally are, whose veins absorb from the 
exhalation of the meat so much of its vital parts, but who was, however, 
from what the curate h^ heard, far irom any comparison with his 
master. There was, however, no mistake in this being the stall of the 
butcher Cantagrel, and his name written in large letters over the door 
left no doubt on the matter. However, this absence was so natural a 
circumstance that the curate thought nothing of it. 

At the end of the street of the Black Penitents, was the one inha¬ 
bited by the Abb4 Mariotte. The Abbe was at home, but the curate 
Chambard found him on the point of starting for a journey to Blagnac, 
where a dying friend expected him. The curate arrived just hi time, 
not to breakfast with his colleague, but to say mass in his place, in the 
metropolitan church of St. Etienne, of which they were both incumbents. 
After the service, the curate would find his breakfast ready for him, 
under the care of the Abbd Mariotte’s cook, a person who, amongst the 
churchmen of the precincts, held a tolerably good reputation. As for 
dinner, the curate Chambard had no need to troub^ himself about 
that. At any door at which ho might knock at the hour of sitting 
down to table, he would be received with a cordial welcome; and 
perhaps even the grand vicar, or the archbishop himself, with whom 
he had business, one or other would keep him to dine at the bishop’s 
palace. 

In going to St. Etienne, the curate passed again down the street of 
the Black Penitents, and threw another scrutinising glance at the stall 
of Cantagrel: the butcher was still absent, and the boy was enthroned 
OQ the seat of bis master. The curate went on his way to the church. 

AUGUST, 3845. — NO. u. VOL. IV. N 
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Once inside the cathedral, the worthy pastor put aside all worldly 
thoughts, and prepared himself for the holy office he was to perform: 
he walked devoutly along the church, m^ing the customary sign of 
the cr^ss before the altar, went into the vestry, put on the clerical 
garments of his colleague, then with his chalice in his hand knelt down 
at the altar. The mass ended, the burate Chambard returned into the 
vestry and began to undress : he was in the act of throwing off his 
gown, when one of the beadles of the church came and asked if the 
Abbe Hariotte was there. 

“ No,’* answered the curate; “ he is gone to Blagnac, and he 
begged mo to say mass in his pl^e. What is he wanted for ?” 

“ It is a man who is waiting for him at the confessional, and who 
ch^ged me to inform him so. This man hoped he might not be kept 
waiting: he seems in a great hurry.” 

** Weill tell him that the Abbe Mariotte is not here, but that I can 
replace him; I have my authority. Add, that if he w^ wait until to¬ 
morrow, the abbe will return to-night.” 

A moment after tlie beadle returned, and told the curate Cham¬ 
bard the penitent was expecting him. 

^ The curate went towards the confessional, which, as usual, was 
situated in the darkest part of the church. The man who had asked 
for him was waiting there upon his knees, but he could not see his 
face: the penitent had his back to him, and held his head tightly com¬ 
pressed between his hands. The curate seated himself in the confes¬ 
sional, and the revelation commenced. 

A quarter of an hour after, the door of the tribunal of penance was 
thrown open, and the man of God reappeared, livid, trembling, and 
hardly able to support himselff 

As for the penitent, he had rushed away, uttering a cry of despair, 
when the curate Chambard had refused him absolution. The good 
priest stood upright for an instant, motionless, and holding by a pillar 
of the church, as if he felt his limbs give way under him, then, with 
an uneven step, like that of a man intoxicated, without returning 
into the vestry, without taking leave of any one, he hastened to the 
side door of the church; gliding through the most unfrequented 
streets, he left the town with a pace become so rapid that no one 
would have thought him capable of walking so fast—^forgetting his 
breakfast at the^Abb^ Mariotte's, his visit to the archbishopric, the 
dream of his dinner with the vicar, the affairs of the curacy, and his 
own. 

C^ce upon thc^ high road to Croix-Baurade, the curate gave a 
fresh impetus ta his step. His pre-occupation was so great, that he 
passed before the cross that stood at the entrance to the village with¬ 
out remmning bareheaded before the image of our Saviour, and he 
amved in a state of violent perspiration at the parsonage, where 
fiiaxy WM wandering about in a most saintly state of indolence. 
Once arrived, he stood in the middle of the room, feeling for his 
handker<jhief to wipe his forehead, but he had lost his handkerchief: 
he wanted to have recourse to his breviaiy to conceal his trouble, but 
he had left his breviaiy in the veatiy at Toulouse: he found no¬ 
thing to assist him in composing his countenance. 'lie strangeness 
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of his manner> as well as the disorder of his"dress, indicated some ez-* 
traordinaiy event, passed, or on thd point ^f accomplishment. He was 
immoveable and silent: his eyes only moved in their orbit; hjs knees 
trembled and knocked together; and yet he did not seem to ^ink of 
sitting down. Mary pushed instinctively a chair behind him $ it was 
just in time; the poor curate ha!^ nearly fallen backwards: he let 
himself drop into the chair as if quite broken down. 

“ Great God! ” exclaimed Mary, going a little way off to observe 
in one glance all these signs of terror ,—** What has happened to you, 
my good master?” 

** What has happened to me ? ” asked the priest with a bewildered 
air,—“ what has happened to me ? Thank GU>d 1 nothing whatever.” 

** But you ^look quite scared; 1 never saw you before in such a 
state.” 

“ You deceive yourself, my good Mary; I am just as usual.” 

“ And why, then, return so soon ? I dare say you have not dined ? ” 

** Yes, Mary, I think so,—yes.” The good curate felt that in saying 
he had dined he was telling a sad falsehood. 

“ You have not dined, sir?” 

“ Well, then, no, Mary.” 

** And you are hungry, then ? ” 

No, Mary, I am not; I am not in the least hungry, I assure you.” 

But you cannot wait until supper time without taking any thing ?” 

“ I shall not take supper, Mary,” 

Indeed! you have not dined, and you will not take supper ? Oh I 
we shall soon see, sir, what is the meaning of all this ? Besides, you 
cannot dispense with supner,—you are to be at the Siadouz*s.” 

At this name the curate made a su^l^ressed cry ; then, as if some 
stream within him had given way, two rivers of tears fell down the 
pale and hollow cheeks of the old man. It was then that Mary, a 
good girl in the main point, although somewhat despotic (as every 
servant in a curacy ought to be that would not spoil the place), com¬ 
prehended that her blaster had undergone some great grief &at he 
was obliged to bury in his own bosom, and that consequently he stood 
in need of quiet and repose, those two great confidants of the sorrows 
of humanity; she therefore left him without another word, but not 
without m^ing a thousand conjectures in her own mind, none of 
which were at all likely to bring her near the truth. Half-an-hour 
afterwards, uneasy, and incapable in her state of anxiety to wait pa¬ 
tiently until the curate should come to her, or call her, she entered 
his room. The curate was on his knees before a crucifix—he was 
praying — he did not see her enter, and continued to fic&y. 

Mary stood by the door, a cup in her hand; presently the poor 
priest let his head fall on the prie-dieu with so deep a groan, that 
although it went to the very heart of Mary, she felt that this was not 
the hour to interfere in so deep a grief. She contented herself, there-^ 
fore, by placing the cup on the comer of the prie-dieu, and retired as 
quietly as possible, without the curate being aware of her entrance, or 
of her departure. * 
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^ « ' 
At a slipcft distance from the Presbytery, the household of the Sia- 
doux's presented a scene far different from, that we have just given to 
our readers. .The profits of a good trade in oil, added to the produce 
of a hundred acres of land, placed them in easy circumstances, and 
kept them eheerful. On this day, particularly, there was a surplus of 
gaiety in the hohse. 

Ai^rding to the orders of the head of tlie family, they were pre¬ 
paring the repast that was to celebrate liis return. The widow 
Mirailho had arrived, and the children of Saturnin Siadoux, who 
consisted of three sons and two daughters, caressed her greatly; they 
laughed, they sang, they embraced each other ; and all tliis with that 
brilliant and boisterous mirth which characterises the people of tlie 
South. Indeed, once amongst her nephews and nieces, whom she 
loved as if they had been her own children, the widow Mirailhe 
no longer spoke of her deceased husband, nor of those who were can¬ 
didates to replace him; on the contrary, she had in her mind the 
project, when she should have disposed of her broker’s shop at Toulouse, 
to come and live at Croix-Daurode, a project, it may readily be sup¬ 
posed, which was hailed with delight by her three nephews and her 
two nieces, with whom, it must be said, to the shame of humanity, tlie 
hope of a goodly heritage did not odd a little to the affection they felt 
for her. 

It is true that when at Toulouse, and again exposed to the seduc¬ 
tions of a second marriage, and, above all, to the gallantry of Can- 
togrel, the heart of the widow fioated in a cloud of irresolution, and 
she felt, from time to time, strongly temptSQ to marry again ; but at 
Croix-Daurade all these foolish fancies were driven off by the good 
genius of the family; the good aunt allowed herself to be petted by 
her nephews and nieces, and time passed quickly and joyfully. How¬ 
ever, the day began to decline, and Saturnin Sadoux, who had an¬ 
nounced his arrival for the afternoon, did not a^ear; every one began 
to feel tbat.vague uneasiness that always attends delay, when the com¬ 
rades, Delguy and Cantagrel, came in, and changed this feeling of 
anxietv into mere impatience. They said that they had heard that a 
frightml storm had brolcen out between Montgiscar and Villefrancbe; 
they concluded that the roads were overflowed by the streams, and that 
Siadoux had been obliged to remain at Castelnaudry, or stop at Mont¬ 
giscar at a cousin’s house. What made this more probable was, that 
file storm that the evening before had burst out at twenty miles dis¬ 
tance, seemed row coming towards Toulouse. The wind had risen, 
the Ay was heavy with dark clouds, the rain fell with violence, the 
sight was very black; they no longer hoped to see their father arrive. 

^*But why does not the curate Chambard come?” 

, -‘‘Mary told me he went to Toulouse this morning,” said Josephine 
Siadoux^ in answer to this question from her aunt, ** and perhaps he 
is not yet returned.” 

■ ** Oh! ye^ he is,” said Constance, the other daughter, “ for I saw 
him go into the church about four o’clock, and it’s probable he is not 
well, for he looked as pale as death.” 
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** Who did? the curate said John Siadoax, who came in at that 
moment; “ he ia not ill, for ih going tojneet my father 1 aaw him in 
the burial-ground; I could not, however, make out what he was doing 
there; he was at the foot of the cross, and appeared to ^ t>Filying.’* * 

** And I,” said Louis, I saw him at the' end of the-village, without 
his hat, although it rained; and J confess, not being tible to see w^at 
he was about, I went towai^ him to inquire rbut, onperceivteg me, 
he hid himself behind the hedges as if to avoid me; mith,*as'^l don’t 
run after those who shun me, 1 left him there.” 

It is strange,” said the wido^ Mirailhe, who had a strong affection 
for tho curate. — “ Thomas,” added she, addressing the ddest son, 
“ you ought to go and fetch him.” 

“ Willingly,” said the young man; and he took his hat and went off 
without any further remark: but halfway on his road he met old 
Mary, who he recognised by the li^t of her lantern. 

“ Well, dame Mary,” said he, “what is tho curate thinking of? we 
expected him at seven, and now it is eight o’clock”. 

“ Is your father arrived ? ” asked Mary. 

“ Xo; we do not even reckon on seeing him to-day; but we reckon 
on seeing the curate.” 

“ WeU, then, my dear Mr. Thomas, you reckon, as they say, with¬ 
out your host, for the curate—can’t imagine what h^ been the 
matter with liim since tho morning, poor dear man; but this I know, 
that he has sent me to make his excuses to you, and 1 was on my way 
to fulfil my commission.” 

“ What I he ia not coming ?” said ThomaL “Is it because it is bad 
weather? oh, par DieuI even if I cany him” ....... 

“ Stop, my dear 8on,£Lsaid old JMary, with that familiarity so com* 
mon in our country villages ; “ if I may give you my advice, it’s to 
leave the curate ^uict to-day; I don’t think he’s in the humour to 
divert himself.” 

“ Can he be unwell ? ” 

“ No; but I can’t tell what news he has heard at Toulouse. I only 
know that he came back from the town quite upset, and that since his 
return he has done nothing but weep, sigb, and pray.” 

“ Well, then, so much the more reason is there for us to try and 
amuse him; he’ll find, on the contrary, at our house, good people, all 
gay and merry; and besides, my aunt Mirailhe declares she won’t sit 
down to tabic, unless she has on her right hand her good friend 
Chambard. 1 go on, then, to fetch him, Mary, and whether he will 
or not, I’ll make him come.” 

“ Come, then,” said Mary, shaking her head, “ but I doubt much 
that you’ll persuade him to follow you.” • 

"They then took the road to the personage, and as the housekeeper 
had a pass-key, they entered without noise,, preceded by Mary. Thomas 
Siadoux went at once into the roenn of the curate Chambard. He 
was sitting in his great arm-chair, his head leaning forward on h^ 
chest, his band stretched out on his knees, and looked the picture 
dejection; he saw the lig];it of the lantern; he supposed that Mary 
came in alone, and did not move. 

“ Sir^” said Mary, “ here is Siadoux.” 
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Which Siadoux.? ** cried the curate^ starting. 

** Thomas,'^ said the ypung man. 

Ah, oh, my God! and what are you come to tell me, Thomas ?** 
asked the curate, fixing his staring eyes upon him. 

** 1 come to tell you that you are late, Sir, that's all; and as we 
will not go to supper without you, lam come to fetch you ”. 

“ Return home, Thomas, my child,” said the curate, in a tone of 
sadness, “ excuse me to your family. I am determined not to go out 
this evening.” 

“But, Sir,” said Thomas, “how shall we manage without you? let 
me ask. There's my father already wanting, and you refuse to come; 
two places empty at the board, and the two places of honour ! it's 
impossible, Sir; you wish us, then, to lose both appetite and pleasure. 
And besides, you know well that my aunt Mirailhe only sees as you 
see, only hears as you hear, and tfiat you only can prepare her by 
degrees for the news that my father is bringing concerning the butcher; 
for I have no doubt of what my father will say—Cantagrel is married, 
I'll answer for it, ns sure as we are here-^you a holy man, and me an 
honest lad.” 

“ My poor boy, my poor boy,” murmured the curate. 

“Well, what, my poor boy?” ^id Thomas; “what does that mean?*' 

“ That means, that it is better that 1 should remain here, Thomas, 
than go to make you all sorrowful.” 

“ Thank goodness, it is not you that will make us sad, but wo that 
will make you merry: wu’re a strong party.” 

“ Leave me, Thoma^ leave me.” 

“ Sir, I have promised to bring you with me; I entreat you, then, 
to come, in the name of us all f in the namw of my father, that you 
will replace to us, 'and who, if he was here, wou^ soon moke you 
agree to come.” 

The curate gave a sigh, that more resembled a groan. 

“ Come, Sir, take courage ; you, who know so well how to console 
others under affliction, come, set a good example; sacrifice your own 
feelings; ” and thus saying, the young man took hold of the curate 
by the arm, and made him get up. 

“ If you insist upon it, then,” said the Abb^ Chambard, who was 
as little able to resist a request as an injunction. 

“What! if I insist on it ? not only do 1 insist, but I insist in the 
name of the old friendship you have for my father. It is some years 
since you knew each other, eh ? you know Saturnin Siadoux, eh ? ” 
continued the young man, laughing. 

“ It is twenty-^ur years next St. Pierre, that I dined, for the first 
time, with him. Poor Saturnin I” 

And the curate pronounci^ the last words with such an accent of 
grief, that the young man felt a sort of shiver run through his veins. 

“ Ah ! well, Sir,” said he, putting on his hat, which the poor priest 
^/r/as seeking for without finding it, “I think it’s time 1 carried you 
ofi^ for the devil take it, you make mo as melancholy as yourself.” 

During this time, Mary threw the priest’s cloak over his shoulders, 
and as the lantern was still burning, she set forward to light them on 
the road. The priest followed mechanically, leaning on the arm of 
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the jovmg lftd« After a few minutes’ walk, thej arrived at Siadoux*s 
house, where the appearance of the curate was hailed with a general 
hurra! 

** Como along, come along, Sir,” smd the family altogether, and the 
two visitors; ** come along; the roast meat is burning; sit down, sit 
down.” • • 

The good priest, by dint of great self-command, was able to answer 
all this greeting with a smile, and sat down in the place assigned to 
him, while the seat opposite to him, destined for Saturnin .Siadouz, 
remained empty. But although he generally brought into these family 
parties his .share of cheerful gaiety and fatherly affection, to the but* 
prise of every one, the good Abbe was cold as marble; nevertheless, 
the vain efforts he made to laugh and joke were obvious enough, but 
the words expired on his lips. And every time that there was any 
noise outside, or that any of the guests got up and ran to the window 
to see if it was Siadoux coming, the curate, as if influenced by an 
uncontrollable power, shook his head, and sighed heavily. The con¬ 
versation, that at first they attempted to make lively and void of care, 
turned ever on the absent traveller. They wondered where be was— 
what he was doing what he was ticking of they were quite sure 
of one thing — that he thought his Children and friends were toge¬ 
ther ; and he was most certainly annoyed at not being with them. 
But to all these sallies, elicited by the love of the family, and by 
friendship, the Abb4 remained unconscious, absorbed as he was by 
one idea, and overwhelmed as he appeored.by some afflicting recol¬ 
lections. During this time the thunder-storm broke forth — the rain 
was heard clattering against the windows, the wind, which gathered in 
the passages and in thefthimneys, moAned, and seemed the complain¬ 
ing of some soul in distress, that asked for prayers and pity: then 
came flashes of lightning, which preceded claps of thunder, and made 
the blue light of the lamp turn pale. Just the contrary from what 
Thomas Si^oux had preffleted. It was not the guests that clieercd 
up the Abbe Chambard, but tlie Abbe's melancholy that fell on all 
the guests; by little and little all conversation bad ceased — if any 
spoke, it was in a suppressed tone ^ no one con tinned eating, and 
hardly any one filled his glass; and the famous wines of the south, in¬ 
stead of exciting the hilarity of the party, seemed to be ti’onsformed 
into narcotic potions, inducing a still greater sadness. Every one felt 
as if some unseen misfortune was hovering in the air, and was on the 
point of falling upon the family, like a vulture upon its prey. 

Suddenly a knock was heard at the street-door —one knock only, 
deep-sounding, heavy, and profound; one such beitu^ quite suffleient 
to moke a whole household tremble. The guests looked at each other 
— then,- as if by one accord, all eyes turned on the curate. He looked 
as white as a ghost, a cold sweat ran down his forehead, his teeth 
chattered. The door of the room opened—all the party got up, fright¬ 
ened beforehand at the visit they were about to receive, although y^.- 
ignorant of what that visit might be. First they saw enter a sheriff, 
with his assistants, in their«gowns; then police officers; then archers, 
and their subordinates in office; and lastly, a litter carried by^ four 
men. Upon this litter was a corpse, of which the form was visible 
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under a bloody sheet. Thomas understood what was wanted with 
him: without a word, without a question — his hair on end with hor¬ 
ror, he approached the litter, and slowly lifted up the sheet that 
covered the corpse. One fearful cry of despair burst from every 
mouth. The corpse was that of Satumin Siadoux! It had been 
found on the other side of Villefranche, pierced by eleven wounds 
of a knife, bathed in its blood, on the banks of the river Lers, into 
which the assassin had not had time to throw it. Then they observed 
with surprise, that the curate Chambard, instead of remaining, as it 
was his duty to do, to offer the family the consolations of friendship 
and of religion, rose from his chair, and gUding out of the open door, 
disappeared without a word to any one. 

Twelve hours had passed since the event we have related. A deep, 
profound, and silent grief, had succeeded to the loud cries* and lament¬ 
ations of the first hours of despair. The body of Siadoux was laid 
on a bed, and exposed to view in a lower chamber, where all the vil¬ 
lagers had respectfully gazed on it. Two large candles of yellow wax 
were burning at the feet of the corpse, and threw around a vacillating 
and wan light, on the dawn of a misty day; the women had retired 
to their own apartment, and John and liouis, the two youngest sons 
of the dead man, kept watch aldhe, seated motionless and silent opjio- 
site each other, by the side of the chimney wliere the burning embers 
of the night were expiring. From time to time one of the young 
lads got up, went and embraced the grey liair of his father, and re¬ 
turned to his seat in tears. Jloth were gloomy, and every now and 
then a sinister and menacing expression passed over th( 2 ir countenances, 
betraying the thoughts that (Usturbed their hearts. From the time 
they had been there, which wqs for five or«9ix hours, they had only 
exchanged these few words. 

“ Do you know where our brother Thomas is ?” had asked John. 

** No,” answered Louis. 

And both of them had fallen into a silence, fearful to those who 
were aware of their violent and fiery tempers. Suddenly the door 
opened, and Thomas appeared: the two brothers raised their heads at 
the same instant, to ask him from whence be come; but they remarked 
80 strange an expression on his face, that they dared not interrogate 
their elder •— and waited. Thomas left his cloak near the door, and 
advanced slowly to the corpse, and taking ofiT his hat, he kissed its 
forehead; he then placed himself between his two brothers, and put¬ 
ting on bis hat, and crossing his arms — 

** Of what are you thinking, John ?” said he. 

“1 am thinking of revenging my father’s death,” answered the 
young lad. ^ 

“ And you, Louis ?” 

“ Me ? I am also thinking of that,” said he. 

" Only,” said John, “ who can the murderer be ? ” 

Ife never did harm to a human being,” said Louis. 

“ And yet it was an act of vengeance. 

“How do you know that? and that ijt is from revenge?” asked 
Thomas. 

** Ahl 1 see,” said Louis, “you were already gone when bis clothes 
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were searched; they found in his pockets his gold watch, a silver 
mug, twelve crowns of six francs, a«gold piece, and some small 
change.*’ 

“ You see plainly that it was revenge,” said John. 

Infamous assassin!” said Louis. 

“Oh, yes! infamous wretch 1*^ murmured John. 

** But I have taken an oath.” 

“ And so have I.” 

“What is it?” 

“ It is, that I will discover the murderer, should I pass my whole 
life in seeking him, and he shall die by the hand of the executioner.” 

“ Give me your hand, brother,” said Louis, “ for I have sworn the 
same.” 

“ Well! will you know him?” said Thomas, placing a hand on the 
shoulder of each of his brothers. 

“ Oh! yes; ” exclaimed both of them, getting up quickly from their 
seats. 

“ Well, then, it only depends on yourselves.” 

“ You know him ? ” said the brothers. 

“ No; but I know a man who does.” 

“ That man, who is he?” asked Jdbn and Louis, speaking together. 

“ The curate Chambard.” 

“ The curate Chambard ! explain yourself.” 

M Listen to me, attentively,” said Thomas, “ and bring to mind all 
your recollections.” • 

“ Go on.” 

“ Yesterday morning the curate went to Toulouse, gay, calm, and 
happy.” *• 

“ Yes,” said John, “ I met him reading his breviary, and he inter¬ 
rupted himself to ask mo if the click-clack of the mill of St. Genice 
continued to prevent me from sleeping ? ” 

“ I understand,” put in Louis; “ on account of pretty Margaret.” 

“ Just so.” 

“ He was to have staid all day at Toulouse,” continued Thomas, 
“ for his housekeeper did not expect him before six o’clock.” 

“ Go on, go on.” 

“At noon he arrives, pale, bewildered: he shuts himself up—• 
groans, weeps, and prays. At five o’clock he was seen on his knees 
in the burial-ground—at six o’clock he was met without his hat, not¬ 
withstanding it rained and blew — at seven o’clock, although it was 
a thing agreed upon, he refused to come to supper with us —at eight 
o’clock, I was obliged to go and fetch him, and bring him almost by 
force: during supper he was sad, abstracted, ana pre-occupied— 
finally, when at eleven o’clock my father’s corpse was brought in, and 
when he knew that all the family wanted cpnsolation, he failed in hia 
duty, not only as a friend, but as a priest, in leaving us without saying 
a word to any one, without even telling us he was going home, anC} 
since then”. 

“ True,” said John, “ he*has never returned to us.” 

“ Could he be an accomplice of the murderer ? ” cried Louis. 

“ No i but he knows him.” 
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« You think so ? ** 

I am quite sure of it.** ^ 

“ Well then, what*s to be done ? ” 

** There is a man who knows who is the murderer of my father, 
and you ask, what is to bo done ? said Thomas. 

“ He must reveal the name of the‘Villain/* said Louis, 

** You say well,” said Thomas, holding out his hand to him ; ** I 
see you understand.*' 

“ Well, then, let us be off to the curate’s,*’ said John. 

** Silence! ** said Thomas; “ we shall obtain nothing unless we are 
cautious how we set about it.” 

" Let us see, then; but you are the eldest: tell us what we are 
to do?” 

“ First, let us swear on the body of my father to revenge his death 
by every possible means.” 

The three brothers approached the bed simultaneously, and joining 
their hands, which they laid on the forehead of the unfortunate old 
man, they pronounced the terrible oath, that bound them to seek for 
vengeance as a sacred duty. 

“ Now,” said Thomas, “ we must wait till nightfall.” 

The three young men, as an encouragement to the resolution they 
had taken, remained in the chamber with the corpse, liaving their 
food sent them there. And when the evening came on they went and 
embraced their sisters and their aunt, who, somewliat calmed, again 
burst into tears and sobs'on seeing them. The three brothers had 
threatening brows and sullen looks; *but they shed no tears, nor even 
sighed. 

“ My poor father—^my dear*-father I ” exSaimed the two young 
girls; ** and not even to have been able to take leave of him.” 

“ And not to know his murderer I ” said the widow Mirailhe, with 
a menacing gesture. 

** As to that, y<Ai may be easy, aunt,” said Thomas : ** we have the 
means to get at the knowledge of him, and wc are determined to find 
him out.” 

“ I would give half my fortune to discover who has killed my poor 
brother,” said the widow. 

“ And I half my life,” said the sisters. 

“ Well, then, do not move from here,” said Thomas. “ Should 
you hear any noise, do not heed it—it will be caused by us: if you hear 
any cries for help, say to yourselves, the three brothers arc at work. 
Pray for our father ; but do not stir; and to-morrow— I swear, to¬ 
morrow—^wc will know everything.” 

“ Oh God! ” cried the young girls—“ oh, merciful Grod! what are 
you going to do ?” 

“ Go,” said the widow Mirailhe; it's the duty of children to re- 
r^^enge their father.” Then drawing towards her the two trembling 
♦girls,—“ Lock us up,” said she, “ if you doubt us.” 

The young men again kissed their sisters and their aunt, and left 
the room, locking the door upon them. * 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Sydney and Melbourne; with Remarks on the present State and fu¬ 
ture Prospects of New South Wales, and Practical Advice to Emi¬ 
grants of various Classes: to which is added, a Summary of the 
Route home by India, Egypt, &c. By Charles Johh Baker, Esq., 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 65. Cornhill. 1845. 

This is a book with a very “ taking” title, but we have been miserably 
disappointed in its perusal. We opened it with a sort of avidity; for 
Practical Advice to Emigrants,” we considered, could not but be 
most valuable; the more especially as the preface states, that the 
author himself when ** contemplating emigration to one of the Aus¬ 
tralian colonies, experienced some difficulty in deciding between 
them.” We presumed, therefore, that the writer was a bona fide and 
practical emigrant, and that we should find in his book the results of 
his own practical experience. For he says in his preface, that — 

** He trusts, however, that the following pages will not be altogether valueless in 
the practical advice they contain to emigrants, in their plain unvarnished descrip¬ 
tion of life in Australia, so far as the author’s own e^cpcricnec has enabled him to 
give,” &c. 

This seemed all right; plain unvarnished descriptions are just 
what are useful: we sR&ll have to speak of the varnish by and by; 
and those attractive words, “ his own experience,” confirmed us in 
our delusion that we were about to reap the advantage of the experi¬ 
ence of a practical emigrant to the Australian colonies. Impressed 
with this idea we first turned over the leaves with the very natural 
desire to know how long the writer bad resided in those colonies, in 
order that we might attach duo weight to his authority and his ex¬ 
perience” by a previous knowledge of the number of years* residence 
which entitled him to assume the very responsible office of giving 
practical advice to emigrants as to the details of “ settling,” and of 
that most important point, the choice of a colony to settle in. 

We thought we should have no difficulty in ascertaining so simple 
a fact as the number of years which the writer passed in South Aus¬ 
tralia, for wo innocently presumed that the fact of such residence 
would be the very circumstance which the writer MV)uld place most 
prominently forward os his authority for writing at all on practical 
emigration, but it will be seen that we were mistaken. 

The author begins his “ pages” thus- 

“ In*the latter end of 1841,1 sidled from England in a vessel of about 500 tons.*’ 

It struck us that it would have been more simple for the writer to 
have stated the “ month” when he sailed from England, instead of 
making use of the plurase latter end of 1841,” because, as it is of 
importance to emigrants to know how long they are likely to be going 
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from the one country to the other, the simple statement of the day 
when he sailed from England, and the day when he arrived at Aus¬ 
tralia, would have enabled the reader, by a slight process of arith¬ 
metic, to compute the length of the voyage; but this omission of date, 
as it afterwards proved, was symptomatic; the author’s horror of 
dates became more apparent as we went on. 

On arriving at page 6. however, wo caught eight*of a date which 
was satisfactory, 'i'he writer duly records that 

** The first land we sighted in Australia was Cape Otway, on the 12th of Febru¬ 
ary, 1842.** 

How the author happened to commit the oversight of stating this 
date, we are at a loss to imagine; however here is one bona fide date 
— a point to start from; so wo must make the beet of it, and be 
thankful. 

paving ascertained so satisfactorily the date of the writer’s first 
sight of the land of Australia, we expected to find the day when he 
landed *, but that detail we presume was too insignificant to be noted; 
and, as we are afterwards assured that the author did actually go on 
shore, we must be content to assume that the ship arrived, and that 
the passengers landed in due course. 

However, having ascertained that the writer did actually arrive at 
the Australian shore, and did actually land at the hai'bour of Port 
Philip, on the 12th of February, 1842, our next task was to ascertain 
how long he stayed there. We turned over page after page, there¬ 
fore, to ascertain that fact; and at page 44. we came to the words 
during my stay at Melbourne.” Now, we said, we shall have it: 
how long did he stay at Melbourne ? That is a secret of the writer’s. 
But he made an excursion into the interior of the country. How long 
was he away ? Another secret. He comes back: when ? Another 
secret. But at page 99. he states: — 

“ The climate of Australia Felix is, on the whole, remarkably fine; I should say 
superior in many respects to that of most other countries." 

Now, does he state this on the authority of his own experience ? 
How long was he there ? — that is the question. At page 101. he 
states,— 

** One day in February the thermometer was, in my wooden house, as high as 
ninety-five degrees." 

"In my wooden house.” How long did he reside in his wooden 
house ? Becau^, as he afiects to give the result of lus experience as 
a practical emigrant, and enters into the minutim of the height of the 
thermometer, and lays down his opinion of the nature of the climate 
on the whole,” it is evident that he wishes the reader to believe that 
he remained there long enough to enable him to form an opinion 
** from his own experience.” He speaks also of the summer, spring, 
autumn, and winter. Will Mr. Baker state whether he resided in 
Australia during a spring, a summer, an autunm, and a winter ? 
Because, if he will not, or cannot, he has no business to profess to 
make his statements as the result of his own personal experience. 
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At page 126. he says, — 

“ Wages are nov from tvcnty to thirty poun^ a year," &c. 

When he says “ now,” the reader'asks “ when? ” What was more 
easy than to put the date to so important a fact as the amount of 
wages ? But the reason for this^omission grows more apparent as we 
go on. 

We next come to chapter v. page 128., with the contents at the 
head of it, Sydney. It begins thus i — 

** In this chapter the reader is requested to join mo in tho voyage from' Melbourne 
to Sydney," &c. 

When we came on this sudden announcement, we turned back to 
see if we had inadvertently passed over any of the contents of the 
previous pages, for not one word had we read of the actual doings as ^ 
a settler of this adviser of emigrants in the colony which he had 
chosen os his place of settlement, and from which we expected the 
valuable information which wo were to derive from his practical expe¬ 
rience. The writer disappears from Melbourne and Australia Felix 
in the most unsatisfactory manner; but at any rate we expected in 
these departures and arrivals to get at some dates, from which we 
might compute the length of his stay at the colony which he had 
abandoned. Not a bit of it! He is very minute in describing the 
vessel in which he sailed, and many objects which he saw on the 
passage, but when he sailed, or when he arrived at Sydney, he strangely 
omits to state. He has no objection to teH us that ** the ninth night 
brought us into Fort Jackson,” (page 130.) but the da^ of the month 
and the year are left out! This pertinacity in omitting dates is very 
curious: but there is Aore to come. * 

After ^^a short sojourn” at Sydney, he quitted Australia to return 
to England “ by way of India,” &c.; and at page 211. of tho appendix 
he states: — 

1 sailed f^om Sydney to Singapore in the Isabella, a barque of nearly 600 
tons," &c. 

Now is it not very curious that the writer obstinately withholds 
from the reader the date of his departure from Sydney. If he had 
stated it, we should have been able to calculate the length of time that 
elapsed between his arrival on the coast of the Australian colonies 
and his leaving it; and that would have enabled us to judge of the 
degree of weight that was due to descriptions of colonial life and of 
emigration professed to be the result of experience. Because if it 
should so turn out that the writer who arrived ^t Port Philip, in 
Australia Felix, on the 12th of February, 1842, then sailed to Sy^ey, 
and quitted Sydney in March of the same year, why then we should 
be obliged to conclude that the descriptions of the Ornate of spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter, could not be the results of the writer's 
personal experience. We do not say that the author quitted Sydney * 
in tlie month of March, 1842, because he has furnished us with no 
dates on which to form an accurate opinion; but from the pertinacious 
omission of dates, the author has len it open to be surmised that his 
.stay in the Australian colonies was of not much longer duration than 
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the days comprised between February 12. 1842, and March of the 
same year. But this obstioate concealment of dates grows more 
extraordinary os we go on. 

The author proceeds to state, that after he had sailed from Sydney, 
on a day of the month and year which he does not mention, he arrived 
at Singapore without stating when and that he sailed from Singa¬ 
pore (when not stated) to Bombay, and that the voyage occupied six 
weeks; but the date of his arrival at Bombay he unaccountably omits. 
From Bombay (date of departure not stated) he sailed to Suez (day 
of arrival not named). At page 223. we are informed that the Ata- 
lanta reached Aden on the morning of the 10th day;” but in what 
month or year that tenth day was we are left to guess. He arrives at 
Alexandria ** about ten o*clock, p. u.,” but he docs not state the date 
of his arrival; nor the date of his departure from Alfexandria to 
Malta; nor the date of his amval at Malta, or his departure there¬ 
from for England. 

But after our chase of a date all through the book, by which we 
could determine or guess at the length of his sojourn in Australia, 
without success, we flattered ourselves that at last we should catch a 
date: we thought that the writer never would be so perverse as to 
conceal the date of his return to his own country! There we thought 
we should fix him, and put our finger on a date at last; and then wc 
considered, that by calculating the time that had elapsed between his 
arrival at Australia, allowing a reasonable time for the voyage, and 
his aiTival in England after his scamper, we should be able to form a 
pretty accurate computation of the time that he passed in the Austra¬ 
lian colonies, and of the degree of weight that was due to his preten¬ 
sions to give advice to emigrants, on the grouflds of his own personal 
experience. 

Let the reader endeavour to imagine the climax of our disappoint¬ 
ment, when we found that this relentless and dateless writer actually 
announced at page 227. his arrival at Southampton without mention¬ 
ing the day, or the month, or the year 1 This was positive cruelty. 
After twisting and winding through a multitude of places — all date¬ 
less — we thought that, like the fox, we should catch him after all his 
windings at last. But it is not so easy to catch a barrister-at-law 
tripping. He had, at least, learnt to be wide awake from his trip to 
Australia. With a talent which cannot be too much admired, and 
with an ingenuity wliich it would be impossible to surpass, the writer 
of this book has absolutely baflled the efforts of the reader to fix him 
to a single date, by which the authority of his professed personal ex¬ 
perience can be tfsted. 

Such being the case, so far as the practical experience of the writer 
of this book goes, and it is practical experience that he professes, and 
on which the value of his book depends, these pages” must he con¬ 
sidered wortlilcss. We are quite aware that a clever man may com¬ 
pile a vety good book from other writers’ works, but wc cannot award 
to the production before us even that merit. And at any rate, we 
think that if a writer does manufacture a'book from the descriptions 
of other authors, he certainly has no right to put forward such a 
work as the 6ond fide result of his own practical and personal expe->^ 
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rience of the facts and circumstances which he describes ; and that if 
he wishes the public to believe the. oorrectness of his professions, 
when he pretends to describe the process of emigration and of set¬ 
tling, it is absolutely incumbent on him to let the public know what 
weight is duo to his authority, by candidly stating the period of time 
during which he was enabled t<f collect his knowledge. And it is 
because the subjects of colonisation and of practical emigration are 
too important to be played with, that we have undertaken the task of 
exposing the hollowness of the present writer’s pretensions. 

The History of Ireland: from the earliest Period to the present Time. 
Adapted for Youth, Schools, and Families. By Miss Cobneb, Author 
of “ Questions on the History of Europe,” &c. A new Edition, en¬ 
larged and improved. Fifth Thousand. London : Thomas Biean 
and Co., Threadneedle Street. 

We looked through this book with much curiosity, as the author says 
in her preface,— 

• 

** In the coune of this history will he pointed out the causes of these crimes and 
misfortunes; and it will be shown how it has happened that a people inhabiting a 
country abounding in all the beauties of nature* with a temperate climate and 
a fertile soil* should stilt be so poor and destitute; and as respects the lower classes 
in so backward a state of mental culture and civilisation.** 

Tills announcement on the part of Miss Corner interested us greatly, 
os it is generally held that the discovery of the real causes of a dis¬ 
ease, whether in tlic animal body or in the body politic, is a step more 
than half way to its anftndment; butf considering that this work was 
intended for the use of schools, the announcement alarmed us, as it is 
generally agreed that histories for the use of schools ought to he as 
free as possible from political bias, and confined for the most part to the 
enumeration of facts; the knowledge of which is to he afterwards ap¬ 
plied at a more mature age to the formation of the man’s opinions. 
But we have not observed in the book that this rather bold promise on 
tlie part of Miss Corner has been attempted to be carried out, except¬ 
ing in the concluding sentence of the book, where she takes occasion 
to say:— 

“ 'ibose bodies of misguided men* called Whiteboys* Blaokfeet* Rockites* &c>, who 
were for years the terror of the peaceable fermers* and disturbed the quiet of the 
country* have gradually feded from the page of Irish history* so that we seldom hear 
of their existence at the present day; for although such associations have occasion¬ 
ally taken place within the lost few years in Ireland* they au to be ascribed to 
private feelings* and are unconnected with the character or state of tlie peasantry at 
large. The outrages committed by the Whiteboys* Rockites, &c.* were provoked 
by the system of sub-lctting land; and I am sorry to add* that, even to the present 
day* few small farmers can take land otherwise than from those persons whom I have 
described as middlemen. It is to be hoped that this crying grievance is in course* 
of gradual amendment, and that the report from the commissioners appointed by 
the United Parliament to inquire into the modes of letting land in Ireland will be 
productive of good in this import^t respect. 

** If through this investigation a law should be pused* compelling the landowners 
to let to the cottiers and small fermers their little holdings of land at a Just and feir 
tent on lease for not 1^ tlian twenty-one yeara, with no other condition^ than that 
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It ihould not be sub-leti or divided} that the rent should be punctually paid, and 
the land and buildings thereon k%|>t in as good a condition as on the entry of the 
tenant, and also securing to him, at the end o( his least, a fair and just payment for 
any improvements lie might have made, the great cause of poverty would be 
removed, and the country might probably become one of the most happy and pros- 
pero^ as it is already one of the most beautiful in the world; for although much 
IS said about the misery of the Irish i^riouUural labourers, it appears, by impartial 
reports, that they are in reality generidly better off for the common articles of food 
than the labouring class of agriculturists in England, who scarcely ever bold a suffi> 
eicney of garden ground on which they could grow oats and potatoes, and rear pork 
for their families; but, with all their hard labour, con scarcely earn enough money 
to keep themselves and children from starving. The fiiet of tiie misery of agricul¬ 
tural labourers in both countrifs appears to arise from their having to exist on the 
wages of labour in England, with scarce any land; and, in Ireland, from depending 
on the produce of their pieces of land, with scarce any wages.” 

As we do not think the present oceosion a fit one for entering into 
the discussion of this verj important subject, we shall content our¬ 
selves with saying, that as a History of Ireland for the use of schools, 
the present work is decidedly the best that has come under our notice; 
and, with the exception of the departure from the simple narration of 
facts, .which we have quoted, there is nothing in it to bios or to pre¬ 
judice the minds of children in respect to the events which it relates. 
The descriptions of tlie country are very good; and, on the whole, 
it forms a good compendium of the history and of the present state of 
Ireland; and, moreover, it is a cheap book, well got up, and well 
adapted for its purpose. 


Legends of the Isles and other Poems. By CHABiiES Mackat, 
Author of “ The Salamandrcne,” “ The Ifope of the World,” &c. 
&c. &c. AVilliam Blackwood and Sons. 184o. 

There is poetry in this book;—it bears the impress of a man of 
mind and a man of feeling. There is in it much of vagueness of 
thought, looseness of versification, and of indistinctness of expres¬ 
sion ; but the true spirit of poetry breathes through the whole, and 
that precious gift compensates for the want of artistical skill which 
the author, sporting with his power, occasionally displays. The 
Sea-King’s Burial,” which begins the ** Legends of the Isles,” is 
a stirring piece of poetry. It opens thus: the lines limp here and 
there, and the reader must take a little pains to preserve the rhythm 
by the proper emphasis; but the conception is good : 

^ " * My strength is foiling fast,' 

^ Said the &a-king to his men; — 

* 1 shall never sail the seas 
like a conqueror, again. 

But while yet a drop remains 
Of the lifo'blood in my veins, 

Raise, oh, raise me from file bed; — 

Put the crown upon my head; — 

Put my good sword in my hand; 

And so lead me to the strftnd, 

Where my ship at anchor rides 

Steadily; 
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If I eannot end roy life 
In the bloody battle strif^^ 

Let me die at I have Uvedf ■ 

Ontbfaea.'* 

The ship is on iire^ and the sea-king breaks out into the following 
vivid a^uration: 

« Once alone a cry arose^ 

Half of anguish, half of prider 
As be spnuig upon bis feet 
With the flames on eve^ side. 

* I am coming I * said the King, 

* Where the swords and bucklers ring — 

Where the warrior lives again 

With the souls of mighty men — 

Where the weary And repose, 

And the red wine ever flows ; — 

1 am coming, great AlUlhther, 

Unto Thee 1 

**' Unto Odin, unto Thor, 

And the strong true hearts of yore — 

I am coming to Valhalla, 

O'er the sea.'" 

The “ Wraith of Garry Water” is pretty 5 but the legend, which is 
n little worn, does not afford the opportunity for more than some 
pleasing verses. 

Among the “ Songs and Poems,” we arc attracted hy the titles of 
** The Wanderer by the Sea,” and “ The Cry of the People.” With 
respect to the latter poem, we arc compelled to say that we think it is 
by no means so well executed in practice as it is conceived in spirit; 
but our own sympnthies^so entirely accord with those of the author 
on the subject which he treats of, that we willingly overlook the fuulti- 
iicss of the versification and expression in our approbation of its mean* 
ing and its moral: we extract the following stanzas, in order that our 
readers may judge for themselves: 

" Our backs are bow’d with the exceeding weight 
Of toil and sorrow ; and our pallid faces 
Shrivel before their time. Early and late 
We labour in our old accustom’d places. 

Beside our close and melancholy looms, 

Or wither in the coal-seams dark and dreary. 

Or breathe sick vapours in o’ercrowded rooms. 

Or in the healthier fields dig till we are weary, - 
And grow old men ere we have reach'd our prime, 

With scarce a wish but death to ask of Time.” 

As we cannot well disconnect the eighth, ninth, an^enth (the con¬ 
cluding one) stanzas, wo extract them entire: 

» But these wc sigh for all our days in vain, 

And find no remedy where'er we seek itf 
Some of us, reckless, and grown mad with pain 
And hungry vengeance, have broke loose to wreak it t — 

Have made huge yonfires of the horded com, 

And died despluring. Some to for^gn regions, 

Hopeless of this, have sail’d away forlorn, 

^ To find new homes and swear a new allegiance. 
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But we th&t stay'd behind had no rdie^- 
No added corn, atd no diminiab'd gii^. 

And rich men kindly urge us to endure, 

And they will send us clergymen to bless us; 

And lor& who play at cricket with the poor, 

Think they have cur’d tU orils that oppress usi 
And then we think endurance is a crime; 

That those who wait for justice never gain it; 

And that the multitudes are moat sublime 
When, rising arm’d, they combat to obtmn it, 

And dabbling in thick mre, as if 'twere dew. 

Seek not alone their but vengeance too. 

But these are evil thoughts { for well we know. 

From the sad history of aJl times and places. 

That fire, and blood, and social overthrow, < 

Lead but to harder grinding of our foees 
When all is over; so, irom strife withdrawn. 

We wait in patience through the night of sorrow, 

And watch the far-off glimpses of the dawn 
Tliat shall assure us of a brighter morrow. 

And meanwhile, from the overburden’d sod, 

Our cry of anguish rises up to God.” 

** The Wanderers hy the Sea’* is, in our opinion, the best of the 
collection. It is imaginative, philosophical, and thought-exciting. It 
opens well: it begins with the following most beautiful and poetical 
lines, which remind us of some of the best of Byron’s: 

** r saw a crowd of people on the shore 
Of a deep, dork, illimitable sea; 

Pnle-fec’d they were, and turn’d their eyes to earth. 

And stoop'd low down, and gaz’d u^n the sands; 

And ever and anon they roam’d about, 

Backwards or forwards; and where’er they stopp’d 

It was to gather on the weedy beach 

The dulse and tangles or the fruitful shells, 

Whose living tenants fasten’d to the rocks 
They pluck'd away, and listlessly devour’d.” 

We wish we had room for the whole of “ The Wanderers by the 
Sea,” but in fairness to the author, we cannot refuse space to the 
following specimen of his powers: 

** Meanwhile the firmament was bright with stars. 

And from the clouds aerial voices came 
In tones of melody, now low, now loud; 

Angelic forms were hovering around 
in rubes of white and azureheaven itself 
Ap^'uir'd to open, and invite the gaze 
Of these poor stooping earth-cnamour’d crowds. 

But they ne’er look’d nor heard, lliough the deep sea 
Flash’d phosphorescent; though, dun seen afer. 

The white sails and the looming hulls of ships 
Gleam’d through the darkness, and the pregnant air 
Gave birth to vbions swath’d in golden fire — 

They look’d not. Though the heavenly vmces call’d. 

And told them of the world of life and light. 

Of Beauty, Power, Love, Mystery, and Joy, 

That lay beyond, end might be seen of thoee^ 

However lowly, that would life their eyes— 
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Iliey b«eded ooi, nor beard; Vut wander'd^oii| 

Plucking their w^e and gatherifig tb^ aheUib 
And if they heard the murmur of me aea 
That bore them tidings of the Infinite —« 

They knew it not; but lay them idly dowBy 
Thought of the morrow's/ood, and sank to sleep. 

And when they woke» with thdr eare-deiden’d eyesi 
And pallid and toil>burden*d backs* 

Began once more tbeir customary search 
Upon the bare and melancholy sands; 

As if that search were all the end of life* 

And all things olse but nothingness and void." 

We think our readers will agree with us that the above extract ia 
as fine a piece of poetry for thought and expression* as any in the 
English language. We will not be niggards of our praise where 
praise is clearly due ; and we repeat that ^ese lines alone are sufficient 
to entitle the author to take his place in the first rank of British poets. 
We will not allow the pieces which he has written feebly or cardessly 
to derogate from the merit of those which he has written so well. 
But being well aware that indiscriminate praise is as unsatisfactory 
to the pride of the author as indiscriminate blame is unfair toward 
his productions, we will not destroy the value of praise by plastering 
it undlstinguishingly over the whole composition; neither will we 
allow the coldness of criticism to damp the heartiness of commenda¬ 
tion, which on the present occasion we think it our duty to offer. 

The Works of Gr. P. K. James, Esq. Bcvised and corrected by the 

Author; with an Inti^pductory Pre^e. Vol. 5. Philip Augustus. 

London: Smith, Elder, and Co., Comhill* 184d. 

This is a cheap edition of “Philip Augustus, or the Brothers 
in Arms,” which was originally published in 1831, at the 
usual price of a guinea and a half, in three volumes. In its present 
shape it forms a handsome volume, well printed in a good legible type, 
an advantage often neglected in the repuhlication of standard works 
in a cheap fbrm. As this work has alre^y been amply reviewed long' 
since, and has received the stamp of public approbation in on un¬ 
questionable way, we do not think it necessary to enter into a fresh 
examination of its merits: but in reading over again the introductory 
preface, we could not help being struck with Mr. James’s declaration, 
that the last volume of the work—that is, when it first appeared in 
three volumes—'Was written by him in twelve da^s! A good deal of 
wonder has been lately expressed at the multiphcitj^f Mr. James’s 
works; but a man who can write an octavo volume in twelve days is 
a sort of literary steam-engine. It is related that Csesar could die- * 
tate to three secretaries at the same time, and keep them all going; 
we should like to know if Mr. James has the power of dictating three 
novds at the same time! It would be a secret worth knowing. 

Of course, every one who, is not already possessed of a copy of 
Philip Augustus will buy present book as an ornament to his 
library and a i^creation for himself. But we by no means recom- 
nftnd him to read three of Mr. James’s works at the same time, 
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because that would moke n|ther a ravel of tliem. Reviewers are 
sometimes obliged to do so, but that's another matter. 

The OriginaL —We have had scut to us the cop/ of an old book— 
for books soon grow old in these da^—but one, unlike man/, which 
is none the worse for being old, “ T/ic Original a collection of a 
series of papers written b/ Thomas Walker, and published b/ Ilenr/ 
Renshaw, of 356. Strand, in 1838 — a long while ago for a book. 
These papers, however, are as fresh and as pleasing as ever $ and we 
welcomed them as we welcome an old friend whom we like to see 
again.—But we have another reason for noticing this book at the 
present time. 

Mr. Walker, as a police magistrate, had great experience of the 
condition of the labouring classes $ and he made use of his opportu¬ 
nities to stud/ careful!/and minutel/ the causes of pauperism." 
His knowledge, his observations, and his opinions on this all-absorbing 
question of the present da/, cannot fail to be interesting and valua¬ 
ble ; and it is for the purpose, principall/, of recalling the attention of 
our readers to the experience of a practical man on this subject, that 
we have brought his series of papers, published under the title of “ The 
Original,” before them. Besides, among these papers arc some admira¬ 
ble essa/s on the art of preserving health, and on dining, which he 
treats scientificall/ and philosophical!/, as a principal means of pre¬ 
serving health. Of course these particular papers are not now appli¬ 
cable to the industrious classes, who liave gradual!/ been obliged to 
abandon the practice of dining; but to those who can afford to get a 
dinner, the/ will be alwa/s valuable, as thev teacli liow to go about 
that important matter in the bdst wa/, and at the least cxpence. 

Wc ma/ take occasion, perhaps, at a future time, to make the opi¬ 
nions of Mr. Walker on Pauperism” the subject of a distinct paper; 
for. the present we shall content ourselves with reminding those who 
turn their attention to the consideration of such questions, that Mr. 
Walker's experience as a police magistrate, although we do not agree 
with him in all his opinions, is worth their consideration. 


The War of Hie Surplice: A Poem, in Three Cantos: with Notes, 
illustrative and explanator/. B/ Anti-Empirtgus, Autlior of 
Nescience v. Prescience. London; James Grilbert, 49. Paternoster 
Row; and Henr/ Alden, Oxford. 

This is a satirieM poem, directed against that which of late /ears has 
received the name of Fuse/ism. The st/le is lludibrastic. We ore 
led to notice it, from the character of the notes, which are curious 
and interesting; although we b/ no means wish to identify our own 
opinions w4h those of the author. We extract the following as a 
specimen* 

** Tlie garments w<mi by the clergy of the church of Rpme are all supposed to 
have h moml and spiritual meaning $ though, certes, they have a somewhat efTemi- 
nate character end appearance. I shall briefly dewribe those refliired to in the 
IV>eiQ. V Als : on ample tuni^ or robe of white lin^, worn next over the cassock 
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and amicci and reaching to the feet It waa at first worn loose and fiowiMi but sjt 
present is bound with a sash or girdlet mystically ngnifying continence. — Rqcuiv : 
a lawn garment, the onlinary garment worn in public by bishops during the middle 
ages; though traceable only as far back as the ISth century. It differs little from 
the surplice, except in having the sleeves narrower, and gathered at the wrists. 
CuAsuBuc, cAostMe, cosWa; the outen^ost garment formerly worn by the priest at 
mass. When the Roman i>ga fell into disuse, the panula was substituted for it. 
The penula formed a perfect circle, with a h^e in the middle, to admit the head, 
while it fell down, so as to envelope the whole person. The Romish church baa 
altered it much, cutting away the sides, so os to expose the arms, and leave only a 
straight piece before and behind. The Greek churdi retains it in its primitivfi shape. 
The old monumental brasses in England show the same form. Amict, omte^, 
amiee ; an oblong square of fine linen, worn by priests: it is tied round the neck, ne 
ad Unguam trameat mtndacium ; and covers the breast and heart, ne conttafee cogittt. 
It iH sometimes called humeraie, and is also worn by deacons, subdeacons, &e., when 
ministering at»thc altar. The amict was first introduced to cover the shoulders and 
neck; it afterwards received the addition of a hood, to cover the head, until the 
priest came before the altar, when the hood was throtvii back. — Mamiplc, manupU / 
originally a narrow strip of linen, suspended from the left arm of the priest, and 
used to wipe his face when perspiring. Gradually it received embellishments; was 
bordered with fringe, and decorated with necdlc-work. In the 1 ItU century it was 
given to the sub-dcacons, as the badge of their office; probably its use was to cleanse 
the sacred vessels. ~ Ualmatica, a garment with large open sleeves, worn by bisltops 
and by ladies \ It came originally from Dalmatia, and was formerly the ebarao 
tcristic dress of tlie deacon, in the administration of the Eucharist. It is not marked 
at the back, like the chasuble, but in the Latin church, with two narrow stripes ~ 
the remains of the davit worn on the old Roman tunic. The chasuble was some- 
times worn over the dalinatica. In conferring deacon*s orders, the bishop clothes 
the subdeacon witli an amict, saying, ** Receive this bridle of the tongue.’* He then 
puts the manipie on his left arm, telling him that it signifies the fruit of goo<l works. 

Lastly, he puts on him the dalmaticat telling him that it is a garment of joy_ 

Cora (from Ang. Sax. cicppc, cappa; u cap, cope, eopt, coift Aood), a priest's vest* 
ment, fastened with a clasp on front, and banging down behind, from the shoulders 
to the heels. It resembles a lady's cloak 1 Ry the canons of the church of Eng* 
land, the clergy are diriiuted to wear this vestment: ** but," says Dr. Hook, " out 
of tenderness to the superstition of vetakcr 6n'tArc»," (thank you, Doctor 1) ** it has 
gradually fallen into disuse — except on such an occasion as the coronation." 
N. R. In a drawing of Queen Joan of Navarre, in the Cotton MSS., she is repre* 
sented in her coronation robes. Her dulmatica differs little from that worn by 
Queen Victoria, at her coronation. — Stole : an ornament worn about the neck of 
a priest, or deacon, and across hU breast; denoting the yoke of Christ, and the cord 
that bound him." 


Stanhope: a Domestic Novel. By Joseph Middleton, £sq., Bar* 
rister-at*Law. London: Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street 
1845. 

This book certainly has not that letter of recommen^tion which con¬ 
sists in a pleasing appearance. It is printed on whi^-brown paper, 
and has a low diity look, like the unwashed face of a dustman. But it 
is a readable book, notwithstanding; and although the writer seems 
to be an unpractised one, and is certainly not an artistical one, there 
are some good passages in the book, and the story is sufficiently inte¬ 
resting to lead the reader to peruse it to the end ; and that is saying 
something tor it. But wcf cannot approve of the ending nor the 
moral. In com^dying with the rule of novel-writing, whi<£ requires 
that, after a sufficient quantity of crying, the story should end hap- 

o 3 
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£ jt the author has l<wt his point, and destiwed ^ utility of his 
son; the consequences of the ''one fault” which he describes 
ought to have been fatal to the criminal: and this error committed by 
the author, is, in our opinion, fatal to the book. 

England in 1815 and 1845 :,or, A Sufficient and a Contracted Cur¬ 
rency. By Aaohibald Alison, F.R.S. E., Author of “The History 
of Europe during tlie French Revolution,” &c. William Blackwood 
and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 1845. 

Thebk have been a great many books written on the subject of cur¬ 
rency and banking during the last thirty years, and at last the public 
is beginning to lose its distaste for a subject which has been errone¬ 
ously supposed to be very abstruse, and to understand, that as life¬ 
blood is to the body, so is currency to the social system; and that 
according as the one or the other is deranged in its course, the body 
corporal or the body politic becomes necessarily diseased. 

Now we must say, that of all the many books which we have pe¬ 
rused on this subject, the treatise before us is one of the very b^t. 
It is very short; it is very clear; it goes right to the point without 
diverging to the right or to the left; there is no political bias in it; 
no angry abuse; no personal vituperation. The author takes up the 
question as a pure question of science, affecting the welfare of all 
parties and conditions aUke ; the poorest as well as the richest. He 
shows that every member of society, from the highest to the lowest, 
is vitally interested in understanding the working of the currency; 
and he makes that cleat*, in a few sentences, fb the commonest under¬ 
standing, which it has been the fashion to suppose cannot be made 
intelligible without endless rows of appalling figures. He opens his 
subject thus:— 

** No one can have considered the state of the British empire during the last half 
century, without being convinced that some groat and unprecedented causes have 
been at work in producing the prodigious Buctuation and change of fortunes by 
which its domestic history has in that time been distinguished. Nothing similar to 
it ever occurred without external disaster, or the actual overthrow of society by the 
ravages of war, since the beginning of the world. It is hard to say whether these 
changes appear more extraordinary on a retrospect of their effects in time past, or 
on a contemplation of their results in times present. Hicy have exhibited a combi¬ 
nation of prosperity and adversity, of strength and weakness, of riches and poverty, 
of progress and decline, of grandeur and debility, of joy and sorrow, unparalleled in 
any former ages of the world, and which, in future times, in'struet^ by our errors, 
and warned by our sufferings, will probably never again occur.*' 

• 

The state of the case Las never, perhaps, been more neatly put 
than in the following exposition :_ 

Since the year 1819 the empire has exhibited the most extraordinary spectacle 
Uiat the world baa perhaps ever witnessed; and it is to it that we earnestly request 
the attention of our readers, because then began the series of causes and effects in 
wbieb we hate ever since been, and still are, involved. 

' ^ Gons^ered in one point of view, Uiere never^wss a nation which, in an equal 
^Nwe of tia^ had n^e so extraordinary a progress. Tts population had advanced 
fiwn dq,60ChO0(H ln'1019i to SHfiOOfOOOf in 1844; its imp^s had increased froip 
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SOiOOOtOOOL, in the fbmcr period, to 7akOOCMX)QC,w.UieJlai^; itseiportiM, 
ftdTUioed during the mom period 44,000^0902^ to 130,000,000/.; its shipp1o4 
from 8,350,000 tons to 3,960^000. Hiere nerw, p^sps, wts such • growth m 
' these, the greet limbs of iodus^, in so short n perh^ in sny other state. Nor bad 
agriculture been behind the other staple brsnebes of national industry. Its produee 
had kept pace with toe income, unparalleled in an old state in the population^ aa 
well as the still more rapid multiplication of cattle and horses for the purposes of 
use and luxury; and amidst toia extraordinary growth of consumption, the at^ 
more extraordinary fiart waa exhibited of the STerage importation of grain steadily 
declining from the commencement of the century, til) at length, anterior, .to,the 
six bad seasons in suceesnon, which commenced in 1836, it had sunk to 4ix>^000 
quarters on an arera^e of the five preceding year^ being not a hundredth part of 
the annual consumpuon of men and animals, which exceeds 50,000,000 quarters. 
And what is most extraordinary of all, the returns of the income-tax, when laid on 
even in the year 1648, a period of severe and unprecedented commercial depression, 
proved the ex^Btence, in Great Britain alone, of 300,000,0001. of annual income 
of persons enjoying above 150/. a-year each; of which immense sum about 
150,000,000/. was from the fruits of reaHied capita/, eitoer in land or some other 
durable investment. It is probable that such an accumulation of wealth nav^ 
existed before in any tingle state, not even in Home at the period of its higheat 
splendour. 

" Considered in another view, there never was a period in which a greater amount 
of financial embarrassment has been experienced by Government, or more wide-spread 
and acute sufforing been endured by the people. So fiw has the exchequer been 
from sharing in toe flood of wealth which has thus been so profusely poured into iba 
empire, that it has, with the exception of, two or three years of extraordinary and 
perilous prosperity, been, during the whole of tliis period, in a state of difficulty, 
which at last brought the nation to such a pass, that it was extricated fh>m absolute 
insolvency only by the re-imposition, during European peace, of the war income- 
tax. Not only was the provident and far-seeing system of Mr. Pitt for the redemp¬ 
tion of toe debt practically abandoned during the necessities of this calamitous 
period but the national account was turned the other way, and the annual deficiency 
gradutily increased till it had reached the enormous amount of 4,000,000/. annually, 
an^ added, in six.years of peace, no less than ] li,000,000/. to the amount of tha 
national debt Tlic nation, during the latter years of the war, prospered and 
experienced general well-being under an annual taxation of 78,000,000/., drawn 
from eigh^n millions of souls: in the latter years of the peace it has, with toa 
utmost difficulty, drawn 50,000,000/. from a population of twenty-seVen millions. 
Wages in the former period were high, employment abundant, the working clasirii 
prosperous, with an export of British and colonial produce of irom 45,000,000/. to 
50,000,000/. annually: in the latter, wages were in many trades low, employment 
difficult, sufioring general, with an annual exportation to the amount of 120,000,000/. 
to 130,000,0001* 

Now what has been the practical effect of this system in its action 
throughout the various ramifications of society? Even those who 
do not agree with the opinions of the author, cannot gainsay the truth 
of the picture which he draws of the condition of the population 
since 1819:— 

** * Experience,’ says Dr. Jriinsoo, * m the great test of truth, and is perpetually 
contradicting the theories of men.’ Never, since the beginning of the world, had 
the doctrines of philosophers been so generally erobraeed by government, or measures 
really int^ed tot the public good so extensively carried into effect by the legisla¬ 
ture. Unbounded were the anticipations of prosperity and happiness in which men 
gMierally indulged in toe adoption of this system; inflexible has been toe steadiness. 
with which it has been adhered to amidst an amount of lufifering which would long 
ago have proved fotal to my set 8f measures among men, except tboae dictated by 
their own opiniona. But amidst all these anticipation and this steadiness in 
parrying out the doctrines of free trade in every department of thought and actiqii, 
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▼•rioiM unpleasant indications began to mani^t themacWes in every part of society; 
and it became evident to. all ^hatetbe fruita of the tree of knowlo^^e rrere not, in 
this generation at least, destined to be difTerent from what they had proved to our 
drat parents. While wealth was increaaing to an unparalleled extent among the 
eoramercial dosses, suffering and distress as generally ensued among the rural 
inhalntants; and the multitude of ruined fortunes among tiiein, rendered it certain 
that at no distant period the old race of Unded proprietors would, with the cxcep> 
tion of a few magnates, be all rooted out, and their place supplied bv a new set of 
purchasers from the commercial towns. While population was auvaneing with 
unparalleled strides in the manufecturiug districts, pauperism even more than kept 
pace ndth it in all; and the extraordinary fact has now been revealed by statistical 
researches, that, in an age of unbound^ wealth, and general and loi^*continued 
peace, a $eoe»tk part of the whole inhabitants of the British islands are in a state of 
destitution, or painfully supported by legal relief." 

It is Still fresh in the recollection of tlie public, that a declaration 
in the present session of Parliament, on high authority, to the effect, 
that a great part of the pauperism, the destitution, and the misery 
with which this nation is afflicted, must be regarded as a necessary 
and unavoidable accompaniment of the growth of large fortunes, and 
of the progress of civilisation. It is thus that the author, by antici¬ 
pation, refutes that painful and startling opinion ;— 

** So habituated has the nation become to the constant contemplation of this 
extraordinary combination, that a large part, especially of the thinking portion of 
it, have come to regard it as unavoidable — as the necessary consequence of our 
advanced national years, and old-established civilisation; and they deem it as vain 
to fret against it as against the variableness of our climate, or the churlishness of a 
large portion of our soil. But a little reflection must convince every candid inquirer 
that this is not the case, and that the notion that public prosperity and private 
misery, public poverty and private opulence, cxterq^l peace and internal feuds, 
general growtii and individual dQelm&, necessarily must exist together, is essentially 
erroneous. Bxperience, indeed, too clearly shows how invariably the ceaseless 
agency of human corruption educes evil out of good, as the opposite springs of 
human improvement bring good out of evil; and therefore wc may always expect 
to find numerous social and political misfortunes springing up out ^f the very 
blessings which have been most ardently desired, and, to appearance, can bring only 
general felicity in their train. But it is evident that there is, in our present state, 
something more than this something which demonstrates the existence of a great 
and latent eviU which poisons for a large part of our people, all our prosperity, and 
converts the fruits of industry into the apples of Sodom. Admitting that corrup¬ 
tion grows with wealth, and selfishness with prosperity, how is it possible to explain 
the constant penury of the exchequer, at a time when the national resources are 
advancing with such astonishing rapidity; the necessity of recurring to war taxes 
ut the very moment when pacific sources of wealth are augmenting in an unheard-of 
ratio; tlic practical extinerion of the sinking fund, and renewed increase of debt, at 
a time when the resources of the nation to meet its engagements are doubling every 
twenty years; the existence of long-continued suffering and penury among the 
working classes, wl jn the products of their industry are advancing with a rapidity 
unexampled in any former age of the world." 

Now it is a fact with which the general knowledge of the condition 
of foreign nations has made the public familiar, that notwithstanding 
the high position occupied by Great Britain, as the first of all the 
empires of the earth \ notwithstanding the general diffusion of edu¬ 
cation among its inhabitants; notwithstanding the rapid and wondcr- 

progress which the nation has made in all useful arts and mechanical 
inventions; tiiere is no people on the globe, the bulk of whose popular* 
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tion is in a state of such lotr and abject des^tntion, nor more'exposed 
to the horrible sufferings wMch; in this country, beyond pthm!^ 
accompany the vicissitudes of trade, and who exist in a state of so 
great preeariousness in respect to their daily subsistence. 

** The Malthusians,” says the author,-— 

** The Maltbusians have a very simple solution for all those contradictions. Tb^ 
say that population U advancing foster than food can be provided for it; that the 
people arc increasing in a geometrical, and their subsistence in an arithmetical, 
progression, and tlience the wide and daily increasing ga,p between them. But 
here, again, statistics, which have disproved so many of the pernicious dogmas which 
political economy, falsely so called, bad introduced during the last half century, 
interfere with decisive effect to distinguish the fallacy. Jf population was really 
pressing upon subsistence in the British islands, of course the price of grain should 
be permanently rbli^, importation from foreign states steadily increasing, and the 
number of cultivators increasing, in order, by accumulated strengtli, to extract food 
from the encumbered soil. Now, how stands the fact, as ascertained by the authentic 
returns of the late census of the population in the British empire? Why it turns 
out, that so far foom the prices of grain being on the increase, they are steadily 
diminishing, and, anterior to the Bve bad harvests following 1836, had foUen to 
35s. 4d. a quarter; so for from importation augmenting, it has been constantly 
decreasing down to tlie commencement of the same disastrous period, until it had 
fallen, on an average of live years from 1830 to 1835, to 398,000 quarters annually 
— not a hundredth part of the annual consumption ; and so for from the proportion 
of the community engaged in raising food being, under the pressure of necesrity, on 
the increase, it is constantly and rapidly deercasing} and the prodigy is now exhi¬ 
bited in the British islands, of an old state, in which the population is so dense as 
to be 250 to the square mile, having ample subsistence on an averogc of years pro¬ 
vided for it by less than a voubth tart of its inhabitants engaged in the cultivation 
of the soil. At the same time, as if to place the demonstration of the absurdity of 
the Malthusian doctrine beyond a doubt, the census taken in America in the same 
year has demonstrated that proportion of those engaged in the cultivation of the 
soil, in all the states of the Union taken togctlicr, Is about TuaxE times those engaged 
ill other pursuits, and in the states in the valley of the Mississippi no Jess than teoe* 
times their number. That is, the power of human labour over subsistence — of the 
bands of man over his mouth —is ten times greater in the old and closely-peopled 
realm of Britain, than in the rising and thinly-peopled realm of America, and three* 
aiid-twenty times greater than in the young states beyond the Alleghany mountains, 
the garden of the world! It may be doubted whether experience ever yet offered 
so decisive a refutation of human error since the beginning of the world.** 

Tlie case being thus,—that in the richest country of the eartbi in 
which all the means of creating wealth are most abundant, and most 
ready to be evolved in action, the bulk of the population is in the 
greatest misery of all the countries of the earth. Why is this ? The 
author says,— 

The answer is — It was the contraction or the currency, which was unneces¬ 
sarily made to accompany ilie resumptiba of cash payments^ the bill of 1819, 
which has been the chief cause of all these effects. “ 

Tu this reply we believe that the author, in common with .a multi* 
tude of persons, whoso numbers are daily increasing, has traced the 
real source of the evil. He thus describe its operation:—• 

** It need hardly be told to th^most heedless or superficial reader, that a currency 
is required to carry on the transactions, public and private, of men in their inter¬ 
course of exdiange with each other; that it consists, in oeneral, of the preeioits 
inetals, wbich^ by the common consent of men, are employed, and have been so firom 
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iht earliett period^ for tiiat purposei on aooount of tb^ bang at onoerare) durable* 
and portable; and that* in cmliscA and mercantile eommunitiea* paper notea* of 
some sort or other, hare been usually resorted to in modem times to meet the wants 
of eommorce, and remove the evils which may be fre<]uently felt from the supply of 
the precious metals being less than the community requires. 

** It follows, as a necessary consequence from this, that, when the commercial 
transBctionssof a nation increase, the circulating medium should increase also, lliis 
is as necessary a step as that, when a people increase, the subsistence by which they 
are to be maintained should be augmented in a similar proportion. If twenty 
millions of men, on an average of years and transactions, require 40,000,0002. of 
cireulathig medium to conduct their transactions, and if those men swell to thirty 
millions, they will require, other things being equal, sixty millions for their trans- 
actions. If a supply proportioned to the increase of men, and the wants of their 
commercial intercourse, is not afforded, the circulating medium will become scarce; 
it will rise in price from that scarcity, and become accessible only to the more rich 
and affluent classes. Tlic industrious poor, or those engaged in, business, but 
possessed of small capital, will be the first to suffer; they will find it impossible to get 
the currency necessary to carry on their business, and will fail in consequence. To 
retun the circulating medium of a nation at a stationary or declining amount, when 
its nur^bers are rapidly increasing, and their transactions are daily augmenting in 
number and importance, is the same thing as it would be to affix a limit to the 
issuing of rations to an army, at a time when the number of the soldien it contained 
was constantly augmenting; or to reduce the quantity of oil used in a maebine, 
when the wheels which required its appliance were always on the increase. The 
inevitable result would be, that numbers would be famished in the first case, and the 
weaker parts of the machine impeded by friction in the second." 

The effect of the increase or the diminution, of the quantity of the 
precious metals, gold and^silver, is shown in the following extract: 

" When the precious metals, either over the whole world, or in a particular state, 
become more abundant than formerly, the necessary consequence is, that they 
became less valuable, and consequently decline in price. Hut as, by the custom of 
all civilised nations, value is measured by a certain amount of the precious metals, 
either coined or uncoined, received or capable of l)eing received in exchange for 
them, when brought into the market, this decline in value in the circulating medium 
is rendered apparent by a rise in the money price of all other articles. For exam¬ 
ple, if a quarter of wheat is worth, or will buy, at a certain time, in a particular 
eountry, half a pound weight of pure silver, and by a sudden addition to the produc¬ 
tiveness of the mines which supply the world with the precious metals, the amount 
in circulation is doubled, the result will be, that a quarter of wheat will be worth, 
or will sell for, a whole pound of pure silver. And, e converaot if the supply of the 
precious metals is again contracted to its former amount by a failure in the sources 
from which they are obtained, or an extraordinary absorption or hoarding of them 
in any particular part of the world, so that the currency in that country is restored 
to its former and more limited amount, the quarter of wheat will again come to be 
worth, or to be equal in value In exchange, to half a pound of pure silver only. 
All this is the necessary result of the principle, tluit commodities are valuable and 
bring high prices when they are scarce, and decline in exchangeable value and bring 
low prices while th€$r are abundant, which is universally and constantly evinced in 
the transactions of private life." 

After some luminous expositions of the working of the present 
eh^neous system of currency, and its disastrous operation on the 
commercial and trading portions of the community, and its effects on 
wages, he shows the pernicious consequences of compelling the na- 
tic^ bank of issue, that is, the Bank of England, by law, to take 
up its notes iti golA at a certain fixed price, inst^ of its market 
price; the dfect m this error is exemplified in the following quotation 
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•* But under thn pneent syetem df con^Uitf th< Bialt at Bngldtad to tike up 
their notes in aoTereiflos et die fixed Mint prie^w mtUer how souch it difilns fimn 
the current price of toe seme wei^t of gold in toe inerket» not only is this silutery 
effect prevented, but en i^poMte effect, of toe most perni^us eoniequenoe, tekes 
place. The Bank of England being compelled, in toeir own defence, to eontraet 
their issues the moment the exehange.with fbreign countries proves unfiivourebl^ 
and gold brings a higher price abroad than at home, the result is, that toe transfinv 
enee of gold to the Continent or Amerioa, ftrom whatever cause, is immediat^y 
followed by a sudden and immediate contraction of the currency, attended, of eourie, 
with a corresponding narrowing of credit by all other bankers, and a general mone¬ 
tary spasm and commercial crisis tliroughout the country. The dreadftil dtastro- 
phes of December, 1825, and autumn, 1839, were owing to this cause, and would 
liave been entirely prevented, or in a great degree alleviated, by Such an inertaied 
isaue of paptr^ in the absence of gold, as would have compensateef the want. This, 
to a certainty, would have taken place, if the issue had been payable in gold at the 
market price only, and would have been highly profitable to the issuers. No appre¬ 
hensions need be felt that gold will not return as soon as the crisis is past by the 
aid of the paper currency; the precious metals will ever flow, in the end, to the 
centres of opulence and commerce. Their enhanced price for a time only brings 
them back the sooner. But, under the present system, a dearth of gold is igimedi- 
ately and necessarily followed by a dearth of paper, and stoppage of credit \ riiin to 
a large portion of toe community, and certain and protracted embarrassment to all, 
as well as a deficit of the revenue, inevitably follow every rise in the foreign price of 
gold. When beef is scarce, we put the soldiers on half rations of bread also, upon 
the principle of teaching them to live on contracted supplies. Can we wonder if 
half the army are starved in consequence? ” 

And again: 

• 

It is the peculiar and dreadful effect of the present state of the law in regard to 
the currency, that it renders a brief period of prosperity the necessary ^raruisaer, in 
every instance, of a long period of depression, suffering, and ruin. The reason ia, 
that toe extensive traa8aotio& which accomplhy qpd arise from a season of prospe¬ 
rity and commercial activity, absolutely require, and of course produce, an enlarged 
circulation. But when this expanded circulation has taken place, it of course 
becomes depreciated in value, just as a fine harvest makes wheat sink in value, 
because it has become more plentiful; and if it consists in whole or part of toe 
precious metals, they arc speedily sent abroad. T'he Indication of this depreciatitm 
is a rise in the money price of all other commodities; its effect is a tendency in the 
precious metals to go abroad, from the enhanced value which they then bear, owing 
to their comparative scarcity. The same effect would take place with wheat or bee^ 
if they .were not such bulky articles os to require a greater advance* of price to 
compensate the cost of water carriage to any considerable distance. Thus internal 
prosperity is necessarily and speedily followed by a disappearance of the sovereigns, 
a contraction of the currency, and a monetary crisis; because the very plenty of the 
metallic currency produced by the prosperity had lowered its value, and therefore 
sent it back into fiweign states. So frequently has this evil been experienced of late 
years, that its recurrence has become matter of o(Nnmon observation, and in a 
manner proverbiaL You will hear the remark made in every rtulway train, steam¬ 
boat, or stage-coach in the kingdom, that a period of prospdility will be followed 
by a monetary crisis and general distress. Men seem to resign tliemselves in despair 
to this fearful vicinitude, which they are told by high authority is inevitable. They 
think it is the destiny of man to undergo such ^ternations, as liOrd Brougham says 
the railway proprietors think it is the destiny of the human race to live b^de a 
railway. There is no destiny, however, in the one ease more than toe others in 
both it arises from the selfiahneas, toe errors, and cupidity of man.** 

The effect of all this ia, da the author clearly^ demonstrates, that ao 
long aa the present sjatem of currency ia allowed to exist, there can 
he no fair remuneration for the industrial operations of the comma- 
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and tfo stability for agricultural, manufacturing, or commercial 
enterprise. Krery trader is exposed to the action of a subversive 
power, over which he has no control, and the effects of which it is 
impossible for him to foresee or guard against. The difference of the 
value of a sixpence in the gold which composes a sovereign, is suffi¬ 
cient, as Mr. Alison expresses it, **'to reduce half the traders of the 
kingdom to insolvency, and a third of the working classes to pau¬ 
perism.” 

But with all this, the I'age for the export trade still exists as strongly 
ns ever. It is thought we are doing exceedingly clever things by 
making the mass of our population the slaves of the rest of the world 
in manufacturiDg and producing for them at prices so low as to un¬ 
dersell the comparatively untaxed labour of other nations! The 
people toil and sweat and strive for the benefit of others, not for 
themselves ; for toil and sweat and strive as they may, foreign coun¬ 
tries will take care not to pay their taxes for them; that is to say, 
tliey will take care not to pay that part of the price of an article 
which is caused by taxation. They will pay the natural cost of pro¬ 
duction, but not the artificial one. But in order for the jiricc to be 
remunerative, the producer must receive for his article, not only the 
natural cost of its production, but the artificial cost also; that is, that 
augmentation of the cost caused by the taxes which enter into it. 
The producers, therefore, if they insist on selling their articles in 
foreign markets, must lose tliat 2 )ai*t of the cost; but as such a losing 
game would soon put an cud to their trading, they are obliged to shift 
tlie burthen on those who have no means of resistance—the labouring 
classes; and therefore it is thart the wages of labour arc not remune¬ 
rative ; and the labouring classes not being able to buy, the home 
market, the most important mai'ket of all, is, in great part, lost. 

Mr. Alison observes: 

** Wg are constantly told, by the supporters of the present system, that this prodi. 
gioiis reduction in the price of our manufactures, which appears in so striking, and, 
if not proved by authentic documents, incredible a manner, in the present excess of 
70,000,000/. in the official over the real or declared value of our exports, is the only 
hold we have of foreign markets, and that the vast extension of our foreign trade is 
mainly to be ascribed to this circumstance. Tliere can be no doubt that this exten¬ 
sion in the quantity of our exports is in a great degree owiug to this cause. But is 
such an extension in the quantity of our exports, attends with no proportional 
extension in the price remeeif, either a national or a social advantage? Is it a good 
thing for this country to be converted into the slave of the world, and to be yearly 
doomed to produce more work for less pay? That may he a benefit to the slave¬ 
holder : is it an equal benefit to the slave himself? Would it not be better for him 
to have less work md more pay ? Considered even with reference to the encourage¬ 
ment of our manufactures, is not the argument fidlacious ? So vast is the home 
market for our manufactures in comparison of the foreign, that while our whole 
exports are of the declared value of 52,000,000/. the manufactures for the home 
market are no less than IBS,000,000/. Now, if this is the case, even when the home 
market is crippled, as it is now, by the decline of 50 per cent, in the remuneration 
of industry, what would It be if home industry received, bv the effects of an adequate 
currency, an adequate remuneration ? It is better to Mid 50 ptr cent, to a hundred 
and thirty millions than to fifty millions. For every pound we gain under the 
present monetary system in our ex|>ort trade, wc should gain three in the home sale 
pf our manufoctures, if the currency were placed on a proper footing.'’ 
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We have already exceeded in this review the usua) limit of«,quota'^ 
tions, but the importance of the subject Memands it, and the hoik de¬ 
serves it. We strongly and earnestly recommend its perusal to our 
readers. The question of which it treats interests all alike, and all 
vitally. The existence of the widely-spread pauperism, which now 
afflicts and disgraces this country, is known to all, acknowledged by 
^1, ^deplored by all. And the extraordinaiy anomaly of unbounded 
wealth, and of unbounded means of producing wealth, accompanied by 
a state of destitution unprecedented in any age or in any country. 
Strikes all with amazement, and fflls the minds of reffccting persons 
with apprehension and terror. If, then, it is asserted that the cause 
of this anomalous state of things may be traced to a very simple cause 
which might be easily remedied, it becomes the duty ns well as the 
terest of all,* for the sake of others as well as themselves, to examine 
into the question. It is not a party question—it is purely a scientific 
one, neither difficult in its comprehension, nor abstruse in its calcula¬ 
tions. Those who agree with and who advocate the opinions set 
forth in tlie masterly manner displayed by }!dr. Alison in this little 
book, neither arraign motives, nor condemn persons, nor seek for poli¬ 
tical aggrandisement or peculiar profit to themselves. They think 
they see the cause of the evils which afflict this country ; they state 
their opinions; they invite others to examine them dispassionately, 
impartially. If they are wrong, show them that they are wrong, and 
they will acknowledge their error; but first examine into the question. 
If they arc right, and they think they are right conscientiously and sin¬ 
cerely, having no personal atlvantage to gain, and regarding only the 
good of the community of which they arc members, how great a good 
do they promise to theiif country! Is*it pot worth while to employ a 
little attention, and to ex})end a little time in the consideration of such 
a subject? They do not appeal to prejudices or party feelings; nor 
do they seek to enlist in their cause the passions of the masses, or 
endeavour, for the sake of exalting the poor, to pull down the rich. 
They appeal only to reason; they firmly believe that the wide-spread 
destitution which afflicts so many of their fellow-countrymen is pro¬ 
duced by a cause wliich they point out; and of which, as we think, 
the present book presents a pei'fect demonstration. And the evil 
which it is desired' to remedy, be it observed, is even now in active 
operation, and threatens to produce from the same causes the same 
effects which have for years past periodically' devastated the coun¬ 
try. On this point we will conclude in the forcible words of the 
author:— 

“ It is often said that the bill of I8l 9 was a great error, but fhat it haa been got 
over; that prices liavc become accommodated to the new scale; that the suflbrera 
by it are bwkrupt, dead, and l)uried ; and that every thing would be thrown into 
confusion again, if any change were now made. There never was a greater mistake. 
-.-The seven hundred and Beventy>five millions of the National Debt has not become 
accommodate to tlie change. The thousand millions of private debt in the com¬ 
munity has not found its debtors inured to the change. — The payers of taxes whose 
incomes have been lowered fiftyjTsr eetU. by its effoct^ have not become recondled 
to the change. — The manufocturing and commercial classes, exposed every five or 
six years to a firightful monetary erius, fotal to a large part of the persons engsged 

business, in consequence of the present obligation on the Bank to pay in speeieat 
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the Mint price* are not eiMunoured of it. — The ftirmara, who And the prices received 
for their produce lowered firom 50 to 75 per cent. Me not reconciled to it — The 
landlords, whose embarrassments are hourly inereasinff, and one half of whom are in 
a state of hopeless insolvency from the consequent ana unavoidable reduction of their 
rents, are not accommodatM to it. — The nation, whose resourc^ have been so 
seriously impaired by its effects, th^t any increase of revenue from indirect taxation 
has become impossible, and the tUtima raho of an income tax has become indis- 
penaable in the thirtieth year of peace, has not become accustomed to it. — The evils 
of the system, as long as it is adhered to, are lasting, corroding, and irremovable. — 
They are not over; they are only in their in&ncy.*' 


VIRGIL FOR SCHOOL BOYS. 

BY AN ETONIAN. 


THE PRIZE-EING. —THE FIGHT. 

.^Eneid. Book V. Line 387. 

Wnn-E Dares now the timid crowd derides, 

The grave Anchises thus Entellus chides:— 

“ How now, Entellus, where’s your ai^ient pluck ? 
Will you not rouse, fcnd once more try your luck ?— 
Tliink of your fame, think of the prize, old buck.” 

To this Entellus in few words replies,— 

** Tisn’t the blunt I care for, --my eyes : — 

Nor do I fear; — but age, witli withering blight. 
Stiffens my gabs, and warns me not to fight; 

But though Tve lost my spring and youthful vigour, 
Am grown much fatter, and a great deal bigger, 
rU try what I can do with that *ere nigger.” 

Thus speaks the vet’ran champion, and shoves 
Into the ring his poud’rous boxing gloves — 

Gloves, 4r}iich one time had grac’d the princely fists 
Of Eryx, in the pugilistic lists;— 

Of seven immense hulls’ hides was form’d the leather, 
Which lead and iron fastenings brac’d together. 
Father iFneas, and the crowd, behold, 

With awe, these gauntlets cast in giants’ mould; 

And boasting Dares, at the fearful sight, 

Shows the white feather, and declines to fight. 
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Then the old hero thus their fear iqtroTes; 

D’ye shrink fjpm these ? Whftt*! hod you seen the gloves 
'Which Hercules' immortal fists once bore 
In the great fight on this here very shore;— 

When great iBneas’ brother, long deplor’d, 

Stood up ogunst Alcides, and was fioorid! 

These gloves were his—and still remain the stains 
Of my poor master Eryx* blood and brains.— 

If Dares, howsumever, shies these gloves. 

And if Acestes and our Chief approves, 

Thus let us end the difTrence that's arisen 
I’ll ghre up mine—-let Dares give up his’n— 

Thus having spoke, he, hardy veteran, peels,— 

His sinewy limbs and brawny arms reveals, 

And stands witliin the ring: — Anchises’ son 
Brings equal arms for each, and binds them on. 

t 

And now the pugilists, witliout delay, 

Their scientific attitudes display: — 

Far from the blow their lofty heads throw back; — 

Spar to deceive, and try to rouse attack: — 

The one, more active, on his youth relies 

The other, with colossal bulk, defies; 

• « 

But his weak knees of trembling age remind. 

And his quick breath betrays his broken wind. 

Many good hits—well stopp'd—are given and taken : — 
By some, their ribs arc mutually shaken: — 

And ever and anon is heard a crash, 

As the quick fists the rattliug jaw-bones sittash.— 

The stanch Entellus stands—firm—as a rock,— 

With ready hands to turn aside the shock: — 

Dares — as one who some tall tower defies. 

And now on this, now, that side, vainly tries, 

By force to storm — by stratagem, surprise. — 

At last, Entellus aims a deadly blow 
At Dares’ eyewho, nimbly bending low, * 

Slides his light body from the threat’ning thwack : 

Entellus on the air bestows the whack, - 
And, from the strain, falls prostrate on his back ; 

As when tlie winds uproot the sturdy oak, 

So falls the hero by bis mis-spent stroke. 

And now with various cries, and mingled din. 

The Trojan and Sicilian youth rush in 
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Acestes, griev’d his friend dcad-floor’d to see, 

Raises him up, and seits him on his knee. 

But far from daunted at this first ill-luck, 

The tumble rouses all the vet’ran’s pluck: —• 

Shame excites strength, and consciousness of art: — 

He pommels Dares round o’er every part,— 

Now right — now left — liis doubling blows assail 
• Nor rest, nor stop — but, as a storm of hail 
Rattles the house-tops, so tho hero’s hits 
Bore, drive, and knock poor Dares all to bits. 

Father ^neas, now commanding Telly, 

To cease his punching of his rival’s belly, 

Sav’d him, and spinning an heroic yarn, he 
Soothes the spent Dai'es with this royal blarney: — 

** What madness this! Why, how could you expect 
To vanquish him whom the great gods protect!— 

Submit to fate.”---He spoke: — the fight is done— 

His seconds, to the ships, lead slowly on 

The vanquish’d Daves: — lost — with falt’ring tread 

Rolling on either side his nerveless head ; 

While from his mouth streams mingled teeth and gore. > 

But, at Eneas’ call, they sadly bore 

The sword and helmet to the neighb’ring shore. 

The noble ox remains Kntcllus’ prize: 

And thus the victor, flush’d, exulting cries:— 

“ Hear, goddess-born, and yo, young Trojans, list — 
Learn what was once Entellus* strength of fist, 

And see the^death which Dares«rarely miss’d — 

He spoke; and standing opposite his prize, 

Which stood unconsious, right between the eyes 
He drove his gauntlets in one dreadful box: — 

The victim had no need of further knocks — 

As when resistless thunder rends the rocks, 

With shatter’d skull so falls the lifeless ox. 

** Eiyx, ^hold! — This blood to thee I pour 
Instead of Dares* death ; — and now give o’er 
My art: — lie there my gloves: — I fight no more.” 
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TALES OF THE COLONIES. 

SECOND SERIES. 

BT CHARLES ROWCROFT. 


THE BUSHRANGER OF VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

PUEPARATIONS FOR THE FIGHT. 

The sentry’s announcement of the brig being in motion at once 
turned tlie attention of all parties from Mr. Silliman’s disaster to 
tU(i business of the day.* The few lij^it clouds which were floating 
over their heads hud already made them aware that the wind had 
<‘lmngcd, and that unless the boats niTived in time, there was little hope 
of their being able to prevent the escape of tlie brig from the bay. 

The cheering light of dawn now enabled the m^jor and his daugh¬ 
ters to take a better survey of the spot which had formed their first 
resting-place on the shores of their adopted country ; and although the 
southern and western coasts are remarkable for their general rugged 
and barren appearance, the sheltered nook in which they found them¬ 
selves presented some of the most pleasing features of the country j 
and the more so, from its contrast with the bare hills and sterile cha¬ 
racter of the country beyond. The girls felt the influence of the 
scene; and had it not been for the expedition of danger on which 
their father and Mr. Trevor were intent, they would have keenly en¬ 
joyed the change, from the boisterous storm at sea of the preceding 
day, to the present tranquil scenery of their encampment. 

The morning was clear and bright. The cold southern gale, which 
had driven the shattered brig into the iand-lockcd bay, had been suc¬ 
ceeded by a gentle air from the warm north ; and the rising sun gave 
promise of one of those genial 'spring days in September, which 
delight so much with their enlivening freshness in Van Diemen’s 
Land. The melodious not^ of the native magpie was beard wel¬ 
coming the dawn. A flock of white cockatoos irom a neighbouring 
gum tree surveyed the strangers with curious eyes, as they elevated 

*8BnXMBBE, 1845. --VO. 111. VOL. IV. P 
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their T’ellow crests and chattered among themselves, without betraying 
the slightest alarm at tlie''presence of their enemy — Man, Mr. 
Silllmnn wanted to have a shot at them; but the sisters prayed him 
to desist; and with some reluctance he obeyed; for with the true 
instinct of a Cockney, he wanted to fire at everything he saw, without 
caring much what it was that he killed, so long, as he expressed it, 
as he “brought’em down.” A kangaroo rat would now and then 
hop across the grass, and scurry away when Jerry tried to catch it by 
the t^il; and the shy bandicoot would timidly poke its nose out of a 
bush to see what was going forward. On the witlicred branch of a 
distant tree sat a pelican, gravely watching tlio waters of the bay, on 
which a group of black swans were disporting, unconscious of danger, 
A pair of black cockatoos, in a thicket hard by, were busy building 
their nest. * Numerous Kosina parrots, with their bright green plum¬ 
age, and pink heads and throats, dew hither and thither; and Mr. 
Silliinan horrified the gentle Louisa by informing her that, according 
to the information of his vulgar friend, the constable, they made excel¬ 
lent pics ! A pair of eagles, soaring in circlets close above their heads, 
gave indication that the nest of those kings of the air was somewhere 
near, as with discordant scrccchings they strove to scare away the 
intruders from their haunts ; while the singular cry of llic little liird, 
not iiiujipropriately called by the colonists “ the laughing jackass,” 
and which particularly attracted Mr. Silliman’s attention, added 
variety to the sounds of the awakened bush. 

These novel sights and sounds wci‘c little heeded, however, by 
Mr. Trevor and the major, who had other matters of more pressing 
import to attend to. The one had to consider the best means of 
regaining possession of the vessel, in whicli* nearly the whole of his 
jiroperty was embarked, arid the loss of which would leave him almost 
a beggar in a sti'angc land, wlicre the worst of all conditions is tliai 
of a poor gentleman unskilled in mechanical employments and with¬ 
out capital; and the other was impressed with the serious responsi¬ 
bility that attached to him, as the official commander of the party, if, 
in spite of him, the convicts should succeed in effecting their escape 
with the brig from the island; and, in defiance of the measures taken 
by the colonial government, set the dangerous example of a successful 
piratical expedition for the imitation of the other convicts, too many 
of whom would be ready and eager to make similar attempts at 
plunder and escape, lie had plenty of force to cope with a much 
larger body of bushrangers than those on board the brig ; but without 
the boats his men were useless, and many accidents might prevent the 
arrival of the boats in time ; and in such cose it was impossible to 
prevent the e^ape of the brig to the open sea, where pursuit would 
be difficult, and perliaps impossible. Under such circumstances, nil 
he could do was to take the best means in his power to intercept the 
brig at the entrance of the bay, with the faint hope that by a lucky 
shot some important rope might be cut in two, which would lead to 
a confusion on board, of which he might be able to take advantage. 

Having refreshed his men, therefore, and seen that nothing was de¬ 
ficient in their equipments, he marched them to a platform on a rock 
which commanded the passage. As it was of importance to have as 
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heavy a fire as possible directed against the sails and rigging of the 
vessel, he did not think it consistent i^ith his duty to leave a single 
man behind; but as Mr. Silliman could hardly be cousidered in a 
(iondition fit for active service, he left him in charge of the cave, 
which was turned into a temporary fortress for the protection of 
Helen and Louisa, and, with tkfi aid of some dead timber, scientifi¬ 
cally disposed, it was deemed that the safety of the ladies was secured 
against any sudden attack of the natives, should any be lurking in 
the vicinity; an event, however, which was regarded as quite beyond 
all possibility. 

Mr. Silliman therefore remained on guard, to his infinite satisfac¬ 
tion ; and, stifiing his feelings in respect to the ills which remained 
behind, the warlike Jerry placed his hand upon his chesty and assured 
the major that before any harm should happen to Miss Helen or to 
Miss Louisa, the savages should eat him, musket and all! Shoulder¬ 
ing his weapon with martial energy, he gave the departing body a 
military salute by holding up his firelock in a style which was a very 
good imitation of that military courtesy as performed by the soldiers, 
and which, to judge from the smi^ng sign of approbation of their 
olRccr, and the grins of the men, seemed to afford to those profes¬ 
sionals not less amusement than satisfaction. The scene, however, 
presently grew more serious. 

The sails of the brig meanwhile became gently distended with the 
favourable breeze which liad sprung up IVoin the north wdth the 
rising sun ; and it was observed by tlic major tliat a sort of screen 
had been erected aft on the starboard side of the vessel to protect the 
man at the wheel from the fire of a hostile party on shore. Saving 
this indication of the presence of a steersjnan, there was no sign of a 
living soul on board ; the sails seemed to act without the direction of 
human agency, and the gallant brig glided slowly through the tran¬ 
quil water as if by the power of its own volition. 

** That bushranger,” said the major to the commander of tlie party, 
neglects nothing ; our only chance >vas shootiug down the man at 
the helm, and taking our chance of the vessel being swayed against 
the wall of rock on either side; and now there is no hope of that, for so 
fur as I can make out, he has raised an effectual bulwark between us 
and the wheel. Musket halls will be of no use against that mass of 
canvass and stuff that he has built up so ingeniously. What is be¬ 
come of the boats ?” 

“ They are here,” said the ensign, as lie pointed to the head of 
one of them which at that moment came in sight from behind the 
projecting cliff, and which was quickly followed by^the second, the 
larger one of the two; ‘‘and they are just in time, for in another half 
hour the brig would have been out at sea! Now, Major, what do 
you advise to be done ?” 

“ We must try to board them at once, and without giving them 
time to prepare themselves; although I fear that crafty freebooter has 
not left any thing undone for his defence; but we must try at any 
rate. Let the brig come up close enough to allow the fire of half 
of your men to take effect from the shore, which will clear their 
decks, and give the opportunity to the boats to get alongside without 
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loss. That shall be my duty in the large boat, while my mate com¬ 
mands the other. Do you back me up with your pai*ty from the top 
of the rock, and keep up as brisk a fire as you can, and try to keep 
the rascals on board below till we get alongside.” 

The boats were not long in coming within hail, and the plan of the 
major was immediately acted on;**with the difference only, that 
Trevor insisted on going in one of them, as it was the service of 
danger, leaving his sergeant in command of the remaining military 
on shqre, with directions to support the movements of the boats by 
keeping up a sharp fire at all who appeared on the deck of the vessel. 
In the mean time the brig advanced slowly on towards the entrance 
of the bay, wliere the boats were lying in wait to intercept her. 

The vigilant bushranger, however, who surveyed the preparations 
made for his reception with a cool and deliberate eye, was well aware 
that if he persisted in attempting to force his way out through the 
enemies who were assembled to greet him, the chances would be pro¬ 
digiously against him. He had only six followers, making, witli him¬ 
self, seven in number; whereas tlio party in the boats could not he 
less, as he calculated, than twenty persons or more, many of whom, 
he could see, were soldiers; and besides, there was a party of a dozen 
soldiers or more on the top of the rock at the entrance, in a position to 
sweep his deck with tlmir fire. Under tliesc circumstances, it was 
clear thatwliile his enemies remained together he was by far the weaker 
party. Hia game th(jrcfore was to entice the boats from tlie entrance 
of the passage, and if possible to divide them. lie was inclined at 
one time to run the gauntlet and take his chance; but bis usual 
habit of cool and cautious policy prevailed ; and he judged it best to 
endeavour to gain time, and wait for the breeze to iieslien, which it 
seemed likely to do, and wfiich would give him a better chance of 
baffling the boats and of shooting through the narrow entrance of the 
bay. With this intent, he kept the vessel steadily on her course, the 
sails reciuiring no trimming, as the wind was nearly fair ; but when 
he had advanced within a ([uartcr of a mile of the boats he suddenly 
changed her course, and directed the head of tlic vessel towards the 
opposite side of the bay. 

“ Now for it! ” called out the mate ; “ we have him now. Give 
way, boys!” 

“ Stop! ” said the constable, standing up and addressing his com¬ 
mander, who was in the other boat; “ don’t be in too great a hurry; 
depend upon it, Mark Brandon has not made that movement for 
nothing: he has some design in it, I’ll swear. You see, sir, so long as 

we stay here we are sure of him, for he can’t pass us—he sees that_ 

but if we go af!cr him, we may not catch him, perhaps, and we shall 
leave the passage open.” 

** You are right,” said the officer, who was by no means offended at 
the interference of tlie constable, who was an experienced hand, and 
bush expeditions always allowing liberty of speech and of advice to 
those qualified to give it; “ but suppose the other runaway convicts 
that we have had notice of should come up and join the party on 
board the brig ? They might be too strong for us then; or at any 
rate it would cost the loss of more life in the capturing of them.” 
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** That's true,*' said the constable; ** but all I say is this, that Mark 
Brandon has not made that move for ncAlung; he is up to some dodge, 
depend upon it.” 

**Iam inclined to think,” said the major ; “but our surest plan is to 
wait for him here: if we leave our position we leave the passage free, 
and he might slip through befortf we could come up with him.” 

“ No, no. Major,” said the mate, whose head was too clear not to see 
at once the best course to be pursued in a cose requiring nautical skill 
and judgment; “it will never do to stick here: it's all very well so 
long as there is but little wind, because we can be on him before he 
can help himself; but if it was to come on to blow a stilfish breeze, do 
ye sec, he might bang through us, and run down one of the boats, 
perhaps, before we could bo aboard of him. My advice is to go slap 
at him. Lord I we arc enough to eat him; and with two boats he 
can’t get away from us. There he goes about again : you see what 
he's after; he’s manoeuvring for the wind to get up, and then he'll 
pass us with a wet foresail, and leave us to grin at him! ” 

The harangue of the mate was received with a general hurrah by 
the sailors, who had their own wrongs to avenge, and the soldiers 
showed by the restless handling of their firelocks that they were not 
less pleased at the prospect of getting at the possessors of the brig; 
although the habit of military discipline prevented any outward ex¬ 
pression of their inclination. 

“Why,” continued the mate, “we can take them with one boat, 
and the other can remain here, to catch 'em, if they get away from us. 
If the major will say the word. I'll be bound to have the rascals under 
the hatches, with our own men, without troubling the soldiers.” 

“ 1 think that is a good plan, 'Mi\ Trevor,” said the major ; “ sailors 
arc host for boarding. But we will alter Mr. Northland's plan a little, 
this way. I will go with him and the bluejackets in cliase of the 
vessel; while you, with your own boat, can keep steadily on in a 
straight liuo, so as to iutercejit her cither way, and then we shall bo 
able to close with her fore and aft.” 

Tliis plan was instantly adopted, and an interchange of the men in 
the boats having been effected, the major, in command of the blue¬ 
jackets, having liis trusty mate as liis lieutenant, immediately started 
in pursuit. 

These arrangements were not unobserved by those on board the 
brig. The dimensions of the bay being about five miles from the 
entrance, and three broad, it seemed impossible for the brig to escape 
one or the other of the boats, although the wind was most favourable 
for her manccuvres, as it blew directly from the north towards the 
open sea, and gave the advantage to the vessel to ifioke tacks on her 
quickest point of sailing from one side of the bay to the other. 

But this game the bushranger was aware could not last long, if 
both the boats did their duty, and his only chance of escape was to 
delude them into pursuing him to the bottom of the bay, from which 
the fair wind would enable him easily to emerge; and then, as ho cal¬ 
culated, if the breeze would only freshen a bit, he should be able to 
distance the boats, and get out to sea. As to the party lying in am¬ 
bush for him on the rock at the entrance, he cared very little for their 
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opposition, as the worst that their musket balls could do would be to 
riddle his sails here and there ( and if the wind kept up, he should soon 
be out of their reach. But wlien he saw tlie systematic plan adopted 
by his enemies, be began to fear that for once he had met with his 
match, and that his fate, so far as the brig was concerned, was sealed. 
With these thoughts he turned his attention to the possibility of mak¬ 
ing his escape to the shore 5 but before he did that, he was resolved to 
try every possible means of getting the brig out of the bay, either by 
stratagem or force. An unexpected occasion of strength seemed to 
favoui' most opportunely the latter plan. 

The second body of convicts which had taken to the bush as the 
ensign had informed tiic constable when he first joined that party, 
and whose escape had caused the authorities at Hobart Town to 
dcspatcli the auxiliary detachment of soldiers under an officer’s com¬ 
mand, had made their way to the soutlicrn 2 )art of the island, whither, 
the report was, Mark Brandon had led his followers. They formed 
part of a road gang stationed about six miles from Hobart Town, on 
tlie road beyond Sandy Bay, and were most of them characters of the 
worst description, having been returned from settlers* service up tlic 
country to government employ, on account of bad conduct and insub¬ 
ordination. It was the monotonous work, the restricted indulgences, 
and the severe discipline to wliich they were subjected when working 
on the roads, that had prompted them to tlie desperate expedient of 
taking to the hush, to which they had been stimulated also by the re¬ 
port that was abroad of a,brig having been telegraphed which had not 
come up the river, and which led them to surmise that its capture 
was the object of Brandon*s flight, a man who was well known to all 
the prisoners as one whose cunnjng in difficultk^s and daring in danger 
was sufficient for the succiSssful exertion of almost any enterprise 
howsoever difficult. 

By dint of forced marches, which nothing but the desire of 
liberty could have enabled them to sustain, the runaways had con¬ 
trived to make their way to llie soiithern part of the coast, and to 
reach the hill which overlooked the bay—and which was the same on 
which l\Ir. Silliman had performed tlie part of a native witJi sucli 
dramatic effect—by daylight, on the morning when the boats com¬ 
menced their active hostilities against the brig. For some time they 
were doubtful how matters stood, and which was the party of Mark 
Brandon—that in the boats, or in the brig; and they watched the 
proceedings of both jiarties witli intense interest from their covert 
behind the crest of the hill. But when the brig neared that side of 
the bay where they were concealed, and the rising sun glancing on 
the polished firecocks revealed the presence of the military, they liad 
no doubt of the presence of enemies in that quarter; the more espe¬ 
cially as the ensign standing up in the boat betrayed in a moment by 
his ^ess and demeanour his soldierly character. 

They could see only four or five figures on board the brig, which 
confirmed them in their belief that it was in the possession of Mark 
Brandon, who was reported to have taken to the bush with half a 
dozen followers. Fired with the prospect of escape which this state 
of things afiforded to the runaway convicts, and seeing tlie dispro- 
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portion of strength between the attacking partj in the boats and the 
small number which they concluded to be on board the brig, they saw 
at once that if tliey could add their additional numbers to Mark 
Brandon’s force tliey might be able to beat off the boats, and dght 
their way successfully to the open sea. A consultation was imme¬ 
diately held between them. They found that all their party were in 
an ciiicicnt state, notwithstanding the fatigue of their forced march 
through the bush, which nothing but the fear of pursuit and the 
desperation of their condition could have enabled them to perform. 
They had among them one musket and five fowling-pieces, •which 
they had contrived to purloin previous to their escape from camp, 
with a dozen axes. They had no doubt of finding more arms on 
board: once there, they felt sure of the result. But how to apprise 
Mark Brandon of tlie arrival of friends—that was the point. It was 
proposed that one of them should endeavour to swim on board ; but 
that experiment was rejected as too hazardous. Another suggested 
tliat a signal should be mode to tlic brig from tbe shore; but that 
course it was feared was as likely to attract the observation of the 
boats as of the vessel, and then their project would be defeated : be¬ 
sides, how was Mark to know from whom the signal proceeded — 
from friends or foes ? 

Tlic attempt of communicating with the brig might have been 
altogether baffled if one rogue more ingenious than the rest, who had 
been a long time in the colony, and was well acquainted with bush 
expedients, had not thought of making a bark canoe after the manner 
of the natives, which would enable one of them to get afloat and reach 
the vessel. This idea was unanimously approved, and liulf a dozen 
immediately repaired Ip a cluster of, slringy-bark trees, which were 
obs(u*vcd about a quarter of a mile oflv'in a hollow, sheltered from 
the cold and boisterous south winds. 

One of them being mounted on the shoulders of the rest, cut the 
bark horizontally all round, while the same operation was performed 
below; then slitting the bark in a vertical direction from top to 
bottom of each cut, they peeled the bark from the tree, which came 
off in a single piece, about ten feet long. Gathering up the two ends, 
they tied them firmly with such materials as they had about them, at 
either end, so as to prevent the admission of water, and the machine 
then presented the appearance of a long and narrow canoe, in which 
two men could sit easily, but which, from its shape and frail manu¬ 
facture, was liable to overturn, or to split at the slightest impediment. 
The man who had suggested the expedient volunteered to make his 
way on board, and “whether ho was drowned or whether he was 
shot,” he said, “ made little odds, for he was tired of Ms life of slavery, 
and he would as lieve die as live any longer in such a wretched 
state.” 

Two branches were cut down and shaped as well as the hurry and 
circumstances permitted to serve as paddles, and the man putting the 
canoe on his shoulder and taking the paddles under his arm, went' 
stciilthily down to the edge.of the water. Having launched his canoe, 
and creeping into it carefully without his shoes, to prevent its upsetting, 
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he balanced himself in a sitting posture in the centre, and by the aid 
of his paddles propelled his light bark with extraordinary rapidity over 
the water in the direction of the brig. 


CHAPTIfa XX. 

THE BUSHBANGER’s NEW STRATAGEM. 

The Oanoe lay so low in the water, and the two boats were so intent 
on the movements of the brig, and tlie brig of them, that it entirely 
escaped tlie notice of botli parties; but as it was directly in the course 
of the vessel, the man on the look-out forward presently sung out to 
the buslirangcr, who was aft attending to the steering of the vessel, 
that there was a canoe right ahead with a man in it. 

Brandon had scarcely time to put the helm hard up before the brig 
was close upon the frail machine, and at the same moment the man 
in the canoe recognising a fellow-prisoner on board, culled to him by 
name. His comrade without hesitation threw a rope to him, which 
its occupant instantly securing round his body, he was pulled out of 
his canoe and dragged for a few moments astern as the vessel con¬ 
tinued her course. When he was hauled up on board he quickly 
explained to Brandon that there were eiglit-and-twenty of them 
ashore, some with firearms, and all with weapons of some sort or 
other ready to join them,,and to take their chance on board the brig. 

Mark, who was as quick as a bandicoot and as cunning as a jdaty- 
plus in perceiving and avoiding danger, was not less ready to take 
advantage of all opportunities,.in bis own fijvour without regard to 
the interests or safety of tliosc whom he n)adc use of for his purposes. 
Despairing of making his way out by force, but seeing at once the 
advantjigc of making a diversion so as to di’aw off one of the boats 
from tlie pursuit of tlic vessel, ho pretended to hail the news of such 
an accession of strength with delight, and proposed that the messenger 
should without delay assemble all liis comrades on the beach, from 
which the brig would contrive to take them off by means of ropes 
and other contidvances, which he would invent by the time they were 
ready to avail themselves of them. To this effect lie kejit on his 
course towards the land till he had arrived within less than a quarter 
of a mile of tlie beach, and then urging the messenger to do his best 
in swimming on shore, he dropped him into the sea, and turning the 
vessel’s head round on the other tack, shot over to the further side of 
the bay. 

The hoisting *of the man on board from the canoe which had been 
just visible on the surface of the water, but which had turned over 
with the jerk of his being pulled out of it, and was no longer to be seen, 
was not unobserved by the vigilant mate, who was standing up in the 
boat, and who was at a loss to comprehend the meaning of it, and 
which was rendered more puzzling by the vessel running the needless 
risk, as it appeared to him, of keei>ing so qlosc in-shore. He kept his 
eye on the spot, and shortly lie saw a something which he presently 
made out to be a man emerge from the water, and make his way 
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rapidly up the slope of the hare hill. Struck with this circumstance, 
he bade the men lay on their oars a moment while he pointed out the 
object to the major. 

“ Wliat can be the meaning of that ?” said the major: “ that’s a 
man making his way up that hill as plain as can be; but whether it 
is a native or not, is more than I can tell.” 

“ Whatever it is,” said the mate, “ I saw him come out of the 
water in that direction, and he must have come out of the brig; 
where else could he come from ?” 

“ There he goes,” said the constable; ‘‘ now he has disappeared 
over the top of the hill. What the deuce is the meaning of this ? 
Some new dodge of Mark’s. Depend upon it, whatever Mark does 
he has reason for it; but what his game is in sending that chap over 
the hill beats my guessing.” 

“ Can it be to see what we have done with the girls at our for¬ 
tress?” asked the major of the mate, with some anxiety — natural 
under the circumstances. ** There is only that poor fellow Silliman to 
protect them.” 

“ No fear of harm there,” said the constable; “ if the young ladies’ 
sentinel only kce})s himself close, and shows the muzzle of his musket 
tlirough the barricade at the cave's mouth, no single man will venture 
to attack him; but after all, that man’s leaving the vessel in tliat way 
moans something. Mark is as full of tricks as a hunted fox; but 
wliat this new move is, is more than I can telh” 

“ Never mind,” exclaimed the mate ; “dop’t lose time in guessing; 
our business is to get possession of the brig, and have her wc must; 
for you see we arc regularly chasing Iicr into a corner, and wc must 
bring her to close quavters at last, ;ind then we will at her, and 
liuzzah for the first in! Now, my men, ^ve way.” 

“ Stay,” said the constable; ‘‘ keep tlie boat steady a moment 
longer. I see a body of men coming over the hill; there arc twenty 
or thirty of them. Wliat’s the game now ?” 

“ 1 see them,” said tlie mate; “ and look! the brig has gone about 
to meet them. Ilidloa! we shall have a spree by-and-by. If those 
chaps arc Mark Brandon’s friends, and they got aboard the brig, we 
shall have more work to do than we reckoned on. And here comes the 
soldiers’ boat, pulling with all their might: hold hard, my sons: the 
soldier ofiicor, I suppose, wants to speak to us.” 

“ Have you observed that body of men?” said the ensign eagerly 
to the major as his boat came up alongside. ** From all appearances 
they are friends of those on board, and 1 have no doubt that they are 
the other body of prisoners escaped from camp. If they join those 
who are on board they may prove too strong for us :•! have counted 
nearly thirty of them.” 

“ Bless your heart!” said the mate, “ they will make no difference ; 
it’s only a little more fighting, and it’s all in the day’s work ! Why, 
such fellows as those can do nothing when it comes to downright 
hard knocks. Wc can take ’em easy. Hulloa! what’s that lubberly 
bushranger doing with the brig, knocking her about that way ! Going 
about again—what’s that for ? Isn’t he going to take the other fellows 
on board ? No : he’s about again. Major, we ore only losing time; 
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we had better make waj and join him in the bottom of the baj; we 
must have him then.” • 

“ Those fellows on shore,” said the major, “ may be making their 
way to our fortress. Don’t you think your party on the rock would 
be well employed in making head against them before they do mis¬ 
chief?” 

The ensign eagerly cauglit at the suggestion. There was no know¬ 
ing what outrage a band of desperate miscreants might commit on 
defenceless women. Their only protection at present was Mr. Silli- 
man f and the party of soldiers on the rock was at least half a mile 
from tlie fortress,—a long distance, as ho had already learned, in the 
patliless bush. 

“ I will make my way hack to the rock,” ho said, “ and direct the 
sergeant to march his men against this new body of marauders. If 
it is done promptly, it may have the effect of preventing their junc¬ 
tion with their friends on board the brig.” 

“ Do so,” said the major : “ we will lay on our oars till you come 
back ; and then, as the brig cannot escape us now, we will attack her 
in concert, and bring this affair to a conclusion. The sight of the 
two boats together may perhaps frighten the rascals, and cause them 
to surrender without bloodshed.” 

“ Not he,” said the constable, as the ensign’s boat left tliem. “ If 
you think Mark Brandon will let himself he taken without lighting, 
you are mistaken, 1 can tell you that. Mark willliave a tussle for it, 
depend upon it; but 1 think we have him at last. I don’t know, 
though; he has so many schemes in his head—has that man—that you 
never know when you have got liirn and when you haven’t. After 
all, I should not be surprised if he was to slip through our fingers— 
sure as we are of him.” • 

“ Never fear,” said the mate, rubbing his hands impatiently, “ 1 
only wish 1 was as sure of the command of an East [ndiuman as I am 
of grabbing that rascal. I wouldn’t give up my chance for .... Sec ! 
the fellows on the beach are going back : and now the brig goes about 
again, .llah I they see it; and now they are coming down to the 
beach again. What is all this backing and filling for ? Is the brig 
going to take them on board or not?” 

“ That’s more than any of us can tell,” said the constable; no¬ 
body knows Mark’s plans but himself: but depend on it, whatever he 
does, is done with a reason. He is watching us now, and knows what 
we are about as well as we do ourselves, I’ll be bound, lie has seen 
the ensign’s boat join us, and go away again towards the rock where 
the other party of soldiers is, and I’ll swear that he knows at this 
minute what it^ for. But why he waits for the soldiers to attack his 
fellow prisoners on the beach is more than 1 can tell. You might as 
well try to fathom the middle of the sea as Mark’s deepness.” 

“ Our friend Trevor has reached the rock,” said the major : “I see 
the men saluting. Now he is giving his orders; now they move on. 
That’s right, double-quick time, my men. Now—I lose sight of 
them—I see; they are going to take the rascals behind, and hem 
them in between ^emselves and the sea. Only twelve file, though. 
However, they are soldiers, and the others ore raggamuffins; so there’s 
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force enough; and they can fire three times for the others* once. 
Here comes Trevor again. Now, my boys, we shall wait no longer j 
the brig can*t escape us. We will board her while the red coats 
engage her attention in another way. Hard case this, Northland, to 
be obliged to take our own vessel again by force of arms.” 

“Force of arms !'* said the mate, disdainfully, and with a con¬ 
temptuous motion of his hand towards the brig ; ** force of a fiddle¬ 
stick I Those fellows will never stand us; we have only to show 
ourselves on board. And suppose they do fight ? — all the better. 
I’m blest,” said he, with a jovial grin at his brother blue-jacketsj “ if 
we arn’t all of us getting rusty for want of a scrimmage I Hurrah 1 
here’s the red-coats ! Now Major, I suppose we may be moving ? ” 

The breeze from the north in the mean time had freshened consider¬ 
ably, and it threatened to blow hard, so that the advantage on the 
side of the brig was considerably increased, and she made her way 
so rapidly through the water as to give hope to the bushranger that 
he should be able to baffle his enemies by her speed of sailing. The 
boats however neared him every minute, and be made up his mind 
to make a dash through them with the fair wind which he had in his 
favour, when one of those changes occurred so frequent at that sea¬ 
son of the year. The wind suddenly lulled ; the boats set up a cheer, 
and pulled vigorously to their mark. They were within half a mile 
of the brig when a blast of air from the high hills on the other side 
of the bay suddenly filled her sails, and she again shot through the 
water. 

At this time the party of convicts on shore had caught sight of the 
soldiers coming down upon them over the bare hills, and they hastily 
retreated, keeping within reacli however of the margin of the bay, 
in tlic hope of being taken on board the brig. But the wind now began 
to blow from all ({uarters of the heavens, and it was impossible for the 
brig’s crew to lend their assistance to those on shore, even had they 
been willing; and as Brandon liad accomplished his object in making 
use of them for the purpose of the diversion wliicli he desired, and had 
succeeded in drawing away the party of soldiers which had been 
stationed on the rock at the entrance of tlie passage, ho would have 
had no objection to receive them on board had the opportunity been 
afforded to him. But it was too late; it was as much as he could do 
to attend to the sails and steering of the brig, feebly assisted as he 
was by his companions, unused as they were to manoeuvring a vessel. 

In the mean time the retreat of the convicts on shore hod drawn 
the sergeant’s party round the bay to the further side, and a few shots 
were faintly heard, indicating that the fray was becoming serious in 
that quarter. In the mean time the elements seemed fb be mustering 
up their strength, and a squall from the south-east twisting round the 
brig, drove her furiously, and before those on board could trim the 
sails or avoid the danger, to the bottom of the bay. There was a low 
sandy shoal stretching from the shore far into the water, towards whicli 
the brig was propelled rapidly. There was no help for it. The bush¬ 
ranger saw that all exertion* was vain; all hope of escaping by the 
brig was lost. Making up his mind on the instant, with the rapid 
decision for which he was so remarkable, and which in an honest 
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course of life might have raised him to high fortune and distinction, 
he summoned up all his energy to bear the bitter disappointment 
with fortitude. He knew that if he allowed his mind to be depressed 
by the failure, his ideas would become clouded, and his invention 
blunted, so as to lessen liis chance of escape from the imminent 
danger which now hung over him. In a very few minutes he had 
formed in his head a now schomo, by which he calculated he might 
make terms for himself in case of extremity ; and in any event, he 
considered he could take to the bush, and wait for another chance, 
though he did not disguise from himself that taking to the bush was 
a desperate expedient, and to be had recourse to only in case of tlic 
failure of all other means of safety, lie had no sooner made up his 
mind as to the best thing to be done under the circumstances than 
he set about its execution. • 

He immediately collected in the cabin, which at the moment was 
the place roost easily got at, all the combustibles that be could readily 
heap together, which, with the assistance of his companions, was 
quickly dune, and he then disposed it so as to be readily fired, taking 
care that the materials were so placed as to make as large a blaze as 
possible. The sight of the brig on fire he calculated would cause his 
pursuers to busy themselves in the first place with extinguishing the 
flames, without busying themselves about liim, which would give liim 
time to execute his ulterior project. He bad scarcely made this ar¬ 
rangement, and prepared himself and his companions for leaving the 
vessel, ^hen the brig struck violently on the shoal, and swinging 
round, while the mainmast went by the board with the shock, presented 
her broadside to the sands. 

Mark Ilrandon instantly set fire to the lumber in the cabin, and 
tljcn, descending the ship’s side with his confederates, they made their 
way to the top of a low hill in the immediate vicinity of the shore. 

In j)ursuanee of the plan which he had formed, and knowing well 
that numbers are an inconvenience in the bush, unless so great as to 
defy attack, which in the present case was out of the question, he 
iinmedmtely selected two men on whom he thought he could entirely 
depend, and who had not the ability to outwit liim, but on whose 
dogged courage he could rely, and at the same time he directed the 
remaining four to lose no time in joining the party who kept up a 
running fight with the sergeant’s party of soldiers. 

“ Our only chance, my mates,” he said, “ is to keep together; but 
we must try to draw off the attention of the soldiers in the boats, and 
lead them in a different direction. Tell our friends to keep up the 
fight, and retreat towards the north, while I will, with Jim and 
Kodger, entied-the boat party to the westward. And, do you see that 
sugarloaf-hill yonder, quite in the distance — may be a dozen miles 
off, or more ? Well, rally round that hill, and before night I will 
meet you there, and then wc can consult together as to the best 
course to be taken. See I the soldiers have turned our party of 
friends somehow, and they are retreating inland. The sergeant’s party 
will not follow them far; it’s only for cv<ery man to make the best use 
of his legs, and get at once into the bush. Now, my men, stai't, and 
do the business cleverly, and leave me to do mine.” 
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The four subordinate ruffians, unable or unwilling to dispute the 
direction of a leader, whom they had become accustomed to obey as 
much from the superiority of his force of mind as by their voluntary 
adoption of him as their chief, lost no time in following Mark Bran¬ 
don’s directions, and in a brief space they had joined their new com¬ 
panions, and given them the word.* But the soldiers in pursuit had 
puslied them too closely to allow them to put Mark’s advice in 
execution, and, by a quick military movement, they contrived to 
place the convicts between their fire and the water; and the fugitives 
thus turned, were driven in the direction of the burning brig, towards 
wliich the boats were rapidly hastening. 

“ It will do,” said M^k, as ho cautiously peered over the top of 
the hill and observed the progress of affairs below ; it will do j and 
now for my work. Bodger, tread like a native; there must be no 
noise. Jemmy, my man, wind yourself after me like a snake ; sharp’s 
the word ; — but tlierc must be no sound — not a word spoken ; and 
mind, the report of a musket would ruin all my plan.” So saying, he 
proceeded by a cii'cuitous route, and at as rapid a pace as possible, to 
the back part of the rock which had formed the site of the major’s 
teiiiporai'y encampment the preceding night, and tlie exact locality 
of which he had marked from the light of the bivouac fires which 
had been lighted on the occasion of the junction of the ensign’s party 
of soldiers with the ship's crew of the brig. The bushranger went 
on with confidence; and conscious of his powers in plots and strata¬ 
gems, with a sort of joyous prescience that Jiis artful and diabolical 
plan would be successful. 

It is necessary, however, to return to the scene of the advancing 
boats and the devoted# vessel, from*thc stern windows of which 
volumes of smoke and flame now broke ouf with appallhig fury. 


CUArTEPv XXI. 

THE SKiu&nsu. 

It is impossible to describe the mingled rage and sorrow of the mate, 
wlicn he beheld the gallant little brig, wliich he had brought safely 
fifteen thousand miles over the sea, from the other side of the globe, 
with its mainmast lying shattered on the deck, and its stern-ports 
evolving clouds of smoke and flames, — the wicked work of the 
ignorance or the malice of the pirates. All the epithets of execration 
wiiicli nautical or other phraseology could furnish, were lavished on 
the rascally bushranger and his villanous crew, llcgarding, as the 
affectionate seaman did, his ship as his mistress, and personifying it, 
as sailors love to do, as a thing of life, he felt the ravages inflicted 
on her beautiful frame as much almost as wounds on his own body. 
Nor was the major less exasperated at the sight of his burning vessel, 
on board of which was nearly the whole of his fortune, and which 
now seemed consigned irrqpiediably to the flames. He forgot the 
bushrangers and eveiything else, in the all-absorbing desire to save 
his property, without which life would be to him a weary exile indeed 
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in the colony of Van Diemen’s Land. The ensign, also, was quite 
alive to the ruin which threatened to overwhelm his anticipated 
father>in-law, and he urged his rowers to put out their utmost 
strength, in order to reach the vessel before the progress of the flames 
should render all assistance hopeless. But of the three, the mate was 
the most energetic in his action,' as he was most eloquent in his 
exclamations: — 

“ Give way, boys,” he said, as.he stood up, and endeavoured by 
the motion of his own body to add impetus to the movement of the 
boat; ** give way, as you would save your souls ! Oh, the infernal 
rascal! To set fire to licr ! What harm had the poor little brig done 
him, I should like to know ? The dirty, sneaking, cowardly, shore¬ 
going, long-tailed blackguard !—There goes the sergeant after the 
other fellows! Pepper them well, my lads ; stick it into ’em ; they’re 
all alike ! There comes more smoke from the stern port-holes ! It’s 
only smoke, perhaps, after all I No; its flame too 1 Give way — bend 
to it; stretch to it; that’s tlie stroke; hurrah! now she goes. Shouldn’t 
I like to put out that fire with the lubberly carcasses of the villains! 
Hanging’s too good for them, — the murdering, fire-raising thieves I 
Hurrah, my boys, wc are just on her. Hold hard; jump ashore; 
no ceremony ; follow me.” 

So saying, the mate, seizing a rope which was hanging from the 
bowsprit, (|uickly slung himself on deck, and was followed with cordial 
promptitude by tlie crew of the brig; and wdth not less alacrity by 
the sailors belonging to the government boats. As in all cases of diffi¬ 
culty and danger, w'hcrc the most skilful and courageous arc in¬ 
stinctively looked up to for advice, he at once assumed the direction 
of those on board. « 

“ Major, make lialf-a-dozen follows clear away the mast. Carpen¬ 
ter, come along with me. Get the buckets, and pass them aft down 
the companion-ladder. Boy, get the swabs and soak’em well; and 
quick! be alive! 1*11 try to find my way down below, if it’s a thing 

that’s possible.” 

Thrice did the sturdy mate endeavour to force his way through the 
smoke and flames below; and tlirice was he repulsed by the heat and 
vapour. But at last he was able to reach the cabin door, and he con¬ 
trived to throw in a few buckets of water: he was relieved by the 
carpenter, who in his turn was compelled to retreat; and in this way 
the crew, taking it by turns, were able to withstand for a brief space 
the stifling effects of the smoke, and to deluge the cabin with water. 

In the mean time the sergeant’s party had driven the convicts close 
to the brig, and the ensign, seizing the opportunity, added Ins own 
force to that of' the assailants, and hemmed in the prisoners on the 
beach, in a hollow descjent, close to where the brig was burning. 

“ Surrender yourselves,” he called out; ** you have no chance of 
escape; you see we are too strong for you. Surrender yourselves, 
and trust to the governor’s mercy.” 

There’ was a pause for a moment on either side. The convicts 
looked at one another, and looked at the soldiers. There were only 
nineteen against them; and tlieir own party, by the accession of the 
fbbr from the brig, was raised to thirty-two. It was nearly two to 
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one in their favour; and the four muskets of their neir comrades were 
an important addition of strength. But their habitual dread of the mili¬ 
tary, and the smart of the wounds which one or two of them had 
already received, made them waver in their determination. At last 
one of them acting as spokesman, came a step forward, and asked, “if, 
on surrender, their lives would be spared ? ” 

“1 have no authority to promise that,” replied the officer; “but as 
my desire is to prevent the shedding of blood, I will promise to make 
the most favourable representation of your submission to the governor, 
but your surrender must be unconditional.” 

“ What’s the use,” said one of the convicts to his fellows, “ of having 
our lives sj)ared, as you call it ? If they are spared, we shall be sent 
to Macquarrie harbour, and that’s worse than death. If we can’t get 
our liberty, let us die where we are. We are two to one, and it’s hard 
if wo can’t beat those soldiers: they are only men like ourselves ; and 
when it comes to close quarters, one man is us good as another. I’m 
fur lighting it out, and taking our chance.” 

“ If we can only make our way to the sugar-loaf hill, which you 
can sec from the top of the ridge there,” said one of the men from the 
brig, “ w.c shall meet with Mark Brandon and two more, and then wo 
may be able to have a try at the vessel again, and get clear off—who 
knows ? There may be luck for us, ns well as another.” 

“ I wish ;Mai*k Brandon was with us,” exclaimed several; “ wc want 
a leader; there’s nothing to be done without a leader.” 

“ If Mark was with us, he would soon hatch a scheme to outwit 
that young officer, there. Let us take our chance, and try to join 
him ; we can but surrender at last.” 

“Hurrah, then! let ms make a ruEJi, and bi’cak through the sol¬ 
diers ;— if wc can get into the bush, wt? shall be more of a match 
for ’em. Now, then, all together t ” 

With a loud hurrah the prisoners fired a volley, and rushing for¬ 
ward, made their way through the soldiers, killing one, and wounding 
*two more. But they had received a deadly discharge from the few 
whose position in front enabled them to take aim with effect; the sol¬ 
diers at the sides of the short crescent being prevented from firing, 
from the consideration that if they did, their balls were likely to take 
effect on their comrades opposite. Three of the prisoners fell on the 
beach ; but the main body ellccted their retreat over the brow of a 
low hill, hotly pursued by the soldiers, who were exasperated at the 
death of one of their comrades. Their escape, however, did not avail 
them long ; for as the country was nearly bare of trees in that direc¬ 
tion, they were exposed to the practised aim of the military. Three 
more prisoners were the sufferers by this running fiFe, both parties 
hastening forward at their best speed. But the prisoners, who were 
weary and footsore with their long and hurried journey from the camp, 
were outstripped on this occasion by the soldiers; and had not tlie 
latter been delayed in their pursuit by their occasional halts to reload, 
and by the habit of military precision which caused them to keep 
together, they wmtld soon have overtaken the runaways, and have 
brought the matter to a sharp conclusion. As it was, the prisoners 
might have succeeded in effecting their escape bad not an unexpected 
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obstacle stopped their further progress. This was the inlet of tlie sea, 
branching out of D’Entrecastcau’s channel. 

The ensign, at the instigation of the constable, had edged awaj to 
tlie left, by which manoeuvre he forced the prisoners to continue their 
flight more towards the right, whither they were gradually propelled, 
till they were stopped by the broad part of the inlet in which the con¬ 
stable’s boat had taken shelter, and in which recess the ensign’s boat 
had afterwards joined the first pursuers. The prisoners saw the trap 
into which they had been driven too late; they found themselves cn- 
closetl in the angle formed by the channel on the one side, and the inlet 
on the other; the soldiers* line, which now advanced in order, forming 
the base of tlie triangle. Without giving them time to recover them¬ 
selves, the officer instantly summoned them a second time to surrender, 
and seeing that they turned round in an attitude of offence, he at 
once gave the word to fire. Three volleys from the military disabled 
fourteen of the runaways, and their number being now reduced to 
twelve, Trevor gave the word to charge, when the prisoners, be¬ 
wildered and panic-struck, allowed themselves to be taken without 
resistance. 

Being disarmed, and bound with their hands behind them, tlicy 
were carefully secured on the spot; and as the number of wounded 
was too large to be transported to the bay, the officer despatched lialf 
a dozen of his men back to the boats at the bay with orders for the 
larger one of the two to be immediately brought round by the go¬ 
vernment sailors in ord^ that the captured runaways might be trans¬ 
ported with as little delay ns possible to Hobart Town, where the 
wounded could receive the necessary medical assistance, and the 
whole be dealt with according,to law. On (jucstioning the prisoners, 
he learnt from some of them who were now willing enough to make 
terms for themselves by any diselosurea they could offer, that Mark 
Brandon was to meet them at the foot of the sugar-loaf bill, wliich 
they pointed out in the distance; and that the soldiers would be sure 
to find him there if they did their office warily, as Mark would liavo 
no suspicion of their having being set after him. This prompt be¬ 
trayal of their associates by the sneaks who trembled for their own 
skins, while it inspired the disgust with which it could not fail to 
strike an honest man’s heart, abated considerably the commiseration 
which the ensign, as a brave soldier, could not avoid feeling for the 
sufferings which he was compelled to inflict in the execution of Ins 
duty. 

" The dirty scoundrels I” said tlie constable, they would betray 
their own father, most of them, for a glass of rum! And this you 
see,” he said the ensign, “ is what enables us to keep them down ; 
they can never triftt one another; every rascal knows that liis fellow- 
rascal would sell him if he had the opportunity. Do you know,” he 
continued, “ 1 have my doubts about Mark having intended to join 
them again. If he wanted to join them, why didn’t he do so at once, and 
wMle there was a chance of their being able to resist us successfully ? 
That Mark Brandon is up to some dodg^ depend on it: no doubt lu} 
set the ship on Are that we might busy ourselves about putting it 
out without going after him; and — the sugar-loaf hill ? let mo see: 
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that lies to the north, and if Mark takes to the bush his game would 
be to go to the westward. By George, ft looks very like it! ” 

“ Looks very like what?” asked the ensign. 

“ Why, you sec, dealing with Mark is like playing at all-fours, or 
cribbage,—or drafts, more like: it*s all a matter of circumventing; 
but I'm up to his game; IVe bedh after him before.” 

“ And what is his game, as you call it, now ?” 

“Look!” said the constable; “here's the north, and there's the 
west. Now, if Mark wanted to draw you and your men away from 
himself, what could he do better than tell these poor devils that he 
would meet them at that hill yonder, and so egg ’em on to fight their 
way there, and you after them, and that would leave the coast clear 
for himself?” 

“ But tlierc was the major's party to watch him,” said the ensign, 
a flush coming over his face, as if struck with some sudden thought. 

“ He had provided against that by setting the ship on fire; and 
sailors would never leave their ship, he knew very well, at such a 
time, to go after all the bushrangers that ever went out.” 

“ You think then that this Mark Brandon, if he took to the bush, 
would go westward?” said the ensign, with much interest. 

“ To be sure he would! Why, he never would run into the lion’s 
mouth by going on the road back to camp; and he can’t go eastward, 
because there’s the broad channel between him and that side of the 
island. No; he has started off to the west, depend upon it, and he is 
going to try his chance in the bush, and that’s why he has allowed 
only two of liis six*men to be with him, because ho knows that in the 
bush the great point is to avoid being tracked;—besides, it’s easier 
to feed three than sevem” • 

“ If he has gone westward,” said the ensign, meditatingly. 

“ No doubt of it.” 

“ The place where the major left his daughters is on the west side 
of the bay?” 

“ To be sure it is.” 

“ Do you think he would visit it?” 

“ I don’t know,” said the constable; “ it would be running a risk : 
to be sure tliere’s only that poor Mr. Silliman there. What have they 
got with them ? any money, or watches, or trinkets ? any thing valu¬ 
able that is easy to he carried?” 

“ I rather think the major said he had secured one or two bags of 
dollars; but thei*c are the young ladies — of more consequence than 
money.” 

“ I don’t know; women are all very well in their way, but they are 
dreadful troublesome in the bush. I don’t think IlLark would be 
bothered witli them. lie likes a pretty gal, though, if all stories be 
true, and . , . 

“ Could you engage to take charge of these prisoners,” said the 
ensign, suddenly, “ if I left you ?” 

“ Ay, ay : leave your sergeant here with his party, and I’ll engage 
to take care of them. We kave ’em now as safe as bricks. You are 
going after Mark, then?” 

^ “ I think that unless we take him we shall effect but half our ob- 

* SBrrsuBXR, 1845. -~mo. in. vol. iv. q 
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ject. 1 will give instructions to the sergeant, and leave 70 U in charge. 
The corporal and his two meSi will go with me.” 

** Take care,” said the constable, as the ensign hastily took his 
departure, “ that you don’t lose your way going back; a man’s easily 
lost in the bush, especially a new hand.” 

“ Now, corporal,” said Trevor, “Ve must put our best legs fore¬ 
most; our work is not half done yet. Are you in good marching 
order ?” 

Th(j corporal answered for himself and his men gladly, preferring 
much the roving and exciting life of such expeditions to the duU 
monotony of barracks and daily drill; and full instructions having 
been left with the constable and the sergeant in anticipation of all 
accidents, Trevor set out on his way, his mind filled with the most 
lively apprehensions of alarm for the fate of Helen and her sister, 
should the bushranger take it into his head, for any purpose of plunder 
or violence, to visit the place of their retreat. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

UR. StlXIMAN MAKES A DECLARATION. 

Tue sisters in the cave suffered the deepest anxiety during the events 
which have been related; but as tiieir father and Mr. Trevor had 
exacted from them the {>romise that they would not on any account 
quit the protection of their covert, but wait with patience the issue of 
the conflict, they were precluded from attempting to ascertain what 
was going forward in the bjay; and their ign*brance of the posture of 
aflairs between the bushrangers and their own friends added to the 
painfulness of their apprehensions. 

** Could not you climb that tree,” asked Louisa of Mr. Silliinan, 
who was assiduously keeping guard at the entrance behind the bul¬ 
wark of dead timber, which had been erected for their defence, ‘‘and 
see what they are doing? ” 

“ I’ve had enough of climbing,” replied their sentinel, with a rue¬ 
ful countenance, at the remembrance of his reception by the opos¬ 
sums ; “ but to oblige you I would do it with pleasure, only, as I 
have been left here by the officer, as a sort of sentry, you see, Miss, 
I am doing military duty, as it were, and a soldier must not quit his 
post.” 

“ I thought you prided yourself more on being a sailor,” said Louisa, 
with that sweet smile which the sex are always ready to exhibit when 
they want any thing to be done for them; “ and sailors are always such 
good climbers 1 ” 

“ I could climb,” replied Jeremiah, with enthusiasm, “ any thing for 
you, Miss Louisa, if it was the biggest tree on all the island! But 

“ Mr. Silliman is right,” said Helen; “ he must not leave his post; 
a^'V>ldier’s daughters, we know that; bflt this state of uncertainty is 
really very painful, I will tiy to explore the inside of the cave.” 

“ Don’t be so foolish, Helen,” said her sister; “ it is too dark fqr 
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you to see \vliere you are going; and perhaps there may be savage 
animals, or snakes, or sometldng.” • 

“ I will take care of myself; I cannot bear standing still, doing 
nothing; perhaps this place has an outlet at the back.” 

Jeremiah and Louisa were left alone. 

Jerry’s heart had been excessively touched by the amiable manner 
in which the major’s youngest daughter had recently been pleased 
to address him ; and her preferring to. remain with him to accom¬ 
panying her sister on her exploring expedition, seemed to him a favour¬ 
able sign. Ilis heart beat with great bumps, and he experienced, as 
he afterwards described it, a feeling of alloverishness, which convinced 
him that it was to Louisa, and not to Helen, that his licart was entirely 
devoted; a fact which he had doubted before, never having been able 
to make up 4iis mind as to which of the lovely sisters he preferred. 
Hut his present symptoms decided him as to his predilection. Op¬ 
pressed, however, with the pleasing sensation, lie heaved a prodigious 
sigh! 

“What’s that?” said Louisa, ready to take alarm at the slightest 
sound, and coming closer to Jeremiah. Jeremiah’s heart beat quicker 
than ever ! As he characteristically explained the emotion, “ it went 
up and down just like the steam-engine in the Margate packet! ” 

“It’s me! ” said Jerry, pumping up another sigh, and looking at 
the young lady with eyes squeezed into the extremest point of ten¬ 
derness. 

“ You, Mr. Silliman ? Heavens! what’s the matter ? ” 

“ Ah! Miss Louisa ! ” 

“ Arc you in pain ? ” asked Louisa; for she was a kind and gentle 
girl, and she spoke witli»tlic sweetest commiseration. 

“ Ah, Miss Louisa I the wounds which'you have inflicted on . . . 

“ You mean the opossums ? ” said Louisa. 

“ No, Miss ; it is not the opossums. Sharp as their bites and 
scratches were, the wounds that I feel arc sharper still! ” 

“ Good gracious ! Mr. Silliman, what do. you mean ? ” 

“ Ho you not feel,” said Jerry, “ the genial influence of this beau¬ 
tiful morning ? The bright rays of the sun, and the notes of that 
melodious bird, which the ensign said was the native magpie, 
although for the life of me I can’t make out how that can be — but I 
suppovse it is so.” 

“ I hear nothing at present,” replied Louisa, “ but the curious cry 
of the bird that Mr. Trevor calls the laughing jackass.” 

“ Tliink only of the agreeables,” resumed Jerry, “ I have been 
thinking how happy two people might live together, in a beautiful 
cave like this — loving one another I and listening td the birds, and 
gazing at tlic cockatoos as they fly about! eating the wild fruits of 
the earth, and drinking the water from the spring.... all love I”. ... 

“ What! without any bottled porter, Mr. Silliman?lb 

“ All love, Miss, and a little bottled porter ! This is a beautiful 
country — Isn’t it ?” 

“ You have not had a very beautiful reception in it,” observed- 
Louiso, looking round for her sister, and rather desirous to avoid a 
declaration, which, with the instinctive prescience of her sex, she felt 
' o 2 
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was on the point of exploding; ** it was hard to make your first 
acquaintance with the land, 1^ being thrown into the sea by those 
wicked buslirangers! ** 

“ Tt was Jmrd, that! but it was for the best; for my being chucked 
into the sea was the means of making known to the constables and 
soldiers that the bushrangers had gc#c possession of the brig.” 

Was not the coming to life again, after being drowned almost as 
you were, a very curious sensation ?” 

“ Not so curious os the sensation I now feel, Miss Louisa, nor 
ncarly*so delightful 1 I... 

“ Dear me! I should have thought it was rather a painful one 1 
And did you not say,” she continued, wishing to force the conversa¬ 
tion from the point that Mx*. Silliinan was obviously seeking, “ that 
you were bitten by a great tarantula spider, as big as a clxeesepldte ? ” 

“ It might have bitten me, perhaps, but I killed the nasty thing ; — 
but do you not think that two . 

“ And the scorpions! Didn’t they sting you?” 

“ No; 1 escaped them; but T was very near sitting down on a whole 
nest of the little wretches. 1 was going to say, Miss Louisa... 

“ How hori’iblc it must have been when you found youi’sclf again 
in the hands of that dreadful man ! — Mark Brandon, isn’t he called ? 
and when the kangaroo had hold of you—gi*acious! wci’e you not 
fi'ighlcned?” 

“ A man, Miss Louisa, is not easily frightened,” said Jeremiah, 
assuming an heroic air. “ J was not aware tliat kangaroos have such 
long sharp claws, or I should have killed the plaguy beast at once.” 

“And when the bushi*angcr put his pistol into your mouth — 
heavens! what a mercy it was'diat it didn’tegooff! Were you not 
frightened then?” 

“I was astonished, Miss, but not frightened. A man to whom 
lovely woman looks up as her protectoi’,” said Jerry, putting his hand 
to his heart, “ must have courage. IIow could I ask you to depend 
on me, if... 

“ But how did you feel when Mr. Northland caught hold of your 
leg ? The mate said that you didn’t cry out, but stood as firm as — 
I forget what....” 

“ No, Miss Louisa, it does not become a man to cry out in danger 
like a woman : of course a woman cries out naturally when she is in 
a fright, because that is all she cxin do; but I fired off my musket, as 
was my duty, to give the alarm. But, dear Miss Louisa, this is 
not what I want to talk to you about. If you could sec into my 
heart.... 

“01 have ko doubt I should see a great many curious things! 
but I want you to tell me about the opossums... 

“ You would see in it your image,” continued the impassioned 
Jerry ; “ and pour beautiful face engraved .., 

“ Dear me! that would be comparing it to a wooden one ! But I 
wonder what is become of Helen ?” 

“ She is not wanted at this moment. She is very pretty; but you, 
dear Miss Louisa,” said Jerry, growing dangerously energetic, “are 
prettier still I You ore indeed I And I always thought so — all the 
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way out—though I never told you so 1 I never did, because I feared 
I should offend you . . . * 

“ 'Where can Helen be ?—Helen I” 

“ Don’t call her, dear Miss Louisa; let me tell you how I.. . 

“ Really, Mr. Silliman, Tm qyite frightened that Helen does not 
come. I must go and see after her, while you keep watch here. 
Stay; look there! Is not that smoke rising, a long way off, over 
those low rocks?” 

“"Wlmtis the matter?” asked her sister, returning hastily fi*om 
the interior of the cave. 

“ The smoke, Helen ! Do you see the smoke ? there. . . . ” 

1 do ; and, listen ! Was not that the sound of muskets firing?” 
said Helen, excited. 

“ The sound of firing,” said Louisa, ti'embling. 

“ Yes, the sound of firing. There, again ! I am sure it is ; but it 
is a long way off: it conies from a point to tlic right of tlio smoke.” 

“O Heavens!” exclaimed Louisa, “then they are fighting at 
this very moment, and dear papa perhaps is killed !” 

“ I hope George will not bo rash!” unconsciously uttered Helen. 

“ It imist be the boats attacking the brig,” said Mr. Silliman. 

“ Wliat cun the smoke mean ?” said Helen, anxiously. 

“T know that something dreadful is happening,” said the timid 
Louisa, bursting into tcai's, and sinking on to the log of a tree, which 
had been placed in the cave for their accommodation. 

“ Go,” said Helen to Mr. Silliman, “ Und try to sec what is 
going on.” 

“ But, Miss Helen,” he remonstratyd, “ remember that I promised 
not to leave my post.” * ^ 

“ Then I will go myself,” said Helen. “ Don’t be frightened, 
Louisa ; Mr. Silliman shall remain with you, and I will go to the 
edge of the bay, and try to find out wbnt is going on. There can be 
no doubt of our party getting the better ; but, perhaps .... But 
the sliortest way is to go and see.” So saying, notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of Jerry, who was sorely perplexeil between liis notions 
of gallantry, which prompted him to accompany Helen, and liis sense 
of duty, and his inclination also to remain with Louisa, the spirited 
girl issued forth from tlic cave with a ship's cutlass in her hand, and 
was presently lost to their sight behind the iDcks and bushes. 

** The smoko grows thicker, but the firing is more faint,” observed 
Jerry. 

“ I hope nothing will happen to Helen 1” 

“ There is no danger, Miss ; the bushrangers are far away, to judge 
from the sounds; and they say there is no fear ot meeting with 
natives in tliis part of the island.” 

“ But natives perhaps might come ?” 

“ I Avish your sister had not gone,” said Jerry ; “hut she will soon 
bo back.” 

There was a pause in the conversation for some time. Lousia was 
anxious and nervous, and Jerry was endeavouring to contrive some 
means of renewing the declaration which the return of Helen had 
interrupted. 
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wish you would have the kindness to stand up on these pieces 
of wood, and trj if you can See Helen,’* said Louisa. 

Jerry mounted on the wood. 

“ I can’t see any thing of her,” he said. 

<‘Dpn’t you think she has been gone longer than was necessaiy ?” 

“ She has been gone a little longer than I expected,” replied Jerry, 
doubtingly. 

“ Had you not better go and see after her ?” said Louisa, anxiously. 

“ Apd leave you alone. Miss Louisa?” 

“ If you wish to oblige me,” said Louisa, hesitating and crimsoning 
slightly, you will do what I wish.” 

** 1 will go directly,” said Jerry, dismounting from the pile of 
timber. “ But T don't like to leave you alone.” 

“It will be only for a minute; just go to the other*side of that 
rock, and look about you.” 

“ I will run there and back, then, ns fast as I can,” said Jerry. 
“ Take this pistol; you are not afraid to fire off a pistol ? See, 
it’s quite a little thing, compared to my musket; and if you hear 
any sound to alarm you, let it off. Not that it will be necessary, for 
I shall not be away more than a minute or two, and you will scarcely 
lose sight of me all the time. Now I’ll run as quick as I can ; and 
when I come back, perhaps you will allow me to .... ” 

“ Run—and run quick,” said Louisa. 

Jerry girded up his loins, and ran as quick as he could. 

Louisa remained at the entrance of the cave behind the wood¬ 
work for some time listening attentively, and straining her eyes to 
discover her sister or Mr. Silliman coming back ; but to licr surprise 
the latter did not return as sfte expected. She held her breath and 
listened, but she could hear noticing; and neither her sister nor Jerry 
came. She had licr right arm extended, holding the pistol as far from 
her as possible, and in no inconsiderable fear lest it should go off, 
with a terrible shock, of its own head. In this posture she remained 
for many minutes, which seemed to be as many hours, waiting, and 
listening, and trembling with apprehension. She cast her eyes back 
into the interior of the cave; but on that side all was dark, and 
the obscurity of its uncertain recesses dulled and frightened her. 
She began to experience the fear which is apt to overtake the timid, 
and especially those of the gentler sox, when they find themselves 
alone and exposed to unknown danger. She tried to fire oft‘ the 
pistol; but in her state of alarm, not understanding how to set the 
lock, she pulled at the trigger with her soft and feeble finger in vain; 
and every now and then she endeavoured with anxious eyes to pene¬ 
trate the deptlfi of the cavern, whose darkness filled her with vague 
fears of some native, or something on the point of emerging from its 
recesses. At last, her fear altogether mastering her, and feeling it 
less terrible to seek for her sister in the bush than remain where she 
was, with the courage of desperation she clambered over the fortifi¬ 
cation of logs, and with her pistol in her hand, which she feared alike 
to hold or to relinquish, she rushed towards the bay, in the direction 
taken by her sister. 

She looked around her, but she saw nothing. She listened, but 
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she could hear nothing, Tliere was a high ridge of rocks between 
her and the ba^: remembering that it Bad been planned that a party 
of soldiers should be stationed to the right, she ran forward in tirat 
direction. She wandered for some minutes, lost, and confused, 
frightened at meeting with no one, when on a sudden a sight ipet*EW 
eyes which stopped the current o^her blood, and froze her heart with^ 
her ! She could not scream • she could not move I She sank down 
behind some rocks, and with" eyes glazed with terror, stared through 
a cleft at the appalling scene before her! 


THE PRESS. 


For this great fact all men must no^ confess-- 
A power exists which reigns supreme — The Press ! 

A power for ages to the world unknown: 

A tyrant now — to despotism^grown — 

It swallows up all others, in its own.— 

A wonderful embodiment of mind — 

Monstrous — intangible — and undefined ; — 

A modern hydra — which, with countless heads. 

O’er the whole earth its voice in whirlwinds spreads ; 
Rousing men’s angry passions at its will: — 

Who shall foretell its course — for good or ill ? 

A Fragment 
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THE BAR 0F<ENGLAND. 

(from the papers op the late J- E- A., ESQ.) 

There is one quasi-professional class, however, in whose favour 
the rule of a cessation of their occupation at any period, cither be¬ 
fore admission or call, seems to be tacitly abandoned. 1 now allude to 
that important body of individuals, in whose presence js lodged a 
silent power of control, ecjual, if not superior, to the highest author¬ 
ities of the realm, over every court and assembly from the House of 
Lords to a Police Office, — the Reporters of the Public Press. Of 
these I have known several who have been admitted and called, with¬ 
out a moment’s intermission of their active duties, nay, whose only 
means of reaching the Bar was derived from the remuneration received 
in their capacity as Reporters. In this situation a certain law adviser 
of the crown remained for some years, both as a student and a bar¬ 
rister, though he is foolish enough to repudiate his early connexion 
with the newspapers.* It will not require much research to discover 
the cause of this exemption from a scrutiny imposed on other appli¬ 
cants for admission to the brotherhood. A contest between the Pj’ess 
and the Inns of Court is by no means desirable. For many years 
past, therefore, while Reporter^have refraine^ from thrusting their 
occupation before the Ben^ihers, and thus compelling the latter 
to notice them, they have been suffered to glide quietly along the road 
to legal rank and dignity. On one occasion only were they threatened 
with banishment from the legal forum, and, as the circumstances 
under which the attempt was made deserve a more than cursory 
allusion, I make no apology for stating them. 

In the month of February, 1810, the lawyei*s in the House of Com¬ 
mons were startled by a notice from Mr. Sheridan of the presentation 
of a petition, praying relief against an oppressive order of the 
“ Council ” (for so the Bench is there called) of Lincoln’s Inn, 
“ That no one who has written, for hire, in the Newspapers, shall be 
admitted to do ‘ exercises ’ to entitle him to be called to the Bar.” 
This extraordinary specimen of aristocratical presumption, though 
including, in effect, all the working establishment of a journal, from 
the chief editor^ to the printer’s devils, was very well understood 
at the time, as my father has informed me, to be levelled principally 
against the Reporters. As it happened, a well-known Reporter in the 
Courts of Law and Parliament, named Farquhai’son, was the first to 
feel the weight of it. Applying to the steward of Lincoln’s Inn for 
the necessary forms, that officer apprised him that by virtue of the 

c 

* Many eminent lawyers are now acknowledged to have been reporters. Lord 
Campbell U the highest living proof, lie having been for many years employed by 
Mr. Perry (or more correctly Hrie) of the Morning Chronicle,— Ed. II. M. 
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above rule he could not be admitted for the purpose of being ulti¬ 
mately called to the “ Bar.” In every refipect, save being a Reporter, 
he was acknowledged to be eligible. The mere barren dignity of 
“ membership ” of the Inn was, however, left open to him. Declin¬ 
ing to assume a rank which, unc^er the circumstances, would have 
been equivalent to a voluntary degradation, and without seeking ad¬ 
mission into another Inn of Couii;, Mr. Farquharson at once consulted 
Sheridan, and under his auspices presented a petition to the House of 
Commons, detailing the facts. This was done February 23, J810, 
and the short but sharp and earnest debate which ensued on it, on the 
23d of March following, was well calculated to blanch the cheeks of 
the proudest of the illiberal and vainglorious parties to the order in 
question. Sheridan and Dr. Lawrence ably showed the inevitable 
results of sudh a rule from the operations of the past; when, had it 
been in force, many who, connected with newspapers, subsequently 
became ornaments to the profession, would have been unknown, while 
it tended to stigmatise eminent characters like Johnson and Burke. 
It was also publicly stated that of the Reporters then attending 
Parliament, eighteen, being I believe a majority of them, were 
actually graduates of Oxford or Cambridge, a circumstance demonstra¬ 
tive that the rule was operating not against the illiterate, but the 
educated. But the most effective, as the longest, speech of the 
evening, was that of Mr. Stephens, afterwards a Master in Chan¬ 
cery, and for thirty-five years a member of Lincoln’s Inn, whose 
manly, bold, and independent candour seems to have stopped, at 
once, every attempt either to retain or excuse Ihc objectionable 
order. First drawing an affecting picture of a student of family 
and fortune, educated tn the midst of comfort and plenty, early 
destined for the Bar, and pursuing his course to it under the most 
favourable circumstances, he supposed misfortune, beyond Ids power 
to control or avoid, suddenly clouding his prospects and depriving him 
of all the resources on which he depended for a successful career. 
While suffering under this calamity, he further supposed him to 
receive and accept an offer of employment for his talents, on a public 
journal, with a view to be thus enabled to maintain Ids position so 
far as to continue in the course marked out for him in happier 
days. lie then showed him, while depending for his support on 
Ids situation as a Reporter, yet ready to perform all the prelimi¬ 
nary obligations required of him, applying for leave to go through 
the ceremony of “exercises*,” and experiencing another heart-rend¬ 
ing disappointment, in a reply that he had disqualified himself to 
join the Bar, because — he had written — for hire, — for a newspaper. 

“But,” Mr. Stephens then added, “this case is not*an imaginary 
one. It really did exist. All but the rejection, which did not take 
place, because no such rule as that in question had then been made. 
Thirty years ago f it was the case of the individual who has now the 


• Tlie meaning of this term viU be hereafter explained. 

f Mr. Stephens thus appears to have been one of our earliest parliamentary re¬ 
porters. There were persons living at this time who well recollected him ** in the 
gallery.’* He was also the author of a pamphlet, called ** War in Disguise, or, the 
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honour to address jou. Many a time in yonder gallery have I npted 
down the speeches of the nfembers of this honourable House. 1 had 
otherwise never been qualliicd to advocate in it the cause of those 
with whom I was once associated.” Then after mentioning the names 
of several other members of Parliament who had also been Reporters, 
he added, “ But if poverty, or humility of origin are to become re¬ 
proachful in the Inns of Court, many a proud escutcheon must be 
taken down,” 

I lyn informed by a gentleman who was present, that Mr. Stephens’ 
address occasioned an extraordinary sensation in the House. In vain 
the law officers* of the crown suggested that the judges were the 
proper authorities to decide on the matter of Mr. Farquharson’s com¬ 
plaint. Tliey were compelled, at last, to pledge their influence 
towards tlie abrogation of the rule, and, on this assurance, the petition 
was withdrawn by consent. The obnoxious order was consequently 
repealed. Mr. Farquharson then, contented with his victory, declined 
contemptuously to be admitted. 

I should omit an interesting fact, if I failed to advert to the curious 
origin of this order. From the statement of Sir John Anstruther, a 
member and bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, and the Solicitor-Generaf, it 
appears that about three years previously, some bar»’ister8 after dinner 
in their hall, having determined that the company of Reporters was 
derogatory to their ‘‘caste,” prepared a written resolution to this 
effect, which they immediately forwarded to the bencliers, wlio Imd 
now retired to their private room. Wlien I mention that the first 
signature to this resolution was that of Mr. Clifford, the celebrated 
leader in the O. P. or Old Price disturbances at Covent Garden 
Theatre, in 1809, there is soib'c ground to presume that one of the 
party, at all events, was not actuated at this instant by sober reason ; 
and another argument that the evening was somewhat advanced may 
be found in the fact, that when the proposition reached the benchers* 
room, it was received by four only of that body. AVhich of the four 
presided on the occasion of considering the resolution does not ap¬ 
pear. The Solicitor-General asserted that Lord P>skine was in tlic 
chair, and proposed an order in the terms of it; but that Noble Lord, 
on the following evening, from his place in the Upper House, un¬ 
equivocally declared that he was not only not present, but that he 
knew nothing of the order, of which, moreover, he disapproved. As 
1 do not And that the learned law officer of the crown ever ventured 
to repeat his assertion, and as Lord Erskine’s public character for 
liberality well justifies us in crediting his counter-statement, we may 
safely conclude that if the Solicitor-General himself was not one of 
the four bencHers, he had, at least, received his information from some 
others whose recollections were rather obscured. Then, pursuing the 
natural train of reasoning arising from all these circumstances, wo 
cannot avoid a strong suspicion, that when the order was proposed 


Frauds of the Neutral Flags,*’ which attracted ^uch attention in 1807, when the 
assutanee afforded to France by America under a neutral flag was in question. 

* Sir Vicary Gibbs, Attorney-General, and Sir Thomas Plomer, Solicitor- 
General. 
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and made, both barristers and benchers were too much engaged to 
give it due consideration. * 

The other Inns do not appear to have ever adopted the order; but 
I have been informed that while the “ Temple ” would give no opinion 
on it, Gra/s Inn met it at once with a decided negative. This I can 
readily believe, as Gray’s Inn has always been regarded as less ex* 
elusive than the others, though in one instance it was certainly found 
wanting in liberality. I allude to the case of Arthur Murphy, the 
dramatist, in which the question was mooted whether person^ who 
had acted on the stage were fit to be members of an Inn of Court. 

Mr. Murphy having succeeded as a writer for the stage, was pro¬ 
bably possessed with an idea that he should be equally successful as 
an actor on it. Accordingly, in October, 1754, he made his first ap¬ 
pearance as Othello at Co vent Garden Theatre, where he performed 
for a few nights. The next season witnessed a second attempt at 
Drury Lane, with as little success as on the first, and he then appears 
to have abandoned the sock and buskin, his aspirations in this respect 
being, no doubt, like those of the artist in Basselas, a little beyond his 
powers of execution. In a short time, desirous of again appearing 
before the public, though in another character, he applied to be ad¬ 
mitted as a student of tiic Inner Temple. The benchers of this Inn, 
however, considering that he had already “ unlaced his reputation,” 
by his fiiilurc in one part, declined to afford him an opportunity of 
appearing in tliat of advocate, and, therefore, refused his application, 
notwithstanding his assertions that his performances were the results 
only of a humour of the moment — that he was not paid for them — 
and that he never designed to pursue the avocation of an actor as a 
profession. Not satislfcd with this judgment, he next applied to 
Gray’s Inn; but the benchers were here equally inexorable as those 
of the Temple in regarding a stage-player as unfit for the Bar, al¬ 
though one of his Majesty’s servants, and, consequently, neither a 
rogue nor vagabond.* At Lincoln’s Inn he was more fortunate. 
Here lie was not only admitted, but called through the influence, as 
stated by himself, of Lord Mansfield, who overruled so “ frivolous an 
objection as that of having been on the stage.” f 

I have some doubts whether, in point of fact, Mr. Murphy was not 
admitted at Gray’s Inn, though he might have been refused a call 
there. He is reported to have asserted that he ventured on arresting 
the treasurer for his fees J ; hut these would not have been required 
of him, had his admission been originally refused. Or, it is ^)arely 
possible that he might have deposited them, under expectations of 
admission, which were not realised. At all events, the stage-player 

* Tlie performers at the theatres in Drury Lane and Cuvent Garden are thus 
styled, because they perform by virtue of Royal patents, while the actors at any 
theatre, within twenty miles of London and Westminster, not similarly favoured or 
licensed by the Ix)rd Chamberlain, were considered “ rogues and vagabonds,” as 
acting in disorderly houses within the statutes 10 G. 2. c. 28. s. 2, and 25 G. 2. 
c. .SC, s. 2, the justices* license being confined to singing and dancing. The 
curious on this point may consult the ease of J’arsont v. Chapman, Carrington and 
Faync's Reports, vol. iv. p. 33. 

, f Stephens’ « Life of Horne Tooke,” vol. il p. 15. \ Ibid. 
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was called, and thus wc hare a precedent for supposing, under the 
authority of Lord Mansfield *too, that, if a person be tired of “ fretting 
his hour on the stage,” he may, on compliance with the rules ap' 
plicabie to other classes, be allowed a chance of fretting in another 
sphere. ^ 

There is one class whose avocation, once followed, is declared to 
cause a perpetual disqualification fur admittance, like that of the 
clergy. This is composed of persons who have held the situations of 
clerk^ to barristers, conveyancers, special pleaders, or equity drafts¬ 
men, and actually received the perquisites of such service.* Let an 
individual have successfully emerged from any other lay employment, 
though the most humble, he may freely traverse the road to the high¬ 
est distinctions &nd dignities attainable by a lawyer ; but the clerk of 
a barrister, or otlier certificated practitioner of an Inn* of Court, is 
as much forbidden the hope of reaching the level of his master as 
a Hindoo swineherd of becoming a priest. There is room to suspect, 
that this harsh provision has been evaded in one or two instances; 
but the mystery often attending the origin of fortunate barristers, 
who have risen from low beginnings, prevents our ascertaining whe¬ 
ther our suspicions be really well grounded. Tliis regulation is said 
to be founded on a supposed impropriety of the servant ever meeting 
his master in the same circle. However little regarded in other walks 
of life, the Bar carefully repel it. The clerks and other servants of 
merchants, attorneys, tradesmen, &c., may meet their masters in the 
sacred halls—these may salute each other — “da jungere dextrane ” 
— but the jjrcsence of barristers* clerks is profanation. Their com¬ 
pany at a “ Bar mess” is spoken of as forming an intolerable incon¬ 
gruity, only to be contemplated to bo guard6d against. A barrister 
(if no one else) would feci it difiicult to reciprocate compliments and 
familiarities over the bottle, in the Hall, with a man who, perhaps, 
but a few short years, in the memory of all, had received his gra¬ 
tuities, run his errands, and, it might have been, served as his groom, 
lacquey, or shoeblack, as well as clerk. Then, liow could a former 
master call his quondam servant in court, “ My learned friend ? ” 
Impossible! “ Confusion worse confounded ” could not equal that 

wliich would follow the admission of such persons to the honour of 
the Bar; 


-the treasure 

Of Nature’s germens tumbling altogether, 

£'cn till destruction sicken,” 

would afford only a faint comparison to it. 

As I am ad^essing myself to unprofessional readers, it would be 
unfair to them to withhold any information by which they may form 
their opinion on the subject. I must apprise them, therefore, though 
a little in advance, that barristers, certified conveyancers, and equity 
draughtsmen, are not supposed to receive their briefs and fees directly 
fropi their clients, whom they see only under particular circum- 

* The son of a barrister’s clerk is not under the same ban as his ftther, as a pre¬ 
sent eminent Queen’s Counsel can testify. , 
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stances. The clerks are, or arc supposed to be, the medium of all 
monetary and business arrangements. Xhe result is, that while the 
acquaintance of the principal and client is confined to professional 
intercourse, the clerk and the client maj, and often do, extend their 
intimacy, the former being thus oftener on better terms with the 
latter than tlie master. If, thereft)re, the clerk could reach the Bar, 
he might prove a formidable rival to him. This is the reason for his 
exclusion, suggested by those who forget the claim of the Bar to an 
elevation above the meanness and jealousy implied in it. For my own 
part, I will not assert * 

That the prolMtion bears no hinge, nor loop 

To hang a doubt on, 

but leave it tb the reader’s judgment. 

From the period when the lesser ceased to prepare for the principal 
Inns to within a few years a liberal education seems to have been 
viewed ns of minor consideration, in the admission to an Inn. The 
nature of the profession affords a presumption of its necessity, and the 
bcnclicrs have long ceased to make it a condition of membership. 
Latterly, however, the Inner Temple has instituted an examination 
into the classical attainments of every applicant, who is required to 
be })roficicnt also in the general subjects of a superior education. The 
tendency of the order requiring this examination places its design 
beyond a doubt. If persevered in, the Inner Temple will become in¬ 
vidiously exclusive, wliile it remains unadopted by the other Inns; 
and, if adopted by all, it will render an early preliminary (perhaps 
collegiate) course of study necessary for the Bar as for the professions 
of divinity and medicine. The ultimate result must be to limit ma¬ 
terially the number of applicants for admission, and thus to render 
legal preferments unattainable except by a class. The humble in¬ 
dividuals to whom the road is now open will then aspire in vain. 
The example oi‘ Scotland and the continental states * is certainly in 
flivour of creating education as a standard of qualification for the 
Bar ; but the question whether it is advisable to follow them in Eng¬ 
land, at the present day, and in the present condition of society, 
admits of many arguments into which it is not my intention to enter, 
as beside my purpose. 

Whether a person who has been a bankrupt, or has taken the be¬ 
nefit of the Insolvent Acts, will be admitted, is a very doubtful 
question. In a casef to which I shall hereafter allude, two persons 
arc referred to, though not specifically, as having been called under 
the circumstances, but 1 do not know that the question has arisen in 
regard to admission. * 

In Scotland two years* attendance at s university il required before an indivi^ 
dual can become even a writer to the signet, much less an advocate. In France 
the degree of “licentiate at law** must first be attained, after three years* study in 
“ law faculty,’* and a similar preliminary study is required in Germany, Spain, 
Italy, Holland, and, as far as I can learn, in all the other states of Europe. Even 
the United States, the offspring of England, have deserted our customs in favour of 
preparatory studies. 

^ f Hex V. Benchers of Gray’s Inn, 2l8t April, 1780, 1 Doyle’s Reports, 353. 
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The power of the benchers over tlie admissions has been declared 
absolute and uncontrollable.# The candidate may deservedly bear an 
unexceptionably moral character, and not be engaged in any occu¬ 
pation incompatible with the rank that he seeks to acquire: his qua¬ 
lifications may not be less than others who are pressing before him, 
but the benchers may yet pronoun6e a hostile decree, without assign¬ 
ing a reason for it; and the justice of that decree cannot be contro¬ 
verted by any tribunal whatever, not even by the judges of the 
superior courts, to whom, as visitors, an appeal is open when a call is 
refused. Such was expressed to be the “negation of law,” to use a 
phrase of Jeremy Bentham, in the case of Mr. Wooler. 

This individual, as some of my ancient readers may recollect, was 
in early life a compositor. During the tumultuous period that marked 
the declining years of George the Third, and the earlien years of his 
son’s reign, Mr. Wooler was a conspicuous advocate in the popular 
cause, and in this character it is acknowledged he displayed talents 
and acquirements of no common order, even in a rank superior to his 
own. He was an ardent attendant at the various debating societies 
of the time, and, in addition to thus publicly avowing his principles, 
he sought to promulgate them by a periodical publication, edited by 
himself, called the “Black Dwarf,” in which he attacked the govern¬ 
ment and its supporters. Some numbers of this paper arc remarkable 
for a feat, wliich had only once before been successfully attempted.* 
Mr. Wooler’s articles were “ set up,” as the printers say, in type, 
without any manuscript, the author being his own compositor, and 
composing in both senses, at tlie same time. By tlicsc means, unfor¬ 
tunately for himself in one respect, he became a sufficiently notorious 
public cliaracter, as a leader the party denominated Radicals. At 
length, acting on the suggestions of some professed friends, having 
meanwhile retired into quiet life, he determined on seeking his for¬ 
tune at the Bar, at which more than one of those who had distin¬ 
guished themselves as the principal speakers at debating clubs, and 
not improbably for hire, were now practising with success.f He ac¬ 
cordingly applied for admission as a student at Lincoln’s Inn, in 
Micliaelmas term, 1824. That his application was not regarded as 
that of an ordinary individual may be naturally inferred from the fa(;t, 
that the benchers postponed their decision on it until Hilary term, 

January - (a circumstance which also bespeaks uncertainty and 

division of opinion), when the steward informed him of the rejection 
of his application. As the list of benchers contains the names of 
Lord Sidmouth, Lord Bexley, Chai’lcs Bathurst, Manners Sutton, 
and of others, members and connections of the government which he 
had stigmatisG^a, on the one hand, and Jeremy Bentham, and others of 

• Mr. Tytler, brother of the well-known Dr. Tytler of Kdinburgli, and compiler 
of the first edition of the ** British Encycloptedia,*' published a volume called ** Un¬ 
written Essays,” embracing observations on natural and revealed religion, without a 
note or manuscript, composing them in type as the ideas occurred to his mind. 
And this volume is the more remarkable, because the author, unlike Wooler, was 
not bred a printer, but a scholar only. 

t A cousin of Mr. Baron Garrow told me that his success at the Old Bailey was 
owing to his acquaintance contracted at the Coachmakers* Hall, and other noted 
assemblies of the same date. But he did not publisli a *' Black Dwarf.” 
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** the adverse faction,” on the other, we may presume, not only that 
the resolution to reject was not unanimously carried, but that it was 
the result of party feeling, rather than of any objection to the private 
character of Mr. Wooler, which I have always understood to be be¬ 
yond dispute. His next step was, the transmission of a petition to 
the benchers, praying to be heafd in his own behalf, and to be 
informed of the reasons of his rejection; but this petition was not 
even acknowledged. He then addressed the judges; but was answered 
by letter from the clerk of the Cliief Justice of the Queen's Bench, 
that they had no power to interfere in the matter. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Wooler was advised to apply to the 
Queen’s Bench for a rule, directed to the treasurer and benchers of 
Jiincoln's Inn, to show cause why a mandamus should not issue, com¬ 
manding them to admit Iiim a member of that Inn, with a view to 
qualifying himself to be .called to the Bar. He moved the Court 
accordingly in person, on the 26th November, 1825, his address being 
more like that of a practising barrister than of one seeking to be in¬ 
itiated; at least, in my opinion. It was characterised throughout by 
groat fluency of language and power of argument. His effort, how¬ 
ever, was in vain. A few moments sufliced for deliberation, ere the 
Court declared that it had no authority over the Inns of Court, as 
those were mere voluntary bodies, not liable to any foreign juris¬ 
diction in respect of persons not actually members, or having an 
inchoate right of admission, and then only to the Judges as visitors,* 

It is, no doubt, presumptuous in a stuff-gownsman to distrust the 
Judgment of his seniors, but I cannot help thinking that the Judges 
wronged themselves, when they confined their authority to the calls. 
I can see that such a decision extricated them from a difficulty, but I 
disc^over no solid foundation for it. If tlte privilege which the Inns 
of Court enjoy of calling persons to the Bar is “ no more,” as was 
observed by the Court in the above case, than ‘‘a permission given to 
them by the Judges ” — that is, a mere delegated power — surely the 
principals can control the agents, throughout the full extent of their 
subordinate authority ? If they can control at the end, cannot they 
control them at tlie beginning ? What said the Court ? “ If, indeed, 

the benchers of these societies should carry the system of exclusion 
to such an extent, that the number of persons called to the Bar would 
be too limited to transact the public business with convenience, it was 
possible that the Judges might then interfere, and compel them to 
call more persons to the degree of barrister,” But, as the call im¬ 
plies a previous admission^ it follows, in the opinion of the four Judges 
(out of twelve) who formed the Court, that, as visitors, they could 
compel the benchers to admit more persons. If, thenj'ilhey have ju¬ 
risdiction in an extreme case, can it be possible they do not possess it 
in an ordinary one ? Does not a conclusion to the contrary, with all 
humility bo it asked, look very like a reductio ad absurdum f For 
this reason, though I have stated the authority of the benchers as to 
admission to be absolute, because it has been so decided, I humbly 
conceive that the decision is open to question, should the Judges be 

* The refusal of the benchers to admit Mr. Wooler excited much comment at 
ti^c time, and a good deal was promised to be done to compensate him on account 
of his loss. 
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Orel: required to consider it. At all events, Mr. Wooler’s case is a 
lesson to all young men coming to the Bar, not to become political 
adventurers until they have made their “ calling sure; ** though I 
sincerely believe, at the present day fhc benchers would regard only 
the moral fitness of the applicant for admission, and not his political'' 
conduct. ^ 

If a person be refused admission into one Inn, a note of the 
rejection is immediately transmitted to the others, pursuant to 
a rule that no person be admitted of one Inn who is rejected by 
another.* * * § ’ 

Having thus alluded to the circumstances afiecting the propriety of 
the admission, I will now suppose the applicant to be sans peur et sans 
reprochcy and, consequently, fully qualified to enter on his noviciate. 
The selection of the Inn for this purpose depends entirely-upon himself. 
As regards rank, all are equal; and the members of one has no superior 
professional advantages over those of another. A slight prestlgey 
perhaps, prevails in favour of Lincoln’s Inn and the Temples, but it 
is perfectly delusive. Those to whom facility of admission, of keeping 
terms, or a small difference in the expenses of admission and the 
annual dues are objects of consideration, usually give the preference 
to Gray’s Inn, which is certainly less expensive and troublesome than 
any other. But every Inn is now governed by the same general prin¬ 
ciples, although they differ in their practice, f As, however, I have 
not constituted myself a mere “ Law Student’s Guide,” I shall refer 
the reader to the work bearing that name, and the respective 
stewards for precise information upon these points. 

Whichever Inn be selected, the applicant must obtain a printed 
form from the steward, which he is required to fill up with a state¬ 
ment of his name, residence, and condition in life, and, usually, the 
name and occupation of his father, and such other particulars as may 
be required to show that he is a proper person to be admitted. This 
form is transmitted to the bencher acting as treasurer for the current 
year, who, if satisfied, will issue his fiat accordingly. The party 
must next enter into a bond with sureties for the payment of his 
annual dues; pay about 30/. for fees and expenses, and then the desired 
certificate of studentship will be handed to him. 

The student may consult his own convenience as to the period at 
which he will commence keeping terms, or “ enter into commons,” as 
it is sometimes termed, but he will not be allowed to do so unless he 
be sixteen years of age at least J, and have previously deposited one 
hundred pounds with the steward.^ As graduates of Oxford, 
Cambridge, or Dublin Universities of two years’ standing, however, 

* This rule was made subsequently to the case of Arthur Murphy, I believe a 
few years afterwards, as at the period when that occurred the Inns had no uniform 
regulations as to admittance and calls as they now have. 

f Some of these variances will appear as I proceed. 

\ Die age at admission does not seem of any consequence. 1 know a gentleman, 
a retired official, who entered his son — then two years old — to secure the rights 
of seniority to him. 1 am doubtful, however, how far the same liberty would be 
extended to a humbler individual than the one to'^ whom J allude. In fact he hinted 
as much. 

§ It has been said, certainly, that this deposit is only meant as a test of the party’s 
means, but surely the preliminary inquiry should be sufficient on this point. 
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arc exempted from making this deposit, speciali gratify it constitutes 
a glaringly invidious distinction between a small portion, tho 
large majoiuty of the population, which is aggravated by the reason 
alleged for requiring it, namely, as a security for tlie payment of tho 
commons. But this implied insinuation against tho honesty of those 
wlio do not happen to belong to these Protestant Universities looks 
so like an acknowledgment that the benchers are capable of admitting 
dishonest people, that I wonder they have not long since removed 
what is in fact a reproach against themselves.* , 

Since hlichaelmas Terra, 1835, however, the Inner Temple and 
Gray’s Inn have placed all sects on a level, by requiring every person 
to deposit the above amount, whether graduate or not; the Middle 
Temple followed next, but Lincoln’s Inu retains the regulation. It is 
probable, however, that this exception, cramiating, no doubt, from tlie 
religious rancour of former years, will soon, like many others, be a 
mere record of cxinred prejudices. 

Another small class of students, forming a perfect solecism in the 
system of the Inns of Court, is also exempt from this deposit. They 
arc known as “ Taucred’s Students j,” and belong only to Lincoln*^ 
Inn, under a will of Christopher Tailored of Whixley, in Yorkshire, 
who died in 1754, leaving considerable property to trustees for the 
education of twelve poor gentlemen, eight in divinity and physic, at 
Cambridge, and four in the Common Law at Lincoln’s Inn, the trea¬ 
surer of which is appointed one of tlie trustees. To be eligible as a 
student on this foundation, the candidate rtmst be a native of Great 
Britain, a member of the Lstablished Church, at least sixteen years of 
age, and in such lunublc circumstances as to be unable to obtain the 
education directed in the will, without the assistance of the charity; 
all Avliich facts must be stated in a petition to the trustees, accom¬ 
panied by a certificate of his nativity, religion, and baptism, by tho 
luiiiistcv of tbe parish iu which ho was born. The election is made 
by the trustees iu Lincoln’s Inn Hall, as a vacancy occurs, and the 
fortunate individual is entitled to an annuity of fifty pounds, from the 
time of his election until three years after ho is called to the Bar: in 
return, he must deliver a Latin oration in yearly rotation, upon the 
subject of tlie charity, in the hall of tho Inn. 

TJic initiatory process completed, wc will now follow the now-made 
student to the hall, where punctual attendance at dinners there pre¬ 
scribed for him, according to the ritual of each Inn, is an essential 
requisite for the degree of Barristcr-at-Law. Entering the vestibule, 
ho is clad in a black gown (one of a stock preserved, perhaps, through 
ages for the purpose), by the portei' of the Ian, or hij representative, 

* It is Raid that Sir Frederick Pollock moved its repeal at the Inner Temple 
(Z-flu' Magazine^ vol. xiii. p. 535.}. I believe this report, because I know him to be 
a mo^t liberal, hind-hearted man, notwithstanding his politics. Few put sons sus¬ 
pect how mucli wc owe to him for preserving us from the efforts made by gloomy 
fanaticism a few years since to deprive us of all enjoyment on Sundays. 

f Considering the presumptions, as I have already explained them* that students 
arc not in humble circumstances, this charity is certainly a solecism, as I havo 
termed it, though I am very far from objecting to it. I may remark, for the credit 
of all parties,^that, during the long time I have known the Bar, 1 never knew an 
•individual pointed at or even named as a “ Tancred’s student,’* 

sErTEUBsa, 1845. — »o. Jii. voL, XY, a 
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to whom a gratuity of one shilling is payable for its use ||^every 
term. Without this gown he twill not be allowed to dine, so sld^ is 
the adherence to some, if not all the ancient forms, 'llie stewara?>*® 
other officer of the society will next record his presence, and then he 
may take his seat at one of the tables provided for those of his class. 
The regular order of dining is that ot seniority, according to the date 
of admission; but the rule on this x^olnt is seldom enforced. 

Why “ Dining in the Hall ” should have been retained, while other 
and more useful ceremonies have been suffered to fall into desuetude, 
.is an interesting question for the curious. The cessation of legal 
tuition — the neglect to provide for a course of study by the Inns of 
Court, have been attributed by an eminent writer to the progress of 
luxury, producing idleness and dissipation both in teachers and 
scholars, and the profits of practice alluring men of abilities from the 
less distinguished employinent of instruction. I have some doubts of 
the validity of this reason, which are strengthened by the successful 
establishment of Law professorships in the two colleges of the London 
University, where talent of no mean order is engaged “ in communi¬ 
cating the principles of tlic science” to pupils. Deficiency of funds 
cannot be alleged, for the Inns are actually plethoric Avith wealth, 
which they can scarcely contrive to dissipate*, and Avhich is yet daily 
increasing. A dearth of able instructors cannot be predicted, for no 
experiment has yet tested the fact, and I ajn well persuaded that men 
of competent abilities and acquireme'nts Avould be found to accept the 
honourable post of teachers, as readily as Blackstonc accepted that of 
Viverian professor, at Oxford. 

When 1 dine in iiiy hall avery term, and survey the groups below 
me, both students and barristers, I feel humbled at the singular means 
allotted to them by which to rise to my station. Tlie mark of intel¬ 
lect is nowhere perceptible. They are mere animals, with superior 
powers of taste and gratification. They must partake of made dishes 
and strong liquors cre they can be qualified to enter the liighcr 
branch of a profession, Avhile a five years’ apprenticeship is required 
for the loAver one. Surely the real dignity of the former is not con¬ 
sulted by the present coiu’sc of qualifying for the Bar. My remarks 
may seem too strong to some, perhaps be unpalatable to otlicrs, but 1 
make them Avith the sinccrest desire to sec the Inns of Couii; assume 
the station to Avhich they arc entitled. Eating and drinking ansAvers 
no purpose that would not be as easily and more honout’ably attained 
by a series of lectures on that law, the interpreters of which arc 
created by them. 1 am no enemy to social and convivial meetings, 
but to make them conditions of rank appears to me humiliating to 
every member of the Inns whose halls arc thus made to remind us 
rather of Odin’s palace of Valhalla, than an assembly of students on 
their course to an honourable profession. However, such is the mode, 
and as such I have to describe it.' 

* Witness the proposed new hall in Lincoln's Inn, and the library of Cray's Inn. 
The contract price for only building the former is,75,OOOl., while the total cost Avill 
probably exceed 100,000/. 1 For the latter 40,000/. is intended to be expended ! 
[A survey of the cQstly fabric now completed will remove any doubt on this 
point, Lo. Hi M.] 
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BY A WANDEHEll. 

It is the Countess IlAnN-HAHN, I believe, who says, in one of her 
many published “ TVarc/s,” that Bohemia is a melancholy, colourless,*' 
and uncomfortable land. The far-travelled Countess asserts much 
tliat she docs not give herself the trouble to prove. She is one of 
those who satisfy themselves by gliding along the surface of tilings, 
and who have no object in going deeper. She puts to paper that 
whicli runs first to her pen •, and, indeed, cannot be blamed for so 
doing, since her aim is, in the first place, to amuse and please herself, 
and in the next to amuse and entertain others. In respect of Bohe¬ 
mia, her ladyship has committed a grievous error. All that she knows 
of Bohemia is tliat portion of it that lies behind Prague, looking to 
Crenna,—a very small portion of the kingdom, and certainly not the 
most attractive. The Countess may certainly lose sight of colourless 
Bohemia by journeying eastwards, where she shall receive wholesome 
counsel for the future from the variegated and glowing scenery that 
must inevitably enchant a spirit so enthusiastic as her own. 

What pen shall faithfully describe the gorgeous forest-land, the 
deep and stilly vales and Jiollows, the mountain views, the innumer¬ 
able and towering hills, the marvell'ius and fairy hues in which the 
landscape glows at tho*hour of sunset! ^In the hot South—in Spain, 
Italy, and Greece—colours may be wai'mer and more intense: it is 
impossible for them to be more ethereal and softer, more touching, 
and (dare I say it ?) more elegiac. And then the autumnal tints that 
linger on the foliage, — deep red and orange glittering through the 
dusky ))iuo and fir, like some mysterious fire streaming over the 
mountains. Is there a landscape-painter devoted to his art, and eager 
to associate her with fresh and undiscovered beauty, let him come 
hither and take delight in the wild but incomparable bed of the foam¬ 
ing Iscr. He shall do himself some service, but the world more; and 
they shall reward liim better than the poor author who lacks the ability 
to present a true and satisfying picture of this romantic and sublimest 
portion of neglected Bohemia. 

Wc proceeded on our way, with the true Bohemian step, that is to 
say, running rather than walking, still ascending »nd descending, 
now amongst scattered groups of houses, now through villages with 
churches and chapels, across small bridges and wooden pathways, by 
rushing saw-mills, by fulling and glass-cutting mills, until we reached 
St. Stephen's height. The sun was hastening to his repose, but illu¬ 
minating the widely extending prospect before quitting the scene 
entirely. Before us, covered with a light blue mantle, rose the lofty 
cone of Jeschken; at a lesser distance, in part dark violet, in part 
deep black, was an irregular hilly district, whose countless points of 
Jand sparkled lUe steel in the sunshine. In the valleys, night had 
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^ already appeared, attended by white streakg^^lbpour, that repl ented 
spirits. The view was grand anti most pedfiliar; so strange, so cTl^tic 
and primeval, that we were both suddenly impressed with the de^ 
awe. We stood in the heart of the Bohemian villages. All that re¬ 
ceived light above us at the mountain edge, all that steamed beneatli 
our feet in the gloomy valleys, were genuine Bohemian villages, 
attractive yet repulsive, uncanny-looking, yet most alluring. 

Upon a small ridge of the hill stood, as usual, a custom-house. An 
old Bohemian, with a manly and open countenance advanced towards 
us, whilst we were still revelling in tlic beauty of the landscape. 

‘‘ Docs the path lead to Ticfenbach ? ” wo asked the official. 

*‘At your service,” he answered, in a friendly tone. “Whence 
conic you ? ” 

Wc named Ncuwald. 

“ Ah! Been to see the glass-works! A splendid sight I ” 

We agreed with the officer of police, and then inquired how long 
it would take us to reach Tiefenbach. 


“ Ah, you see,” replied our now acquaintance, “ that just depends 
upon yourselves. Put a brisk foot forwards, and in n good hour you 
arc in Tiefenbach. If you saunter like a fine gentleman, it shall 
take you full two.” 

We thanked the man for his civility and information, and were 
already a step or two forwards in our deep descent. 

“ Beg pardon, gentlemen,” began the custom-house officer aney; 
“you are no subjects of the Emperor?” 

“I am a Saxon,” said iny German companion. 


Ask your pardon a thousiwid times, gentlemen !” exclaimed the 
speaker, taking off liis hat. ,“ Saxony must be* a fine country, ami so 
free too 1 Arc you going much further into the kingdom ? ” 

“ Possibly.” 

“Pleasant journey, gentlemen, and good quarters! But slay a 
moment. If you have a mind to lodge well, and to quaff a pitcher of 
good Austrian, go on, it may be a mile further to the fir-wood, where 
you shall see the sign of the Paddle-staff. Til warrant you*ll find 
quality company at the Paddle-staff, and first-rate people from the 
great spinning-mills. Pleasant journey, gentlemen. God be with 
you! ” 

The instructions of a Bohemian official may be relied upon. We 
resolved at once, in spite of the distance, and the rugged road which 
we were sure awaited us, to trudge on to the fir-wood, and to resign 
ourselves to the good keeping of tlie Paddlc-stafi^ We rather leaped 
than walked into the wild but in many parts richly cultivated valley 
of the black Desse. 


Meanwhile night came on; the stars shone brightly, but the air 
was very cold;' The mountains, strewn with grotesque groupings of 
rock, with their numerous side valleys, stepped forth in dusky softness 
from the moving greyness of the night. Wc could only, alas I guess 
at the loveliness of this endless valley; but we were soon amply in¬ 
demnified by the singular view of Tiefenbach, that most busy of 
Bohemian watering-places. 

The Bohemian is called lazy, and the charge that 


lE^ought against. 
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him is not wholly without foundation. It is true that he quietly lets 
things come to him; but once engaged in the practice of an art, and 
there is no one who shall outstrip him in the prosecution of it. Like 
all Sclavonians, ho possesses an extraordinary talent of imitation, 
and a quick eye for artifices, which he knows how to exercise for liis 
advantage. l^Ianufactories, although less numerous and extended 
than in Saxony, have still secured a firm footing in Bohemia ; and 
the land itself, rich in its powerful and many mountain streams, is 
favourable to the establishment of great works which require the 
energy of the watery element to give them activity. The Bohemian 
avails himself of the aid of the harmless water rather than of the 
costly steam-engine; and hence it is that one perceives, in most of 
the valleys watered by brooks and streams, high, many-floored manu¬ 
factories, 4n which such an occupation as cotton-spinning and cloth- 
shearing are most industriously pursued. 

The magnificent valley of the Dcsse with its rapid waters, seem 
created for the establishment of such factories ; and the Bohemian, 
who is ever a speculating character when once roused, has not been 
slow to perceive and use his opportunity. We counted not fewer 
than six considerable establishments which already in the distance, 
looked out unto the dark night, like fairy palaces built in the air, in 
which elves and fairies and the spirits of the mountain are wont to 
hold their nightly festivals. 

After a long and fatiguing march, the narrow valley was suddenly 
closed by a colossal edifice, ornamented with a tower. The red light 
which streamed from its side wing explained its destination, although 
at first we were held in doubt respecting it, by n shrill and, at a dis¬ 
tance, melodious tonof which issued,* we thought, from the building. 
U 2 >on our nearer approach the sound iXigcncratcd into a noise caused 
by the quick revolutions of a gigantic iron wheel. The street,-hero 
assuming the shape of a bad highway, curved into a kind of side 
valley, from which there poured a quick and vigorous rivulet. 
Houses lay on all sides, and further away, towards the closing moun¬ 
tains, were more and less clear points of light. Kvery thing an¬ 
nounced the presence and activity of human beings. From a large 
stono building issued the hollow buzz of many voices ; two or tlu*ec 
jaded liorses were satisfying their liungcr from a manger, close to 
which stood a jolly-looking fellow smoking his wooden pipe. We 
had arrived, without hurt or accident, at the Paddle^staff. 

Tlie inn was crowded with guests — a confusion of all sorts of 
people. It is true there were few of what is generally called genbug 
there. Ilalf-civiliscd factory men or secretaries (as*! heard some of 
them called), or whatever else they might be, made a great noise, and 
seemed to be the spokesmen for the rest. In one corner of the room 
a few Bohemian boors were taking their pleasure out of a drunken 
butcher — a perfect model for Caliban — whose wits were running 
wild in loose and profane ribaldry. Tlie whole company smoked so 
fearfully, that upon our entrance wc could at first distinguish only a 
mass of human figures, moving through the grey atmosphere, in 
which the tallow candles burned with a very sickly light. 

B s 
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The belated guests caused a slight interruption to the hubbub. A 
man, whom we accounted our Ifost, stepped up to us with many pro¬ 
found bows, kicked out his hind leg, and asked our pleasure. At the 
moment every one was silent but the besotted butcher, every eye was 
turned towards us, measuring us from liead to foot, and seemingly 
with the greatest curiosity. TJie landlord made another low bow, and 
again askod our pleasure. My companion looked at me smilingly, as 
I regarded our host with suspicion. 

“AVhy do wo cause this sudden silence?” I half whispered in 
English: 

ril wager you a hundred pounds,” replied my friend, in the same 
tone, “ that they mistake us.” 

“Wc shall see,” said I, turning to the landlord, whose gaze was 
fixed upon mo with the greatest interest. “ Well,” I continued, ad¬ 
dressing the master of the house, “ our pleasure is to have as good a 
supper as you can put before us, a generous glass of beer, and then a 
wholesome bed to pass the night on.” 

A scrape of the foot and a sly laugh was the ac<iuicscing answer; 
but this was quickly accompanied by the following words ; 

‘‘ Ah, sir, you are a great wag. You come a great way, sir, don't 
you ? ” 

‘‘ Yes; tolerably far: but now, sir host, as you have heard our 
pleasure, as quickly as you can, attend to it.” 

“ Now, don’t take it rude of me, sir ; but tell me honestly, ai’C you 
not a wedding bidder ?” • 

“A what!” I exclaimed, laughing aloud, until the landlord him¬ 
self was obliged to join in, anc^ with him, all the previously silent 
guests. “A wedding bidder!” The landlord*'rcad in my astonished 
face the mistake he had committed. He held his peace with the best 
grace he could command, and conducted us immediately with many 
apologies to a corner of the room where stood an unoccupied table. In 
another minute or two he placed fresh lights before us. 

“ But tell me, sir,” ho said, in a voice which could not be heard by 
any but those to whom it was addressed, “if you arc no wedding 
bidder, why do you go dressed as one ? ” 

“ How so ? ” I asked the man, puzzled to know to which portion of 
my attire he referred. The landlord laughed, and pointed to my 
breast. 

“Ah!” said he, “what means that little fir-branch?” and he 
winked his eye knowingly at the same time. His hand touched a 
small branch of a tree, which, on account of its singularity, I liad 
broken off on ny journey, and had stuck into my coat for want of a 
better place, *l)i>on explaining the history of the branch amidst 
renewed laughter, I learned from our honest landlord that it is 
the custom, in these mountain valleys, for the man who bids the 
wedding guests to a marriage to wear upon his breast a green fir- 
sprig, which is usually bound round with a red fillet of silk. Tlic 
latter, in our case, was indeed wanting; but the landlord concluded, 
from its absence, that we had come fromT remote parts, where the 
'silken band might be dispensed with. ^ 

After this a^eeable interlude we had no cause tcfc^plmn of our 
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host. He finswered our questions with the utmost readiness and' 
good will, and was full of praise of <1iUb great spinning manufactory 
at which we had arrived, and which he boasted had not its equal in 
the world. * 

“ It is a pity,” said he, " that you had not come a quarter of an 
hour sooner. Tho Baron was noro, who lives above in yonder fine 
house, and he would have been glad to show the gentlemen over the 
factory ns early as they pleased to-morrow morning. But I dare say 
wo can manage it now. If you have a mind to it, I will send your ’ 
names to the Baron. Oh, ho is a splendid fellow ! Kind-hearted 
and good — a true-born nobleman! ” — 

Our time, or rather that of my travelling companion, was scantily 
measured out; but water-wheels were nodding, spindles and cylindert 
^verc whijiping ; a large and crowded factory — a small world, in tho 
contemplation of which both of us took delight, stood before us, and 
wc formed our determination. Meanwhile the landlord had covered 
tlu^ tabic. A stout Bolicmian girl, with a dark countenance, and 
raven black hair, with a black velvet band and golden medal about 
her robust nock, approacihed us with liighly seasoned dishes^^ just as 
tJu* Bohemian loves to cat them — and wished us, in a friendly voice, 

a good appetite ” for our luxurious repast. 

Every thing was thorouglily Bbliemian, — the apartment, the 
doings, the people, and, most of all, our night quarters, of which more 
ftnun. Outside the house, nationality was as distinctly impressed. 
Notes from a violin came across tlic rapid sti*eam, to which a clear 
voice sung some bold Bohemian ballad. Nothing was wanting to 
comi)lctc a picture as novel to me aPi it was original and picturesque. 
Of the company present, many listened to fearful talcs of robberies 
and murders which had come to pass in the neighbourhood a short 
time before. One read aloud the life and adventures of a six-fold 
inurdcror, (written in and verse,) who had been hanged two 

days before. The wliole seenc would have afforded no little enjoyment, 
had it not been for the overpowering tobacco-smoke, and tbe unbear¬ 
able drunken butcher, who tumbled about the room like an animated 
beer bari*ol, and would get into conversation with every body. To 
CRcaf)e this gentleman’s civilities wc were at length compelled to visit 
our slecping-x'oom. A pretty bedchamber, with a charming prospect 
towards the vale of Dcssc, was assigned to us; not, however, without 
the intimation given, as a matter of course, that wc should find in it a 
third comi>anion for tho night. It is not genci*ally known, perhaps, 
that in the villages and towns of Bohemia, people of both sexes sleep 
unconcernedly in tlic same room, whether it be a lyge saloon or the 
smallest chamber. I mentioned the custom to a German friend with 
some expressions of surjirise. “Why siiould it not be so?” was his 
reply. “ Have we not myriads of priests, and confessionals in super¬ 
abundance ? How should the former be paid, and the latter filled, if 
there wv.tq not a great deal to confess and mucli to absolve ? Could 
our numerous clergy look so cheerful and contented with less sin and 
repentance?” The words were somewhat harsh, but I must confess 
that' I have oftener than once heard tho clergy of Bohemia openly 
accused of being the originators of this national but unseemly custom. 
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We were obligetl to reconcile ourselves to a practice which prevailed 
wherever we travelled in Boheilia (except in Prague and tlie watering- 
places), and w(i made no opposition on tlie occasion of which I speak. 
As it happened, liowcver, our companiojft’or this time was a gentleman, 
and not a Indj. 

About midnight we wore di.sturbcd*by the shrill tones of a bell. It 
was the signiil for changing hands in tlie niannfactory. Those who 
laboured up to midnight were relieved by others who quitted their 
beds at tlie same lioui*. Modern competition and spccnlation do not 
allow one minute to.be lost, but compel tlieir tj’ibutarics to unin¬ 
terrupted villanagG. Shortly after the bell had given its last sound, 
the door of the bedroom creaked, and our promised companion sought 
his pillow with a Iieavy sigh. 

The bright and early morning presented to us a new guest in these 
mountain regions—winter. Mountain and valley were covered with 
a glittering network of frost,—the water-trouglns and the very 
wijidows were frozen. The pure serene air, however, promised us a 
lin<^ d.iy, and enabled us to take no thought of the suspicious 
appearances on the small glass-panes. 

“ I tell you what,” said iny comj)anion, putting his nose out of hod, 
“it is absurd to think of s(‘niling to the Baron. You won’t 
catch him leaving liis snug box bp tltere to walk us over tlie factory 
this cold morning. Let us take our luck, and go to the factory alone. 
They’ll never tliink of refusing ns admittance, especially if you stand 
foremost, for you look like a pei'sonage of distinction.” 

“Or a wedding bidder,” added I, intciTiipting him. “J)o as' you 
will, hut let us lose no time.” 

My friend was right. We were received 2 )Alitely at the factory. 
The secretary, who was already in attendance, sent our names np to 
the Baron, and then conducted ns himself through the various chambers 
of the extensive building. I shall not attempt to describe the cer¬ 
tainly very artistically <;onstructcd water-mill, whicdi by itself sots the 
whole of the monster machinery in motion. I know too little of the 
matter to dare to sjieak with authority respecting it, or to hoj>e to 
give sound information to readers who take an interest in such j)ar- 
ticiilars. ISlorc imj)Oi'tant than the nmeliinery are to me the results 
with wliieh such machinery is necessarily accompanied. 'I’hcrc were 
some sixty cai’diiig machines in oi^cration, wliicli drew the raw cotton 
up in flakes from a species of trough, and dcpositcftlt again in broad 
woolly bands in another reservoir from which it was drawn ready for 
spinning. The remaining portions of the building were filled with 
spinning machines, two thirds of which were rendered useless in con¬ 
sequence of tlic^want of water. All the machines in operation 
employed about 400 persons; could all bo rendered available, 600 hands 
would be required; and how few, compared with llio number of 
whizzing spindles, 160 of which arc set in motion by the working of 
a single machine—tended by a boy. 

The secretary entered unasked upon the details of tlic establish¬ 
ment. We learned from him that tlie ownor of this cotton manufac¬ 
tory (the largest, as it is said, in Bohemia) is the rich banker of 
Vienna, Mr.M—, and that the steel and ironwork of the machinery 
alone cost upwards of 80,000/. 
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A large sum,” said my companion. 

“ Nothing to signify,” replied the secretary. “ The Baron makes 
the thing answer well. You see labour is very cheap. We employ only 
boys and poor wenches to attend the machines, for grown up people are 
of no use to us. We tried it on at first j but we had so many broken 
arms and legs, that it cost the Barftn more in doctors* bills than the 
creatures earned. ‘ Tliia will never do,* says he j ‘ this work will 
make a bankrupt of us in less than no time. We must get brisk lads. 
They have supple limbs, can stoop and escape in a moment, and if 
any chance to suflFcr, we shall bo lot off cliouper in the end. There 
arc plenty of poor who will bo glad to earn a few ])encc, and poverty 
is always moderate in its demands and wishes.* Since that time two 
thirds of our hands have been made up of boys, girls and children, 
and we maiuvgc cleverly with them.” 

I’lio secretary smiled with true enjoyment as he pointed with his 
finger, in exemplification of liis wonts, to the confused muss of little 
hiboiirors and labouring mucliines. Boys and girls, from eight to ten 
years old, with crooked legs and inissliupcn feet, with dwarfish bodies 
even for tbeir ago, made their way like gnomes among the metal 
instruiueuts — shafts and bolts, all of winch seemed so many instru¬ 
ments of torture., craving for their fragile little limbs. My blood 
oUilled within me. All the children looked pale, scrofulous, and w'cak. 
1 could not fix iiiy eyes upon a single exception. Either their un¬ 
natural condition robbed them of their pith and marrow, or the tainted 
atiaos[»lierc was carrying on a slow destruction of tlieir vitals. 

“How often do these children work?** inrpiired iny friend. 

“ AN’hcn they arc in healtli, every day,” replied the secretary, 
smiling again. lie had»a pleasure in Smiling : there was a constant 
smirk on liia couiUcnniicc. He must have aocpiired it elsewhere — 
not here. 

“And when do they go to school?” I asked. 

Our conductor shrugged his shoulders. “ That is no affair of the 
Bai’on*s,” was his answer. “ The parents don’t trouble tliemselves 
mucli about it either, so long as the children can earn money; and 
tis for the boys and girls, — why they, you know, hate school, as a 
matter of course.’* 

“And the authorities?—tlio clci'gy?” added my friend, very vio¬ 
lently, for him. “ Can they look upon such neglect witli quietness ? 
or arc they ignorant of it ?” 

“I can’t exactly say,” answered the secretary, with Ins odious smile 
again, “If they were paid for it, pcrliaps the clergy would bestir 
themselves in the matter. As it is, they let things take their course.” 

My friend heaved a deep sigh, and from that mament lost all 
interest in the manufactory Avhich he had entered with such delight. 
AVe couhrnot remain longer in this cruel house of punishment for the 
uuoffendiug young. We thanked our smiling secretary for his at¬ 
tention, and departed. Scarcely were we in the open air, before my 
friend relieved himself of the anger which had accumidated in his 
honest bosom. • 

“ These are the people,” said he, “who demand constitutions, and 
who talk themselves hoarse to maintain them when tliey have once 
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got them. Here are the people who preach liberality in their journals 
and pulpits; who do homoj^c to the awakened freedom of the new 
generation, and boast that they have cast off for ever the ancient fusty 
chains of slavery. Oh, you deceive yourselves, ye clear-sighted blind 
ones! All your noise and boasting brings no freedom to the mi¬ 
serable people who dwell in lowl^ huts,—a people whom you do not 
know, have never known, and of Avhoni you take no care, for you have 
never heard their voice; and how should you hear it,—when they 
have no time to cry aloud, chained as they are to the benches, at which 
they ‘scarcely earn their daily miserable bread ? ” 

During our short visit to the factory, the bright autumnal sun had 
forced the unexpected and unwelcome winter back to his mountain 
lurking-place. ^ brisk wind arose, and formed, of the dispersing 
frost-wliite, llocky clouds, which passed like sheep across the sky. A 
lover of mountain! scenery sliould visit this neighbourhood as a 
pedestrian. My companion was charmed with it, and, notwithstanding 
his previous discomfort and present haste, lingered to make his 
observations upon the various clmractcristic formations of tlic pri¬ 
mitive rock and tlic horizontal layers. 

The road from 'Paunwald to llcichenbcrg runs through a number 
of villages, which for the most part join one another. The most con¬ 
siderable of them is Morchenstcin, hcautifiilly situated on the 
Kamniec, with a church and chapel, both—particularly the latter— 
overlooking from above the broad and beautiful landscape. Here, too, 
the shuttle and the griiiding-mill, for the most part, give nourishment 
to the inhabitants. The cultivation of the land is unimportant, 
although the industry of the people and their need have taken pos¬ 
session, for the purposes of tillage, of every sfcrviccahle spot of ground 
up to the steepest margins’of the rock. Intercourse increased. We 
met again light waggons that dragged tlicir frail contents in an in¬ 
conceivable manner safely over the rocky and ill-made road, here and 
there repaired, as it would seem, by left-off boots and shoes, instead of 
stones. It occuri*ed lo my companion that a speculative pedlar might 
start a good trade here with little trouble. At Merchensttnn, our 
roads divided; official duties called iny friend back to Lusatia. 
Whilst he started with redoubled speed towards the Bohemian Man¬ 
chester, I struck off at a path at which a sign-jiost stood with the 
words “ Cesla do Gahlonze,'"' written upon it. Towards Gablonz 1 
dcsiixid to bend my steps;—fli’st, tliat I might enter the territory of 
the Iser from another point; and secondly, to find myself in a district 
of Bolicniia which has played a momentous, if only a short part in 
the eventful history of Germany. 
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It fell upon the night, 

And through its dark entangled hair 
Passing like a maiden’s finger bare, 

•It struck the earth with quick delight, 

Endymion. 


Ji. 

Lightly fell it as the dew. 

Softer was the waking touch it had ; 

With its low trail it ever drew 
A smile into the heart of shade, 

Endymion. 


in. 

On the grass it trembled . 

And moved tiloiig among the wient trees, 
And swept over the sullen leaves 
In the vale, like flocks assembled 
J5y the shepherd breeze, 

Endymion. 


IV. 


With a swift inclining 

Glides it toward the dewy woods. 

With serpent-coil and serpent-shining. 

Over the floods, 

Endymion. 


V. 

It search’d their inmost bowers, 

And like a tone upon the silence, fell • 

Into each dewy cave and holy dell, 

And di*ew its hand across the face of flowers, 

Endymion. 
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VI. 

To a hill it ctcpt, 

The which un oaVs huge arms enclose; 
Shadow/ fall the earth-seeking boughs, 

And below all softlj slept 

End/mioii. 


f vn. 

Since fall of da/. 

And the carl/ moon hath shone, 

Fair and chili as dreaming (da/, 

Slccpcth soft, slcepeth alone, 

£nd/mion. 


vin. 

It fell upon lus brow, 

It fell upon his dark and cover’d e/e; 
Beneath the warm wing of his lid 
It softl/ slid, 

Knd/mion. 


IX. 

_ r 

The coldl/-ki8siog ra/ 

His features fair /ct whiter made; 

Hid wet locks gone astra/ 

To the dark ground gave darker shade, 

End/mion. 


X, 

The while he doth recline. 

Deepen from the trees the shadows fine, 
Lighten from the sk/ the pale moon-ra/s, 
Shedding uucarthl/ grace, 

End/mion. 


XL 

Not one shaft alone 

G lances from the clouds upon the woods; 
All the earth and sk/, the moonlight floods, 
Gazing upon 


End/mion. 
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XIL 

( 

Through the charm’d tree 
Streaming, leaf and bough it seems to wake. 
Round it lying folded l^ke a lake, 

That she full clear may see 

Endymion. 


xm. 

Then the light and dew 
Mingling scatter forth a drcam*like hue, 

• Fulling on his check, a chilly rest, 
Earth-envcil’d he lies, and heaven-carest, 

Endymion. 

XIV, 

Sound like a step is licard 
Beating the silent earth with busy feet, 
Iluntcr-like falling, rising still and fleet, 
'Neath the moon-raining sky, 

• Endymion. 


XV. 

Garments appear and fade, 

Fluttering, cleaving through the wondering trees, 
And on the eager cpiick-pursuing breeze 
Tresses are laid, 


Endymion. 


XVI. 

Now the liglit intense 
Rises roundly into form and face, 

Folded about a garment and a sense, 

A robe of grace, 

Endymio^. 


xvn. 

Rest the pale feet, 

Glancing from the gloomy touch of night, 
Falls the long Irqps, ti’ailing like a light: 
The moon hath come to meet 


Endymion. 
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XVIH. 

Slxe came all swift and bold, 

And arrowy rays she at her girdle had, 
Wherewith she piercc|h through the shade 
That doth her path enfold, 

Endymion. 


XIX. 

But the heavenly beam 
Which within her as a soul doth move, 

And without doth swathe her as a sense, 

Was of a keenness too intense 
A mortal vision to beseem. 

And of a lustre all too cold for love, 

Endymion. 


XX. 

Then she, backward drew, 

And threw the golden shadow of her haii* 
Across her face; but ’twas too bright in hue 
Such glory to impair, * 

Endymion. 


XXI. 

Trembling now and shy, 

She puts her gloiy and her terror by; 

And with a sudden earth-born fear. 

She starteth back — yet ever lingcreth near 

Endymion. 


xxu. 

* • 

Then through her motions rung 

A music she could not repress, ♦ 

That spoke her love with softer tongue; 
The heavy dew of tenderness, 

’Keath which a still night-flower she hung. 
Gave her a gentle grace, 


Endymion. 
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XXIII. 

Anon more brave, 

Seeing he is on sleep intent, 

Slie his hand doth coyjy crave, 

While silence maketh soft descent, 

Sndymion. 

xxrv. 

And o’er his slumber deep, 

Bending, she doth touch his sealed eyes. 

, Still dost thou sleep ? 

Waken to a glad surprise, 

Endymion. 

GeRAHD FKAliKLlN. 


AUTHOR’S DIET. 

An author lives upon the breath of fame! 

Poor diet, by-lJic-byc — but that’s no matter: 
Becf-stcaks and beer are things too coarse to name- 
lie wouldn’t write so well if he was fatter I 
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THE CHRONICLES OF « THE FLEET.^ 

BY A PERIPATICIAN. 


No. V. 


cnAPTER n. 

THE turnkey’s DAUGHTER. 

I SHOKED three pipes that night, and I mention the circumstance to 
show how trivial circurastances'often lead to very important events ; 
for if I had not smoked that third pipe, I should not have met with 
the little accident that has given rise to the above observation. In 
talking of smoking, I must say that there is something very soothing 
in the enjoyment of a pipe; as to your cigars, and cheroots, and sucii 
things, they are mere vanities; tliere’s nothing like a clean white 
pipe, with its taper waist, and graceful bend in the back. It Certainly 
is a great help to contemplation. And it is worthy of observation, 
that in all countries there exists a practice either of smoking tobacco, 
or chewing a betel nut, or sipping strong, tea, or doing a something 
wliich is midway between employment and absolute idleness. Besides, 
the fumes of tobacco have a narcotic effect, which lulls the irritability 
of the nerves, whether arising from mental or corporeal causes; and 
the little fussy manipulation required, of filling your pipe, and faking 
a few whiffs ; laying it down and taking it up again ; knocking your 
half-smoked tobacco more closely togetlier; managing your pipe grace¬ 
fully, caressing it, and so on,—I say, that aU those little actions be¬ 
guile one of the tediousness of time, which, Heaven knows, sits hea¬ 
vily enough oh us sometimes in this weary prison! 

Well, as I was saying, I had just got to the end of my tliird pipe, 
and was thinking very earnestly of Ned—for I liked the young fellow 
—and of the cruelty of shutting such a buoyant young spirit as his 
in a debtor’s prison for life, perhaps, when I fell into a little doze, 
and my pipe falling down on the stone floor awoke me. I cannot ex¬ 
press in wjrds the sudden sliock and affliction that the sight of that 
broken pipe caused me. I was dreaming—or fancying, lialf-asleep 
and half-awake—that Ned had climbed the high wall of the prison, 
and had reached the revolving iron spikes at the top, when, the spikes 
turning round, ho had lost his hold, and had fallen into the yard 
below, where he was dashed to pieces I The little crash of my pipe 
on the flags concurring with this point of my dream, struck me pain¬ 
fully, and seemed like an evil omen of the fate of Ned’s enterprise. I 
was fidgety, and as the fira had gone out-i-for I was rather short of 
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coals just then—1 did not like my solitude, so 1 thought I would see 
if the shop was open, and get another pipe. 

Very luckily, as I thought, for me, though, as it proved, more 
luckily for others, I found the shop not shut up, and Nancy idone in 
it, clearing tlio counter before closing the door for the night. I saw 
in a moment she was very restless ; and when her eye caught sight of 
ino, as I came into the light, she blushed, and looked in an alarmed 
manner to the inner room, where her mother was sitting ; it was her 
father’s turn that night at the gate, so he was not there. The^e was 
a flap on the counter, turning backwards, to let persons in or out of 
the sacred interior within, and which was of course open at the bottom, 
the flap forming part ai' the counter when closed. Paying a little com- 
pUmeiit to Nancy, I asked for a pipe; but before she gave it to me, 
she went intt) the inner room, and asked her mother whether sho 
should open the new box, as they were much better than the others ? 

“ I’o be sure not, silly girl,” said her mother, in a half-whisper; 
“ use up all the old ones first; you will never make your fortune by 
shoi)-kccping that way, Nancy.” 

“ Ah ! motlier,” said the sly puss, ‘‘you can’t expect me to be so 
clevfsr as you and as she said tliis, with her elbow sho just gave 
the o[)en door a little twitch, as if accidentally, which caused it to 
close nearl}'^; and in a moment she took a bundle from a corner and 
thrust it sol'tly under the counter, where the flap was, so tliat it was 
easy for me to take it up. 

“ WJiat do you shut the door for ?” said her mother, from the 
inner room. 

“ Nothing, mother, it caught my dress, I suppose. I’ll just give 
tlir gentleman liis pipe.”* Taking down a quantity, slic tohl mo aloud 
to clioose one, and making as much clatter with them as she could, 
slic said to me in a whisper— 

“ 1 ake away the bundle—(piick!” at the same time giving it a push 
with her foot, so that it was thrust outside. She was going to say 
sonietliing more, but in her hurry, forgetting the bundle of ]}ipes at 
tlie edge of the counter slio whisked them ofl*, and they all fell on to 
the floor witli a terrible smash, which brought her mother into the 
room ill an instant. 

“ What in the name of .ill that’s precious have you done! Here’s 
half a gross of pipes broken all to bits! What will your father say?” 

“ I hope there’s one left for me,” said I, in a laughing w.ay, wishing 
to divert the mothei*’s anger from Nancy; hut sadly perplexed to 
know what to do with the bundle close to my feet, while poor Nancy 
was as pale as ii ghost, and trembling with fear lest her n^other should 
put her head over the counter and sec the article prepared for con¬ 
traband exportation. 

“ I’m afraid not, Mr. Seedy,” said the mother, as she picked up the 
pieces very ruefully ; “ hut Lord’s sake, child!” seeing her daughter’s 
perturbation, “ you needn’t take on so.” 

“ I’m afraid I was the cause of the accident,” said I, giving a look 
at Nancy. “ 1 fear it was hcr*eagcrncss to find a good one for an old 
friend like me that made her drop the pipes,” said I, bowing, and 
giving the bundle a gentle kick behind me. 

SKPTEMBXA, 1845.—'NO. III. VOXh IT. 
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“ Ah! Mr. Seedy,” said the old lady, “ you and I have seen a 
great many curious scenes in this place I But these times are not like 
the old ones! Tilings get worse and worse it seems to me instead of 
better. TJiere's not near so much money comes into the building as 
used to. IVe heard talk too, that-thcrc is to be no more imprison¬ 
ment for debt, and then what will become of us! The parliament 
folks ought to think of the mischief they do to all the people em¬ 
ployed about the prisons before they deprive us of our bread that 
way! J'm sure the Fleet is the genteelest prison of any of *cm. The 
Bench to be sure is more flashy, and the country air there is hotter 
perhaps for some people; hut it's not anything so snug and corii- 
fortahle as the Fleet; and then our place is so handy, a friend can 
pop in and see you without going out of his way; and we arc nearer 
the markets.” * 

“Very true,” said I, heartily wishing the old lady was not in sucli 
a chatty humour. 

“And I think, too,” said she, “that the Fleet is more respectable 
than the Bench, though Mrs. Strongbolt — she they call Brandy- 
faced-Kitty — will have it that all the lords and such like go to the 
Bench, because it’s more stylish than our place ; —but lor ! what’s in 
that? Don't they send people there for libels, and assaults, and all 
sorts of swindling! which must make the company very promiscuous 
to my taste. But with us there’s nobody allowed to come in but 
gentlemen, who of course can’t help getting into debt, as is natural to 
a gentleman, and they*ought to be pitied instead of being put in 
prison; though of course, inside it’s different; and 1 think that any 
one not paying what he owes here, ought to be punished, and shut up 
in the strong-room.” , ‘ 

“ Better not trust them,” said I, 

“And then we might shut up our shop! — No, Mr. Seedy, credit is 
the soul of trade, as my husband says; and that's why we always give 
credit in the most liberal manner to all those who we know can yiay. 
— Nancy, what are you fidgetting about so for?—As I was saying, 
no one is confined here except for debt, or for what they call con¬ 
tempts of court; which is proper, Mr. Seedy, as it stands to reason 
that tlie Lord Chancellor and the judges don’t like to have contempt 
shown to them; we shouldn’t like it ourselves I” 

“ I don’t think,” said I.... 

“ Just as you say, Mr. Seedy; I don’t think it’s of much use some¬ 
times ; and I must say, it seems rather hard to keep a poor man in 
prison for not doing what it is not in his power to do. There was 
poor Captai^ Ilardfast—he was in for near fifteen years, and was 
found dead in his bed—starved to death, some say;—hut I’m sure I 
don’t know the rights of it.—I often used to ask my liusband about 
him, and he always told me that he was committed for not paying 
costs ; I don’t know what costs, but some costs of court; and tlic law 
courts and the people about them, I understand, are very particular 
about getting their own money. "VVell,^—the poor man had no money 
to pay the costs, and so how could he do it ! But the Court said 
that it was being in contempt his not paying them! I’m sure I don’t 
understand it:—my husband has often tried to explain it to me, but 
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lie never could. For inj part, as I said to him, it was more con¬ 
temptible of the people of the Court to be so hard on a man for their 
money! Hah ! hall! Mr. Seedy. Don’t you think so ? But lie is 
dead and gone now, poor man, and so there’s an end of that story. 
Nancy, my dear, why don’t you go to bed, and not sit up talking ? 
Mr. Seedy, as you’ve got your pipe, perhaps you’ll excuse my frank¬ 
ness, blit you’re keeping us up.” 

“ Can you,” said I to Nancy, “ take the candle and look in that 
corner for one of the Dutch pipes with a Venus on the bowl ? ” — for 
1 was puzzled how to get the bundle out tlirough the door. “ Don’t 
let it fall down,” said 1, ^^nnd go out, or we shall be in the dark.” 

The baggage understood me in a moment, so clever and sharp are 
girls when they are about any thing they have a mind to, and pre¬ 
tending to stumble over the broken pipes on the floor, she let fall the 
candle, which was extinguished in a moment. 1 took advantage of 
the opportunity, and picking up the bundle, I wished Nancy and her 
mother good night, and groped my way out, leaving Mrs. Ward to 
scold her daughter at her pleasure, which I heard her do at a most 
vigorous rate as I made my way up the steps into the Hall. I con¬ 
fess, as I found my way to my own room, 1 had some misgivings as to 
whether I was doing right or not, for the abstraction of the bundle 
from tlie shop, although it was at the instigation of the daughter, 
seemed to me to have a very unpleasant resemblance to petty larceny: 
but as I was aware of the terms on which Ned and Nancy were, I 
concluded that it was something relating fo the understanding be¬ 
tween them j so I quieted any scruples of conscience on the score of 
my being a particeps criminis in the aflhir, by considering that in 
love stratagems are lawful, and that the Jbundlc might contain some¬ 
thing useful for Ned’s intended attempt at escape from the prison. 
However, as it was necessary for me to examine the contents, to ascer¬ 
tain if there were any directions concerning their use or destination, 
I opened the bundle as well as I could, though I pricked my fingers 
dreadfully with the pins which it was done up with. I recollected 
too that Ned had told me that he should want to make use of me to 
assist him in his escape; so 1 thought it likely that the bundle might 
contain something for niy own employment in the aflair. 

The first thing that 1 clapped my hand on was a lace frill, or collar, 
worked with little white patches and sprigs, which had a very pleasing 
effect. I put it round my neck ; but it was too small, and it did not 
seem adapted for the frill of a shirt, so I fished up something else. 

The next article spoke for itself; it was a pair of stays. 1 began 
to think that there must be some mistake in the mat^r. At first, 
seeing that it contained linen things, 1 thought.that the girl, observing 
perhaps that my shirt was somewhat frayed in the collar, and that 
it wanted a new front (for I had but one, and when I wanted it 
washed, I was obliged to lie in bed while the old charwoman washed 
it out in my hand-basin);—I say, I guessed that she had intended to 
make me a little present of,linen, as a sort of bribe to engage me to 
lend my assistance to helping her sweetheart to scale the wall of the 
prison, for it never occurred to me that he would be so rash as to try 
to pass the lynx-eyed turnkeys at the gate. I thought there was no 
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great harm in that perhaps, though she ought to have known that I 
was quite above receiving anything for doing a friendly service to a 
fellow-prisoner, though it was a hazardous one. It was in this mind 
that I pulled the things out of the bundle; but the sight of the stays 
puzzled me, and as I have said, snadc me think there was some 
mistake. Or was it a little waggery on the part of the jade to send 
me stays ? for in truth, I was always a Uttlo portly in my person, eon- 
stitutionally, and not from good living, for Ood knows I had little 
enough of that. Not to be beliindhand, however, in receiving a jocose 
present good-humouredly, I tried to put them on over my waistcoat,— 
I had no coat at that lime, liaving sent it to my uncle to take care of, 
—and I wore a light and easy dressing-gown when I went abroad; 
but it was soon evident that the joke would not fit; so I went on to 
the next article, and caught up a jaunty little caj), which, however it 
might improve the look of Nancy’s face, I confess, as I looked at 
myself in my shaving-glass, which had once been the lid of a French¬ 
man’s snuffbox, did not become me at all, which convinced me that 
when a man is good-looking for a man, he makes a very uncomely 
woman. I thought, however, that if it had been a little larger and 
thicker, and lined with some warm stuff) it might make mo a very 
comfortable nightcap ; so I kept it on, as there was nobody to sec me, 
to try how it felt on wearing. 

With my new stays under my chin, and rny fancy cap with cherry- 
coloured ribbons on my head, I dare say I cut a queer figure, ha<l 
there been any one there to sec me; but as I was alone I didn’t care, 
and I went on pulling the things out of the bundle. 

The next article of dress that I liglited on, I could not make out 
the use of at all! It was p. broad band of linen or cotton, or some 
such stuff, about four feet long, and in the miildle of it there was a 
f)ad like those which I have seen used at a hospital for broken limbs; 
but it was plumper, and stuck out more than a surgical bandage; 
besides, its length was unnecessary for such a purpose. 

I tried it on in various ways, but I could make nothing of it. 1 
tied it round my liead and round my waist, and everywhere, but 
could not liit on the use of it any way, so I went to something else. 
There were two petticoats, a flannel one and a white one. I put 
them on, and I thought they felt rather comfortable than otherwise, 
but I fancied they made one look rather a droll figure. A sort of 
muslin dress with blue flowers upon it, carefully done up with a great 
many pins in a i)iece of whity-brown paper, I tried to put on, but 
not knowing the ways of it, I could make no hand of it at all; so I gave 
it up, and sitting down by the fire-place, I lighted my pipe and set 
myself down ns I was, to consider wliat was the meaning of all tliis, 
and what was the object of the girl in investing me with such an 
extraordinary addition to my wardrobe. I had scai'cely smoked a 
few whiffs before my door was suddenly opened, but slowly and cau¬ 
tiously, and Ned coming in, closed it behind him ; but he no sooner 
caught sight of me than he fell as if he^was shot, on his hands and 
knees, I feared in a fit, for I had forgot in my smoking how I was 
apparelled, and lying on my stone floor he burst into such an immo¬ 
derate fit of laughter that I thought lie would go into hysterics, and 
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the more I moved about the room seeking for tbis thing and that to 
restore him, the worse he seemed to be. At last he screechcTd out-^ . 
‘‘Look at yourself in the glass!” 

I liadn’t got any glass except the little one contained in the lid of 
the Frenchman’s snufi’box, and that was by no means large enough 
for a full view of my person; but on regarding myself and my hybrid 
dreaa, I became aware of tbo ludicrous appearance wlueh T must have 
made in the eyes of a second person, and joining heartily in the 
laugh at niysclf in my female habiliments, I reached the othei* chair 
for Ned, and we sat down very sociably together; and as he gradually 
came to, which was not, liowcvcr, until I had divested myself of my 
incongruous garments, lie explained the meaning of it all, and com¬ 
municated to me tlic plan of escape which he and Nancy had coii- 
1 rived hetwfien llicni; or rather it was Nancy’s doing, — for it was 
she who proposed it; and I was to bo a confederate in the jdot. As 
Ned had brought wuth him more than a pint of gin in a Hat stone 
bottle, which, although I was by no means iiddicjtcd to drinking, 
looked very cliecring, I placed a tumbler before him, and took the 
large tea-cup for myself, and wc entered into tlic matter together 
>'cry merrily. But it had like to have had a tragical ending, as will 
be seen by the sequel. 


CHAPTER ni. * 


Ai' Tkk wo bud taken a glass each, and IJcd had made his joke about 
our being over our cups, for, as 1 said before, having only one lumblor, 
I was obliged to make use of my large tea-cup for my sljarc, which 
Ned ]>lcnsnnlly said was not fair, as it held twice as much as his glass, 
and 1 said, to cap his fun, that he could not say that it Imd not a han¬ 
dle, as it served as a handle for his joke!—after wc liad laughed u 
hit at this—for in the Fleet wc an; glad to laugh at any thing — it’s 
generally all the other M ay — for Ned w'ns in liigh spirits, and his 
good humour and tJie gin-and-M’ater raised mine, he proceeded to 
talk of business; and then lie told me that Nancy’s mother had 
“twigged,” as ho expressed it, M'liat m'CS going on; so that when he 
had been dovn in the fair to the shop for tbe last few days, she l)ad 
watched her daughter and him so close, that they had scarcely the 
opportunity of comiuiiiiicating together. But they had contrivc<l to 
convey their letters to one aiiotlier, lie said; for the opposition of the 
mother only sharpened the girl’s M'it the more, as is oft^ the case, to 
circumvent her; and sometimes she would convey a note to him in a 
twopenny loaf, and at others she w'ould boldly give him a pen’worth 
of cheese wrapped up in her own letter under her mother’s very nose, 
so cunning and audacious docs love make the sex, usually so artless 
and timid. In tliis way she made him acquainted witli a plan that 
she liad contrived in her head for getting him out of the prison in 
W'onmn’s clothes; and as Ned was rather fair than dai’k, and liad not 
much of a beard, the plot was feasible enough so far as his face and 
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figure were concerned, for ho was a slim fellow, and with a little con¬ 
trivance, could be made to pass for a woman well enough, although 
one of rather “ strapping proportions,” as the saying goes. Nancy 
had engaged a cousin — a young girl as bold as she was, and as ready 
as all women are to hare a hand in inch love disguises, to assist in the 
stratagem, and it was arranged that her cousin should come in to visit 
her the next morning, and prevail on her mother to allow Nancy to 
accompany her on some pleasure party or other, I forget what; and 
then that Ned should go out with the cousin through the lobby in open 
day, as it was more likely that the two could pass out unnoticed among 
the many people going in and out at such a time, and that Nancy 
should join them afterwards;—though what was to be done then, it 
seemed, was not exactly agreed on, as the main point was to get 
Ned out and away;—the details were left to be settled afterwards. 

It was) no wonder then, as Ned said, tliat poor Nancy was in such 
a fidget to get Ned’s female attire safe out of the shop ; and she had 
been looking out for some opportunity to do it, he had no doubt, he 
said, all day, but could find none, till the accident of my broken pipe, 
as 1 have related, caused me to go down into the fair to get another. 
It was planned, he said, tliat 1 was to escort him and the cousin out 
of the prison, and engage the gate-keeper in conversation, so as to 
draw off his attention while they quietly slipped out; for they were 
aware, as Ned told me, of my conversational talents, which made all 
the turnkeys pleased to have some talk with me about politics and 
the general affairs of the nation. 

I told Ned that I thought the bundle had contained a ladder of 
ropes or some such contrivance, and that it had never occurred to me 
that the petticoats and fioipices, and such hke, were intended for a 
disguise, which 1 frankly said was a most dangerous experiment, and 
calculated to bring down most grave inconveniences on himself and 
on me; and that, in trutli, it was an affair that I had no mind to 
engage in, and that 1 thought it would end ill for both of us. 

But somehow the young fellow bad such a way with him, that be¬ 
fore I bad finished my third cup he had contrived to talk me over ; 
and he made me promise to perform my part in the plot, and by de¬ 
grees I got to relish it as a capital piece of fun ; and so it was agreed 
between us what each should do, and we parted for the night, for I 
began to feel a little sleepy; and I remember my mind was so ab¬ 
sorbed in thinking of what was to be done next day, that when Ned 
was gone, and I had turned the stOne bottle upside down to sec if 
there was any gin left in it, I burned my thumb by mistake very 
severely fronj^ putting it into the bowl of my pipe while the tobacco 
was red hot, which I did not remember at the moment, my thouglits 
being so absti’octed, and — I don’t very well know why — a little 
confused and wandering; but it was past two in the morning, and I 
dare say 1 wanted to go to bed. 

I forgot to say that Ned took away with him to his own room all 
the female gear, the cap and the gown, and the petticoats, and the 
strange band with the pad, and it was i^reed that I should go to his 
room in the morning to dress him, and to have a sort of rehearsal. 
So after breakfast, which was seldom a very splendid affair with me 
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—^just a ha’portli of milk and a penny roll,—sometimes I had a 
bloater, but that was rare, as it was expensive and required fire to 
cook it, and mustard—well, after breakfast I went to Ned's room, 
and found that he had passed but an indifferent night, thinking of 
the girl and of his projected escape, and he complained that his head 
ached a little; howpver, that eoOn went off, and we went to busi¬ 
ness. 

It was the first time in my life that I had performed the part of 
a lady’s maid, and I pricked my, fingers cruelly in the operation; 
and tlicrc were so many strings to tie here and there that I wa^ sadly 
puzzled to know how to make them all come together. But when all 
was done, and I made him walk up and down to see how he looked, 
it was clear to me, though I did not pretend to be a great connois¬ 
seur in thcmiatter, that there was something wrong, though I couldn’t 
make out where the fault lay, for he had not the air of a young girl 
by any means, but looked a very gawky figure of neither man nor 
woman. It struck us then that the mysterious band with the pad 
on it had something to do w'itli the failure, for not knowing its use, 
we had left it out as something that had been .sent by mistake, 
and so we tried it on in various ways. First, Ned tied it on with 
the pad in front, as the length of the band seemed to point out that 
it was to be passed round the body, but that caused him to have such 
an ap})carance as convinced us that we were wrong there ; then we 
tried it on behind ; but that gave him such a funny look that we 
could not bring ourselves to believe that*it was properly placed in 
that position, ;ind what to do with it we did not know, so we laid it 
on one side again. But as it was clear that the disguise would not 
do as it was, I was perplexed liow to compass it; and we both of us 
came to the conclusion that without a feftiale hand to put the finishing 
touches to the toilet, wc should only make a mess of it, and that he 
would be discovered in a moment. So I cast about in my head what 
to do in the difficulty; for the danger was in the trusting of any one 
with our plot, as, from the hope of some reward, or for the sake of 
curj’ying favour with the warden, it was to be feared that our secret 
might bo betrayed, and then the consequences to him and to me 
would be very serious. 

However, as wc had a little time before us, I took my pipe, and 
walked up and down the gallery, meditating oa what 1 should do; 
and tlien I thought, that as Ned was engaged to marry the girl, there 
could be no great harm in getting her into Ins room if it was possible, 
to dress him ; though I was aware, of course, that there was an im- 
proj>rlcty in it which it did not befit a man of my age, and I may 
say, of my standing and respectability in the prison, to be concerned 
in. So I went down to the shop, and in an easy, careless way, asked 
for an ounce of short-cut, which I said I would pay for another time, 
as I liad no small change about me, and Mrs. Ward served me with 
it very readily, as she knew my punctuality in such matters ; but as 
the shop was continually filled with customers at that hour in the 
morning, I could not engalge the old lady in a chat, which was what 
I wanted to do, in order to find out incidentally how things were 
going on there. But as I was lingering and cogitating, who should 
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come in but tbc cousin, in her bonnet and sliawl, and all complete—and 
a very good-looking girl she was. Nancy, who was in the back-room, 
came out to her immediately, and there was the my-dcariiig, and 
kissing, and embracing, usual with ladies on such occasions, although 
I liave often thought it was done maliciously, to tantalise the men. 
Nancy turned her eyes to me incfliiringly; but I shook my head, 
which made her look very downcast all in a moment. 

What do you shake yoiu* head for, Mr. Seedy ? ” said tlxc 
old lady. 

“ I was thinking,” said I, “ that your daughter looks very pale and 
delicate in comparison with this young lady, who is come so fresh and 
rosy from the outside.” And that wan true ; for Nancy was looking 
pale enough to warrant my remark, the poor girl being in a state of 
tremulous excitement and nervousness, from tlic idea of what she had 
to do that day, and not being able to fathom, perhaps, what would be 
the end of it exactly as it concerned herself. 

“ She does look very pale,” said her mother, fixing her eyes on her 
very tenderly, wliich I saw made the tears start in Nancy’s eyes ; for 
the mother’s look went to the heart of the cliild, and Nancy felt that 
she was deceiving her. “Wliat is the matter with you, Nancy, 
dear ? ” 

Nancy could not speak ; she had a little choking at the throat, for 
she was an aficctionatc girl, and w'as veiy fond of iicr mother ; and I 
am inclined to think if her cousin had not been there, who was not 
affected with the same emotion, she would have Abandoned Iier enter¬ 
prise on the .spot. But in a moment her cousin—these girls arc so 
quickwitted—put in her word, and turned the scale. 

“'Jb be sure, Mrs. Ward,” she said, “liow,can you oxj>cct Nancy 
to look anything but j>alc, ufoped up here as sJie is, without a breath 
of air to blow on her, and suffocated w'ilh the smell of cliccsc, and 
butter, and bacon, and I don’t know what besides ? The ivondcr is, 
that slic can live at all in such a place!” ^ 

“ Should you like to go out, and take a walk >vith your cousin ?” 
said her mother, kindly, “and breathe the fresh air a bit?” 

“Fresh air!” said the cousin; “there’s no fresh air to he had in 
Fleet Street, and Bridge Street, and Ludgate Hill! Wc arc going 
down to Greenwich to-day in the boat, father, and mother, and I, and 
aunt; and if Nancy likes she can come with us.” 

“To Greenwich?’* said her mother; “that’s a long way off: — 
when shall you he hack ?” 

“ Oh ! we shall he hack before dark; and the air of the water will 
do Nancy good.” 

“ Well,” saiithe mother, “I don’t care:—but mind you are hack 
before dark. I don't know what her father will say to it. Ho don’t 
like her going out much. Well, Nancy, if you are to go, you had . 
better get ready at once.” 

Tlie getting ready did not take long ; for ns all this had been planned 
beforehand, she was soon equipped for the excursion ; but she looked 
very pale, and her mother could not but observe it; and if it had not 
been for the presence of her cousin, I do believe she would have given 
up the attempt. But there was a powerful auxiliary on Ned’s side; 
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and that was the girPs love for him, which triumphed over all other 
feelings and considerations, and made her gloiy, as it were, to run 
risks for her lover’s sake. And this passion, no doubt, is wisely or¬ 
dained by natiu’e to overrule all others; and, although tlie intensity 
of it sometimes leads to inconveniences, it cannot but be considered 
that, on the whole, the balance is in favour of its supremacy; for, as 
it has been said of old, that when a woman chooses a husband slio 
cleaves to him to the exclusion of all other affections, or, at any rate, 
in preference to them ; and therefore it is that slie consents to leave 
father, and mother, and sisters, and brothers, and liomc, and ffiends, 
and all long-cherished associations, for the sake of the one being to 
wdiom slio has devoted herself heart and soul, and who is to become 
for ever hereafter bone of her bone and flcsli of her flesh. It is, I 
say, a bcautifni and profoundly wise pi-ovision of nature, that the 
passion of love should be all-absorbing in its nature, for notliing but 
the most intense 2 >assion could induce a young girl to leave her 
mother’s side, and give uj) all for another. But this is a digression. 

As far as we had gone, things went on very well, but the principal 
person in the drama was still to be got off tlic stage, and there was 
ill his room w'aiting to be dressed. The cousin was a girl six or 
s(jvcii and twenty, with the look of one who knows what’s what, as the 
saying is, and as chance would have it, rather a tall and fine young 
woman; and she wore a veil too. It struck me all of a sudden that 
if r could get her to let him dress himself in her clothes, and for her 
to take the dress whicli Nancy Iiad given me for Jiini, tliat it would 
make tlie success of the project more likely. But how to make them 
understand what I wanted to have done was tlie difficulty 1 Fortu¬ 
nately the cousin again •amc to my relief. 

“ Dear me! ” she said to Nancy, “ivhat* a strange place this prison 
seems to bo! The people scorn to walk about and amuse themselves 
as if they could do as they liked.’’ 

‘‘ They can do as they like,” said I, ‘‘in every thing except that they 
can’t got out.” And I gave licr a look to make her feel that I wanted 
her to understand something. She did not know me, so she looked 
at Nancy. Now Nancy had already told her cousin that a respectable 
middle-aged gentleman, an inmate of tlie jdaco, Avas to help them in 
what tliey were about, and had told her my name in order that she 
might be prepared for it; but the cousin, as I said, Avas not acquainted 
Avitli my person. 

'“Mr. Seedy,”said Nancy, looking atlicr cousin, and speaking quick 
and thick, “lias been so long in the Fleet that it is a sox't of home 
to him.” 

“ Oh!” said the consin. * 

A happy thought struck me immediately. “ Perhaps,” said T, “ the 
young lady Avould like to sec the building ; the racket ground, and 
the kitclicn, and the galleries ?” 

“ I should like it by all means,” said the cousin, thougli she did not 
see my drift; “ hut how am I to find my way about ? ” 

“ I can’t go Avitli you,” said Mrs.'Ward, “because I am so busy in the 
shop, but I dare say Mr. Seedy will be gallant enough to shoAv you 
Uie place. You will be safe with him.” 
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“ Come,” said I, ‘‘ and 1 will show you all the curiosities; there is 
one in particular,” I added, giving a peculiar look at Nancy, “ that I 
am sure, it will amuse you to see.” 

When I mentioned that I would show her cousin my “ curiosity,” 
Nancy knew at once that I incai^t Ned; and from that feeling of 
undefined jealousy which exists, I am sometimes inclined to think, as 
an innate idea in women, she coloured up, and immediately proposed 
to accompany ns. Her mother objected to this at first, as she had'a 
very strong objection to her daughter going about the building, not 
knowing what accident might happen to her in a moment in such a 
place; but as her cousin was with her, she assented after a little 
demur, and wc throe went oif together. 

As time was every thing, I at once mounted to the gallery wlicrc 
Edward’s room was, receiving the congratulations and remarks of 
various acquaintances as we passed along, to see me so accom¬ 
panied. 

“ Have you courage?” said I to Nancy, 

** Yes,” she replied, trembling like a leaf. 

** Will you go into Edward’s room ?” 

She shrunk back. “ What for ?” she asked. 

“ To dress him,” said I. 

“GUI goodness, I could not do that,” said Nancy, bhishing more 
than ever. 

“ Then,” said I, “ ho must just stay wlicre he is, for I don’t know 
how to do it. Wc have* been trying at it all the morning. Look at 
my lingers,” said I, showing them the marks of the points of the pins. 
“We put on all the things vciy well,” said I, “but one which we 
could not make out the use of.” • 

“And what was that?” laid the cousin, a good deal amused. 

“ We could not make out what the article was, for,” said T, very 
gravely, “ it was a long band with a stuffing in llie middle of it.” 

The cousin burst out into a laugh at this, and whispered something 
to Nancy, which made her laugh and blush too. 

“ AVhat’s to be done ?” said 1. “ Here’s no time to be lost.” 

AVc were standing by the grated window in the top gallery, at the 
end of which was Ned’s room, so that we were close by his door. It 
was the gallery the least frequented of any, and no one was in it at 
the time but ourselves. 

“ I have been thinking,” said I, “of the best tiling to be done; and 
my opinion is, that the safest course would be for this young lady, 
meaning her cousin, to letNcd put on her clothes, and for her to take 
those intended for Ned.” 

“But yoil*do not mean that she is to dress him?” said Nancy, vei’y 
quickly. 

“No,” said I; for I saw in a moment that Nancy did not approve 
of tlmt plan at all ; “ you must both dress him together.” 

“ I don’t mind,” said the cousin; “ being together is not like being 
with him alone.” 

“ And I shall be there,” said T, “ as mkster of the ceremonies.” 

“ I don’t like it,” said Nancy, palpitating. 

“ There’s no help for it,” said the cousin; “ let us go through with 
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it, my dear, now we have begun it; after all, it is to get a poor fellow 
out of prison.” 

To put an end to the discussion I knocked at Ned’s door. It was 
opened by Ned, who was about to shout out his joy, but I held up 
my linger for silence, and wc all ■v^nt in together. Nancy trembled 
very much; but her cousin laughed, and seemed to enjoy the fun 
of it. 

** This,” said I, “ is what we can’t understand the use of.” 

Nancy snatched it away, and put it out of sight. Her cousin 
laughed loud. 

“ Go out,” she said to me and Ned, “ and leave me and Nancy to¬ 
gether. I will open the door when you arc to come in again.” 

In a very few minutes, but which appeared a long time to us, the 
door was opened, and we found that the good-natured cousin had 
taken off her own dress and put on the one intended for Ned, 

“ Now quick,” said she, “ let us dress the gentleman.” 

TJic moment was so exciting; the opportunity was so inviting; 
and Nancy, with the colour in her cheeks and her eyes glistening, 
looked so vei’y pretty,—really it was excusable — the poor fellow 
could not liclp it,— lie put his arm round Nancy’s neck, and before us 
all gave his sweetheart the first kiss which he had ever imprinted on 
her lips. I was looking out of the window with my back towards 
them, but I heard the smack, and turning round involuntarily, I saw 
Nancy put her hands to her eyes, and sinking do^vn on the sofa which 
served Ned to sleep on, she hurst into tears. • 

There was a general jiause at this.— 

“ I am afraid,” she said to her cousin, when she was able to recover 
her voice, “that we are’doing wrong: let us go back. My mother 
will be wondering what is become of us !* 

Nancy was alarmed at Ned’s vivacity, and certain misgivings came 
over Iicr as to the prudence of committing herself to his discretion in 
the way whicli she was doing. Her cousin guessed her thoughts. 

“ Come, Sir,” she said, “ none of this. These are liberties tliat we 
can’t allow. You must not take advantage of our generosity. Wait, 
Sir, till you are married.” 

“ Married !” said Nancy ; “good heavens! I did not mean that!” 

“ What did you mean then, my dear ?” said her cousin ; “ I sup¬ 
posed that was to he the cud of it, or I would not liavc interfered in 
the matter;—don’t you know your own mind, my dear?” 

“ What 1 wanted to do ... first...” said Nancy, sobbing,— “ was to 
get him out of prison ... and then ...” 

“ And what then, my dear?” 

“ I don’t know — I idn’t think of that , You say iflings so sud¬ 
denly.” 

“ My dear Nancy,” said Edward, “ if you repent of the step you 
have taken — and are going to take, do not suppose that I am so 
selfish as to risk your happiness or peace of mind for the sake of my 
escape from this prison 1 1 would rather remain here to the end of 
my days, and perish and rot*witliin the stone walls, than cause sor¬ 
row to you, my dearest girl! Take off my cap, tlien, and take off 
those petticoats.” 
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This lie said with an heroic air, which maie such a droll contrast 
with his dress and bonnet, wliich was perched o^j the top of his head, 
tliat it was impossible to lielp laughing; and the cousin, who was 
ready enough to indulge that way, could not resist it. 

“ Nancy,” she said, “ make up your mind quick, my dear, for after 
this beautiful speech, I shall take him for myself if you don't.” 

Whether this jesting threat had any effect on Nancy or not, I can¬ 
not say; perhaps she was penetrated only with Ned's fervor and 
enthusiastic love for her: but without more hesitation, and with a 
sort of desperate manner, she earnestly busied herself in completing 
his disguise, and then it was that I beeamc initiated into the apidica- 
tion of that mysterious article of a woman’s dress which had puzzled 
me so mueli, and which the cousin, laughing almost to split her sides, 
as tlie saying is, attached in tlie proper manner, Nancylaughing and 
blushing all the while, but (lelermincd to go through what she had 
begun. And now tliat Ned was becomingly dressed, with veil and 
reticule all complete, the next thing to be done was to get him 
cleverly out of the prison. And this was the moment when poor 
Naftcy’s heart began to fail ber, and it was clear that slic never would 
have presence of mind to go through with it. It was ]>romptly re¬ 
solved, therefore, that Ned and the cousin should go out tirst, escorted 
by me; and that Nancy should remain in his room with the door 
locked for a quarter of an hour or so, until the two had g{)t clear off; 
then slic was to follow, and meet them at a spot agreed on. Nancy, 
I saw, did not much relish the plan of Ned going away with her 
cousin, and the idea of her undressing him, ])erhaps; but ns time 
pressed, and it was necessary to come to a speedy decision, she w'as 
forced to assent, though not witliout a good* deal of reluctance and 
hesitation at being left aloifo, as she said, in Edward’s room, which 
migiit give rise to misconstruction afterwards, if she was discovered. 
With instinctive feminine art—to hind him the more to her — she 
permitted him to kiss her again without resistance before he went 
out, and I think returned it, though, as my head was turned on one 
side, 1 could not exactly observe. >She was in gr(>at agitation, and 
we both enjoined lier strongly not to betray any emotion as she passed 
through the lobby when she went out; and so leaving Iier to the 
resources of her courage and her love in her novel situation, with tlic 
real young lady on one arm, and llic sham one on the other, we 
boldly marched down stairs, every one making way for us respect¬ 
fully, and entered the yard leading to the entrance of the prison. 
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• 

How my spirit rejoices in Nature’s wild voices 
Outnumbering Kclio’s ! How sweet to mine ear 
The roaj; of the billow, the sigli of the willow, 

When silkeu-wing’d zepliyrs arc fluttering near ! 

From the tossing of ocean, to the soft rippling motion 
Of a rivulet dimpling and dancing in glee; 

From the whirlwind oak-rending, to the summer breeze bending 
The light whisp'riiig reed, all arc welcome to me I 

0 where arc the pleasures, 0 where arc the treasures 
Like Nature’s, dear Nature’s ? How fair to mine eye 
The snow on the mountain, the spray of the fountain, 

The black of the pine-wood against the blue sky! 

From the bright golden noonlight, to silvery moonlight 
Entrancing the sjnl witli a magical spell; 

From the rock, rude and horrent, and thundering torrent, 

To the flower-smiling valley, all, all I love well! 

Away ! ye lieart-cljilling, ye time and joy-killing 
Kc-unions of vanity, pomp, and ennui, 

Where the lip is all gladness, but the bosom all sadness ! 

Oh, a circle of crag, lake, and forest for me I 
They ne’er can deceive me, they never can grieve me, 

My rapturous feelings they'll ne’er coldly blight I 
Theirs a charm never cloying!—no fear while enjoying 
That possession may brush olF llic bloom of delight! 

ElISAS^OS DARBr.. 
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AMATEURS, CONNOISSEURS, PICTURE-DEALERS, ARTISTS, AND THE 
* HOARD OF TASTE. 

An Amateur is a comical person. He usually considei’s liimsclf a gi’cat 
man among country folk, and the many races of people who think gilt 
ging(‘rbrcud as good as a picture. Amateurs dabble with pictures, so 
called, of a very inferior order for years, sometimes for their whole 
lives, not having the courage to extend their expenditure on one single 
work of real art, but choose canvass spoiled and ^colour wasted not 
worth 20/. That with hundreds is a large and extravagant price. 
These gentlemen, for tluiy arc all gentlemen, when they have pictures 
so called on their walls, arc for ever on the sharp look-out for stray 
and unknown Lconai’do J)a Vincis, Kaphaels, Domenichinos, Claudes, 
Poussins, Euysdaels, Hobbemas, Van de Veldes of both characters ; 
Teniers, Ostades, and Eubensl It is amazing Iiow stubborn and 
conceited this class of society is, when questioned as to the painter of 
any one of their pictures. 

All these gentlemen amateurs have the happy faculty of conceiving 
they always pitch u 2 >oii rarities no one but themselves ever discover. 
■VVe may say, that thousands of 10/. Claudes, and 2/. IOa Poussins, 
20/. Domenichinos, 30/. Caijo Dolcis, 40/. Raphaels, and Lconai-do Da 
Vincis, at no price at all, have, as these nibblers think, been cauglit 
in their wondrous nets. 

I have said, that an Amateur is the first stage of a man who would 
be thought a man of taste, hinny of them, I do freely allow, possess a 
real liking of pictures. But fine jfictures are to them what pineapples 
in a fruiterer’s window are to those who long for them,—they have the 
money but not the heart to spend their shillings to please the palate. 
The amateurs of art often assume a prodigious extent of knowledge in 
their line, and ai'C known to combat the opinions of persons whose 
knoM'ledge is as far above their own as St. Paul’s Cathedral is above a 
tiny village church. The Connoisseur is a gentleman who does not 
of necessity purchase pictures. But sooner or later he is tempted by 
some captivating work to break through all his resolutions. That 
‘ once done, hp goes on. A Connoisseur can tell you one master from 
another. Ho pores into the handling of the materials till he can dis¬ 
cover almost by the odour who painted this or that. The late noted 
Chevalier de Burtin, of Brussels, who had a large and good collection 
of pictures, chiefly Dutch and Flemish, said he could tell many 
masters' works in the dark by fingering them — Peter Ncefs, the 
Cathedral and Church painter, Van Deplen another, and so on. He 
was a most cunning Connoisseur. He wrote a large book describ¬ 
ing his pictures; the art, and how to clean pictures. His connois- 
seurship brought him in about 600/. a-ycar, as the housekeeper 
lady had strict injunctions to urge all visitors to buy his book. Five 
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or six francs was the price. A Connoisseur is not of necessity a 
good judge, but he may become one by perseverance. He is not 
proof against mistakes. He is not of necessity, from his title, a 
person who can declare oft-hand a picture to be original or a copy. 
His function is to tell a \Vynant%from a Ilackacrt or a AVeenix, to 
Icll a Hobbema from a Ruysdacl — a Metzu from a Vander AVerf— 
a AVilliam Van dc Velde from a Uackhuysen—a Terbevg from a Jean 
Steen, and so on. If an Artist of eminence meets a Connoisseur so 
styled, some modesty is displayed at first; but in a quarter of an hour 
he lets loose his knowledge at the expense of the feelings of thc!Ai*tist, 
who often, through courtesy, gives way, but is sure to toll his stoiy 
on the first occasion, at the expense of the Connoisseur, because Con¬ 
noisseurs ircqucntly outstep their knowledge. It is an extreme rarity 
to find Amateurs or Connoisseurs possess any real soul for expression 
in art. The Artist of old'dcscribes truly a time of day under circum¬ 
stances of the evening, or an overcast effect, a twilight or some poetical 
sentiment of fine feeling. If the Amateur and Connoisseur meet, the 
former is sure to say, “ I dont like that picture, it is too dark for my 
taste ; 1 like cheerful furniture pictures, not your dingy ones. You 
may talk about llemhrandt as long as you like; but I’ni not to be 
persuaded to like pictures apparently painted with pitch and ivory- 
black, witli a dab of yellow ochre in some part, and tell me that is fine 
—Pooh! Pll not swallow such nonsense!” Tlie Connoisseur speaks 
and tells the tyro he will in due time alter his opinion. The Amateur 
asks a quest ion of the other about some Itnliah picture they arc facing. 

‘‘ AVhy,” says the Connoisseur, “ to tell you the truth, I don’t study 
Italian pictures; they arc not after my taste. I only rclisli the Hutch 
or the Flemish. I like tTic high finishing of those Hutch fellows; but 
as for Italian ]iictures, they require mor6 study than I can give to 
them.” He will probably say, “ How am I to know the difference be¬ 
tween what tlioy call a Schiavone and a Schedone, or a Guido from 
an Klizaheth Serani? IIow am I to know a Salviati from a John di 
Udine? I can remember Ruysdacl, and recollect there is Solomon 
Ruysdael and Jacob Rnysdacl. The latter is worth liundrcda of 
pounds, when the other is not worth as many shillings. I can re¬ 
member AVynants, and know lie painted chiefly sand and gravel banks 
with jirctty views; but not of much variety. Ilis pot-boilers are 
poor things.” 

There is a vast difference between an Amateur, a Connoisseur, and 
an eminent Artist; because an artist has to study his art for his pro¬ 
fession, and he has to read much of that which others leave alone. 
He must be a philosopher; not so the Connoisseur. He has to learn« 
and be familiar with all that has been done in all ages ilf the graphic 
pursuit. To travel is indispensable to enlarge his mind; for the 
greatest works arc on walls, and therefore immoveable, and inacces¬ 
sible, unless men travel to see and to study them. Vitruvius has 
given us his views of the requisite qualifications for an architect. 
The same may fairly bo applied to the painter, and even the sculptor. 
A man thus trained, mttst be a better judge of art than those men who 
only amuse themselves now and then by looking at pictures. The 
Artist studies them in all their varieties of excellence. The other, 
that is the Connoisseur, knows not how to study. I liave often heard 
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repeated the follow^ing gross absurdity, by men and even noblemen 
now in their graves; that artists are 7iot such good judges of their 
own productions as many connoisseurs. He who produces is, in all 
cases, the best judge, A tailor can tell in a moment far better than 
employers, whether a coat bo wqll worked or badly put together. 
A man who makes tools for his own use, wluch is common, knows far 
better than he who never uses the like, whether they are well made. 

In my opinion the National Trustees onglit, on material occasions, 
to have an assistant council of better judges tlian themselves,—emi¬ 
nent aVtists and a couple of the most honest-minded of the cleverest 
judges as i)icturc-de:ilers,—the former will be the tribunal of real 
taste. 'J'liey alone arc competent to determine what sort of works of 
art should be selected for the improvement of the national taste, and 
be models for nil artists to look up to as well as the people. The 
picture-dealers may be able to say in some cases, whether a picture 
be in good order, and occasionally if it bo genuine ; but not one jot 
further would I allow these men to advise. Taste they have none. 
IIow can they have taste ? that is none of their ware. Their con¬ 
stant jargon is, when a collector calls, I can show you this or that; a 
very fijie specimen in ?iis best iimey or in his early time, or in his latter 
time. Then follows a long made-up history of where it came from ; 
who had it; what noted collection it came from; in fact it is run u[» 
to the skies. But ask an artist, really an artist, his opinion. He pro¬ 
bably will say, “ Tlic picture may be as you say in liis best lime”—• 
and as mutdi more as pleases you ; “ but for me it is a tasteless alfuir. 
A picture-dealer often knows bett(;r than ai'iists wlio are not in the 
trade, wlicn a certain master of any scJiool, as it is termed, is i)ccu- 
liai'ly rare. « 

Ail this is very well ; bift. I have Iieard numbers of gentlemen cx- 
])rcs.s their ot)inion, that iio set of voblcmen can form of themseloes a 
competent council of taste. Does any one of tliem buy any expensive 
work of art on his own sole judgment ? I venture to say no!! ! Wit¬ 
ness wliat happens at all great sales. Picture-dealers arc commonly 
the sole or chief buyers. Why? because they are better judges. 
A man of virtu never was known to give advice to a dealer; such as 
^Ir. Buchanan, or Mr. Emerson, or Mr. Delahautc in his lifetime ; or 
Mr. Bryant, or Monsieur Desenfans, long since dead and gone. 
Noblemen connoisseurs, and noblemen amateurs, Iiavo never a suffl- 
ciency of confidence in themselves to dictate what to select; what to 
secure for the country, or what to reject. How can they presume to 
tell the valu^of pictures ? Artists often put a value on slight sketchy 
^ dashing piculres, which the collector, from the want of a certain ele¬ 
vated knouiedge in art, would not allow to liang on liis walls. No 
picture should be purchased, and no picture especially should be* re¬ 
jected 071 the mci'e opmio7i of a Board of Taste. Some of the Royal 
Academicians should be assembled to give their opinion. Dealers 
might be allowed to guide occasionally, as to the market value. 

In another paper I shall go further into tliis subject; but I say 
thus much by way of preface or introduction to some anecdotes relat¬ 
ing to pictures and picture-dealers; not forgetting boardsllf taste 
and noble critics, which may perhaps convey some information to 
the public. R. R. R. 



A TALE OF NEW ZEALAND. 

A FRAGMENT. 

How beautiful is nature I says the poet. How delightful I flight the 
sentimentalist to contemplate man in his natural state untrammelled 
by the artificial restraints of society I 

Such were the exclamations of Mr. Augustus Snivello as he re¬ 
clined on a <;ouch in the classic region of Hegent Street. Ills form 
was envelop^ in a garment of variegated colours, in wliich the green, 
and the red vied with the yellow and the purple. On his head he 
wore a cap from which a golden tassel gracefully depended; his shirt 
collar was displayed Byronically; a budding moustache graced his 
upper lip; an imperial added expression to his chin; and his hair, 
which was redolent with the odour of a pot of hypothetical bears- 
greasc, scented with real bergamot, hung Gcrmanically down his back 
in curious curls. 

In one hand Mr. Snivclle held a copy of the Talcs of the Colonies, 
in which the manners and customs of tlic natives of Van Diemen’s 
Land are so sweetly described ; in the othej.* he held a pipe—not a 
vulgar thing of clay—but a real Meerschaum—from whose amber 
mouth-piece he inhaled the fragrance of the Persian weed, and gently 
puffed the wreathing srapke from his languid lips. 

** Oil! where,” he said, ** is nature to be/ound in all her pristine sim¬ 
plicity? Not in St. James’s Park, nor the Lowther Arcade! 1 am 
weary with the deceits and the sophistications of civilised life. Be¬ 
sides, I am getting too fut; I will go to New Zealand.” 

He went. — 

Beneath a roof thatched with the leaves of the fiax plant lay Pum- 
mereboo. His form was untrammelled by the artificial restraint of 
braces, because he was without that article of dress which those con¬ 
veniences are intended to support; neither had ho shoes or stockings, 
or waistcoat, or coat, or shirt, or shirt-collar. His only garment—*^ 
sort of mat wliich adorned his person when he went abroad—was care¬ 
lessly laid aside, displaying without encumbrance the elegant patterns 
curiously tattooed in various devices on his bistre-coloured skin; and 
os he smiled as he thought of his coming repast, he s^wed a for¬ 
midable row of teeth strong and firmly set to make a fat man ti’emble. 

In his left hand was a bit of fern root, at which he condescended 
to nibble while ho waited for his breakfast; in his right he held a 
native tomahawk with which he was wont to kill a slave or a wife 
occasionally when it pleased him so to do. 

He was on unsophiscated «hild of nature 1 

Wheie, he said, as he threw awayhis fern root, and gave his toma¬ 
hawk a little flourish; “ Where is Wirriwarriwow I” 
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; -^Wirriwari‘i WOW appeared. 

'She was as little trammelled by artificial restraints as her lord. 
'Being engaged in the domestic duty of preparing the matutinal meal 
•she had dispensed with the mat which sometimes shaded lier charms 
from strangers* eyes; and she sto^d as nature had formed her, per¬ 
fectly unconscious that her appearance would have excited con- 
‘ siderable surprise in the Regent Street of the white people. She 
Stood—in the wilds of New Zealand—in the unsophisticated state of 
naturc*s loveliness; and save a row of sliarks* teeth round her neck, 
and a sprig of coral pendent fro/n her nose, she was a practical illus¬ 
tration of that most poetical and delicate idea of “ beauty when 
unadorned, adorned the most.’* 

“ Where is my breakfast,” said the chief j and as he spoke he played 
with his tomahawk—promiscuous-like. , 

Ai'irriwarriwow pointed to the path which led to their cottage 
oriiet*. 

“ A wliite man comes!” 

What sort of a man is lie ? ” said the chief, his mouth watering with 
anticipation. 

** A very fat one!” 

The chiefs eyes sparkled. 

“ Co\er yourself,” said the chief, “ with your mat.*’ 

Ills Avife obeyed; she threw oA’cr lier copjior-colourcd shoulders a 
sort of New Zealand Polka,—rather scant,— and awaited the ap- 
proach of the stran 2 (*r. . 

Mr. Augustu'. Snivellc arrived—not at the door — because it had 
no door,— hut at the entrance of the chiefs divelling. 

lie surveyed the lady witli intelligent cni*ioflity. 

TJie chief frowned, and then smiled as he made a rough mental 
calculation of tenpenny nails. 

Mr. Snivelle beheld the natives* teeth, and tried to smile too, but 
lie couldn’t. 

The chief looked at him earnestly; Wirriwai'riwow was right; the 
stranger was very fat; but he'miglit get fatter. Pummereboo me¬ 
ditated. 

Mr. Snivelle ivas rather at a loss to communicate his wi.shc.s to 
these Aborigines,—and very original be thought certainly they were; 
but, seeing that he could not speak their language, and they could not 
speak his, he was not unable to communicate his ideas by speech; 
but he rem(‘mbered that the language of signs is universal. lie 
opened his mouth, and imitated the action of chewing witli much 
energy. 

Wirriwasfiwow comprehended him perfectly: with the willingness 
to oblige natural to her sex, she immediately presented the stranger 
with the bit of fern root which her hu.sband had but half eaten. 
The stranger took it; smelled it; pared it with a knife which he 
took from his pocket, tasted it, and shook his head. 

The cliief looked at the stranger’s knife, and his mind was troubled 
with strange visions! He stretched out.his hand for it; took it; felt 
its edge; gave a little chuckle in his throat which resembled the 
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gobbling of a turkey, and secreted it in a corner. "Mr, Sniyelle 
was cburmed with this instance of native ingenuousness. ,' 

The chief invited him by signs to a great feast. Mr. Snivelle 
being very hungry, accepted the invitation with the most energetic 
readiness. • 

One of his wives was despatched to give intelligence to the tribe 
that a white stranger had arrived, so fat as to be valuable personally, 
and exliibiting sundry foreign qualities curious and entertaining. 

The feast prepared, an old and dignified chief, the superior of the 
trihe, presided. Having had the advantage of several communications 
witli Kuropeans, the great man was well acquainted with the manners 
and customs of the white people, and wishing to show off on the occa¬ 
sion, he commanded that things should be prepared with a sumptuous¬ 
ness suitublo to tlio occasion. Tlic steam of the earth-ovens arose on 
all sides. 

In due time the assembly sat down to table; that is to say, the 
natives tucked their legs under them and sat on the ground, while 
tlicir wives brought in the dinner. 

'J'he dress of tlie Great Chief W'as magnificent in the extreme. Ho 
wore on tliat occasion a drummer’s jackot, which being too small for 
liim was necessarily open in front; ai*ound his loins was tied a blue 
apron, which had belonged to a ship’s butcher. On Ids head he wore 
a judge’s wig, intended for a dignitary in New South Wales, but 
whieh, having been repudiated by that functionary, had been bartered 
by a trader with a native for a hog, and had'hcen seized by the Great 
Chief as an ornament too grand for any other head than his own. At 
the lop of the wig lie had placed a cocked hat. His admiring subjects 
f^i/ed at hftu with a sort of awe. Mr. Snivelle looked out anxiously 
for the dinner. * 

'J'he first dish was a baked young woman. It was borne in with 
great ceremony. At the bottom was a stewed dog. There was cold 
boiled missionary as a middle dish. At the sides were two picca¬ 
ninny pies, with their toes apjictisingly displayed through the crust. 

Puunnereboo sat by his iVieiid’s side out of compliment, and to 
assist him to do justice to the good things before him. 

He detached with his fingers a delicate piece of the top dish for his 
guest, with a cut of the centre one which he accomplished with his 
tomahawk, and pointed out the piccaninny’s toes as the most delicate 
morsel. But Mr, Snivelle turned \cry pale, and felt veiy sick. The 
G real Chief was idcascd to take notice of his indisposition. He pointed 
to the banquet. 

Mr. SniveUe shook his head, and endeavoured to make his dusky 
friend understand, that he was not hungiy. « * 

The natives regarded him with pity and amazement I The feast 
was delicious. 

They talked among themselves and pointed at the stranger; and 
they regarded him, he began to think, lovingly. They said some 
words to the Great Chief; fortunately, that di-stinguished individual 
was able to speak a few words of English. With mucli politeness ho 
interpreted the conversation of the unsophisticated savages to their 
guest. The talk ran thus : — 
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Great Chief.—‘‘ Say you climb tree ?” 

Mr. Augustus Snivelle.—“ No.” 

Great Chief.—“ Say you rntcli fish ? ” 

Mr. A. Snivelle.—“No.” 

Great Chief.—“ Say you make mat?” 

Mr. A. Snivclle.—“ No.” 

Great Chief.—“ Say you fight?” 

Mr. A. Snivello.—“ No.” 

Great Cliief.—“ BrothcT say you no gooil.” 

Mr.‘A. Snivclle.—“Kli?” 

Great Chief.—“ Say you nice niul fat.” 

Mr. A. Snivclle.—“ Th(*y arc* very obliging.” 

Great Chief.—“ Say you no good only to cat.” 

Mr. A. Snivclle.—“ I wish 1 could get something to cat!” 

Great Chief.—Ijittle jiiiblnkc! Tliey not you eat, but they 
ent you.” 

Mr. A. Snivelle.—“ Wlmt! ” 

Great Chief.—“ Say they make yo\i very fat, and then they cat 
you up.” 

IMr. A. Snivclle .—“ The de\il they will! ” 

Mr. Snivelle jumped uj) cpiiekly. Tlie natives jumped up too. 
They were very merry, and they danced round the white man and 
sung a festive song. Tunimer«‘boo acted as leader of the band ; tlie 
rest joined in chorus. 'I’lie following is a traiiblatiou of the roundelay 
as sung by these nnsojdii^tieated cliihlren of nature :— 

‘MVall.iloo! AValhiloo! 

liO\e white man, and eat him Uk)! 

Stranger white, l)ut that no matter! 

Drown man fat, but white man fatter! 

Jhit him on hot stoin* and bake him ! 

Crisp and crackling soon well uiake him ! 

Itoiind and round llie dainty goes ; — 

Kat his fingers! eat his toes ! 

Ilis body shall onr palates tickle ! 

Then well pnt his head in pickle! 

eiiOTjrs. 

On the wliite man dine and sup, 

'NVhet your teetli, and cat him up ! ” 

The Grc^ Chief had the kindness to interpret these sentiments to * 
Mr, Snivelle for Ins inibnnation ; but that gentleman, far from ac¬ 
quiescing in this disposal of his person, capered about with fright 
even more energetically than his entertainers. But it was in vain 
that he endeavoured to escape from the cliarmed circle; he was 
liemmed in by the savages, and to his terror, tlie circle grew less and 
less every moment! In his frantic fear he gave^up all his valuables : 
his watch; his spy-glass ; liis moustache-brush in an ivory case; his 
gold chain ; his everything! Tlic natives were delighted witli his 
iberality. They sung, and they jumped, louder and higher than ever. 
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And now they closed nearer and nearer, and Mr. Snirelle screame# 
louder and louder : at first a friendly native seized his ^tfand then 
another tore off his coat; and a third disencuinhereffllfc of his 
wais^^t^^^le a fourth untramni^led hnu of that part fts appai'el 

)le; and 

presently he stood before thes^ ni nature’s garb alone, as the poets 
express it, which is the most unpleasant one that can be $ and the 
savages rejoiced to find him fatter even than they hod hoped; and 
one, lifting up his tomahawk, was about to salute him with an unso¬ 
phisticated salutation of its edge of Hint, when tlio unhappy J^lr. Sni- 
velle, fear lending him wings, as he ufteiwards described it, made a 
desperate bound throiigli the excited throng, and while the savages 
set up a yell of anger and disappointment at bis escape, fied to the 
woods, and concealed himself in tlie trunk of a liollow tree. 

Tlicrc, for three long days and tliree longer nights, did he remain 
ensconced, hungry and cold, and making many silent vows that, if 
ever he cscajied from the hands of these unsophisticated children of 
nature, he would ever afterwards (*outeut hiiubelf witli such minor 
advantages ns civilisation ofiered, without becking for the attractions 
of primitive siinjdicity, of which lie had experienced a New Zealand 
specimen. At the end of three days, hearing no sound of his ene- 
mi(;s, he ventured to peep from Ins co\ert; and seeing the coast 
clear, he made the best of Ins way to the nearest European settlement, 
wliore he amved “a \\iser and a thinner man.” 

TJie next day he returned to England, and from tliat time forward, 
whenever lie heard a sentimental enthusiast extolling the superiority 
of man in his natural state, he would relate his adventure in New 
Zealand; and tJuuikiiig^ireaveii that he had escaped from the water¬ 
ing mouths of Puinincreboo and Wirriwjirriwow, and the rest of the 
eopper-eolourcd fraternity, he would sing tlie song of the natives : — 

“A nice after-dinner song for a party of gentlemen; and a nice 
chorus for a convivial meeting, wasn’t it?” 

** On the white man dint* and sup ! 

Whet your teeth, and eat him up !” 


LIVE AND HOPE. 

The ancients pictured Fortune with a wheel, 

To signify the ever-shifting change 
(A nuisance puzzling people a good deal, 

When accidents their best-laid plans derange) 

Which mortals feci in their uncertain stations ; 

For when you’re at tlie lowest, something strange, 
Beyond all hope of even Fancy’s range, 

Sometimes starts up, and puts you on full rations :— 

A moral which gives Vise to pleasing contemplations. 

Lifjs ; A PoetM. 
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The recent calamitous conflagration *a1^ueS^, whic'H I?m ca^ed so 
much private misery and so great public inconvenience, has been the 
source of much comment in the newspaper press; and various schemes 
have been propounded for the remedying of the disaster, and for the 
rebuilding of the devastated city, by private contributions, and by 
grants of money to be advanced by the motlier country. Among the 
schemes for effecting the desirable object of the restoration of Quebec, 
the one most philosophical in conception, and the most easy and safe 
in execution, seems to be that suggested by the “ Society for the 
Emjincipation of Industry,” and which appears in the Pictorial Times 
of August 16. 

It is there proposed, that a million of legal-tender money should be 
created for the purpose of carrying through the operation ; and the 
Society grounds its proposal, not only on theoretical principles, but on 
practical effects, and on evidences of wbat has been done iu a similar 
case. It is adduced as a proof of the feasibility and safety of the 
project,-ihat the meat-market in Guernsey was,actually erected by 
the same means as that which is proposed for the rebuilding of 
Quebec. Wc insert the account of tliat valuable precedent, as we And 
it in the journal to whicluwe have alrea<ly referred: — 


*' Guernsey Meat Market. —To erect this market, the States of Guernsey voted, 
in or about the year] 821, four thousand pounds, and issued four thousand one- 
pound notes, not bearing interest. The contractor, at dates agreed upon, rreeived 
these notes in payment of instalmerits. 'N\'itli them fic paid wages, and what he 
owed for materials used in the construction of the building; and as these notes 
were sanctioned by a vote of the States, who constituted tlie parliumciit of tlic 
isla ul, the property of every man In the island, real and personal, was pledged for 
tii..Mr validity. Tiie notes consequently obtained free circulation. 

“ When the market was completed, it consisted of eighty shops, which shops 
were let at a rental of five pounds each shop, thus yielding an annual revenue of 
four hundred pounds. 

At the*>kpir4j(ton of the first year, notice was given to all persons holding 
meat'market notes, litimbcred from otic to four hundred, both inclusive, to bring 
them before the President of the States and the committee of the meat-marker. 
Then, with the four hundred pounds received from the butchers fur the first year’s 
rent, this first batch of notes was cancelled, the notes being burnt in presence of 
the president and the committee. Thus, inHen years, all the notes were cancelled, 
and the States left in possession of the building and rental in perpetuity, without 
the cost of a sliUling to any individual. Tlie accuracy of this can readily be tested 
by a visit to the spot. Afterwards a fish-market was erected, ond redeemed in a 
•similar manner. 

** Since thisY much larger operation has been entered upon in the re-erection of 
a street called Fountain Street, some of the notes of which are now current; and 
other great works in this island have been accomplished by similar mbnetary means. 
Concurrently with this, it may he noted — first, that Guernsey suat^ins a popula¬ 
tion of eleven hundred souls per square mile, while England and Ireland only sus¬ 
tain two hundred and fifty per square mile; and, secondly, that while we have four 
millions of , paupers out of twenty-eight millions, a beggar is scarcely to be seen in 
Guems^. In confirmation of this remarkable fact as regards Guernsey, reference 
may be had to an article published in the * Examiner* newspaper, under date• of 
September, 18.S2, and attributed to Mr. Frederick Hill, Government Inspector of 
Prisons in Scotland.” 
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It is with this evidence before them of what has been done, and ean 
be done again, that the ^ocie^ for the Emancipation t>f'*Jndustr 7 
propose that the rebuilding of Quebec should be cifected in the same 
manner; but we will state the^suggestion'in tho words of the 
Society: — 

“ Witli these facts before the world, and for which the authority of Mr. Duncan, 
tho historian of Guernsey, can be adduced, it is submitted that it would bo very 
* expedient fur the Home or Colonial Government to apply the same principle to 
the rebuilding of Quebec, and for tins purpose to create, say one million legal- 
tender tnonev, receivable by Government for duties, and re*is8uable to the original 
amount until the time fixed for their resumption ; or a public company might be 
formed for tho purpose of acting under, or in concert with, the local government in 
creating an authorised currency to the requisite extent, with a view either of rebuilding 
the city, or of granting loans of such symbolic money, returnable at a fixed period, 
to be advanced to individuals fur that purpose on the security of the buildings, or 
on personal security. Such a plan, consistent as it is with true and recognised 
cummerciul principles, it is subinitlecl, would be much jireferablc to a government 
grant of twenty thousand, or even two or three hundred thousand pounds. It pre¬ 
sents the most attainable and economical means of calling into action the re¬ 
sources and energy of the colonists, and of giving immediate and full employment 
to lulwur, the source of all wealth." 

The suggestion which is thus made by a Society which has already 
done so much towards enlightening the public in respect to the nature 
and action of money, and which has, with a singular disinterestedness, 
e.Kpcndcd much labour and much money without any view to personal 
aggrandisement, but solely with a regard to the public good, is too 
important to he allowed to pass without the serious consideration of 
public writers; as it involves a princij)lc which is capable of far 
greater extension than Ijie rebuilding of a single city, and which af¬ 
fects the whole of the monetary regnlatifins and the prosperity of the 
mighty empire of Great Britain, and of all the nations of the earth, to 
an incalculable degree. 

TItc great question now is, what sort of money is to be adopted for 
the purpose of carrying on the vast transactions of trade and com¬ 
merce, internal and external, in this as well as in all other countries. 

In the elucidation of this question, it may be worth wdiile to examine 
a little into the origin and history of paper inoncy. 

In the first rude ages of the world, exchanges of goods, whether the 
productions of nature or articles of manufacture, were carried on by 
barter. Homer, it may be obs<yved, when he would describe the 
value of the weapons of Glaucus and of Diomedcs, says, that one ** was 
worth a hundred cattle, and the other nine— a rather inconvenient 
sort of money to carry about with one, looking at cows and bullocks in 
that light — but this by the way. In such cases then, — that is, when • 
.one article was bartered for another article direct — & skins for 
featiicrs, cattle for corn, and so on, the parties did not make usc.hf 
bny money. But as this practice was soon found to be a clumsy and 
inconvenient mode of proceeding, it was found necessary to adopt some 
other means of effecting the exdianges required. This naturally gave 
rise to the invention of mopey; and the sort of money made use of 
was in^ accordance with the ignorance and inexperience of such early 
times. Remembering Homer’s mode of estimating values, it may be 
considered, that cattle \tere some of the first money of the ancients,. 
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and a primaeval gentleman, instead of lending a friend a iire-pound 
note, lent him five bullocks perhaps — more or less —which the ob¬ 
liged party immediately drove away to his own quarters. So much 
for Homer’s money. In other countries, the money partook of the 
nature of the local productions. 

In the East, cowry shells, collected on the shores of Ceylon and of 
the Maldivo islands, were the current money : and those shells were 
the acknowledged money also of the Moguls, of Bengal, and Botan, as 
well asfcof Guinea. On the discovery of America, grains of cacao 
served for money. In Abyssinia, salt is the principal money, and 
pepper also: in Iceland, a sort of wool. In the exchanges between 
the Chinese and the lliissiaiis, at Kingtu, pieces of nankccu serve for 
the money of comparison. Among the Greeks of the Lqwer Empire, 
pieces of silk performed this function. In ancient chronicles, gold, 
silver, and silk are mentioned, as equally money. I'lius it appears 
tliat, in rude and ignorant limes, and among rude and ignorant people, 
as the necessity arose for some inode of representing value, or, in 
other words, for inventing some sort of money, the contrivances were 
akin to the ignorance and inexperience of the people. But, as com¬ 
merce spread and knowledge increased, other sorts of money, more 
convenient in their use and more general in their application, were 
resorted to, to meet the demands of industry, and for facilitating the 
interchange of natural and artificial productions. Metallic money was 
then employed, and was soon found to be superior to all other money 
for the purposes required, as its value was more certain than furs or 
feathers, and ns It was more durable and portable, and more gene¬ 
rally recognised. Its imperfections, which l\avc been the discovery 
of modern times, were then (ittle felt, and unnoticed. 

All sorts of metallic money were employed, as all sorts of commo¬ 
dity-money had been previously employed, according to the accident 
of circumstances, localities, and the greater or less facility of pro¬ 
curing this or that sort of metallic money in any particular place or 
country. 

Iron, brass, tin, xjopper, as well as gold and silver, have all been 
made use of as the sort of money which we speak of; and it is to be 
observed, that in the baiharous times of the early ages it was con- 
Bidei*ed tliat their money ought to possess intrinsic value in itself, in 
order to serve as the representative of the value of other commodities; 
this barbarous idea is becoming rapidly exploded in the present day, 
but it existed in its full force among people who were ignorant of the 
real nature of money, properly so called, which is, as its name imports, 
•’nothing more than the acknowledgment, or the token, of tlie value of 
Bomething flse; for, the making use of a money possessing in¬ 
trinsic value, though that money is gold or silver, is as imperfect a 
token of the values of other things, ob cows and bullocks are an im-# 
perfect token; insomuch as l>cing, like gold and silver, comtnoditics, 
.their value is apt to merense and decrease liko all other commodities; 
anid it is no more possible correctly to measure the values of other 
goods by gold or silver, the values of wfeich are constantly^fluctuat- 
ipICs than it would be possible to measure th&dimensions of a bale of 
cloth by a yard-measure, the length of whicli][Uke a sliding telescope, 
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was constantly changing. It is right to say, however, that there are 
some few people—that is, of those who think at all about the matter,— 
who entertain the same erroneous ideas of the nature of moneyas 
the barbarous people of primmval times; but there is reason to believe 
tliat the number of such unenlightened persons is exceedingly small, 
and is rapidly becoming less under the influence of the labours of 
“ The Society,” whose arguments on this subject are unanswered, be¬ 
cause they are unanswerable. But to return. 

So long os the wants of trade and commerce were small, tl^ small 
quantity of gold and silver procurable was sufficient to perform the 
office required in the clumsy and imperfect manner which it did; but, 
as trade and commerce increased, the necessity for more money was 
felt faster th^n the gold and silver, in use as money, could be digged 
out of the known earth; and contrivances were resorted to which we 
shall have to speak of presently. But the discovery of America, by 
tlie quantity of gold and silver which it poured into Kurope, gave a 
vast impetus to commerce, and was of prodigious help to all the 
operations of industry, in so far as it furnished increased facilities for 
the interchange of commodities, and for domestic and foreign trade. 
But, supposing that gold and silver in coins or in bars formed the 
Attest money for the transactions of life which could be invented — 
an assertion which we utterly and entirely deny, inasmuch as they 
cannot be properly called money or tokens of value, but are them¬ 
selves values, changing and fluctuating like,other values, and there¬ 
fore unfit to represent the value of other things; —- even supposing 
tliis, it may easily be shown how utterly inadeiiuatc they liave been, 
and are, in amount, to serve as money for the multifarious operations 
of commerce and industry in recent y^rs, us well as in the pre¬ 
sent day. 

To ascertain the exact amount of specie money in circulation in 
the diflerent countries of Europe, is impossible; the mints can give 
an account of all that has been coined, hut there are no means of 
determining how much of sucli coinage has been withdrawn by 
export abroad, and by manufactures and hoard^ig at home; an 
approximate calculation, however, may be made quite sufficient for 
our purpose. 

But wc shall have to enlarge on this point in another place; we 
confine ourselves at present to the historical examination of the origin 
and use of paper money. But it may not be amiss, in passing, to 
advert to the condition of Spain, the gi'cat primary receptacle of the 
produce of the American mines, befoi’e and after her possession of her 
abundance of gold and silver. « 

In the beginning of the I6th century, fifty years befoft) Spain got 
possession of the metallic treasures which it was fondly supposed was 
the insurance of her prosperity, the seas were covered with her ships. 
In Ae city of Seville alone, there were 130,000 people employed in 
tho^manufactures of her wool and silk. Since then — since the dis¬ 
covery, and for many years the primary possession, of the rich mines 
of America, she has fallen into beggary and decay. In the reign of 
Philip the Third, in little more than a hundred years after the dis¬ 
covery of America, Spain had neither ships, manufactures, nor 

i 
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commerce; her agriculture had fallen back, her population had 
decreased, and she was reduced to sucli a scarcity of lier own 
abundant gold and silver money — proving thus the vagrant cha¬ 
racter of gold and silver — that she was compelled to have recourse 
to copper tokens, and to stamp these by the royal authority and 
clligies with the nominal and forced value of silver. Had she ad¬ 
vanced a little farther in n knowledge of the true nature of money, 
she might have invented the only true money, philosophically con- 
sidered^ namely, a “paper money, which might have saved her from her 
consequent disasters, and from her present political and commercial 
degradation. But she missed that truth; and her position ever since 
has been one of weakness and wretchedness, and her civilisation, 
instead of advancing, has stood still to the present day. 

This evidence of Iiistory, it may be remarked, and experience of a 
country in times comparatively modern, sufficiently prove, that as the 
riches of a country arc not derived from mines of gold and silver, 
even the most productive, so neither is it material of what substance 
its circulating medium or currency is.fonned, provided it is one not 
liable to be taken nway from the country on account of its intrinsic 
value as a commodity; and that to endeavour to fix and restrain the 
precious metals from the movements and Huctuations in amount and 
value.iiicident to all articles of commerce, is a vain attempt, and, in¬ 
deed, utterly impossible. 

Having said thus muqh on the subject of the primitive money of 
the ancients, and of the metallic money of subse<iuent times, before 
wc speak of pure money, the token of value, and not itself a com¬ 
modity of value, or in other w'ords, of symbolic money—and es])c- 
cially with reference to the subject which has given rise to the present 
obsei-vations — namely, the practicability and the facility of rebuild¬ 
ing the city of Quebec, by means of the creation of a sufficient 
quantity of symbolic money,—it may be useful to take a brief review 
of the origin and circulation of paper money; which it will appear 
was‘far from being the deliberate invention of mankind, but was the 
result of accident; and the practice of which arose from and was 
forced by the exigencies and necessity of the moment; and the im¬ 
portance of wliich discovery, in its late enormous action, was not 
understood until experience had proved its vast utility. But it must 
not be supposed that the paper money of this country, as it existed 
from 1797 to 1816, was the only instance of the use of pure money in 
Great Britain — meaning, by pure money, a token of value not 
possessing value in itself; on the contrary, the system of tallies in 
«'Usc in the earliest times of this country, shows that. the prin¬ 
ciple, thou^ not understood, was nevertheless practised; and 
indeed, in other countries at very remote periods, as we shall have to 
speak of hereafter. But os this examination is connected with the 
history of banks and banking, and indeed can scarcely be treated of 
without reference to those subjects, we propose to continue the sub¬ 
ject in'another paper; throwing out the present brief remarks rather 
for.the purpose of furnishing materials for thought in others, than 
witii the idea of writing .a complete treatise, even on one point of 
00 vast a subject in its detail, though so simple in its^rinciple, as that 
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of the currency. With this view we shall conclude the present paper 
with two extracts; the first from the Life of Franklin, written by 
himself; the second from Mr. Locke’s treatise, intitlcd ^‘Considerations 
upon lessening the Quantity, and raising the Value of Money.” We 
shall have occasion to apply the fahts and the reasoning contained in 
these two extracts as we proceed. 

Lr, Franklin says; — 

** About the year 17SO» the people of Pennsylvania felt the want of a medium of 
currency, and required the continuance of that they had, which amounted joiily to 
15,000/. and was about to expire, in its legal term. The wealthy inhabitants, pre¬ 
judiced againnt every sort of paper currency, through the fear of its depreciation, an 
instance of which had occurred in New England, strongly opposed this measure. 

I was in favour of this creation and emission, convinced that the first small sum, 
issued in 172S,^lmd done much good in the province, by favouring commerce, 
industry, and production. 

“ Time and experience so fully demonstrated the utility of paper currency, that 
it never aflur experienced any considerable opposition ; it soon amounted to 55,000/. 
and in the year r7i$9 to 80,000/., it has since increased, during the last war, to 
380,000/., trade, propertyt and population having, in this period, greatly increased.” 

The observations of Mr. Locke to which we refer, and which we 
shall have occasion to make use of by aud by, are the fiollowiug: — 

** The exigencies and uses of money not Icssenviy with its quantity, and it being 
in the same proportion to be employed and distributed, still, in all parts of its cir¬ 
culation, so much as its quantity is lessened, so much must the share of every one 
that has a right to this money be the less ; whether he be landholder fur his goods, 
or labourer for hUhire, or merchant for his brokerages If one~third of the money 
employed in trade were locked up, or gone out of England, must not the land¬ 
holders necessarily receive one~thlrd ]cs.s for their goods, and, consequently, rents 
fall ? a less quantity of money by oae-third being to be distributed among an equal 
number of receivers ? Indeed,*{)eopIe, not perceiving the money to be gone, are apt 
to be jealous one of another; and, each suspcctiil^ another's inequality of gain, to 
roh him of his share : every one will be employing his skill and power tlic best he 
can to retrieve it again, and to bring money into his pocket, in the same plenty os 
formerly. But this is but scrambUny amongst ours^ips, and helps no more agaidst our 
wants than the pulling of a short coverlet will amongst children that lie together, to 
preserve them all from the cold ; some will starve, unless the father of the family jsro- 
vide better, and enhirge the scanty covering. This pulling and contest is usually 
between the landed man and the merchant; for the labourer's share, being seldom 
more than a hare subsistence, never allows that body of men time or oppottunity to 
raise their thoughts above that, or to struggle with the richer for theirs (<u one 
common interest), unless when some common and great distress, uniting them in one 
universal ferment, makes them forget respect, and emboldens them to carve to their 
wants with armed force, and then sotnetimes they break in upon the rich, and sweep all 
like a deluge, ^ 

We shall endeavour ttJ’^ow, in a future pape^, that the more -thift 
which is meant by money departs from its character of a symbol, the , 
less it is fitted for the uses which it is intended for; an^that if the 
money of the country is a commodity, and, like other commodities, 
subject of course to rise and fall in value, such a shifting measure 
cannot be employed as the token of the value of other things, without 
subjecting the people who so make use of it to all sorts of disasters, 
and to being crippled and cramped in all the operations of industry, — 
of agriculture, of manufactures, and of domestic and foreign commerce, 
—which is precisely the condition of Great Britain at this present 
moment. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Slacfh's Picturesque Tourist and Road Book of England and Wales ; 
with a general Travelling Map, Charts of Roads, Railroads, and 
interesting Localities; and engraved Views of the Scenery. Edin¬ 
burgh ; Adam and Charles Black, North Bridge. 

As this is the season of the yeoi* when tourists arc making up their 
minds as to the places to which tliey shall direct their course, we have 
placed this and the two following books at the head of our list; and wc 
have allotted to them this place of honour the more readily, as they are 
really the best books of the sort that have been published; and 
travellers and the public in general owe their thanks to the (;ontrivers 
and publishers of these guides for tourists, for the useful information 
which they contain, saving to the traveller both time and money, 
facilitating his movem<int8, and increasing the gratification of his 
journey. According to our plan of allowing authors to speak for 
themselves with respect to the object of their works, wc subjoin the 
preface to each volume. The writer of the Ijook under present notice 
says: — ^ 

“ Tlie plan and execution of the * Picturesque Tourist of Scotland/ having met 
with very general approval, the proprietors of that volume have been ciicoiiruged 
to undertake a work of a similar dei>cription for Kngland. Accuracy, conciseness, 
and a just discrimination of the importance of the several objects described, being 
th% qualifications most valued in a guide book, it has been tbe aim of the editor to 
dpvote his most anxious attention to the attainment of these requisites; and it is 
Mlicved that the present work will be found to contain a larger amount of well* 
digested information than has ever been presented in any volume of such convenient 
bise. 

** To have given all the roads of England within the limits of such a volume as 
the present was obviously impossible. Only the main roads have therefore been 
described, although the distances between places on the various tours by the cross* 
roads are very generally given. 

** Uy reference to the maps and charts, the routes by the cross-roads will readily 
be ascertained \ and by turning to the index, the rcoder will be directed to the pages 
’ where all thej>laccs of any importance arc described. 

The names, position, and distances of the various places have been copied from 
the maps of the Ordnance survey; and the same valuable authority has been the 
basis of the several charts and district maps with which the volume is illustrated. 

The names of the proprietors of the various mansions described, have been care¬ 
fully compared with Burke's Peerage, Baronetage, and History of the Landed 
Commoners. 

** Jn consequence of the frequent changes in pic possession of the smaller man¬ 
sions and villas, it has been deemed better to omit the names of the occupants of 
these, than to give information which a short period of time might render inaccurate. 

** The memorable incidents mentioned in connection with the various localities 
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have been carefully selected from the best county histories and other topographical 
works of authority. The population is giren according to the census of 1641. 

** Ih describing the scenery most worthy of the attention of strangers, the editor' 
has endeavoured to give a plain and intelligible account of what he considered 
worthy of notice, without aspiring to picturesque or eloquent delineation. 

** He has thus been enabled to incorpo|ate with the topographical and descrip* 
tive matter, a considerable portion of literary, historical, and traditionary illustra* 
tion, wliich may prove at once interesting and instructive to the reader. 

The expense of travelling, and the gratuities paid to servants at hotels, are 
subjects so materially influenced by the habits of the traveller, and the style of the 
establisliment at which he sojourns, that it is difficult to aflurd precise information 
in regard to them. At the sam^ time, the publishers have reason to belietli that a 
few particulars on those heads will be generally acceptable to tourists, and they 
have accordingly embodied, in the following note, the result of the inquiries which 
they have made upon the subject.” 

For the useful information which this note conveys, we must refer 
the reader to the book itself. Wc will odd, that a copious and well- 
arranged index is added to the work ; and that it contains good and 
distinct maps of all the localities to which it refers, while several well- 
executed engravings are a pleasing and useful addition to its pages. 


Black's Picturesque Tourist of Scotland. Fourth Edition. Edin- 
burgli: Adam and Cliarlcs Black, North Bridge, Booksellers and 
Publisliers to the Queen. 1845. 

The plan and execution of the present voluqje, says the editor, will 
be found, in an important respect, to differ from any other work de¬ 
voted to the same object. 

In the compilation of gyiide-books, it appears to the publishers that 
much eloquence is often needlessly expen(|ed in ambitious culogiuma 
on tlie beauty or grandeur of natural sccneiy, of which no adequate 
idea can be conveyed to the mind by any written description, however 
gra})hic and minute. In the present work such attempts have been 
studiously avoided. A plain and intelligible account has been given 
of the scenery most worthy of the attention of strangers, without dic¬ 
tating the amount of admiration with which any given scene is to be 
contemphited. 

By adopting this course, space has been found for the incorporation 
of a large amount of traditionary, liistorical, and literary illustra¬ 
tion, by which it is conceived a recollection of the scenery will be 
more permanently lixed in the memory of tlic tourist, than by any 
original description of its features which the author could himself 
have given. 

Neither labour nor expense has been spared to give the work the « 
greatest possible degi’cc of accuracy. To secure this Object, the 
several sheets, in their progress through the press, Lave been trans¬ 
mitted to individuals conversant with the topography of the respective 
districts ; while tlie descriptions of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aber¬ 
deen have been wholly contributed by natives of those cities. For 
the favourable reception of former editions the publishers return 
their best thanks. Tfiey, at*the same time, express their acknow- 
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ledgments to the public press for numerous laudatory notices, which, 
if not unmerited by the three former editions, will be found to b^ still 
better deserved by the present. 

The same useful note which is appended to the volume relating to 
English towns is attached also to ^he present volume, but we have not 
room for its insertion. It contains also a capital index, like the former 
work; with abundance of useful maps, and a larger number of en¬ 
gravings and woodcuts. 

The next of these admirably arranged and most useful books is, 
perhaps, the most interesting of the thric, from the popular inclin¬ 
ation, which has become almost a point of social duty in these times, 
to visit the scenery of the English lakes :— 


BlacUs Picturesque Guide to the English Laltes; including an Essay 
on the Geology of the District. By John Phillips, F.K.S., G.L., 
Professor of Geology in King’s College, London. Second Edition. 
Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black. 

The following is an extract from the well-written introduction:— 

“ That section of England, to the scenery of which this small volume professes to 
be a guide, occupies a portion of the three counties of Cumberland, Westmorland, 
and Lancaster, and extends over an area, the greatest length or hrcadlh of which 
is nowhere more than tifty'milos. Tlie picturesque attractions of the district arc 
beyond qticstion unequalled by any other part of England ; and although some of 
the Scottish lochs end mountains must be admitted to present prospects of more 
imposing grandeur, it may safely be said, that no tract of country in Britain com¬ 
bines in richer aflliicncc those varied features of sublimity and beauty which have 
conferred upon this spot so liij^h a reputation. Fcjr the lover of nature, no tour 
conlil be demised of a more pleasing character than that which these lakes aflbrd. 

* Wc penetrate the glaciers and traverse the llhone and the Rhino, whilst our 
domestic lakes, of Ullswater, Keswick, and Windermere, exhibit scenes in so 
sublime a style, with such beautUul colourings of rock, wood, and water, backed 
with so stupendous a disposition of mountains, that if they do not fairly take the 
load of all the views of Europe, yet they are indisputably such as no English 
traveller should leave behind him.’ ”* 

“ Nor is it only to the admirer of external nature that this spot presents attractions. 
It is no less interesting to the antiquarian, the geologist, and the botanist. The 

remains of three abbeys—Furness, Caldur, and Shap,—of numerous castles,_of 

one or two Roman stations,—and of many Druidical erections,—aflPord ample 
scope for the research of the antiquarian; whilst the rich variety of stratified and 
unstrutHicil rocks, forming a complete series from granite to the carboniferous 
beds} and many rare plants, with ample facilities for observing the effect produced 
upon vegetation by tlie varying temperature of the air at different altitudes, yield 
to the students of geology and of botany abundant matter for employment in their 
respective ^rsuits. The absence in the Lake country of those traditions, with 
which other places similarly characterised by nature abound, has often been 
re»narked with surprise j and, notwithstanding what has been urged by Dr. Southey, 
we are still at liberty to express our wonder that there is not a greater number of 
legends, superstitions, and tales of stirring incident, connected with a district so 
richly supplied with all the attributes to which the popular fancy is prone to link 

% 

* Cumberland. 
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romantic associations of this kind. Having made this remark, it is but proper to 
subjoin the passage from Southey, to which we have alluded: There ia little or 

tiutliing of historical or romantic interest belonging to this region. In this respect, 
unlike the Scotch border, where Sir Walter could entertain his guests during a 
morning's ride with tales of murders, executions, house-besieging and house-burning, 
as parts of family history belonging to ev$ry homestead of which he came in sight. 
Tlie border history is of no better character on the English side; but this part of 
the country was protected by the Solway and by its natural strength, nor does it 
appear, at any time after it became English, to have been troubled with feuds. The 
English barons, indeed, were by no means so often engaged in private wars as 
their Scottish neighbours, or the nobles on the Continent; their contests were with 
the crown, seldom with each otlicr, and never with their vassals, lliuse^oiitcsls 
were carried oil at a distance from our Lake-land, where the inhabitants, being left 
iji peace, seem to have enjoyed it, and never to have forfeited its blessings by 
engaging in the ways and contracting the disposition of marauders. They had, 
therefore, neither ballad heroes, nor ballad poets, happy in having aflbrded no field 
fur the one, and no materials of this kind for the other.' 

** An interest, however, of no ordinary kind is imparted to the locality from its , 
being the spot with which many eminent literary men have been more or less con¬ 
nected, and from which several of their finest works have emanated. William 
Wordsworth, S. T. Coleridge, his son Hartley Coleridge, Hr. Southey, Professor 
Wilson, He Quincey, Thomas Hamilton (author of * Cyril Tliornton'), Charlotte 
Smith, Charles Lloyd, Bishop Watson,—all of these, an honoured list of names, are, 
or were, resident amongst the Lakes. Archbishop Sandys, Hogarth, and Romney 
the ]iaintcr, also spring from this country. In directing the steps of the tourist, 
we have therefore availed ourselves to a considerable extent of the literature of tlic 
district, quoting those passages which in any way illustiate the scenery through 
which he will pass. These quotations, we feel assured, especially those from t)ie 
poets, will not only contribute to elevate the feelings and improve the heart, while 
the reader is contemplating the scenes which are there portrayed, but will alsti form 
a sjiell by which, in coming years, he may recall the pleasures of the past, and 
revisit in imagination the scenery over whicli we are now about to conduct him. 

To the index, cngraviftga, maps, and sections, which render tliis 
little work a perfect hand-book of inforiftation to the scientific aii<l 
g(‘ncral tourist, is added a glossary of technical terms used in de¬ 
scribing the mountain scenery of the Lakes ; and it is no slight recom- 
mendHtion of tills book, that it is, like the other two, very cheap, 
carefully printed, and the matter well arranged. We can sincerely 
recommend them all to our readers, with a caution not to commence 
their journey without them, as their possession will save them both 
time and money. 


Illustrations of the Law of Kindness : By tlicRcv. G. W. Montgomeut, 
Second Edition, with considerable Additions, and a Supplemcntaiy 
Chapter on Almsgiving, by John Washbourn. London: Wiley 
and Putnam, 6. Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. Edinburgh and C. 
Black. Dublin : W. Curry, Jun., and Co. 

This is the second edition of a little book originally published in the 
United States; and it is with sincere pleasure that we hail a work so 
admirable in its intention, and so useful in its execution, as this most 
kindly emanation from a truly Christian mind. The author treats of 
“ Kindness and Revenge.” 
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Chap. L Kindness and Revenge. — II. The power of Kindness. — 
m. The power of Kindness.—IV. Disarming force of Kin&ess.— 
V. Kindness and Insanity. — VI. Kindness and. Crime. — VII. 
Kindness and Ignorance. — VIII. Kindness admired by all people. 
— IX. National Kindness. — X., Kindness and Persecution. — XI. 
Kindness and Punishment. — XIT. The blessings and duty of prac¬ 
tising the Law of Kindness. — XIII. Character of Christ. —■ Supple¬ 
mentary Chapter, on Almsgiving. 

Thasc distinctive divisions point out well tlie scope and tendency 
of the book; and we sliall proceed to justify the encomium which we 
have bestowed on it by the following interesting and entertaining 
quotations : — 

The author commences his work thus: — • 

*• As like physical causes produce like physical consequences — as vice most as¬ 
suredly results in misery —so revenge calls forth hate; for water does not more 
certainly tend to its level, than the exercise of malice und cruelty kindles the Hres 
of anger and opposition in the soul. To smtill purpose has that individual perused 
the history of the world, who lias not discovered thiit the coiiiinoii process of eradi. 
eating evil has been to meet It with evil; and who has not seen that the path¬ 
way of life has been almost nniversully lighted by the horrible spirit of retaliation ? 
And to as little purpose has he examined the records of nations and individuals, if 
he is not convinced that, when the law of kindness has been practised, it has been 
AS much more salutary ki its influence, and as much more glorious in its results, 
than those of revenge, as virtue is more salutary and glorious than iniquity. For 
while retaliation is like tli^ storm wliich sweeps through the forest in devtruation, 
kind/ieee is like the conibineu influence of the sun and the rain of the cloud, Udiicli 
germinates seed, and unfolds their leaves, flowers, and odours,” 

After giving some account of the bcneVolent labours of the cele¬ 
brated Howard, the uutboi'*cites the following: — 

The next instance is that of I^eiielon. Fenelon was a Homan Catholic, and 
archbishop of Cambray, in France. lie was a man of the linest feelings, of the 
greatest benevolence, and die umformly practised the law, * Overcome evil with 
good.* He was kind and atrablo to the lowly, mild and courteous to the ignorant, 
philanthropic to the miserable, and ever gentle both to friend and foe. The conse¬ 
quence was, that he won all hearts, llis diocese was often the theatre of war ; but 
the English, Germans and Dutch even surpassed the inhabitants of Cambray in 
their love and veneration for him. At such times he gathered the wretched into 
his residence and entertained them; for his known goodness bad surrounded him 
with a power which even contending armies could not resist; and the consequence 
was, that his dwellings were safe, even when towns and villages were lying in 
smoking ruins around him. The following is an instance of his great kindness. 
He observed one day that a peasant, who had been driven from his home, and to 
whom F4n^lon bad given shelter, ate notliing. He inquired the reason. * Alas, 
my lord,' said the poor man, * in inakuig my escape from my cottage, I had not 
time to off my cow, which was the support of my family. The enemy will 
drive herjiway, and I shall never find another so good.* F6n61<>n, availing himself 
of bis privilege of safe conduct, immediately set out, accompanied by a single ser¬ 
vant, and drove the caw back himself to the peasant. By thus walking according 
to the law of overcoming evil with good, he gained the affection of all. The pea¬ 
santry loved him as their father; and, long after his death, tlieir tears wou^d flow 
when they said, * There is the chair on which our good archbishop used to sit in the 
midst of us; we shall see him no more.* What a crown of unfading glory the law 
of love gave him I '* ^ 
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Another illustration: — 

*' An intelligent Quaker of Cincinnati related to me the following oireumstencef 
as evidence that the principle of non-resistance possesses great influence e,ven over 
the savage. During the last war» a Quaker lived among the inhabitants of a smaU 
settlement on our western frontier. Wh^ the savages commenced their desolating 
outbreakSf every inhabitant fled to the interior settlementSt with the exception of 
the Quaker and his family. determined to rcxniun, and rely wholly upon the 

simple rule of disarming his enebiies with entire confidence and kindness. One 
morning he observed through his window a file of savages issuing from the forest 
in the direction of his house. He immediately went out and met them, and put 
out his hand to the leader of the party; but neither he nor the rest gavedtim any 
notice : tlicy entered his house, and searched it for arms, and, had they found any, 
most probably would have murdered every member of the family. There were 
none, however; and they quietly partook of the provisions which he placed before 
them, and left him in peace. At the entrance of the forest, he oliservcd that they 
stopped, and appeared to be holding a council. Soon one of their number left the 
rest, and came towards the dwelling on the leap. He reached the door, and fastened 
a simple white feather above it, and returned to his band, when they all disappeared. 
£ver after that white feather saved him from the savages; for whenever a party 
came by and observed it, it was a sign of peace to them. In this instance we dis¬ 
cover that the law of kindness disarmed even savage foes, whose white feather told 
their red brethren that the Quaker was the follower of Penn, and the friend of 
their race. 

Of all wrongs which can be inflicted by one human bving on 
another, one of the hardest to be borne, perhaps, and especially, t^ing 
into consideration the peculiar natures of the genus irritabile 
vatum,” is to have youi* mental labours kna^shly appropriated by a 
literary thief, who, with unblishing effrontery, puts them forth to the 
world as the result of his own researches, or as the inspirations of his 
own genius. For our pwn parts, we do not know which the 
criminal most to be condemned, or mos^ worthy of punishment, the 
sneak who steals your money, or the sneak who steals your literary 
compositions, which to the author is money, and more, except that it 
is generally considered that the literary thief is the more contemptible 
rascal of the two. With such feelings, therefore, we cannot fail to 
view the following illustration as a most extraordinary case of magna¬ 
nimity : 

** The late Dr. Dowditch, of Salens Mass., was a man as eminent fljr his great 
and useful talents, as he was beloved by all who were acqumnted with him. An 
instance is related of him, which is a complete manifestation of the command, * If 
thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give him drink; for in so doing, thou 
shalt heap coals of fire on liis head.* 

** * Dr. Bowditch had been preparing a plan of S^dom, which he intended soon 
to publish. It had been the fruit of much labour and care. By some means or other 
an individual in town had surreptitiously got possession of it, and had the audacity 
to issue proposals to publish it as his own. This was too much for Dr.^owditch to 
bear. He instantly went to the person, and burst out into the following strain : — 

* You villain I How dare you do this ? What do you mean by it ? If you presume 
to proceed any fartlier in this business, I will prosecute you to the utmost extent of 
the law.* The poor fellow cowered before the storm of his indignation, and was 
ulent; for his wrath was terrible. Dr. Bowdiu^Vent home and slept on it; and 
the next day, hearing ffom some authentic sourCb that the man was extremely poor, 
and bod probably bwn driven by t^e necessities of his family to commit this au¬ 
dacious plagiarism, his feelings were touched, hia heart relented, his anger melted 
away like wax. He went to him a^in, and said, * Sir, you did very wrong, and 
you know it, to appropriate to your own use and benefit the fruit of my labours. 

aspTXMBxa, 1845* — VO. lu. vou iv. u 
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But I understand you are poor, and have a &xnUy to support. I feel ibr you. and 
will help you. That plan is unfinished, and contains errors that would have dis¬ 
graced you and me. had it been published in the state in which you found it. Ml 
tell you what I will do. 1 will finish the plan; I will correct the errors; and 
then you shall publish it for your own benefit, and I will head the subscription list 
with my name.” < 

The next illustration is an instance of self-denial more easily fol¬ 
lowed, perhaps, than the former : — 

** The following incident, for which I am indebted to Colonel Stone’s admirable 
work, the * Life of Brant.' most clearly shows how irresistibly the law of kindness 
unnerves the arm of revenge. After the fall of General Burgoyne. the Tories 
became highly exasperated with General Schuyler, for the very important part 
which he had taken in defeating the British army, and they determined to murder 
him. ‘ For this purpo.se the Tories corrupted a white man, who had been patron¬ 
ised by the General, and who was even then in his employm^t, to do the foul 
deed; and also one of the friendly Indians, whose clan had for years been in the 
habit of halting upon his premises in Saratoga, during the fishing season, at Fish 
Creek, wliich ran through his farm, and in which immense quantities of fish were 
then taken. To effect their object, the two assassins took their stations under a 
covert, in a valley about half a mile from the Gciieral's premises, and by which they 
had previously ascertained he was shortly to pass. They soon descried his approach 
on horseback. As he advanced, they took deliberate aim. when, with a sudden 
movement, the Indian struck up his associate's gun. with the exclamation. * I cannot 
kill him i I have eaten his bread too often ! * ” 

Among all the illustrations, however, of the good effects of the 
practice of the law of kindness on all occasions, we think that none will 
he considered more practically useful than its application to the insane* 
Here we have an abundance of facts,curious, interesting, and proving, 
as we think, incontestably the superiority of the mild over the harsh 
syste4l of discipline, so long in use in public hospitals and in private 
asylums, in respect to the insane. But although it is now generally 
acknowledged that the old practice was adapted rather to confirm in 
violent madness than to emre, and a system of mildness and indulgence 
is becoming the practice in most European receptacles for the insane, it 
may not be without use to recur to the evidence adduced by Mr. 
Montgomery of the decided superiority of the one system over the 
other; proving also that the practice of the feelings which emanate 
from those who are imbued with the practical wisdom of the law of 
kindness, exercises its powerful influence even over minds into which 
it was heretofore considered impossible that they could penetrate* 

** Another most noble illustration,” says the author: — 

“ Another most noble illustration of the law of kindness, as a power to subdue 
and soften insanity, is found in a scene which occurred in the Bedlam or mad-house 
of Paris. The account of it is extracted from a letter read at the Academy of 
Sciences, by a son of the celebrated Pinel, who was, as I suppose from the account, 
keeper or hgp.d overseer in the Bicetre. 

“ Towards the end of 1792, Pinel, after having many times urged the govern¬ 
ment to allow him to unchain the maniacs of the Bicetre, but in vain, went himself 
to the authorities, and, with much earnestness and warmth, advocated the removal 

this monstrous abuse. Couthon, a member of the Commune, gave way to M. 
Pinel's arguments, and a^^eed to meet him at the Bicetre. Couthon then interro¬ 
gated those who were chained; but the abuse he received, and the confused sounds 
of cries, vociferations, and clanking of chains,* in the filthy and damp cells, made 
him recoil ftom Pinel's proposition. * You may do what you will with them,' said 
be, * but I fear you will become tbelr vicriin.* Pinel instantly commenced his 
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undertaking. There were about fifty whom he considered might, without oangor 
to the others, be unchained; and be by releasing twelve, with the sole pre¬ 
caution of having previously prepared the same number of strong waistcoats, with 
long sleeves, which could be tied behind the back if necessary." 

The first case is a very striking^ one : — 

** The first man on whom the experiment was tried was an English captain, 
whose history no one knew, as ke had been in chains forty years. He was thought 
to be one of the most furious among them. His keepers approached him wth 
caution, as ho had, in a fit of fury, killed one of them on the spot, with a blow 
from his manacles, lie was chained more rigorously than any of the othefs. I^nel 
entered his cell unattended, and calmly said, * Captain, I will order your chains to 
be taken off, and give you liberty to walk in the court, if you will promise me to 
behave well, and to injure no one.* * Yes, I promise you,* said the maniac ; *but 
you arc laughing at me; you are all too much afraid of me.* * I have six men,' 
said Pinel, ‘ reaAy to enforce my commands, if necessary. Believe me, then, on my 
word. I will give you your liberty, if you will put on this waistcoat.' He submitted 
to this willingly, without a word. His chains were removed, and the keepers re¬ 
tired, leaving the door open. He raised himself many times from his seat, but fell 
back again on it; fur ho had 1>ccn in a sittin^posture so long, that he had lost the 
use of his legs. In a quarter of an hour he succeeded in maintaining his balance, 
and, with tottering steps, came to the door of his dark cell. His first look was at 
the sky, and he cried out enthusiastically, * How beautiful 1 * During the rest of 
the day he was constantly in motion, walking up and down the staircases, and utter¬ 
ing sliurt exclamations of delight. In the evening he returned of hU own accord 
to his cell, where a better bed than he had been accustomed to bad been prepared 
for him, and he slept tranquilly. During the two succeeding years which he spent 
in the Bicctre he had no return of his previous paroxysms, but even rendered him¬ 
self useful, by exercising a kind of authority over tic insane patients, whom he 
ruled in his own fashion.” 

The author continues to state : — 

** In the course of a few days Pinel reieased JlJ^-three maniacs from their chains/ 
atnong them were men of all conditions and codntries ; workmen, merchants, sol¬ 
diers, lawyers, &c. The result was beyond his hopes. Tranquillity and harmony 
succeeded to tumult and disorder; and the whole discipline was marked with a 
regularity and kindness, which had the most favourable elTect on the insane them¬ 
selves, rendering even the most furious more tractahle." 

In Chap. YI. the author treats of ‘^Kindness and Crime.’* He 
says:— 

** There is yet another department of human life, in which the law of kindness is 
acquiring extensive and powerful influence. I have reference to criminals —those 
victims of vice who break the laws of society, and consequently endure the penal¬ 
ties attached to those Jaws. In times past criminals have been visited with constant 
severity, and, in multitudes of instances, with positive cruelty. And at the present 
day, it is not only the fact, in many prisons, that jirisoncrs, in order to subdue them, 
arc subjected to vindictive and frequent corporeal punishments, but multitudes of 
people still cherish the erroneous notion that prisoners cannot be controlled in any 
other manner than by unrelenting severity. The annals of criminal l^slation too ^ 
truly prove that this severity has been faithfully administered. To famine the 
neglect, the filth, the stripes, the revenge, and the vitiadng influences to which cri¬ 
minals liave been compelled to submit, even in countries which boast of their civi¬ 
lisation, makes the soul thrill with horror. Legislators and public opinion have 
been entirely, and, in many instances, now are strangely wron^ in this respect. If 
an individual so acts that the law cannot grasp him with its iron hand, and ho 
dresses well as a votary of fashion^he too often is so much countenanced, that he 
is admitted to gay society, and the smiles of many of the influential, though be 
may plunder the widow and the orphan, and riot in seduction and debauchery. 
But let a man commit the smallest crime in the eye of criminal law — let him 
pass the ordral of public trial and conviction—let him wear the striped dress of a 
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convict •— and straightway the mark of Cain is on his brow ; and in the wretched 
prison to which he is consigned, and in the stripes and sufTering to which he is a 
slave, people forget that he is still a man, with feelings tliat might become active 
in virtue, if excited by the voice of kindness. Who cures for him 9 The past an« 
ewers, None, with the exception of here at^ there a philanthropist, whose voice has 
warned legislators of the revenge and cruelty they were inflicting on those who 
sliould be raised up from tlieir degradation, instead of being crushed deeper into an 
infamy which destroys all hope of reform.’* 

He illustrates the beneficial results which have been manifested 
by tlie Steady application of the law of kindness in the case of con¬ 
victs under legal sentence, by several examples; and in his opinions 
on his head wc entirely and heartily concur. The fiercest animals 
may be tamed and softened by kindness; and so may be the most ob¬ 
durate reprobates, and the most hardened criminals. Indeed we con¬ 
sider that there is no human being, howsoever depraved, criminal, and 
vile, who may not be reclaimed by a firm and uniform system of 
kindness; no nature can resist it. Like the element of fire, which 
penetrates, subdues, and purifies all substances, so does the warmth of 
kindness penetrate and subdue all hearts. The following bears on its 
face too romantic a character to be true; but, even as a fiction, it is a 
beautiful illustration to be remembered; and with this quotation we 
must conclude, earnestly recommending this little book of great 
truths, cheap and useful, and of moral and ameliorating cliaractcr, as 
it is, most earnestly to the perusal of our readers : 

“ The existence of the lovi of kindness in the soul is nobly exhibited in an Arab 
tale, the substance of which I obtained from l)e Lamartine's translation of “ A 
Ilesidcnce among the Arabs of the Great Desert.” In the tribe of Nedgdc there 
was a mare of great reputation for beauty and sjvifcness, which a member of 
another tribe, named Daher, vt;^emently desired to possess. Having failed to 
obtain her by offering all he was worth, he proceeded to effect his object by strata¬ 
gem. Ho disguised himself os a lame beggar, and waited by the side of a road, 
knowing that Nabce, the owner of the mare, would soon pass. As soon as Nabce 
appeared, Daher cried, in a feeble voice, * I am a poor stranger; for three days I 
have been unable to stir from this place to get food; help me, and God will reward 
you.' Nabee offored to carry him home; but Naher said, * I am not able to rise; 
1 have not strength.* Nabee then generously dismounted, brought his marc near, 
and helped the beggar to mount her. The moment he was mounted, Daher 
touched her with his heel and started, saying, * It is I, Daher, who have got her, 
and am carrying her off.* Nabee called upon him to stop, which Daher did. 
Nabce then said, * Thou bast my mare; since it pleases God, I wish thee success ; 
but 1 conjure thee tell no one how thou hast obtained her.* <'\Vhy not?' said 
Daher. * Because eome one rcfdly ill might remain without atef.* you would be the cause 
why HO one would perform an act of charity mors, from the fear of being duped as I 
have been,* This discriminating kindness subdued Dolicr: he immediately dis¬ 
mounted, and returned the mare to Nabee, and when they parted, they parted 
sworn friei)^ This tale shows forth the power of kindness in a beautiful manner; 
and the delight with which the Arabs heard it told, demonstrates that they can ap¬ 
preciate true generosity.” 

• 

Torrington Hall: Being an Account of Two Days, in the Autumn 
of the Year 1844, passed at that magnificent and philosophically 
conducted KstabUshment for the Insane. By Arthur Wall- 
bridge, Author of Jest and fkirnest,” &c, London; Jeremiah 
How, ^eet Street. 1845. 

This is a jeu-d'esprit, written by a clever man, in most eloquent 
language. It contains the description of a supposed lunatic assylum, 
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where affairs are so conducted as to suggest to the mind of the 
reader the very obvious question of, which are really the insane ; 
those on the outside of the house, or those in the inside ? ** The 
illusion, however, is very happily kept up, although the author takes 
care in Iiis preface to warn his readers respecting the veritable ex¬ 
istence of the Institution. He says, ** But let them carefully ascertain 
the locality, before they commence their journey; for—so slowly is 
unobtrusive worth recognised—if they were to neglect this precaution, 
they might experience some difficulty in finding the way.,” 

Wo extract the following as a specimen of the author’s Opinions 
and style: 

“ You commenced,” said T, by affirming; that wo accuse capitalists of paying 
lower wages than they ought to pay, and that we consider profits ought to be more * 
equally dividedt Now the fact is, that we acccuse emphytrt, of nothing, and direct 
all our discontent against the organitoixim of employment. Whilst industrial occu¬ 
pations arc pursued for the sake of realising an individual money-profit, we conceive 
that capitalists can act in no other way than they do act; that is to say, hug every¬ 
thing-^-including labour, as cheaply os possible, in order to Bell cheaply, and thus 
be enabled to compete with other capitalists at home and abroad. This method, 
so long as labour was valuable, acted well enough; and all were satisfied with the 
independence which it allowed { but iu the existing condition of afTairs, it acts only 
to the advantage of eapitaNstB. Tills brings me to the consideration of your most 
important assumption. You seem to consider the position beyond dispute, that 
labourers have no other claim on capitalists than the u'orth of thttir labour in the 
market. Now, such a position, however well it could formerly have been admitted 
as an abstract truth, must, in the present day, be cast off as no better than a false 
and heartless assettion. There is a part of capitat called machinery which has 
altered all. I use the word machinery as the most convenient to express concisely 
all the inanimate aids in the production uf wealth. Machinery, then, has already 
arrived at such perfection as to reduce fatally the value of labour, and throw into 
utter and irreparable confuslbn all the time-honoured and onco-mutually-beneficial 
relations between employers and employe^. The new labour-saving mechanical 
and chemical system is yet but partially developed, and very partially applied. The 
cultivation of the land will probably be the next important point in its progress; and 
town and country will then alike be under its influence. The ultimate effect of 
this system, there can be slight doubt, will be to render a distinctive class of society, 
called a * working class,’ absolutely useless. Human labour, gradually becoming 
of less and less worth in the market, will at last come to be of so little exchangeable 
value that wages will be altogether inadequate to support life. Machine labour— 
not competing with capital, but forming a portion of it—will end in absorbing 
entirely the department of labour into that of caj^tal. The terms * capitalist* and 
* labourer,’ as applied to human bein^ will then mark, out no division. All 
will be capitalists, and all will be labourers. The necessary every-day work of the 
world will be performed by scientifio combinations of the inanimate powers of 
nature; and these combinations will be superintended for the common good by.a 
few men and women, selected in turn from the whole number of able adults in the 
society. Competition, therefore, as the basis of social arrangements, will suc¬ 
cessively die away in all the nations of the earth, as the new chemical and mechamcnta<< 
aids in the production of wealth are successively introduced into thwA, and will at 
length be known only as a matter of history. Mankind will then read of the fierce 
contest for such simple requirements as food, raiment, and lodging, which now 
agitates the world, with compassionate contempt. They will look upon our trading 
arrangements as we look upon the rude laborious attempts of our fore&thers to 
obtain results which tee obtain with ease, certainty, and order. Competition, when 
exerted at all, will be exerted on higher grounds than any but a fortunate few can 
now occupy. It will be for fame—for improvement—for ennoblement of the 
individual and the species.” 

“ The Malthusian objection is plausible,** said I, but quite hollow when pro¬ 
perly examined. It is correct, certainly, that population, if unchecked, will in time 
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press upon the means of subsistence* in so far as these means can be furnished by a 
particular combination of mankind; but in a rational and scientific society so very 
much more produce would be raised from the same quantity of land than is raised 
at present, that the surplus of human beings would be longer in arriving. And 
when it did arrive, what, let me ask, is to prevent the superabundant population 
from * swarming o(f,* and settling in fresK localities. Each person, in a state of 
unrestricted exertion, can produce more than enough for his or her consumption ; 
and if the artificial institutions of a corrupt society do not admit such an cteriuil 
truth, and allow its members an even chance, that is its criminal stupidity, not the 
fault of the new comers. A wise and just social system would require that its 
citizens should labour for all, Every human being, by the fact of living^ has an 
equal claim with every other human being to a participation in the benefits pos¬ 
sessed by society at the period of his or her existence. If any one habitation be 
preoccupied by sufllcient tenants, it is the duty of those already in pus.se$sion to 
, find another aa good for fellow-lodgers who appear amongst them, not by any will of 
their own, but by the will of the pre-occupiers. And this duty would be performed 
with cheerfulness, and as necessary to an enlightened scheme progress and 
extension. 'I'hc citizens of a rational social system would, of course,— though you 
seem strangely to have forgotten it,—be not only as well able as now, but much 
better able, to keep down the amount of their work by keeping down the number of 
children born; but such a course, if adopted at all, would certainly be dictated by 
no fear of over-populaiion. For thousands of years the earth will call out for 
cultivators, and will laugh at Malthus and Malthusians.” 

** By no means gloomy,*' said Dr. Elstree; ** on the contrary, it is a doctrine that 
inspires us with the brightest hopes. If we can ascertain that certain effects result 
from certain causes—by removing the causes we get rid of the effects. That a 
society based upon the principle of competitwn must necessarily be bad, I consider to 
be a fact now as demonstrable as any other fact in science which is universally 
accepted as established. The,world will admit this great new fact by and by, and 
wonder how, in the middle of the nineteenth century, it could have been doubted. 
In the mean time, I act upon it here. Each available patient is trained to some 
branch of manufacture; and all the men, who arc sufficiently convolescent, till the 
land. But, in fostering the industrial tendencies, we take great care not to stu 
mulate the selfish competitive instmet, and proscribe entirely the lust for individual 
Qceumulaiion. * Each fur all, and ^1 fof* each,’ is our cardinal motto." 

“What!" exclaimed Bryant, opening his eyes to the widest extent; each for 
all, and * do you mean to say you make these poor devils woik, and pay them 
nothing for it?" 

“ Recollect, they arc mad” said Dr. Elstree, smiling. “ They are sent to me 
from the aane world; and I am obliged to adopt measures suited to their unhappy 
condition. Tlie system of buying cheap and selling dear; of overreaching and 
underselling; of giving kicks and suffering kicks, to save halfpence or get half¬ 
pence—as practised by civiliscd*man, is one which seems not to have agreed with 
them; and I mu.st try what I can invent better. Now it appeared to me long ago 
that if the influences of general society render so many people mad, they must have 
a tendency to keep mad those who are so. Therefore, in combining a set of in¬ 
fluences to act upon my patients, I made them quite unlike the influences of 
general society. As they all proceed from the principle of competition, mine all 
proceed from the principle of co-operation. As, in the great outer world, agri¬ 
culture and manufactures stand scowling apart from each other, in my little inner 
world they^i^ brougiit up as aflectionate brothers. Seeing that the choice of 
residence was between an ugly, unwholesome, thickly populated mass of buildings, 
4»lled a town, and a dull, thinly peopled expanse, called the country, and that cither 
continuously is detrimental, I constructed a residence with the advantages of both, 
and the disadvantages of neither. Seeing also that the most neccsssary industrial 
occupations were pursued to excess, or not undertaken at all; that some suffered 
from doing too much, and others from doing too little; that mental and muscular 
exertion were seldom united in proper proportions by the same individual; and 
that all these matters of commission and omission were highly prejudicial to health; 

I reformed them altogether, and instituted such arrangements that every available 
patient was compellea to exercise, regularly end moderately, nearly all the faculties 
with which the human being is endowed* As, further, the asylum was intended to be 
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aelf'Supporting, by adopting the principle of co-operation as the baric of my syctem* 
I was enabled ^to dispense almost entirely with the existence of mere disMbutorit 
whot in the forma of merchants, bankers, shopkeepers, and so on, now abound so 
greatly, perform their office so imperfectly, and absorb so enormous a sliare of 
wealth. And as, according to the principle of co-operation, machinery must be 
used for the benefit of the whole, and not entirely for the benefit of the capitalist 
class, as at present, and would, in consequence, be universally accepted with gra¬ 
titude, I took the utmost pains to procure the best machinery, and to introduce it 
into the processes of the establishment as much as possible. Ihe land is cultivated 
by a combined method of ploughing and digging, which method causes it to yield 
more, and spares us the expense and unpleasantness of much brute labour. The 
entire produce, agricultural and manufacturing, is stored up for the common use of 
the inmates; and the surplus is sent to market and sold. The money realised by this 
is sufficient to purchase those articles which we need, but do not grow or work up; 
to pay a handsome interest on the capital originally advanced by the shareholders; 
and to leave a cqnsiderable annual sum over, which is allowed to accumulate, with 
the view of forming another establishment on the plan of this.’* 

It will bo seen from these extracts that the author advocates the 
principle of “ co-operation,” in preference to the present principle of 
“competition,” in society. That mankind will adopt the principle of 
co-operation at last, we firmly believe; but whether the world is old 
enough, and wise enough, to listen to such an innovation at the present 
time, is another and a very different question. 

The Village PauperSy and other Poems. By G. W. Fulcher. Se¬ 
cond Edition. London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
Sudbury: George William Fulcher. 1845. 

Before we proceed to notice the poems contained in this volume, we 
must direct the reader’s attention to its excellent preface, from 
whicli we extract the following quotations, as especially apposite to 
the title of the work :— ^ 

** Without attempting to discuss the merits of the New Poor Law «erta<tm, we 
cannot quit the subject without remarking, that within the last ten years a most 
sad and dangerous change has been cficctcu, — partly by the immediate operation 
of that law, and partly by the language used by its defenders, — in the tone and 
temper in which poverty is dealt with. A dozen years back, the feeling with which 
the helpless and necessitous poor were regarded, was a kind and sympathising one. 
No one doubted that among them many vicious and undeserving individuals might 
be found; but the principle of British law was kept in view, that “ it were better 
for a hundred criminals to escape punishment, than for one innocent person to 
suffer." Hence, on the great holidays, such as Easter, Christroas, the Q,uecu*s 
birth-day; Ac., some share in the general festivities would be conceded even to the 
inmates of tlie workhouse; and we can well remember the pleasure we felt, onbeing 
taken by the parish officers of our neighbourhood, more than once, to witness the 
comfortable fare provided for sixty poor old women on Christinas day, not one 
fourth of whom could be charged with having brought themselves to a atate of pau- 
perbm by their own misconduct. < 

“ But the whole spirit of those who at first framed, and have sinel^arried out 
and defended, the New Poor Law, was at variance with this view of the matter. 
The comfort observable in many workhouses was placed in the very front of the 
array of * abuses.* which the new law was intended to eradicate. In the Report 
laid before Parliament, and on which the statute of 18.S4 was founded, details of 
the * cxcolent bread,* and * capital table-beer,’ found in some workhouses, were 
given with great emphasis, and alluded to witli marked censure. But let us now 
see whether the opposite system hal conducted us.” 

The following is an apt illustration of the preceding: — 

** Within sight almost of Reading is the Amersham Union, in Bucklngham- 
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ahire, and ill that Union, at Chcsham, the folloTring occurrence has happened irithin 
the last few weeks> 

** * An Inquest was held at Chc^ham last week, on the body of Mary Jones, a 
widow of 70 years of age. It appeared from the evidence of Uachael Luckett, that 
the deceased had been lodging with her for some weeks, and that her allowance from 
Amcrshain Union was one ehiUing per and a loaf, out of which she had to pay 
sixpence for her lodging. Her usual living was bread, salt and water, ^ The day 
previous to her death witness gave her some potatoes, and on the morning, of her 
death, witness went to a friend and begged two^penee^ with which she purchased a 
chop and made a little broth. Deceased partook of a little, and died in a few 
minutes. The medical attendant who was called in to see the deceased after her 
death, gSve it as liis opinion that she died of exhauetion' ** 

“ Such is the working of the * strict and severe,’ the * repulsive ’ system I It 

? fives a poor woman of 70, who of course is quite unable to earn her own living by 
aliour, *one ehilling per week, and a loaf,'—to provide her with lodging, food, 
and clothing! At an age when some few comforts arc especially necessary, this 
poor old woman is reduced to mere bread and water, and of that, receives not quite 
enough to preserve life I Such is the natural result of decrying and condemning a 
kind and liberal treatment of the poor; and of recommending tliat poverty shall, in 
general, be treated as a prim& facie proof of criminality, and the condition of the 
supposed criminal rendered as * degrading' and * repulsive' as possible ' 

Insufficient as any system hitherto known must prove, to meet the dre.'idful 
exigencies of daily-increasing pauperism throughout the country, it is certain tliat 
the poor man had once a reliance on the commiseration of those who hold the 
relieving power, which now he has not. When every applicant was more or less 
personally known to the despenser of public relief for his district, a measure of feel* 
ing, call it neighbourly, or what you will, might be expected to exist in the bosom 
of the officer, which is wholly out of the question under an organisation of aggre¬ 
gation. Give a man the supervision of distressed families within on easy walk of 
his own house, he will know, and if he be a Itumane man, he w*ill care for, them all: 
but mass together the heaps of poverty scattered about for miles in every direction, 
and in places where he is absolutely a stranger; give him coadjutors between whom 
and himself as little sympathy exists as between eiths^r him or them and the poor; 
pay iiiin a salary to deal with all ^is misery as summarily and as savingly as he can; 
and you make him a mere machibe: you seal up every channel of kindly feeling, 
rendering it impossible for the strivings of humanity on behalf of distressed outcasts 
to prevail, among the distracting multiplicity of duties imposed on him by an au¬ 
thority so absolute, as to visit the sUghtc-st deviation from its arbitrary rules, the 
smallest concession of general expediency to the heart-rending peculiarities of some 
extraordinary case, with dismissal from his office. The free, voluntary services of 
respectable inhabitants, formerly rendered in their own parishes, and the discre¬ 
tionary power lodged in hands well versed in the affairs of the neighbourhood, was 
one of the fairest features in our national polity as regards the poor; the hardships 
inflicted on them under the amended system, can only be estiinateil by taking in 
detail the miseries of an extensive Union." 

We now come to the poetical part of it. 

Let no one say that the spirit of the poetry is in decay in this 
country. Truly this is a mechanical and railroad age, but there are 
Kpoets left among us yet; and when least thought of, and where least 
expected,^ey spring up to redeem mankind from the reproach of 
the all-absorbing selfishness and hardheartedness of the times. Last 
month we had occasion to sfieak in terms of the highest praise of 
some poetical effusions of Ciiarles Mnckay, and we quoted an extract 
in proof of that opinion, but there was abundant evidence in that 
single extract of his possessing powers entitling him to be placed on 
a level with the highest names of the most fiourlshing days of modem 
poetry. We know nothing of Mr. Mackay,-~we never saw him; and 
wc are utterly ignorant of his height or breadth, or age or circum- 
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stances, of the colour of his eyes, or the length of his nose; hut we 
take his book as evidence of himself, and we feel confident that his 
name will become one of tlie most cherished of the men of genius of 
the present age. But he must do more; the poems which he has 
hitherto written are but an earnest of what he can do. He has got 
the right stuff in him; let him work it up. 

But to return to the book before us. If the present author is the 
man that his poems represent him to be, he will be pleased to have 
his own praises heralded by the preceding commendations of a kin« 
dred spirit. Nor is he inferior, in our opinion, either in ipoetical 
conception or poetical expression. But his style is so different, that 
we may compare the one to Goldsmith and the other to^ Byron. 
Wiio has not read Gk)ldsmith’s “ Deserted Village ” ? Had Goldsmith 
lived in these days, he would have written. “ The Village Paupers 
it is Goldsmith Kedivivus. The same gentle thoughts ; the same po¬ 
lished diction; the same smooth versification, witli a sterner pathos. 

The following quotation, wc think, will justify part of our opi¬ 
nions : ^ 

** Ah I little deem the careless passers-by, 

Hovr many a wounded heart goes there to die; 

Ah f little deem they, that those huge walls hide 
The bitter tears of shame and honest pride, 

That there, expiring Hope’s last ling’ring sighs 
From earth’s poor outcasts unregarded rise. 

Business or pleasure’s all-engrossing power. 

Life’s thousand cares that ask each fleeting hour. 

Leave little leisure in wealth’s anxious race. 

For pity’s claims to take their rightful place. 

'lliere, wasting sickness lingers day by day. 

And all unlieetled gasps her life away; 

While hireling nurses watch its ebbing sighs. 

Impatient, close the scarcely sightless eyes, 

And stretch the stifTning limbs ere the tired spirit flies. 

» There, too confiding love retires to weep,) 

And o'er her guilt-born babe sad vigils keep. 

Till sleep in mercy her swoll’n cye-ltds clme, 

And give her care-worn frame to brief repose 1 
Oil hov'ring round her childhood’s happy home. 

Departed joys, like wand’ring ^irits come; 

Familiar voices glad her eager cars, 

And one, the lov’d of all, again she hears 
Whisper her name :-~then with a start of pain, 

She wakes to life and wrctchndeess again. 

— There, cliildren, severed from the household banc^ 

By gnawing hunger’s clamorous command, 

Compelled to share th* im})Tison’d stranger’s lo^ 

Pine for the playmates of their father's cot. 

The aged poor, who strove when strength had fled. 

By liopelcss toil to earn their scanty bread. 

With spade and barrow o’er the villa^ green. 

Their time-bent forms at day-light might be seen. 

Scraping together from the public way. 

The noisome heaps that there offensive lay; 

Oppressed by summer’s heat and winter's cold, 

And all the ills that watt upon the old, » 

Descending step by step the painful road. 

They feel must lead to poverty's abode. 

Yet struggling still, to lengthen out the way. 

By miserable sfaiftf ftom day to day; 
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Forced Hke the eged Patriarch's finished son* 

For bread to sell their birtb-right—thcre are gone, 

But far le^ blest than he, the wild—the free, 

Who roamed at will, o’er hill, and vale, and ]ea$ 

For these no more must tread the green hill’s side, 

Farted in age from youth’^belovcd bride; 

Forbad through life’s few cad remaining years, 

Grief’s last resource—to mingle e’en their tears, 

When the strong links of long affection's chain, 

Are all that to the friendless |>oor remain ; 

They drag with pain life’s weary load along, 

XiOnely and lost amidst the motley throng, 

Where evil passions cabined and confined, 

And jarring tempers wound the peaceful mind !” 

Among the miscellaneous pieces, wbicli contain much^powerful and 
beautil^ul writing, (“ The Dying Child ” is one of the most pathetic 
pieces of poetry in the English language,) wc select the following, 
not as tho best specimen, but as one that is most popularly attractive, 
and because the melody and simplicity of verse again reminds us of 
Goldsmith:« 


THE STEPMOTHER. 

** She law me weep, and ashed in high disdain, 

If tears would bring my mother back again ?” 

Well, I will try and l^c her then. 

But jo not ask me yet; 

You know my oicn dear dead Mamma, 

1 never must forget; 

Don’t you remember, dear Papa, 

I'be night before she died * 

You carried «:ic into her room ? 

How bitterly 1 cried I 

Her tliln white fingers on my head 
So earnestly she laid, 

And Iier sunk eyes gleamed fearfully, 

I felt almost afraid ; 

You lifted me upon the bed, 

To kiss her pale cold cheek; 

And something rattled in her throat, 

I scarce could htor her speak;— 

But she did whisper,— When I’m gone 
For ever from your sight, 

And others have forgotten me. 

Don’t you forget me quite I ” 

And often in my dreams I feel 
Her hand upon my head. 

And see her sunken eyes as plain, 

As if she were not dead. 

I hear her feeble’well-known voice. 
Amidst the silent night, 

Repeat her dying words again— 

^ Don’t you forget me quite I '* 

It sometimes wakes me, and I think. 

I’ll run into her room, 

And then I weep to recollect. 

She's sleeping in the tomb. 
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I mbs her in our garden wallu 
At morn and er'ning prajrer; 

At church—at play—at home—abroad^ 

1 miM her ev'ry where 

But most of ally I mbs her when 
The pleasant daylight's fled, 

And strangers draw the curtains round 
My lonely little bedi— 

For no one comes to kiss me now, 

Nor bid poor Anne—“ Good night; ** 

Nor hear me say my pretty hymn; 

I hliall forget it quite 1 

Tliey tell me thu Mamma is rich, 

And beautiful, and flne; 

But will she love you, dear Papa, 

More tenderly than mine ? 

And will she when the fever comes 
With its bewild'ring pain, 

'Watch night by night your restless couch 
Till you are well again? 

WHicn first she sung your fav’rite song, 

“ Come to the Sunset Tree,” 

Which my poor mother used to sing, 

With me upon her knee: — 

I saw you turn your head away; 

I saw your eyes“wore wet; 

’Midst all our glittering company, 

You do not quite forget! 

But must you never wear again, 

The rihg poor mother gave ? 

Will it be long before the ggass 
Is green upon her grave?” 

He turn'd him from that gentle child, 

His eyes with tears were dim, 

At thought of the undying love. 

Her mother bore to him I 

He met his gay, his beauteous bride, 

With spirits low and weak, 

And miss’d the kind consoling words 
I'he dead was wont to .speak. 

Ixing years roll'd on; but hope's gay flowers 
Blossom'd for him in vain; 

The freshness of life's morning hours, 

Never returned again! 

AVc have no doubt but these quotations will at once induce our^ 
readers toaperuso the hook, and then they will have the ^asure of 
reading all its poems, as we have done, with unusual gratification. 

A Sketch of New South Wales. By J. 0. Balfouh, Esq. For Six 
Vears a Settler in the Bathurst District. London: Smith, Elder, 
aud Co., Cornhill. ^ 

The Bathurst district, in which the author was a settler for six 
years, is a settlement beyond the Blue Mountains, about a hundred 
miles from Sydney, and watered by the Macquarie Biver, called after 
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the Governor of that name. Bj Ina residence iu the interior, Mr. 
Balfour had the opportunity of becoming well acquainted with the 
general character of the country, of the piocess of settling in the 
Bush, of the manner of keeping flocks and hei’ds, and of the habits 
and peculiarities of the natives. • 

In one word, it is a capital book, full of information and enter¬ 
tainment ; and we cordially recommend it to the perusal of the public 
in general, and to the especial study of all those thinking oi‘ emi¬ 
gration to the Austi'alian colonies. 

X^eto Zealand and its Aborigines; being an Account of the Abo¬ 
rigines, Trade, and Resources of the Colony; aiid the Advantages 
it now presents ns n Field for Emigration and the Investment of 
Capital. By William Bkown, lately a Member of the Legislative 
Council of New Zealand. London: Smith, Elder, and Co., Corn- 
hill. 1845. 

As it is our intention to speak of this book in a separate article, we 
shall restrict ourselves, at the present moment, to observing that it is 
an admirably wiittcn work on th^ subject of New Zealand ; composed 
evidently by a man of great ability, and of most comprehensive prac¬ 
tical information. To all emigrants to New Zealand it is an indis¬ 
pensable guide ; to all who desire to understand the vexata questio of 
New Zealand it is a most efficient help ; and for the public in general 
a most valuable and entertaining book. We shall have to speak more 
of it on another occasion. 

The Philosophy of the Water Cure ; a Development of the true Prin¬ 
ciples of Health and Longevity. By Johk Balberuick, M.A., 
M.D. Bath : Binns aniKGoodwin. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. 1845. 

This is a book which belongs rather to the department of a Medical 
Review; but as it is a subject which has attracted a good deal of 
attention lately, we have been induced to give it a place among our 
present notices. 

But in perusing the preface, we have been struck with two remark¬ 
able admissions on the part of the author. The iirst is in respect to 
his duty as the promulgator and advocate of a new system; the 
second is in respect to his judgment; in both of which, as it appears 
to us, he has failed. 

In page 38. of the preface, he says: — 

“ We have studiously avoided to push out advantages, to the discomfiture of the 
a old syste m; because, in the present state of feeling, hard hits on the most vulnerable 
points wotfM only give offence. The enemy is sufficiently hort de cojgbat, and de- 
ipands quarter. The wounds he has already received, bleied enough to take away 
life: and it would be as ungenerous as gratuitous to administer a de grace.*' 

Passing over the rather unbefitting style of this writing, in a work 
which' is presumed to be scientific and argumentative, what is the 
meaning of it, when examined? It is to.he premised, that the author, 
who wntes in the most enthusiastic strain of the benefits to be de¬ 
rived. by the vast family of mankind from the adoption of the “ water- 
cure” system, gives us to understand that the continuance of the 
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present ** drug ” system is inflicting incalculable evils, aggravating dis¬ 
eases, preventing cures, and causing deaths to a fearful extent. He 
gives us to understand, also, that the adoption of the system of water* 
cure would prevent dl the mischiefs, and disasters, and sorrows, 
which are caused by the system which he desires to supersede. And 
at the same time he says, that he will refrain from extinguishing 
the frightful mass of evils which,” ho says, the present system of me¬ 
dicine inflicts on mankind; because, why ? because it would only give 
offence ! Offence to whom? Offence to those who are to be benefited 
by ft knowledge of his new system? Surely, no one would take 
offence at that! Docs he mean that it would give offence to the 
present body of medical practitioners ? The great body of patients 
then is to bo sacrificed to the small body of medical practitioners 1 
That seems neither just nor logical. It seems to us that a great 
medical reformer, who assumes to effect his reforms for the advantage 
of the great body of the public, ought not to allow himself to be re¬ 
strained by the fear of giving offence to the smaller number, who, 
as he says, benefit by existing abuses. Surely it was the duty of 
the writer to tell the public for wliose benefit be assumes to write, 
the whole truth; and, for truth’s sake, in so momentous a matter, 
not to refrain from “ hitting hard ” for fear of giving offence to parties 
interested, as lie says, in the continuance of that which he describes 
as a most pernicious system. 

However, we thought the author might have made a mistake on that 
point, and yet that his book might be a veiy'good book, and we read 
on ; but we were startled by his announcement that our perusal of the 
I»vc*seiit work would bo of very little service to us I Speaking of 
unotlicr work, he says, ^*that it forms an indispensable supplement to 
every other book at present written oa the subject. Without the 
perusal of that, the study of this will only produce half its effect.” 

Not liking to read a scientific and argumentative work which con¬ 
fessedly could produce only half the effect desired, we were inclined 
to close the volume; but an observation of the author in respect to 
the connection of the “water cure with the sacred cause of 
temperance ” led us to read it. And it is only due to the author to 
say, that the book contains much practical and useful advice on the 
subjects of diet, clothing, and general liabits conducive to health; 
and we have no hesitation in saying, tliat in respect to these most 
essential points the book will amply repay the perusal of the general 
render \ although in respect to the universal power of the water 
system to cure all diseases, it appears to us that the hook in that 
respect is only a heap of assertions without proof. The water cure 
niay or may not be able to effect all the miraculous be n^ ts whiclf 
the enthusiastic author believes in; but certainly, as it appears to us, 
there is far from being sufficient evidence of that power in this book. 
However, it is fair to say, that the author exhibits great talent and 
considerable power of writing in many parts of bis work, and the 
system which he supports can liardly have a more enthusiastic or a 
more eloquent advocate. • 
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THE CURATE CHAMBARD. 

BT PUMAS. 

. CHAPTER m. 

Thomas, on locking the door, put the key in his pocket. ** Now,'* 
said he, ** go and fetch the curate; tell him that the daughter& and 
sister of liis old friend are surprised at not seeing him, and arc in 
need of his consolation ; but instead of taking him up to the women, 
you will bring him into the lower room; I shall be waiting for you 
there.” Thomas went into the chamber where the corpse was laid out. 
Louis and Jolin went off direct to the parsonage. The curate was 
alone; old Mary was in the village gossiping with the neighbours. 
On seeing tlic brothers, the curate started up, 

“ Monsieur le Cure,” said they, “ as you know my father is not to 
be buried until to-morrow, we iiave decided on watching him together, 
but as this arrangement leaves our sisters alone and without support, 
they rely upon your coiping to them, sir.” 

“ I will go, my children, 1 will go to them,” said the curate, shak¬ 
ing like a leaf; but feeling that he ought to fulfil his duty, and that 
he was already late in giving his consolations to the unhappy family; 
so he hastened to put on his surfiliee, that the sight of the sacred garb 
might give more authority tb his words, took a portable cross in his 
hand, and followed his conductors. The streets of the village were 
already deserted, so no one met them. 

Instead of taking the curate to the poor woman, the two brothers, as 
it had been agreed upon, made him go into the parlour. On seeing 
the corpse by the light of the two tapers, and Thomas standing up 
by the fire, on which was boiling a large caldron full of oil, the 
curate endeavoured to retreat, but John and Louis, who followed him 
closely, pushed him forward, and shut the door behind him. The 
curate looked upon each of the brothers, and beheld them very pale 
but resolute; he foresaw that something dreadful was going to take 
place; he wished to speak, but the words died away on his lips. 

“Monsieur le Cur6,” said Thomas, with imposing calmness, “you 
^ere the friend of my father; it is you who advised him to go to 
Narbonn^ my father has therefore been killed by following your 
advice.” 

“ Great God I my children,” cried the priest. “ Can it be possible 

that you would render me responsible!.” 

“ No, sir, no. We represent here the justice of God, and rest as¬ 
sured we shall act up to it.” 

“ Well, then, what is it that you require of me ? ** 

“ Listen : yqu know how fond my father was of his children, and 
you do not doubt that each of us would have given our life for his.” 
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Oh yes, indeed, you are good sons, pious children. 1 know it 
well. .. 

Then, Sir, as we are good sons and pious children, we have sworn, 
all three of us, to discover the perpetrator of the murder; and as you 
know him, we have sent for you here to name him to us.** 

Me ! 1 tell you the name of the murderer;*—but 1 do not know 
him.” 

“ Tell no falsehood.” 

“ I protest I do not.” 

“ Do not forswear yourself.” . 

“ O my God, my God ! ” said the priest; “ what’are you asking 
me ?” 

“ The truth, and be cautious, for we are determined to know it.” 

“But what*can make you imagine.?” 

“ You were yesterday at Toulouse ? ” said Thomas. 

“ Yes.” 

“ You went to the Abb6 Mariotte’s, who asked you to say mass for 
him?” 

“ Well.” 

“ You did say mass at the Metropolitan church ? ” 

“ Without doubt. And I had a right to do so.” 

“ We do not dispute your right. But after mass, and while you 
were beginning to undress in the vestry, the beadle came and told you 
that a man was waiting for you at the confessional ? ” 

“ Great God ! ” ejaculated the curate. 

“ What is the name of that man ? ” said Thomas. 

“ And why do you wish to ];now his name ? ” 

“ Because that man is the assassin of our father,” said Thomas. 

“ My children, my children,” said the spriest, with increasing tei*- 
ror; “ do you know what you ask me ? ” 

“ Yes,” said, with one voice, all the brothers. 

“ But it is the secret of the confessional.” 

“ Wc know it is.” 

“ But it is forbidden to us to reveal a confession !” 

“ You will nevertheless tell us the name of that man and the de¬ 
tails of the assassination, and whoever the murderer may be, he must 
die by the hand of the executioner.” 

“ Never,” said the curate ; “ never.” 

“ Sir,” said Thomas, “ even if we have recourse to violence, we 
will know all.” 

“ O luy God, my God 1 ” cried the curate, kissing the cross which 
he held in his hand; “ give me courage, that I yield not.” ^ 

“ Monsieur le Cure,” said Thomas, pointing with his ha^ to the 
fireplace, “ do you see that caldron of boiling oil ? — we can plunge 
yo!U' feet into it” 

“ Help, help I ” cried out the priest. 

“ Call for help as loud as you may,” said Thomas ; “ from this 
room you cannot be heard; there is a mattross between every window 
and tlie shutters.” * • 

“ My God, as you alone can help me, come to my relict” 
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God cannot judge il wrong that children should avenge their 
father,” said Thomas : “therefore speak 

“ Do with me as you will,” said the priest *, ** I will not tell you 
what you ask.” 

Thomas made a sign to Jolm ^nd Louis, who took the ealdron off 
the fire, and placed it between the corpse and the chimney. At the 
same moment, Thomas, feeling that they needed all their courage for 
the scene that was going to take place, threw off the sheet that 
covered his father; and the body thus nakedly exposed seemed to 
demand vengeance by the purple lips of its eleven gaping wounds. 

“ Consider,” said Thomas, “death comes on slowly; as you see it 
took eleven blows to tear the soul from this poor corpse, and yet the 
murderer was in haste, while for us there is plenty of time.” 

“My God 1 my God I” repeated the priest on his.knees; “give 
me strength to support this martyrdom.” 

But prayer was useless; the young persons were aware of the weak 
and timid character of the abbe,—they knew beforehand that lie 
would not have the courage to bear any torture, or perhaps they only 
hoped so. 

“ You will not tell us the name of the assassin ?” 

The priest did not answer; he hold the crucifix with convulsive 
energy to his lips, and continued praying. 

“ Come, then, brothers: in the name of our poor father, let us do 
that which we had decided on.” They seized on the priest, and held 
him up in their arms: lie uttered a fearful scream. 

“ Spare me,” said he. “ I will tell you all.” 

“ The name,—the name,” cried Thomas: “ first tell us his name,” 

“ Cantagrel,” muttered the priest. ^ 

“ Is it so ?” said Thomas, “I suspected it, but I would not accuse 
the innocent: release the curate.” The two brothers placed the 
priest upon his feet, but he could not stand upright, and he sank down 
as if his knees were broken. 

“ Now, give us all the pai*ticulars; he must not find means to deny 
the charge.” 

^ “ Well, then,” said the priest, who, having once divulged the name, 
^ad no reason for concealing the rest; “ well, then, the murderer hod 
been told by your aunt Mirailhc of your father’s intended journey to 
Narhonne, the motive of it, and he went and watched for your father 
at the ford of the river Lers.” * 

“ And after that,” said Thomas. 

“ There, at the moment that your father came along the banks of 
the river, he attacked him, and threw him off his horse by the first 
•blow ot^j^e knife; but by this first wound Saturnin Siadoux was 
only sli^tly wounded.” 

« My poor father I ” murmured Louis and John. 

“ Go on,” said Thomas. 

“ He got up, and then Cantagrel struck him a second blow.” 

“ The monster I” exclaimed the brothers. 

“ Go on,” said Thomas. , • 

“ But as Saturnin had on his part seized him by the collar, they 
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both fell on the shore, and in the struggle the butcher gave him the 
other nine wounds.** 

“ There they are / ” cried out the young men. ** But be appeased, 
father, you shall be revenged!” 

Go on,” said Thomas. ^ 

Then, having assured himself that Satumin Siodoux was quite dead, 
he dragged him towards the river, to throw him into the water. At 
this moment some muleteers ^ere passing by; he had only time to hide 
himself and the body behind a boat that had been drawn up on the 
beach. The muleteers did not see him, they passed the rivey at the 
ford; but after they had passed, Cantagrel lost all presence of mind; 
he left the body where it was, threw himself upon the horse, passed 
I'apidly over the ford, irritating the horse into a gallop, until it could 
no longer staqd on its legs ; then, finding it would fall with him, he 
dragged the animal into a little wood, where he left it. And after 
that he returned on foot to Toulouse. But his vengeance abated—the 
culprit could not overcome his remorse — he hastened to the cliurch — 
asked for a confessor. By a singular fatality, 1 happened to be 
tliero.” 

“ You did not happen to give him absolution ? ” exclaimed the two 
young lads, with menacing gestures. 

“ No, my children,” said the priest, in a voice scarcely audible; 
** but God is a merciful judge — may he pardom him for the crime he 
has committed, and you for the crime that you were on the point of 
committing!” And at these words the Abbd Chambard became in¬ 
sensible ; and on his recovery, lie found himself at the parsonage, and 
by his side his faithful housekeeper, who was trying to recall him to 
consciousness. 

Wlien they were once more alone together, the young lads looked 
at each other with a grim smile — they knew all they desired. Then 
the two youngest said to their elder brother, 

“ What are we now to do, Thomas ? ” 

“ liemaiu hero —1 am going up to the women.” 

An instant after he came down with a note in his hand, followed 
by his aunt and sisters. m 

“ Now,” said he to them, “ it is for you to Avatch, and for us tm 
act; ” and making a sign to his brothers to follow him, he went out 
with them. 

“ Brother,” said John, when they were in the street, and that he 
saw that Thomas took the road to Toulouse, “ do we not take any 
weapon with us ? ” 

“ By no means.” 

** And why not ? ” said Louis. 

“ Because, if we were armed, we might kill him; and he ought to 
die by the hand of the executioner. We must, however, take some 
rope.” 

“ You are right,” said the two brothers; and they knocked at a 
cordwainer's, and bought some new rope. Then then went on their 
way to Toulouse, where they arrived at ten o’clock. They passed 
into the town without being recognised — went to the Place St. 
George, and with a key that the widow Mirailhe had lent to Thomas, 
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they got into the passage without disturbing the servant. As they 
were well acquainted with the interior of the house, they went at once 
into the chamber of their aunt. The entrance into this room was by 
three doors; they examined them carefully, and then they waited in 
silence for daylight. As eoon as the morning broke, Thomas placed 
one of his brothers behind each door, and went himself up to the 
garret of the servant. He found her just Unishing dressing. 

** Catherine,” said he to tlie good woman, who looked at him in 
much astonishment, “ my aunt and I arrived here in the night, but 
we would not awaken you. 

“ Mother of Jesus! Mr. Thomas,” said the servant, ‘‘ is what is 
reported true ? ” ^ 

“ What are the reports, Catherine ? ” 

“ That Mr. Satumin Siadoux, your father, has been .murdered by 
robbers on the banks of the Lers.” 

** Alas! yes, Catherine, it is true.” 

“ And is the murderer found ? ” 

“ It is suspected it is a muleteer, who has fled by the road to the 
Pyrenees.” 

“ O God! merciful God ! what a dreadful misfortune!” cried the 
old woman. 

Now, Catherine, my aunt thinks, and with reason, that in this 
dreadful circumstance she ought to address herself to her fi’iends. 
Now as Cantagrcl is one of her greatest friends, she wishes him to 
come to her instantly, Vithout any delay. She will see him in her 
bedroom. Tlie poor woman has received such a shock, that it has 
made her ill. As for me, I am going back directly to La Croix- 
Daurade, where my family are expecting me ; so good bye, Catherine, 
as you won't see me againr here. Oh! I forgot, here is may aunt’s 
note.” 

The old servant finished dressing, and ran oflf to Cantagrefs; and 
Thomas went quietly into his aunt’s room. 

In about a quarter of an hour steps were heard on the stairs — 
they came heavily up to the door — three little taps were heard; and 
at the words “ come in! ” the door opened. It was the butcher. 

This way,” said a weakened voice that spoke from the bed, en¬ 
tirely surrounded by the curtains. 

Cont^rel drew near without suspicion; but at the moment he 
lifted his hand to put back the curtain, two powerful arms held him 
fast; and a voice that it was impossible not to recognise for a man’s 
cried out, 

“ Come on, my brothers! ” 

The k!RP young men came forth quickly from their hiding-places, 
and threw themselves upon Cantagrel—they were just in time: by 
the first struggle of the butcher, Thomas had been thrown down upon 
the bed; and if he bad been alone, the butcher would have been soon 
rid of him. But all three together attacked the Colossus with a fury 
the more violent, as not one of them spoke a word. On his part, 
Cantagrel, who guessed the cause of the attack, and who knew it was 
a struggle for life or death, put forth all the wonderful strength with 
which nature had gifted him: the contest was dreadful~during a 
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quarter of an hour these four men, as one shapeless moring mass, 
rolled over, recovered itself, fell again, again to rise, and again to 
fall. At length these movements became slower, more painful, more 
sudden —the group for an instant became stationary. Then the 
three young men stood up, recovered theniselfes, shook their heads, 
and shouting forth a cry of triumph, the butcher laid stretched at 
their feet, tied and bound with the cords they had bought at La Croix- 
Daurade. Thomas remained alone with Cantagrel, Louis and John 
disappeared, and in a few minutes after returned with a hand-barrow. 
Tlicy placed the butcher upon it, and fastened him with cordj. Then 
they all went down stairs. It was market-day; and the effect their 
strange appearance produced in the street may be imagined. John 
and Louis wheeled the barrow along, wliile Thomas w^ed by their 
side. Tlieir faces were bloody, and their clothes torn. Cantagrel 
had defended himself like a lion. Under other circumstances the 
young men might have been questioned, but the event that had hap¬ 
pened to their father was already known, and so they were allowed to 
pass on with that feeling of respect that the people generally show 
towards a great misfortune; and besides, Cantagrel was not gagged, 
and yet he appealed to no one for help. It was also evident that the 
young men were going towards the police-office. It was an affair 
between them and the tribunal, so that they contented themselves by 
following in the rear. The lieutenant of police had perceived this 
strange procession coming to the Palais de Justice, and ordered the 
doors to be opened. The three brothers entered, followed by as many 
of the crowd as could find room in the hall, where the king's officers 
were in attendance. 

Thomas made a sign to his brothers, who placed the wheel-barrow 
before him. 

“ Who and what is this man ? ” asked the judge. 

** It is the butcher Etienne Cantagrel, the murderer of my father,” 
said Thomas. 

But what was likely to happen did happen. Cantagrel, certain'of 
not having been seen, sure of having confided his crime to a priest 
only, denied everything. 

The three young men brought before the court were obliged to 
declare from whom they had obtained the confession, and in what 
manner the communication had been made. And indeed the convic¬ 
tion they felt that they had acted as pious children in endeavouring 
to revenge the dcatli of their father, led them to reveal every parti¬ 
cular, making rather a merit of their culpable conduct. But the 
court declared that they could not take advantage of such a sacri-^ 
legious act, which it ought to punish. The affair was brou^fet before 
the parliament, which condemned to imprisonment not only the 
assassin and the sons of the victim, but the priest who had been weak 
enough to yield to intimidation. 

In the mean time the court of law, on bringing together all the 
witnesses, found sufficient proofs, setting aside the confessional in¬ 
formation of the Abbe Chaubard; for however dark the night may 
be, however deserted the spot where a murder is committed, the 
eye of Providence is there. 
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Some mule-drivers recognised Cantagrel, from having seen him go 
down to the banks of the river. Some peasants also identified him, 
from having observed him pass them on a horse at full gallop, which 
appeared ready to sink under him. The charge of murder was fully 
proved, and the but(jier was condemned to be broken on the wheel. 
The curate Chambard, for having revealed that which was con¬ 
fided to him in the confessional, in the fulfilment of his duty ns a 
sacred minister, was condemned to be burnt alive, after having had 
his limbs broken. The three sons of Siadoux, for having, by threats, 
extorted* from the priest the secret of confession, were condemned to 
be hung. 

This dreadful sentence was in part executed. The butcher was 
broken on the wheel, and the executioner commanded to remit no de¬ 
tail of this horrible punishment. All that the most earnest solicita¬ 
tion could obtain in favour of tiic priest was, that the executioner 
should give liim the coup de grace (tlie death-blow) before throwing 
his body into the fiames. 

As for the three brothers, whose filial piety had alone caused their 
crime, they inspired the people of Toulouse with so much pity, that 
they facilitated their means of escape fiDin prison. Finally they 
reached the valley of Audoirc without pursuit; and the king, twenty 
days after, permitted them to return to France. 

When dying on the scaffold, the Abbe Chambard, resigned to 
death, felt that it was at the hands of tlic sons of Saturnin Siadoux 
that he should have acce*ptcd the crown of martyrdom. The Roman 
Catholic Church of the early ages was in the right: virtue is only 
known by temptation — the goodness and purity of mind of a priest’s 
life must be accompanied by the power of resisting temptation. Jn 
the fulfilment of the duties of the ministry, the physical faculties 
should be equal to the moral ones, — a sound mind in a liealtliy 
body. 
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BY CHARLES BOWCROPT. 


THE BUSHRANGER OF VAN DIEMEN*S LAND. 

CHAPTER XXIII, 

THE CAPTIVES. 

Thk scene beibre her ejes was of a description to strike with terror 
a far stouter heart than that of the gentle Louisa. At a little dis¬ 
tance, on a loose piece of rock, sat her sister Helen, with her hands 
tied behind lier; ovci* her mouth had byen tied a silk handkerchief, 
which, however, had slipped down, so that she was able to breathe 
freely. By her side stood a most repulsive looking man, with a 
musket which he held pointed towards her in a threatening manner; 
and he seemed ready at the slightest cry or motion to discharge its 
contents through her head. Even in that time of mortal peril the 
lierulc girl, though deadly pale, seemed calm and collected; and al¬ 
though her beautiful head and neck, fixed and motionless, resembled 
rather a piece of marble statuary than the living flesh of a human 
being, there was a flashing light from her eye which revealed the 
stirring thoughts that agitated her within. 

Not far from her sister, and exhibiting the very personification of 
surprise and fear, was the wretched Jeremiah, prostrate, on bis 
knees, gagged, with his hands bound behind him, and turning his 
eyes sideways, with an expression which, had it not been for the» 
liorrible reality of the danger, would have been ludicrously doleful, 
towards a man who stood guard over him with a musket, the muzzle 
of which touched his ear, and who, with his finger on the trigger, 
seemed momentarily inclined to relieve himself from the fatiguing 
restraint of such a posture by a gentle touch which would free him 
in a moment from the troubl^of guarding his prisoner, 

“ Mark is a long time away,” said the man who was guarding 
Helen, to the other; “ we are losing time.” 
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** He is settlmg the young one,” said his companion j ** I thought 1 
heard a squeak just now.” 

“ That’s the shortest way,” replied the first; “ but she was a nice 
gal.” Here he exchanged a peculiar wink with the other, nodding 
his head and setting his eye at Helen, a signal which she could not 
avoid perceiving, and whicli the other responded to by a peculiar 
grin. 

Mark in the mean time hud gone to the cave for the purpose of 
getting possession of the money which the Major had taken fron:w the 
vessel, and which the bushranger wisely judged might stand him in 
good stead at some future time. Jeremiah, in the excess of his 
terror, and stimulated by the propinquity of a loaded musket to his 
head to tell all he knew, had let out tlie secret that tliere was a large 
sum of money deposited in the cave, consisting of sovet'eigns and 
dollars, hut as their concealmoiit had been ciiectcd before lie had 
joined the party, he had been unable to state more than the money 
was deposited somewhere. Mark had no doubt of being able to 
terrify the youngest daughter into confessing where the treasure 
was deposited ; but to his surprise he found the cave vacant; and 
after a hasty search for the money, which he was unable to find, he 
made up his.mind at once that his only chance was to get tlie secret 
out of Helen : and as time pressed, and as the absence of Louisa was 
an alarming incident, he hastily returned to the spot where Helen 
and Jeremiah were held in durance by his companions. 

The appearance of Mark Brandon redoubled the tciTor of Louisa, 
who now gave herself up for lost, expecting every moment that the 
searching eyes of tlie ever-watchfiil bushranger would spy her out 
amongst the rocks, and that she would be suddenly dragged from her 
retreat to share the fate of lier sister. But, fortunately for her, Mark 
passed in such a direction that she was hidden from his view as she 
lay crouched down in her hiding-place, and she saw him jirocecd 
straight to Helen. Making a sign to his companions, which it seemed 
they well understood, he took the place of the man who had been 
mounting guard over Helen, and who, in obedience to some brief 
directions which Mark gave him, took his station at some distance 
near the margin of the hay, with his face towards the north, on the 
look-out for enemies from that quarter, in which might be seen the 
smoke of the burning vessel. 

Mark Brandon, with his fowling-picce carelessly thrown over his 
arm, with admirable coolness commenced his operations. He was 
burning with impatience; but he felt that his object was nut to he 
^attained by violence. lie resolved, therefore, to put in practice all 
the artSMTi his deceptive tongue, for which he was so famous among 
his fellows, and which had often helped him out of difficulties when 
all other resources failed liim. But he took care not to let his im¬ 
patience be visible. 

In this position the parties remained for some little time; and 
Louisa, seeing that her sister was in the power of the dreaded bush¬ 
ranger, strained her ears to catch the words which presently he began 
to speak in a quiet but earnest tone to Helen. From his attitude, 
which was in the highest degree respectful, and from the tone of his 
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deep clear voice, which, though earnest and determined, was mild 
and low, it might have been supposed that he was soliciting some 
iuvour from a young lady of his acquaintance which he had a right 
' to demand, but which he nevertheless requested with a polite defe¬ 
rence to her sex rather than insisted on as a matter of right which 
he had the power to enforce ; but the appearance of his companion 
with his cocked musket close to Mr, Silliman's ear, and the fowling- 
picce which Mark held in his hand, was an overt demonstration of 
possible violence which contrasted strangely with the bland manner 
of his address. ^ 

*^Miss Horton,” he began, am quite ashamed to say anything 
tlmt could imply a doubt of a lady’s word -y but you must excuse me 
if I cannot understand how the spot where your father has deposited 
the dollars that Mr. SilHman there speaks of can be unknown to 
you ! Your frank and immediate communication of the fact, permit 
me to say, will save much trouble to all parties — and to yourself, 
perhaps, some inconvenience.” 

Helen made no reply. 

It is quite useless,” pursued the bushranger, ** to pretend igno^ 
ranee of this matter; besides, if I were willing to forego this prize 
myself, my companions would not agree to it: so that you see, Miss 
Horton, your best course is an immediate avowal of the truth. That 
inau,” he continued, ‘Svho has his musket at your friend’s head, is 
one ol’ the most audacious persons you can possibly conceive, and 
there is no saying what lengths he might go to in his anger, for it 
wouhl be impossible for me to control him. Jem Swindell,” he added, 
raising his voice and addressing his associate, whom it would be dif- 
liciilt to say that lie very mucli calumniated, “take your finger from 
the trigger of your musket; it might gooflTat a start, and that would 
he a pity, for wc don’t want to inconvenience the gentleman more 
than wc can help; besides, the report might give an alarm, which 
is best avoided. Mind how you let the hammer down in putting it 
on half-cock, for it might slip, and then the poor gentleman would 
receive the contents of your barrel through his head, which is far 
from my wish : but keep it in the same position, Jemmy, that you 
may be I'eady.** 

It is impossible to describe the agony of poor Jeremiah as his 
sentry, at the intimation of Mark Brandon, whom he inwardly 
thanked in his heart for the considerate suggestion, made the little 
arrangement with the lock of his musket which removed the imme¬ 
diate ajiprchension of having his brains blown out by any sudden 
impulse or accidental agitation of the finger of the inexorable Jemmy, 
who, despite tlic pleasing familiarity with which Mark spoke*i9 him, 
was one of the most ferocious-looking rascals that ever took to the 
biisli. But ns Helen’s eyes were naturally and involuntarily turned 
to tlic position and danger of her harmless acquaintance, she could 
not but be aware of the peril to which he was exposed, and, by reflec¬ 
tion, of the immediate danger in which she herself was, and how 
entirely they all were at the iflercy of the desperate men who had 
Diem in their power. Tlie thoughts which agitated her mind were 
visible on her countenance. Mark observed tlie change which ap- 
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peared in her ieatures, and be congratulated himself that his little 
contrivance to impress on her unostentatiously but forcibly the 
desperate condition of her affairs had succeeded. He pursued his 
arguments, therefore, briskly, without giving time for her agitation to 
subside. ' 

“ You may believe me. Miss Horton,” he resumed, “ when I say 
that I should be most sorry to see you placed in the position of your 
friend there; but what can I do? You see my companions arc two 
to one against me, and the money they will have, even if they pro¬ 
ceed to tlie last extremities; and if a man in my situation might pre¬ 
sume to offer his respectful deferences to a young lady of personal 
attractions and accomplishments such as you possess, I would entreat 
you to believe that your life is what I would endeavour to preserve, 
even at tlic sacrifice of luy own. But os 1 said bcfort3, they are two 
to one, and all that I can do is to endeavour to prevail on you to 
reveal the place where the money is deposited, without obliging my 
comrades—who 1 confess are rather rough in their manners—to 
use the most dreadful means to compel you.” 

• The artful words of the bushranger, whom the constable had not 
inaptly described as the most carnying devil that ever got over a 
woman, began to have an effect on Helen; and she could not sup¬ 
pose that tlie man who addressed her with a demeanour so respectful, 
and with such a propriety of language, could be the unprincipled 
ruffian that he really was. Besides, his mode of proceeding was 
altogether unlike what she had 2 )iotured to herself under such cir¬ 
cumstances, and what she had feared at his Imnds. Instead of the 
boisterous threats and the instant violence which she had anticipated, 
she was met with the most bland expressions and tlic most earnest 
desire apparently to save her fi’om personal insult. Seeing, however, 
that Mark Brandon was in this complacent humour, she thought that 
she might turn it to account. Her principal anxiety at the moment 
was for her sister. Knowing Louisa’s gentle and timid nature, slio 
feared that in her terror she would reveal and submit to all rather 
than encounter the dreadful death which would be tlireatencd by 
the bushrangers. The point for her, therefore, was to gain time, in 
the hope that her father or Trevor would send assistance. But slie 
little thought of the consummate art and duplicity of the mind with 
which she had to contend. 

Mark Brandon, on the other hand, was quite as much alive as she 
was to the importance of time; but as he had ulterior designs, which 
she could not penetrate, it was only in pursuance of his plan that he 
now endeavoured to arrive at his object, that of getting possession of 
the iflbfiey by the mildest means: and he had his reasons for treating 
her with a deference and attention approaching almost to gallantry— 
his loaded fowling-piece always excepted—which, had Helen been 
aware of, would have made her shudder, and would have put her 
effectually on her guard against his insinuating expressions. It is 
to be observed, also, that IVIurk Brandon had had the address to make 
his companions secure Helen’s person and bind her hands, so that he 
avoided coming into personal collision with her in a way which, he 
was aware, could not fail to be extremely disagreeable to a young 
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and delicate girl, and which was sure to make her regard her ag¬ 
gressors with aversion and horror. According to his own expression, 
he did only «the genteel part of the business,” leaving to minor and 
subordinate hands to execute the practical parts of the ruffianism; 
and, as has been before remarked, having certain ulterior views, not 
only as to the money, but also with respect to Helen, which he did 
not allow for the present to be apparent, he w^ anxious that she 
should not conceive any irreconcileable hatred towards himself; but, 
on the contrary, that she should regard him as an unfortunate and 
perhaps ill-used man, who was the victim of necessity, and ^ho was 
desirous to alleviate the hardships of her fate by all the means in his 
power. Sucli were the relative positions of these two parties: the 
one, with the ardour and hope of youth and innocence, fancied that 
her own purity was a sufficient shield against the refined duplicity 
and the consummate villany of the other on whom it may be said the 
spirit of a Mephistopheles had been infused to aid him in his iniqui¬ 
tous purposes. 

Helen wished to gain time, and with that view she endeavoured to 
prolong the conversation. 

“ I thank you,” she said, after some little reflection, “ for the good 
intentions which you express towards me; but if you are sincere, why 
do you allow my hands to remain bound behind my back, whiclt,” she 
added, ** hurts mof'” 


“ It is a severity that I could not have brought myself to practise,” 
replied IVIark : “ but as it is done, if 1 was to* attempt to remove the 
cord it would cxcile tlic suspicions of my companions; besides, under 
the circumstances, I assure you it is best for yourself that your hands 
slnuild bo confined, for if you wei*e entirely at liberty, your high 
spirit, which 1 so much admire, might pri)mpt you to make attempts 
at escape which could not possibly succeed, but which would stimulate 
one of tliosc men to commit a violence on you which I should deplore 
as nuK’h as yourself. You must consider the confinement of your 
hands, thei’cforu, as a protection against yourself and your own cou¬ 
rage; altliougli, if it was not for the presence of my companions, I 
assure you I would release tliem on the instant; and, indeed, to see 
you in such a position gives me more ])ain than I can possibly ex- 
l>ress. But you will permit me to observe to you that you have it in 
your own power to put an end to it by informing me of the place 
where the money is concealed.” 

Wliile Mark was making this little speech, in which he endeavoured 
to convince his victim that her hands were bound behind her back, 
and tlml she was reduced to her present state of helplessness entirely 
for her own good, Helen was revolving in her mind the remarkable 
circumstance that lie made no mention of her sister Louisa, wlio knew 
as well as herself where the money was deposited. It struck her that, 
perhaps, Louisa, alarmed by the lengthened absence of herself and of 
J\fr. Silliinun, bad ventured from the cave in search of them, and so 
had escaped being molested by the bushrniiger. The possibility of 
this immediately inspired hcj;with hope. Her sister, she considered, 
when she failed in Jindlug them, would endeavour to join her father. 
In that case not only would Louisa be saved, but the news of their 
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being missing would certainly cause her father to despatch some of the 
soldiers to look for them, and by that means they might be delivered 
from the power of the bushrangers. These thoughts urged her the 
more strongly to endeavour to gain time: and as Mark Brandon 
seemed inclined to treat her with respect, she bent her whole soul to 
the invention of expedients for prolonging the conversation. Her 
anxiety for her sister furnished her with a ready sub’ect. 

“ I am waiting for your answer,” said Mai*k Brandon. 

** How was it,” said Helen, “ that my sister did not tell you where 
the money was concealed ? ” 

“ Your sister,” he replied, with the slightest possible hesitation 
and embarrassment, which Helen, however, did not fail to observe,” 
“ said that she was not acquainted with the spot.” 

“ That could not be,” replied Helen, “ because she assisted to place 
it there.” 

“ Where?” said Mark. 

“ What have you done with my sister? ” said Helen, anxiously and 
imploringly. “ I will tell you nothing till you let me see my sister.” 

“ She is in the cave,” replied Mark; “ you can sec her there if you 
will. But time passes, Miss Horton, and it is necessary that you 
should understand that 1 cannot continue this conversation any longer. 
We must have the money, or else you will find yourself in tlie hands 
of my companions, who, 1 fear, would not treat you with the respect 
which I observe. It is very painful to me to be obliged to insist thus 
peremptorily; but for your own sake I enti'eat you to tell me at once 
where is tlic money ?” 

“ I will tell you nothing,” said Helen, firmly, “ before I know wliat 
is become of my sister.” • 

“In one word, then, Mws Horton, I will tell you the exact truth. 
— I did not see your sister in the cave : doubtless she had lied into 
some part of its inteiior whicli I had not time to explore. So far as 
I am concerned, therefore, your sister is quite safe. You may easily 
be satisfied that what I tell you is true, by reflecting for a moment, 
that had I seen your sister I could not liavc failed to persuade her 1o 
tell me what I wanted to know, that is, without using any violence 
towai'ds hei’, which is as far from iny wish with her as it is in regard 
to yourself. But again, I say, Miss Horton, that my comrades will 
not longer be trifled with in this matter. If it only concerned myself, 
I would not care; but those two others 'who are engaged with me 
would not have the patience which I have had. Be so good as to say, 
then, whether you have made up your mind to be' taken possession of 
by Jem »Swindcll, yonder, or whether you will be I'ensoiiablc, and let 
*-me kn^w at once that which they will make you tell at last. Jemmy, 
my man, he continued, raising his voice a little, “ 1 know what you 
look at me for, but I ca*nt help it; the young lady will not let us have 
the money. Yes — I know what you mean ; you mean to say that 
she wants a little of your persuasion.” 

“ What shall we do with this chap ?” said Jemmy, with a ferocious 
grin, cocking his musket again, and putting his finger on the trigger; 

settle him at once; or suppose we stow him away with a stone 
round his neck at the bottom of the bay, yonder ? He wouldn't get 
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out again easily, I fancy. Now, Mark, we have had enough of this. 
If you have finished your jaw with the gal) let me take a turn; I 
warrant I’ll bring her to her souses in no time. Fair play, yon know, 
Mark, among friends: you mustn’t mind her squeaking out a bit.” 

“ Stay,” said Helen to Mark 'Brandon. “ Promise me that no 
harm shall be done to us — to Louisa,—nor to me,—nor to Mr. 
Silliinan, and I will tell you.” 

“ You may rely upon my word,” said Mark. “ If harm was in¬ 
tended, it would have been done already. All that my men want is 
the money; and, considering their condition, you must oUow that 
their desire is excusable. Now — tell mo—speak I” 

Helen paused for a short time. She perceived that now, more 
than ever, time was everything. She felt assured that Louisa had 
escaped; and in such case it was most likely that she would fly in 
the direction of the soldiers. Under such circumstances she thought 
that a subterfuge on her part wtvs allowable; and for the sake of 
gaining time, wliich to them was life and liberty ; and perhaps to her 
even more than life, she told Mark Brandon to look in a recess on his 
left hand as he entered the cave, and there he would find two bags — 
tli(* small one of gohl, and the other, large and very heavy, of dollars. 
AVitiiout losing a moment, Mark summoned tlie man on the look-out, 
who bore a most murderous aspect, to resume his position by the 
side of Helen, and having whispered a few words in his ear, the 
obedient myrmidon pi’ci&entcd his musket at her head — an action 
which he followed up, as soon as Moi'k was out of hearing, by a 
most diabolical threat, which made her wish for the return of his less 
ferocious principal, who was, however, notwithstanding his polished 
address, by far the greater villtfiu of the two. 

Mark’s absence was not long. Although he was much dis- 
u]>pointed, and inwai'dly was savage at not finding the treasure 
whore he expected, his extraordinary mastery over his passions when 
it was to his interest to conceal them enabled him to preserve 
towards Helen a demeanour which, although expressive of bis dis¬ 
content, was not indicative of revengeful or hostile feelings towards 
herself. According to his plan, to whicli he firmly adhered, he left 
tlie threatening and violent part of the proceedings to his sub¬ 
ordinates. 

“It is of no use,” he said, addressing his companions, “to wait any 
longer; the money is not to be found. You must determine for 
yourselves what to do. But the money is there, sure enough, if we 
could only find it.” 

“But,” sai<l the man who had the custody of Helen, and swearing 
a terrible oath, “have it we will, or else”.. • 

“ Of course,” said the bushranger, “you will use no violence.” 

“ I tell you what it is, Mark,” said the man ; “ all this gammon is 
very well between you and the gals, but it won’t do for us. The long 
and the sliort of it is, we must draw lots for her; that’s fair busli 
play. Jemmy, put your ball through that chap’s head, and have 
done with it. I’m tired of this. What do you say, Jemmy ? ” 

“And so am I too,” said Jemmy. “Come, Mark, let us know 
what your game is. We may settle this chap, I suppose, without 
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more ado. But as to the gal, I’m of Bog6r Grough’s mind —let us 
draw lots for her; and as to the other young one, why the two that 
lose can draw lots for her afterwards.” 

“ Stay,” cried out Brandon, as Jemmy was coolly going to put his 
threat in regard to the unfortunate<Jerry in execution, let us give 
them another chance. Now, Miss Horton, you see how things are ; 
I can’t keep my companions from having their will. It is for you to 
say what shall be done: but you must decide at once, for I can’t 
interfere any further. Where is the money ? ” 

I will go with you to the cave,” said Helen, who had prolonged 
the result to the last possible moment, and who now saw that any 
attempt at further evasion was useless; ^^I will go with you to j;hc 
cave, and show you where the money is lodged. Only promise 
me,” she said, hesitatingly, “ that you will not use any violence.” 

“ I promise,” said Mark. 

** And I will go with you,” said Grough, ‘‘ to see fair play. No offence 
meant, Mark, my boy; but the cave, and the opportunity ? All on a 
level on the bush, you know, Mark, and fair play’s the word ; no 
gammon with us : better draw lots before you go.” 

“No, no,” said Mark, who had his own reasons for wishing to 
be alone when he made prize of the gold and silver; “ there’s no 
time for that nonsense. Do you keep a good look-out, Roger, 
towards the smoking vessel; we may have the soldiers down on us 
before we are aware, and then we shall have to run for it. Let us 
only get the money; we’ can have the other at any time.” 

So saying, he proceeded with Helen, still with her hands bound 
behind her, in the direction of the cave. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

DECEPTION. 

Notwithstanding the habitual caution of Mark Brandon, and his 
maxim of always sacrificing minor objects to his grand aim of 
escaping from bondage, it is impossible to say how far the temptation 
of the presence of the beautiful girl, who was utterly in liis power, 
might have overcome his resolution, had not Helen herself conceived 
some misgivings of the prudence of being alone with a man of Lis 
dangerous character. The fears wliieh assailed her caused her, 
before they were out of sight of his companions, to refuse to proceed 
farther. 

^ better for you to go on,” said Mark. 

“ I will not go farther,” said Helen, stopping with a determined 

air. 

“ Then Grough will take the matter in hand,” said Brandon. 

« You may put me to death, if you will, but 1 will not go on with 
you to the cave.” 

“ And the money ? ” said Mark. 

“ The money you will find behind the rock, at the back of the 
recess.” 

“ You did not say this at first.” 
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“ 1 did not, because I forgot at the moment that the bags werd^ 
removed from the first place in order to hide them better.’’ 

“ I will try again, then,”* said Mark, “ trusting entirely to your 
word: but 1 fear my comrades are growing savage.” 

** Could you not untie my hands*fir8t ? ” said Helen, throwing into 
her appeal just that slight tinge of earnest and confident supplication 
which has ever so powerful an effect on men, however brutal, when 
uttered by a woman in winning tones. 

Certainly I ” said Mark, readily. “ But no,” he added, reluctantly, 
and almost sorrowfully — their eyes are upon me, and it might cost 
you your life. I assure you, Miss Horton, I will free ^our hands 
and yourself too the moment I can find the opportunity; but at 
))resent it would be dangerous, for those men naturally consider that 
tlieir safety depends on your being secured. And now let me par¬ 
ticularly request you not to make a noise, nor move a step, for I 
could not answer for that man Grough, nor Swindell neither, they 
are so very pasbionato and violent. They would shoot that poor 
Mr. Silliman dead on the instant, and then they would not scruple 
to use you ns they pleased. For your own soke, therefore, be still 
and silent.” 

Having tlius cautioned her, and it being impossible for her to 
escape in his absence, bound as she was, and within sight of his con- 
fedenitcs, ho repaired with all speed to the cave, and, to his great 
joy, found the money behind the stone. Judging from the weight of 
the gold, he guessed that the smaller bag did not contain less than a 
thousand or more sovereigns; and the bag of dollars was almost as 
much as he could lift. With respect to the gold, it was far from his 
intention to share such precious stuff between his two associates ; he 
therefore looked about for a conveuient «pot to make a plant of his 
trcaHui*e. Spying at a little distance the hollow tree in which Jerry 
iiad made acquaintance with the opossum family the night before, he 
(piickly examined it, and judging it to be a safe place for hiding the 
gold, he gently dropped it to the bottom of the hollow, and the clink 
of the coin as it fell to the gro»md inside assuring him that it was 
safely stowed, he immediately returned with the bag of dollars to his 
com])anions. 

I'he eyes of Jemmy and Roger eagerly devoured the treasure, 
which amounted, as they guessed, to about a thousand dollars a-piece; 
and at the suggestion of Brandon, having taken out of the bag as 
many as each could conveniently carry, the bag was forthwith buried 
by Brandon and Swindell under a stone at some distance, Grough 
keeping guard the wh.le over their two prisoners; and it was 
solemnly sworn between the three that it should be divided ^tweefl 
them at some future time in equal shares. This matter having been 
arranged, they turned their attention to their prisoners. As they 
had no time to lose, they resolved to proceed immediately to the 
cave, and take from the stores deposited there whatever they might 
want for their use in the bush — trusting to the chance of being able 
to surprise some bout on the coast, and of making their escape by 
such mcaus from the colony. Committing Jeremiah to the charge of 
tJemmy and Roger, an I taking Helen under his own care, Brandon 
at once led tlie way to the cave. 
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Their first care was to remove, as quickly as possible, all the stores 
which they thought would be useful to them hereafter to a con¬ 
siderable distance, and to bury them and hide them in proper places, 
taking careful note of the various “ plants.” All this they did most 
diligently and rapidly. Their n’e^ft step was to load themselves with 
the various provisions and stores, including an ample supply of spirits : 
but here a difficulty arose ; the articles were so numerous as to be 
extremely cumbersome to (!arry; and of all desirable things in the 
bush, one of the most desirable is to be lightly laden, 

** What a pity it is,” said Jemmy, “ that we have no donkeys in the 
island j one of the long cars just now would be just the thing for ua. 
As to carrying these loads ourselves, I can never do it; the toil is more 
than the pleasure.” 

‘‘ The brandy is worth carrying, at any rate,” said tlic more indus- 
trioua Roger; “ and remember, the bottles are sure to get lighter as 
we go,” 

“ It will never do," returned Jemmy. “ What to do I don’t know I 
I can’t carry them; but it goes against my heart to leave them behind. 
I say, Mark, whnt shall we do? It’s a sin to leave such a lot of lusli 
behind us for those rascals of soldiers and constables to tipple! What 
do you say?” 

“ Perhaps this gentleman,” suggested Mark, pointing to Mr. SilU- 
man, would have tlie goodness to carry our provisions for us. And 
as he will not have to c^rry arms and ammunition, the load would not 
be an inconvenience to him?” 

“ Cy George! a capital thought! he will be almost as good as a 
donkey,” exclaimed Jemmy, in the enthusiasm of his approbation. 
‘‘^Mt J say, Mark, won’t there be danger in that ? lie may betray us, 

“ Not he,” replied Rrandon; “ besides, as I mean to take the young 
lady with me, he will be useful as a servant.” 

“ No, Master Hi*andon,” said Grough, “ that wo’nt do. We arc 
all one in the bush; and if we are to have the gal with us, we must 
draw lots, as I said at first. I don’t see why one of us is to have her 
more than another.” 

“ Suppose we leave it to the young lady herself,” said Mark, “ to 
choose one of us ; and the other two must abide by her decision ? ” 

“ That is fair,” said Jemmy ; “ that gives us all an equal chance.” 

“ I don’t know that,” said Grough. ** Mark has been carnying her 
over already. However, 1 don’t want to make words; — I agree." 

** Who shall propose it ? ” asked Jemmy. 

“ I will,” said Mark. 

^ “Nooiiiol” said the suspicious Grough, “let’s have it all fair and 
above-board — all three together.” 

“ Then it will be better to postpone this question,” said Brandon, 

« till we make our halt for the night. I don’t expect that we shall 
have the Moor’s people nor the soldiers on us before we have plenty 
of time to make a long stretch in-land. The Major is busy about his 
vessel —we gave him something to do there; and the young officer is 
afjter th6 main body of our follows out by the sugar-loaf hill, that I 
pointed out as the place of our meeting.” 

“ You don’t mean to go there ?” said Jemmy. 
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** I think,” replied Brandon, ** that, under the circumstances, it will 
be best for us to keep together b 7 ourselves: too many at a time in 
the bush is inconvenient. And now, my boys, let us make a start.** 

When Mr. Brandon communicate to Mr. Silliman the decision of 
the bushrangers, that he should laccompany them in their retreat in 
the capacity of a pack-horse, and promised him good treatment if he 
behaved well in his employment, that wretched individual was rather 
rejoiced than otherwise at his promotion ; for any thing was better 
than to have the disagreeable musket of the careless Jemmy Swindell 
everlastingly set at his head : and while there was life, die sagely 
argued, there was hope; and the intention of the bushrangers to make 
him their slave showed that they had no present design of taking 
away his life. He acquiesced, therefore, with great submission, and 
his hands being released and the gag in his mouth a little relax^,.he 
proceeded to assist Jemmy and ^ger in loading himself with much 
alacrity, and with a readiness to oblige, which was both prudent and 
philosophical on the occasion. But when Mark Brandon intimated to 
Helen that it was their intention to take her with them, she at once 
I'efused, and declared she would rather sufier death than allow herself 
to he removed from the cave. 

“You may be quite sure, Miss Horton,” said Mark, in his most 
insinuating way, “ that I strenuously opposed this plan; but 1 found 
my men so obstinate and determined, tliat it wi\s impossible for me to 
persuade them to forego tlicir resolution. They said, that if you were 
left behind, you would give information to your pursuers of our 
numbers and our plans, which would lead to our destruction. All 
that 1 could do was to prevail on them to consent that you should re¬ 
turn with your friend Mr. Silliman after we have reached a sufficient 
distance from this place to render pursiflt of us hopeless.” 

“ Is it possible that I can believe that you speak truth ? ” said 
Helen. 

“ Tlie alternative,” quickly replied Mark, “ is too dreadful for mo 
to dare to mention to you; but the Ions of your life, I fear, with such 
des])erate men, would he the least of the evils that you would have to 
suffer. Observe that Mr. Silliman will accompany you.” 

“ And we are to be released when you have reached a place of 
safety ? ” 

“ Certainly,” replied Mark; “ your own sense must tell you that 
a female in the bush would be a most inconvenient addition. But 
to satisfy the apprehensions of my companions, it is absolutely 
necessary that you should go with us for a certain distance, in order 
to prevent your giving information of our proceedings to those who 
might be inclined to follow us.” • ^ ^ 

“ But am I to be token away with my hands bound in this painful 
way ? ” said Helen, a wild hope dashing on her mind, that if her 
hands were free she might find an opportunity to escape. 

“ The moment we have passed from the vicinity of these rocks,” 
replied Mark Brandon, “my companions consent to your being 
unbound ; but for a short distance, however painful it may be for 
me. Miss Horton, to see you in such a state, we must submit to a 
force that is stronger fiian ours.” 

These words the bushranger spoke in a tone so tender and yet so 
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respectful, that Helen could not help fancying that she possessed a 
power over him which she might use advantageously for herself and 
her fellow-prisoner. Mark Brandon, with his usual art, had succeeded 
in infusing into her the idea that his actions were controlled by his 
two associates, and that the rigoui* f^rith which she had been treated 
was their act and not his; and that, on the contrary, he would 
willingly aid her escape if he were not bound by ties of fellowship to 
his comrades, and, indeed, overmatched by them in strength, insomuch 
as they were two to one against him. Possessed with this flattering 
idea, and«little aware of the extent of the diabolical deceit of the 
man whom she had to deal with, she suffered herself to be persuaded 
to accompany them without resistance, — thus justifying Moi'k’s 
observation to liis associates: — 

“ You see my mates, that ‘ softly * does it.” • 

Helen was so afraid that the bushrangers would commence a 
search after Louisa that she forbore to mention her name, trusting 
that her sister had made good her escape in the direction where the 
burning vessel pointed out the presence, most likely, of her father 
and the ship’s crew ; and Brandon, considering that the girl had 
wandered into the bush, and being bent on securing Helen, and of 
getting away before it was too late, did not trouble himself to look 
after her: but satisfied with his booty, and with his still dearer prize, 
whom lie had resolved to appropriate to himself, though at the 
sacrifice of the lives of Ips two comrades, and Jeremiah being driven 
before them like a boast of burthen, he made the best of his way into 
the thickest recesses of the bush. 

It is easy to be sujiposed that, while much of the scenes which have 
been described were passing, the terrified Louisa was a prey to the 
most dismal apprehensions. t4.t first she supposed that her sister and 
poor Mr. Silliman wei’e instantly to be put to deatli; and she feared 
that ill such case her own life would be the next sacrifice, for she felt 
that it would be impossible for her to avoid screaming out! But wlion 
she found that it was not the Intention of their captors, as it seemed, 
to take away their lives, and that Mark Brandon addressed her sister, 
as she observed, in the most respectful manner, she recovered herself 
sufficiently to note accurately the whole of the proceedings that met 
her view. When the bushrangers, taking with them their prisoners, 
departed for the cave, she lay close in her hiding-place ; but as she 
had the advantage of being able to see without being seen, she watched 
them till they were out of sight. 

JJow was the time, she thought, to get away, and to endeavour to 
find her father or the soldiers. If she kept near the banks of tlic 
bly she^^ged that she must fall in with one or other of the party; 
though she was sadly in fear lest she should meet either bushrangers 
or natives on her way. Stimulated, however, by the danger which 
was close to her, and urged by the desire to save her sister from tlie 
hands of the desperate men who held her captive, and not without an 
amiable wish to save the harmless and good-natured Jeremiah from 
the fate with which he was threatened, she mustered up courage to 
set out. Once in motion, she never looked behind her, but, taking 
advantage of the rocks and bushes which were scattered about, to 
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Rcreen herself from the observation of her enemies, she fled on the 
wings of fear towards the spot where she doubted not she should 
meet with friends with whom she would be safe, and who would 
eagerly rush forward to her sister’s rescue. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

HOPES. 

In the mean time the Major, assisted by his active officerfand ably 
supported by the crew of the vessel and the government sailors, was 
vigorously engaged in extinguishing the fire which had been kindled 
in the principal cabin of the brig by Mark Brandon, who had perpe¬ 
trated that most disgracei'ul act in order to occupy the attention of 
his antagonists, and to prevent them from turning their thoughts to 
him and to the inmates of the cave. In this he had fully succeeded; 
for 80 busy were the sailors, with their commanders, in extinguishing 
the flames, and in repairing the damage that had been done to the 
vessel, as well by the fire as by her striking on the shoal, that they 
could think of nothing else but the urgent work on which they were 
employed. 

The extinguishing of the fire proved a less difficult matter than 
they had hoped, although the parts which had been ignited continued 
to send forth smoke for some time after the flames had been over¬ 
come. 

This being effected, however, and all danger on that score over, 
the sailors began to recollect that it was near eight bells — that is to- 
say, that it was about mid-day — and that they bad been able to pro¬ 
cure no refreshment, since the night before, more than a bite at some 
hard ship’s biscuit, which was by no means sufficient to satisfy 
seamen’s appetites when better grub,” as they nautically express^ 
it, was to be got. With one accord, therefore, they signified to the 
mate that they would take it as a particular favour if the skipper^:, 
would be pleased to moke it twelve o’clock; it being the pecuuar 
function of that omnipotent person on board-ship—the captain—not 
only to make it twelve o’clock evdry day at his will and pWasure, 
but on the extraordinary occasion of a voyage eastward round the 
globe %to make either an extra Sufday or an extra working day on 
some one week of the circumnavigation, according to expediency, and 
to his own particular convenience. 

As the M^or well knew that one most important means of keeping 
sailors in good humour is to feed them and grog them well, he focth-* 
with gave orders for striking eight bells, according to*tim request 
conveyed to him; audios the br^s cabouse was found to be sadlv 
out of order from the effects of the storm, which Mark Brandon^s 
people had neither the time nor the skill to remedy, he gave di¬ 
rections for making Up a huge fire of wood on the beach; and it was 
the smoke from this exteippore ship’s kitchen that the party the 
cave mistook for the burning of the vessel. 

The dinner from the ample stores of the brig’s beef and pork went 
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on favourably, while a judicious distribution of rum completed the 
genial satisfaction; and the jovial sailors, refreshed with rest and 
food, rushed joyously to their work, which was to get the brig off 
from the shoal. Fortunately for the bottom of the gallant vessel, the 
part of the shoal where she struck was entirely of sand, so that tliere 
were hopes that so far she had escaped uninjured. The mate, also, 
did not fail to take advantage of the rising tide, by carrying out an 
anchor seaward, and putting a strain on the cable from the bow of 
the vessel. The position of the brig, however, was an awkward one, 
and it rec^uired all the skill and exertions of their united strength to 
warp her off on the rising of the tide with the assistance of both 
boats, and with the strain of two cables attached to the anchors 
besides. This, however, by the perseverance and encouragement of 
the mate, who bent his whole soul to the work, and by the liberal 
promises of the Major, was at last effected, and the little vessel 
was once more afloat on the bosom of the waters. The wind had 
gone down again; but there was a broken swell which caused the 
vessel to toss about like a maimed and crippled thing, filling the 
worthy mate with a poignant pain which almost counterbalanced his 
joy at seeing the mistress of ms affections swimming with a mclan> 
choly flauntiness on her native element. 

Ah! poor thing! he said, as he stood on the shore and surveyed 
her changed appearance, you see what has happened to you, you 
hussey, by letting yourself get into bad hands I But it wasn't her 
fault neither, he said *, but mine, for listening to the blarney of that 
cursed pilot, with bis sea-lawyer’s jaw and his damn’d long-tailed 
coat I I ought to have known better—I ought—and that's the truth 
of it. 1 mistrusted those long tails from the first; it wasn’t seaman* 
like, to say the least of it —cit was indecent; and I deserve to be 
flogged, I do, for being so flummoxed by such a lubberly-looking 
rascal 1 But I’ll make you all right again, my beauty! 1 will. There’s 
a lovely foresail in the mainhold, and I’ll spread it on her, and she 
shall look 08 saucy as a new bride I 

But her mainmast is gone,” said the Major, inteiTupting his ofli- 
cer's self-accusatory and affectionate exclamations; ** how shall we 
manage for that ? ” 

“ It’s a bad job, I confess,” replied the mate. “ But look at that 
grove of trees, yonder, with their tall straight stems; those are the 
stringy-bark trees, 1 take it. There's a new mast ready-made to our 
hand; and it is but a light bit of timber that we want for our little 
boat, God bless her! and we'll ship it in no time, that is, if it 
wouldn’t be better to rig out a jury-mast enou;>!i to carry us into port 
iAhe then we can do it at our leisure, tuid more ship 

shape. Bear-a-hand, my sons,” he sang out to the “ sailors, and clear 
away this gear,” pointing to the shattered mainmast which had been 
cut away from the vessel, and was lying half in the water on the 
shoal. “ I think,” he continued, turning to the Major, “ that we had 
better trust to a jury-mast to take ua round the headland and through 
the' channel: we shall not make so good* a job of it here, perhaps, 
“and it’s best to be in port as soon as we can. There’s no knowing 
how soon we might have another visit from these confbunded bush- 
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rangers — the devil bum them: the place seems to grow 
rangers! And the sooner, perhaps, we get the young ladies on boM' 
the better; to my mind it’s safer for &em to be on board than on’ 
shore any time. When one is on board ship wo know where we are^ 
wliich wo never do ashore; for the streets run in and out, and tHe 
houses ore all alike—and there’s no getting a sight of the sun, so that 
you never know your bearings; and os to your Mitude and longitude 
it’s all a guess 1 But on board-ship you know what to look out fbr 
tiiid what to prepare against; there’s the wind and the sea—and a 
lee-shore, may-b^ and that’s all: but on tlie land you nev^ know 
what the danger is, for it is never over I What with land-sharks 
and fireships of all sorts—let alone the difficulty of keeping steady 
on one’s legs when there’s no motion to help one, and not one in a 
hundred knows starboard from larboard, or how to put up their 
lielms when you’re bearing up, may-be in Cheapside, against a wind I 
— for my part, I say the sea for me : and all the use of the land, so far^ 
as I can see, is to grow vegetables on! And now, Mi^or, if you wiU' 
take my advice, you will let me tow the brig opposite your comp, ovw 
the water, yonder, so that the young ladies can come easy on board; 
and I sliould like to see the bushranger that would attempt to tak0 * 
them out again! 

From this long and characteristic harangue, it may be seen that the 
worthy mate was in excessively high spirits; and as the Major ex¬ 
pressed his immediate approv^ of his suggestion, all the materials 
belonging to the vessel were collected without d^y, and the two 
boats being manned, they wei e on the point of giving way, when fl 
shout from the top of the hill overlooking the shore attracted their < 
nttention, and the ensign, with three soldiers, was seen coming down in 
all haste towards the vessel. The M^jor«dcsired the boats to rest on 
their oars, and presently Trevor reached the beach; — the vessel/ 
being beyond convenient hail, he made the most energetic signs to 
make the ISIajor understand that he wished to communicate with those 
on board. One of the boats being detached, the Major stepped ioto 
and proceeded to the shore. 

“ Are you aware,” were the first words uttered by Trevor, t&U 
Mark Brandon, with two of his comrades, have escaped?” 

A sudden fear came over the father as he thought of his daughters* 

Trevor then communicated to him, in as few words as poarime^ that 
his party of soldiers had hemmed the bushrangers into a comer, and 
that all who were not killed in the conflict were captured, but that 
Brandon and two others were not among them. He said, further, that 
some of the convicts hod informed him that Brandon had promised to 
meet them at the foot of a certain hill, about a dozen b«S 

that it was the opinion of the head constable, who was a most in¬ 
telligent fellow, that this was only a feint on the part of Brandon, and 
that he would most likely visit the cave where the Major’s daughters 
had been left, and where many of the Major's valuables had been 
deposited. 

Tho Ma or changed countenance at this communication, and for a 
few moments was at a loss how to act; for he could not m^e up Ida 
mind which was the quickest way of reaching the side of the bay 
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nwr which the cave was situate, whether by land or water. Trevor 
saw that his mind was troubled as if with a presentiment of some 
disaster, and he immediately offered to go round by land with his 
men while the M^or proceeded by water. The Major, without speak¬ 
ing a word, but with his lips pale and liis teeth clcncHed, immediately 
agreed to this arrangement, and stepping back into his boat, nodded 
his head to the men to take to their oars j when a new apparition ar¬ 
rested his sight, and gave rise to sudden hopes and fears, which took 
from him the power of speech, and it was only by a sign that he could 
intimate^ to the boat*s crew to remain still. 

On the summit of a low green bank he beheld a female, whom the 
father’s eye instantly recognised as his daughter Louisa, descending 
with precipitate but staggering haste. Extending his arm to the ob- 
jwt, he pointed it out to Trevor, who, in a moment, started off to 
meet her, followed by his men. The Major could not move; he saw 
his daughter, but he saw only one 1 Where was the other ? Where 
’was Helen ? It might be, that, exhausted witli her flight, slie had 
sunk down on the way ; — but was that likely? — It was Louisa that 
was likely to be exhausted, not the strong-minded and intrepid Helen! 
The courage of tlie old soldier was destroyed by the apprehensions of 
the father! He awaited the arrival of Louisa, and the tidiitgs which 
she brought in gloomy silence. 

She was not long in coming, or rather she was carried by Trevor 
down the slope and placed in her father’s arms. Fi'antictilly em¬ 
bracing him with convulsive joy, she sank down, faint, exhausted, 
and collapsed, and burst into an hysterical flood of tears 1 
• Hitherto she had not spoken a word; but her flight, her exhausted 
state, with terror still imprinted on her copntcnancc—all gave 
evidence that she had been witness of some shocking catastroplics 
and was the bearer of terrible tidings. The Major, for some 
moments, could not interrogate her; the sight of her, and the fears 
which that sight suggested, unmanned him, and for some minutes 
he mingled his tears with those of his recovered daughter. The 
hardy boat’s crew, who were acquainted with all the circumstances 
attending the seizure of the brig by the bushrangers, and the perils 
to which the Major’s daughters had been exposed, and who, with 
the true feeling of British sailors where tlic safety of a woman was 
concerned, were generously alive to everytliing that affected her and 
those to whom she was dear, regarded the sorrow-striken father with 
sympathising looks, and one or two of them laid their hands on the 
ship’s cutlasses which were in the boat, as if eager to rc\'cngc any 
wrong that had been committed on a female whom they considered 
%specia2Jj^ under their protection. 

When the first burst of Louisa’s emotion had subsided the Major 
removed her from the boat, and taking her apart to some little dis¬ 
tance on the beach — for he was fearral that she liad some dreadful 
disclosure to make which it would shock her delicacy to speak of, 
except to himself, — he asked her the reason of her sudden appear¬ 
ance, and of her flight from the place of their retreat, and desired her 
to tell him without disguise all that she could of what had occurred 
since he had left her and her sister with Mr. Silliman at the cave. 
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The poor girl, who was Avell aware of the necessity of being^proxnpt 
in aifording succour to Helen, stifled her sobs ; and by a great efibrt 
was able to recover her voice sufficiently to narrate to her father, 
that they had seen the smoke in the distance, and that Helen had 
heard the sound of firing in the disfance ; and that, unable to control 
her curiosity, slie had venturetl from the cave to endeavour to sec 
what was going forward, but alarmed at her not returning, she had 
prevailed on Mr. Silliman to leave the cave to seek for her ; and that 
when Mr. Silliman did not return, she being frightened at the con¬ 
tinued absence of him and of her sister, wont out to look foT them. 
She then described the scene of her sister and Mr. Silliman in the 
Iiands of the buslirangers; and she said, that when she saw Mark 
Ilnindon she gave up all for lost! — herself also! — but foi’tunately,^ 
they had not pfirceived her, she was so well hidden among a confused 
licap of rocks. She told, also, the conversation which she liad over¬ 
heard between Mark Brandon and her sister about the money which 
had been taken from the brig and deposited in the cave, and that 
Helen had been prevailed on by Brandon to tell him where it wad 
concealed; that the three bushrangers — that is, Mark Brandon 
and two other men w^hoin she i*ccollected as having been on board 
tli(j brig, from the remarkable fierceness of tlicir countenances—^went' 
away to the cave, taking Mr. Silliman and Helen with them, aijd 
that when they were out of sight she ran off by the shore of the bay 
to the spot whore she saw the smoke. She added, though with some 
liositatioii, that before the buslirangcrs went away to the cave they, 
talked of casting lots for her sister, which she supposed meant that 
one of tlicm was lo take Helen away into the bush. 

"When she had concluded her narrative the Major beckoned to 
Trtivnr, ivlio was within sight, and madc*Louisn repeat all the cir- 
(mmstaiices which she had related to him, which Louisa did, nearly in 
tlie same words, but omitting that part of it where the bushrangers 
talked of casting lots for Iier sister, but stating tlial she feared from 
their talk that it was their intention to take llelen away with them 
into the hush. 

It is impossible to describe the agony which overwhelmed the 
father and the lover at this dreadful communication. The loss of bis 
money was as nothing compared with the hon ible fate of his daughter. 
The Slajor sat for a few minutes in silence, stunned with the'blow, 
and unable to exert himself* in thought or action. But Trevor, wild 
and mad with grief and rage, stamped frantically on the beach, and 
called out to his^goldiers to advance and get ready to follow him 
instantly in pursuit. He ran to the boat, and with vehement decla-^ 
niationa told the story to the crew. The sturdy sons of the sdRjUlbeit 
they could not understand how the male guardian of tlie women hod 
allowed the bushrangers to maltreat a girl without first sacrificing 
Ills own life in her defence, were roused to the highest pitch of indig- . 
nation at the idea of the rascally pilot who had played such a trick on 
tliomselvcs, having carried away a nice girl into the bush, and—climax 
of villany and cruelty! with her hands tied behind her! “It 
wasn’t,” they said, “giving the gal a chance, and was altogether con¬ 
trary to all manliness, and unfair to the last degree; and none but ft 
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rascally convict would be guilty of such an abominable action. They 
demanded eagerly to be led in pursuit; and Trevor took advantage of 
their enthusiasm so far as to urge them to pull with all their might 
to the opposite shore of the bay towards the right, as he thought that 
would be the quickest way of i^caching the scene of Helen’s ad¬ 
ventures. The Major also, having recovered from the first effects of 
the shock, was desirous of losing no time in taking measures for the 
recovery of his daughter, alive or dead, for his knowledge of her cha¬ 
racter convinced him that the high-minded Helen would not survive 
any indtjgriity offered to her by the miscreants who had her in their 
power. But there was a sadness, and a solemnity, and a quiet 
sternness in his manner, which contrasted remarkably with the wiltl 
restlessness and the extravagant gestures and impetuosity of UVevor. 
Hastily making known to the mate, as they passed the brig, the reason 
of their hasty passage across the bay, and putting Louisa on board 
under bis care, the Major bidding him make all speed in taking the 
brig to the place of her destination, the excited sailors made the 
blades of their oars bend and quiver as they propelled the boat 
rapidly through the water, Trevor standing up and urging tlicm by 
voice and action to put forth all their strcngtli to arrive as quickly as 
possible to the shore before the bushrangers had time to make good 
their retreat, or to consummate their premeditated villany on the 
poor girl in their possession. 

Urged by such lusty arms and such willing hearts, the boat soon 
touched the sandy beach, abreast of the lofty rock at which the ISIajor 
had established his encampment on the previous night, and, witiiout 
waiting for the Major, Trevor leaped on shore, followed by his soldiers, 
and made his way to tlic cave. The sight of the remains of the ran¬ 
sacked trunks and packaged told him in a moment that the bushrangers 
had done their work, and had doubtless escaped with their plunder. 
While he was still gazing at the wreck of the property the Major 
arrived with four armed sailors, among whom was tlie carpenter, 
who had acted as second mate of the vessel, leaving the rest of the 
crew to guard the boat. Paying little attention to the loss of bis 
goods, he directed his sailors to light torches from the braiicli(‘S of a 
peppermint-tree which grew close by, and to explore the interior of 
the cave, while two of the soldiers were directed to use their best 
endeavours to discover the track of the buslirangers and their captives. 

In the mean time Trevor with the corporal made a circuit round 
the place, with the hope of meeting with some object winch might 
serve as a hint for their future proceedings. He readily recognised 
^ho ^ot amongst the rocks where Louisa had hid herself, and the 
relativfe'-positions of the parties during that agonising scene. Then 
ascending a liigh mass of rock, he took a view of the surrounding 
country, but he could not see far, owing to the intervention of low 
scrubby hills and occasional clumps of trees; he saw enough, however, 
to impress him with the feeling that it was a most romantic part of 
the country, though of a rugged and savage character, and affording 
opportunities, as ho judged, for successful concealment of n most 
embarrassing nature. But considering the “lie,” as it is colonially 
called, of the country in a cooler and more attentive manner, it became 
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dear to him that the fugitives could have taken their flight through 
one particular segment only of the semicircle which extended from 
the end of the lake on his right to the sea coast on his left. Mark 
Brandon, he argued, would not dare to proceed northwards in the 
direction of Hobart Town ; nor wiw it likely that he would attempt 
to keep along the sea-shore to the left, from the high and precipitous 
diffs wliich he was aware bounded much of the coast on that side ; 
nor would lie try to skirt the coast, from the extreme diifleulty of 
making progress over a line of country so unfavourable for pursuing 
the rapid flight which was necessary for his safety. There was 
only one direction, therefore, left open for him, which was comprised 
within a small angle ; but still there was room and scope enough for 
tliciu to baffle their pursuers, unless the most prompt and energetic 
means were adopted for getting on their track. 

Carefully noting all the points which might serve him for marks of 
distance, 'J’rcvor descended from the rock, and, keeping the direction 
ill his mind’s eye, he immediately started ofl‘, accompanied by the 
corporal, on the line which ho judged would be the probable course of 
the bushrangers, and proceeded without stopping several miles. He 
then made a halt; and, after surveying the scenery narrowly on all 
sides, he made excursions from right to left, like a sportsman beating 
for game, inspecting the ground narrowly to discover some indication 
of tlie truck of feet. This toil he continued for some time in vain; 
but at last his exertions were suddenly reward^ed with success. 

Passing near a low rock he saw, to his surprise, something lying on 
it which he was sure could be neither leaf nor twig, and eagerly 
running up to examine it, to his excessive joy lie found that it was a 
woman’s glove! Jn a moment he felt sure tliat at such a time and in 
sucli a ])lace the glove could be no otli«r than Helen’s; and it was 
jiartly with the gladness with which it inspired him from this dis¬ 
covery of the track, and partly with the rapture of a lover at behold¬ 
ing an article of dress which had been worn by his mistress, that he 
was about to snatch it up and carry to his lips, when it struck him 
that its position as it lay was remarkable, and, as it presently oc¬ 
curred to him, was intentional. Three of the fingers and the thumb, 
lie observed, were bent together as if with a hasty compression, while 
the fore-finger was, as it scorned to him, purposely left free and point¬ 
ing in a ])articuhir direction. He followed with his eyes this direction, 
and saw that it pointed to an opening between two hills at a con¬ 
siderable distance. 

Taking into consideration all these circumstances, which, howso¬ 
ever trivial they miglit be thought at other times, were now most 
important signs for his guidance, he felt sure that Helen liaiK eon^ 
trived to leave one of her gloves on the rock, and that she had bent 
the fingers into the shape in which he found them as a sign to her 
friends, should they be so fortunate as to light on it in their search. 
The corporal also, whom Trevor consulted was of the same opinion, 
remju:king “that it was evidence also of the young lady’s hands 
having been sot at liberty.” This was a fresh source of satisfaction 
to Trevor, who argued from it also that Helen had hopes of being 
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succoured, and that her mind was cool and ready enough to devise 
this means of indicating tlie direction of their retreat. 

The shades of evening were now beginning to encompass tlicm, 
and the corporal counselled his officer that he should return to the 
pave for the other two soldiers, ati^l for such materials and provisions 
as would be necessary for them to take witli them in their pursuit. 
But Trevor, who had now become warmed and excited, would not 
listen to any such proposal, as it involved a certain loss of time, — and 
time was everything; besides, it was, for many very powerful reasons, 
extremely important that they should come up with the bushrangers 
before night, Trevor had his own motives for this, but from some 
secret feeling which p(?rh{ips it would have been diflicult for him to 
explain in words, lie did not communicate them to the corporal. Ho 
contented himself with asking him, whether h(*. could *lepend on him 
to stand by him in the conflict which woubl be certain to take place 
on their coming up with the enemy. Tiic corporal, who was a cool 
and brave old soldier, although he had not a lover's enthusiasm to 
excite him on the present occasion to a dangerous enterprise, slapped 
the butt-end of his firelock with his hand, and assured Trevor with 
energy that he would stand by his officer to the last drop of liis 
blood, and wherever his ensign would lead, ho would follow liim ! 
Thus encouraged and supported, Trevor wrote on a leaf whieh he 
tore from his pocket-book, his intention to pursue the bushrang(U's 
accompanied by the corporal only, and directing any friend who 
might see the writing to take the direction of the opening between 
the two high lulls in the distance which was nearly Avest-north-west. 
Having written this, he stuck it on a small stick, which ho secured to 
the rock with a heavy stone ; and having set up n pole from a neigh¬ 
bouring clump of thin trees', known in the colony by the name of the 
tea tree, used by the natives for their spears, and to which h(i affixed 
a tuft of native grass to attract attention, with the corporal for his 
companion, he set out rapidly in the direction indicated by Helen's 
glove, which, loverliko, he had deposited in his bosom. As they had 
now got on the track, Avhich was occasionally visible, they kept their 
arms in readiness, in the hope of coming suddenly on the freebooters, 
to whom the corporal secretly vowed he Avould grant no quarter, 
and on whom the ensign was determined to take summary vengeance. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

PERILS. 

has conjectured rightly when he supposed that the glove 
which he had found on the rock had been left there purjjosely by 
Helen to indicate the direction in which her captors were conveying 
her. It was at this spot that Mark Brandon had released her from 
her bonds on her obstinate refusal to proceed further without such 
liberty being granted to her; and she insisted also on the performance 
of Brandon's promise to permit her Wi return to the cave, noAv that 
they had reached a distance which placed them beyond the risk of 
immediate surprisal from pursuers, should any be in their track. 
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But to this the other two men were vehemently opposed. Haying 
succeeded in planting” the bag of dollars, and in rifling the M^ors 
effects with impunity, and having got the girl so far along with them, 
the ruffians were unwilling to let go their prize; and as thmr ob¬ 
stinacy favoured Markka scheme, Kb took care, when not in Helen s 
hearing, to thro^v out such suggestions os would irritate and confirm 
tliem ill their determination. But he kept the merit to himself of 
releasing Helen’s hands, which he did with apparent gladness and 
great gentleness, taking care to drop some expressions in a low tone 
of his extreme sorrow that his companions would not consent to her 
release, and giving her reason, though ambiguously, to understand 
that on the first opportunity he would favour her escape. 

At the same time, the bushrangers untied Jerry’s hands as he had 
already made several awkward falls, and as the restraint of his being 
so fettered impeded the celerity of their march. They also ungagged 
liis moutti in order that he might breathe more freely, and be aWe 
better to bear the task of being the pack-horse of the company. In 
order to prevent any attempt on his part to escape, and to insure his 
good behaviour on the journey, tlio black-featured Grough preceded 
him at a little distance with his loaded weapon, while the hang-dog 
looking Jemmy kept close to him behind with the bayonet of his 
musket fixed, and handy to act as an incentive to the unfortonate 
•ferry to be active in his motions. This was the order of march pre¬ 
scribed by Brandon, who continued to retain, his supremacy as the 
leader of the party, although he was well aware that the roughness 
and hardships of the bush would soon endanger his present niMCure 
authority. For his own share he took on himself the charge of Helen, 
endeavouring by all possible means to ingratiate himself into her 
favour by the way, and assiduously offeritig to her all those httle at¬ 
tentions ibr which it may easily be imagined there was abundance ot 
opportunity in their rapid and uneven path. Although Helen re¬ 
fused his assistance, and would not allow herself to be touched by 
him, it was impossible ibr her to avoid hearing the artful diwourse 
wliich he poured into her ear with a skill and tact which he had 
found so effectual with women on other occasions. Fully aware that 
all the ordinary forms of flattery were inappropnate with a high- 
spirited girl like Helen, of whoso character he had been able to torm 
ail accurate estimate during her trials on board of the brig, he*con- 
fined liimself to the idea which he well knew must be uppermost m 
her mind, and adroitly insinuated his willingness to promote her 
escape if it could be done without exciting the suspicion of his com¬ 
rades, whom he described as two desperadoes of malignity so atrocmi^ 
and violence so furious, that it would be in vain for him to esi^ronr 
to contend against them by open force; besides, ns he affected to say 
with much regret, he was bound to them by those ties of honour 
which forbade him to make any attempt on their lives, even for her 
sake. 

By this consummate duplicity the arch-hypocrite contrived to 
his captive regard him as an iftiexpected friend ;—the more v^uable 
under the circumstances, as without him she felt slic 
tirely at the mercy of his unscrupulous comrades ; and with this leet- 
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ing she was glad to have liim by her side, considering him as a sort 
of protection against coarser villains. 

Mark) with his usual quickness of discernment, penetrated her 
thoughts, and inwardly congratulated himself on his progress so far in 
her good graces; as he had succeeded in causing her to look on him 
not as an object of repugnance, but as one whom, as he held favour* 
able intentions towards hor, sho was incUnod to regard with reciprocal 
good feeling. In this way they journeyed on, at a rapid rate, till both 
the overburthened Jerry and the anxious Helen showed symptoms of 
exhaustion. 

It was now nearly dark, and they had travelled many miles from 
the cave. The bushrangers were desirous of continuing their march 
for some distance fartlicr, in order that their track might be lost in 
the dark ; but as Helen now sank to the ground, it was found impos¬ 
sible to proceed without adopting some contrivance for assisting l^cr 
steps. Helen prayed them, earucstly and imploringly, to allow her to 
remain where she was, and to continue their course without her ; but 
as this by no means squared with the intentions of the two bush¬ 
rangers, although Mark Brandon pretended to be inclined to consent, 
they were determined to urge her forward. Seeing that such was the 
determination of his comrades, as Mark whispered to Helen, he pro¬ 
posed that they should cut a convenient branch from a tree, and by 
placing it under her arms, two of them would be able to carry Iier 
forward while he took charge of Jerry in the roar. This arrange¬ 
ment he proposed in order that, according to his plan, he should not 
bring himself into a personal collision with Helen, which, lie was 
aware, could not fail to be most unfavourable to his designs; and he 
trusted also that the savage countenances and rude language of his 
coarse and brutal mates would iiiuke his own mildness and silky 
tongue appear aftcrwai’ds in favourable contrast for himself, and tJiat 
the young lady would be glad to seek refuge in his protection against 
the horrible insults of rutlians so revolting:—with such devilish art 
did tliis most consummate villain turn every circiirastance to his own 
advantage, and wind his way, like a serpent, into the confidence and 
comparative good opinion of his destined victim. 

With all their endeavours, however, the bearers of Helen were un¬ 
able to proceed far on their way over the rough country whith they 
were traversing, encumbered as they were with a burthen so embar¬ 
rassing to their steps ; but, fully alive to the importance of cutting off 
their track, by the dark, from any one in pursuit, they persevered in 
their laborious course till the sun went down, and the gloominess of 
the night approached. They continued tlieir course for about a 
*TuuoSJither, till they felt sure that all trace of them must be lost. A 
low valley, at some little distance out of their direct course, in which 
mimosa trees were growing abundantly, forming a convenient place 
to spend the night, they came to a halt; and first unloading Jerry, 
and then binding his hands and feet together, notwithstanding his 
most energetic protestations and promises that he would make no 
attempt to run away, they prepared to make their supper, in which 
they set forth a liberal allowance of rum, as a priniipal part of the 
entertainment. 
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There was light enough for them to see what thej were about, 
although not sufficient to enable a pursuer to distinguish their footsteps, 
which indeed was a difficult matter even in open day; and they sat down, 
notwithstanding their fatigue, in very good humour, promising Jerry 
when they had finished their meal^that they would give him a turn; 
“ for it would be a pity,” they said, “that so able and willing a pack- 
carrier should be knocked up for want of grub.” As to Helen, they 
left her to the care of Mark, first taking the precaution, however, to 
tie her hands behind her back, which they assured her with many 
jocular phrases, was always their custom when they took young 
ladies into the bush till they got used to their ways, which, they said, 
tlioy had no doubt she would soon be, after ^he had had the benefit 
of a little experience. But before they confined her hands, Mark 
Brandon oficred her food and drink, which she at first refused; on 
consideration,* however, she determined to support her strength in 
order to facilitate her escape; but she refused to taste the rum, which 
the two men were inclined to force on her, had they not been re¬ 
monstrated with by Bi'andon. Brandon had the consideration also 
to cut down with his axe, which he carried with him, a quantity of 
the bushy bows of the mimosa, with which he formed a sort of 
Iiut for her accommodation; and leaving her there to await her fate, 
but keeping a wary watch over lier at the same time, the three 
set-to at the provisions and liquors before them, and the raw rum 
])rcsently getting into the heads of Swindell and Grough, they were 
soon ripe for any deed of brutal activity. • 

Mark Brandon now found tliat liis refined scheme of setting his 
two associates to do the work which could not fail to render the 
aggressors still more hateful to the lady, operated against himself; 
for Grcuigh and Swindell having borne the burthen of the girl for 
some miles unassisted by Mark, they considered that their right to 
her was thereby so fur increased as to give them a prior claim on the 
captive. This they urged with impudent confidence, and being in¬ 
flamed with liquor, they determined to carry their claims into effect 
without further delay, and almost, without caring to consult Bran¬ 
don’s mind in the matter j for in the madness of their drunken ex¬ 
citement they lost all respect for the superior intellect of which at 
other .times they felt themselves under the invincible control. 

“What do you say, Roger?” said he wlio among his companions 
was familiarly called Jemmy, to which the epithet of hang-dog was 
occasionally added, taking one of the Major's dollars from his 
pocket, “ shall it be a toss-up ? ” 

“ There’s not light enough for that,” replied his mate; “ let us put 
a lot of dollars in a hat, and guess odd or even,” 

“ And who is to be the umpire ?” said Jemmy; “ a fair ^ofiSTj^s 
the best way; the moon gives light enough to see whether it comes 
down man or woman.” 

“ You forget, my mates,” said Brandon, interposing, “ that I have 
a vote in this affair ; the girl is as much mine as yours.” 

“ Aud who was it that carried her the last four miles?” said the 
pair both at once. 

“ We have worked for her,” said Jemmy. 
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** We have brought her here,” said Roger, ** and we will have her, 
— Who sajs nay ? ” 

“ But I have an equal right, surely,” said Brandon: ** who was it 
that persuaded her to come on so quietly ? ” 

“ Oh I we all know that you hnye a devil of a tongue for the girls, 
Mark; but those that do the hard work ought to have the iirst 
chaucc,—that’s what I say.” 

“ Come,” said Brandon, don't let us quarrel about a girl when we 
arc running for our lives, as I may say; and when our only chance of 
escaping from the colony is to agree together; witli the money tftat 
we have "got safely planted we may have half the girls in tluj colony.” 

“ I tell you what. Jemmy,” said Roger Grough, “ fair play is fair 
jday all the world over. — Share and share alike—that’s bush law.— 
Let us all three cast lots, and he who wins has her.” 

“ Agreed,” said Brandon, who trusted tliat his own sober state 
would be more than a match for tlui united wit of his two drunken 
companions; I will prepare the lots.” 

“ What shall they be ? ” 

“ Here ai*c three sticks,” said Brandon ; come closer. See, they 
are all of the same thickness. Two shall be short and one shall b(5 
long; he who draws the longest wins.” 

“ And who is to hold them r” 

“ Yon, Jemmy, if you like.” 

“ And who is to have the first dj’aw ?” 

“ I and Roger will toss for that.” 

“ Agreed,” said Roger. 

The sticks were prepared, Brandon makiug a dent on the longest 
with his thumb-nail, so as easily to be able to distinguish it from the 
rest. Then taking a dollar from his pocket he ottered it to Grough 
to toss. 

“ Do you toss ?” said Grough. 

“ No!” said Brandon, whose game was to deprive the other two 
of the right to accuse him of foul play; “ you shall toss Roger, then 
you will be sure you have liad a fair chance.” 

Roger tossed: Brandon won. 

‘‘Now for the sticks,” said Roger, a little dissatiHfied. 

“ You still have an equal chance with me,” said Brandon, wishing 
to soothe him. — “For my own part, I don’t iimch care which way it 
goes.*’ ' 

“ Gammon!” said Jemmy Swindell. 

“ Now! ” said the holder of the sticks, “ try your luck, Mark.” 

“ Hold ! ” said a voice, which starthid the three. 

What the devil is that?” cried Grough, starting up. 

Bl'affdbn immediately went to the hut of boughs in which Helen 
was placed. lie listened attentively. She was sleeping. Ilapjiily 
for her she had not heard the conversation bt^tween the wretches who, 
like wild beasts, were contending for lier as their prey. 

“ Hold!” said the voice again. 

“ It is our pack-horse! ” said Joniinj-^ with a gruff laugh. 

“ Pack-horse, or what you please,” said Jeremiah, his goodnaturctl 
sympathy excited by the horrible fate impending over the sister of 
J.*ouisa; “ I say, hold I ” 
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“ Hold your jaw,** said Roger, “ or 1*11 put a ball through your soft 
head.” 

“ You may put a dozen, if you like,” said Jeremiah; “ but, I say, 
Mtirk Brandon — listen to me.** 

“ You had better hold your tongue,” said Brandon. 

“ But I won’t hold my tongue. Listen to me, I say. I Iiave a 
thousand jiounds in dolhira to iny credit at Hobart Town. Now listen 
to me ; let the young lady go free, and those thousand pounds 1 will 
divide among you.” 

“ Go to the devil with your dollars ! ** said Swindell; “ what*s the 
use of dollars to us here—and now? It’s the gal we wartt, and the 
gal we will l»ave. Now, Mark, draw your lot.” 

“ For God’s sake don’t commit such a horrible outrage on a poor 
defenceless girl; such a deed as this would be sure to hang you and 
damn you too past all redemption,” cried out Jeremiah, excited by 
the imniincncy and the terrible nature of the peril to the poor resist¬ 
less girl. 

‘‘ Gag him,” said Brandon, quietly, “ his noise may do miscliief.** 

Such practised hands were not long in carrying this recommenda¬ 
tion into eifect; and as Jeremiah was bound hand and foot and inca¬ 
pable of resistance, the brutal Grough had no diiRciilty in preventing 
him from giving them further molestation by his erics. 

“Now,” said Swindell, “time’s going on; it is for j'^ou to draw 
first, Mark; here are the lots.” 

Brandon stretched out his hand ; but during Jeremiah’s generous 
expostulation, the sticks had become mixed and turned in his hand, 
and Brandon could no longer distinguish the longest of them by the 
furtive mark wliicli he had made before he had delivered them to the 
holder. 

“ Draw,” said Swindell, imj^atiently ; “ what arc you fiddling 
about? draw and have clone with it; the longest wins.” 

Brandon still hesitated, and endeavoured to devise some expedient 
for confusing the operator. 

“ Draw, 1 say,” repeated Swindell; “ there’s light enough from the 
moon to sec the sticks, isn’t there ? There—look ut them ; and now 
lake your chance, or let Roger draw first.” 

“ Let me see,” said Brandon, “ that the sticks are broken right, 
two short, and one long ; that was to be the way.” 

“ No, no, none of your gammon with me, Mark; Tm as good a 
man as you any day of the year, or night cither. Why you broke 
the sticks yourself! Do you sui>pose I’m so green ns to let you feel 
which is the longest before you choose ? That would be making a 
precious fool of me, wouldn’t it, Roger ? ” _ 

“Now, Mark,” said Grough, getting impatient and sulpitSffl^as 
well as the other; “fair play in the bush, Mark. Don’t keep the 
lady waiting ; let one of us win ; and an equal cliance for all. Well, 
if you won’t draw, I will, and if I win, by — 1*11 have her.” So 
saying, ho stretched out his hand to the stakcis. 

Brandon, thus urged, and seeing that his c*ojnpanions were not in a 
temper to he made fools of, hastily drew a slick. 

“ Now, Roger,'* said the holder. 

Roger Grough drew. 
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‘‘Lost, all of you, byvociferated Swindell, measuring his 
own lot against the other two. 

“Jem,” said Brandon, in a low deep voice, “ you can’t have that 
girl.” 

“ Wliy not ? I’ve won her ! ” , 

“ Give her up,” said Brandon, “ and I will give up my share to the 
bag of dollars in the hollow tree.” 

“ No !—keep your dollars and be-; 1*11 have the gal.” 

“ She is tired and ill,” said Brandon. 

“ Oh, I’ll soon rouse her up 1 ” 

It was** at this moment that the raised voices of the disputants 
awakened Helen from her feverish slumber, and she overheard the 
rest of the parley ; but exhausted with fatigue, and with her hands 
bound behind her, she had neither the spirits nor the strength to 
attempt to fly. 

“ I won’t liavc Iicr touched to-night, at any rate,” resumed Brandon, 
“it would be cruelty.” 

“ Gammon! Mark; that blarney won’t do for me.” 

“ lie has won her,” said Grough, sturdily, “and he has a right to 
lier : that’s bush law.” 

“ I say again,” said Brandon, coolly and firmly, “ you shall not 
molest that girl to‘night.” 

“ And who is to hinder me ? ” 

“ I will,” said Bx’andon. 

“ Nay,” said Grough,* “ we arc two to one, Mark, anyhow ; and I 
stand by Jemmy; there has been a fair draw, and Jemmy has won 
the gal fairly; and what he has won he must have; that’s the rule hf 
the bush, Mark; and I’ll stand by our rules; and Jemmy shall have 
her! ” 

“ Wretched fools ! ” said Brandon, in a voice tliick with passion, 
“ what would you bo without me in the bush, or anywhere ? and how 
are you to save yourselves except by my head ? Sit down, I say, 
and give up. I have said the wordj the girl shall not be touched 
this night.” 

“ And 1 have said the word,” said the obstinate Swindell, excited 
by the double stimulus of lust and liquor; “ and if there were ten 
thousand Brandons in the way, I will have the girl j I Ijave won her, 
and she is mine.” 

“ Once more, I say, leave her alone,” said Brandon, taking a step 
back. 

“ Wc arc two to one,” repeated Grough, sulkily; “ it’s you who 
must give way, Mark ; wc arc one too many.” 

^ Then thus I make the odds even,” said Mark, discharging one of 
thelSIFfefe of his fowling-picce through the exulting Jemmy’s head, 
and instantly levelling the other barrel at Roger ; “ and now, mate,” 
he said, befoi’e the other had time to recover his musket, which was 
lying on the ground, “you see you are at my mercy; but you arc a 
man whose courage and faithfulness I respect: now say—is it to be 
peace or war ? ” 
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{Continued from p. 230.) • 

Tiikse dinners arc evidently the suppers of former days, os wo dis¬ 
cover in SOUKS of tlin ancient orders; ns, for instance, in that of Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn, dated May 22. 16(54, regulating^ the times for recreating 
in the garden, in which it is directed, that “no persons whatsoever, 
other than such as arc members of the society, are to be permitted to 
walk therein after the heginning of dinner time^ until three o'clock in 
the afteinooii; nor after the beginning of supper time, until eight 
o'clock in the evening, in term time.” As, however, the changes of 
habits and manners gradually made early dinners unfashionable and 
inconvenient, the suppers disappeared, being superseded by the once 
earlier meal.* 

The dinners, which are usually supplied by contract with a cook, 
arc served nj) to “ messes ” of four members, the viands for each day 
being regulated by the benchers. Tlie cook’s contmet as to liquids 
includ(;s, I believe, a quant, suff. of table beer, and pump water only, 
but one bottle of port wine is given by the Inn to every mess of 
students. Each individual carves for himself, but the first cut 
belongs to him who sits first in the mess on tlie riglit hand looking 
uf) the table, a rank attainable by seniority only, when the rules in 
this respect are .strictly enforced. The same person acts as the “ rex 
convivii,” a tcj’in actually used in the ancient rules, and adopted, no 
doubt, from the Roman authors. To him it belongs to set the ex¬ 
ample to the others of drinking their mutual licaltlis, and to toast the 
“gentleman of the lower,” or the “upper mess,” as occasion may 
require. He also is the medium of complaint to the cook, if any be 
needed, as to the quantity or quality of the j)rovision, when that 
important agent in their progress to the bar makes his appearance 
after dinnei’, to receive the compliments, or remonstrances, as may be, 
of the benchers, barristers, and students. 

Tile ancient order of attendance on the diners is still preserved, 
with the exception that barristers do not now serve the ben^hfijg^uble, 
as they were once required to do. The benchers are attended by the 
stewai’d and his deputy, tlie barristers by the butler, and the 

* Before dinner is served, the diners usually lounge about the hall, as it is not 
considered correct in students to take tlielr scats until the butler summons “ the 
gentlemen of the bar mess ** to tkeir places, this being done ns soon as the benchers 
are seated. While thus wailing for dinner at Gray's Inn, care must be taken not to 
stand u>itA the hack to the fire, this attitude being egainst a special order on the subject* 
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students by tlie porters of the Inn. But the primitive wooden 
platters on which tlie courses were formerly served have only dis¬ 
appeared finally in tlie present century, being used for butter and 
cheese till within these last few years, when they were abandoned for 
tlio earthenware. The school-boy anugs, however, are still used for 
the beer and water, as representatives, no doubt, of the green earthen¬ 
ware pots which, as Dugdule tells us, wcix; introduced in the second 
year of Elizabeth (1559—60), in the place of the ancient ashen wood 
cups ; but modern glass is allotted to the wine. 

^rhe period of attendance at the table is from the grace before 
until the ^race after meat, and that student will cat his dinner in 
vain who is not present at the first, nor remains till the last, because, 
though it may be included in liis term bills, it will not be counted as 
one in the keeping of his terms. • 

The mode of “ keeping terms” varies in each of the Inns. In the 
Inner and Middle Temple, the student must be careful to dine on 
particular days; but Gray’s Inn has long escaped the confusion re¬ 
sulting from tins necessity. There, three separate dinners at any 
period of the terra arc sufficient*, and, in this resijcct, Lincoln’s Inu 
has so far imitated it, within these few years, as to allow any five 
dinners to answer the same purpose. At none of the Inns is Sunday 
reckoned a dies non. Towards keeping a term, that day is eiiuivalcnt 
to any of the ordinary business days, from which it is distinguished 
only by a rich plum-pudding wliich then graces the board. 

The routine of attendance at dinners is perfectly uniform until in¬ 
terrupted by tlie performance of “exercises,” a ceremony which none 
but caiidiilatcs for the “Bar” are permitted to undergo. Many may 
enjoy the advantages of raemberslup in every n^spcct save this of 
“doing exercises,” which fortp, therefore, a kind of boundary line to 
their further progress. Among these, for instance, are attorneys and 
solicitors, who will not be admitted to them until they have been 
struck olf the rolls.f 

These exorcises, which, as a relic of former times, arc even more 
ludicrous, as a qualification, than the dinners, inasmuch as they arc 
not even substantial, consist of a supposed examination into the legal 
acquirements of the student. Before tlie latter can commence them, 
however, he must obtain a certificate, signed by a barrister of the Inn, 
that he is an unexceptionable person to be called to the bar, wliich is 
supposed to be submitted by the steward to the barristers who dine in 
the hall for tlicir approbation. This being granted on a day named, 
an officer of the Inn, wlio is as likely to be the butler as the librarian, 
or any one elsej, obtains two barristers to attend in the library, usu- 
all x-n_fe w minutes before dinner, whom the candidate for examination 

• This is the smallest number allowed in keeping a term, in any of the Inns, 
according to one of the general rules made in 170*2. 

f At the Middle Temple these gentlemen, &e., arc not allowed even to enter 
into commons until this be done. 

I At.one Inn, some years since, the same individual was chief librarian and 
licnd buder, fulfiiling the duties of both olliccs with great credit to himself, lie 
wus well acquainted both with books and wine, handing out tlie former in the day, 
and serving the latter in the evening. 
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is then summoned to attend, either alone, or accompanied hj another 
proposing to undergo the oi^eal at the same time. On the table will 
then be found two ancient pieces of parchment, perhaps the aged re¬ 
presentatives of tile opposing parties in an action at law, when Norman- 
French was the only medium through which to insist upon their 
respective rights. The student is desired to take one of these in liand, 
and, if there be two, ins companion will take the other. He to wliom 
the Statement of the plaintitf s case has fallen, is next required to 
commence the reading of it in English. Of course, the reader will 
now suppose some acquaintance with the language necessmy to per¬ 
form such an “ exercise,” and ho would be quite right if flic request 
was enforced *, but it so happens, that as soon as the student reads, or 
attempts to read (it matters not which), tlie first few words, whether 
siujocssful or not, the barristers kindly declare their perfect satisfaction 
at liis attainments, and then call upon his opponent, with whom they 
arc equally soon content. They then sign a certificate of their con¬ 
tentment, th(5 exercise is performed, and the parties adjourn to their 
respective dinner tables. Such is the imi)oi*tttnt ceremony of “ exer¬ 
cises,” to which so much reference was made in Mr.Farquharson’s case. 
Can any one more absurd, ridiculous, and even degrading to a sensible 
body of individuals, be discovered in the whole range of ceremonies 
obseiwed iu any part of tlie world, from the coronation of a sovereign 
to the initiation of an odd-fellow ? Truly I am not surprised that the 
Inner Temple should abandon it, and tliat the Middle Temple should 
substitute a fine in default of it. 

This farce must be performed three times, in three separate terms, 
at Linoobrs Jnn ; six times in Grays Jnn, in any one week previous 
to the call; and twice in the Middle 'I'empic, unless four guineas bo 
paid to avoid it. The mention of th^ jiaymcnt ])oirits also to the 
only important circumstance connected with “ exercises” beyond their 
being at present a necessary antecedent to a “call.” Certain fees are 
made jiayablc u])on their ])factic(*, which, in Gray’s Inn, are divided 
wdicn two students, the limited number, ])erform llieir exercises to¬ 
gether. Thus may the ceremony be said to exist rather “in nomine 
expensarum,” than for any more solid i)urpose. 

Tha number of terms required to be kept to qualify for the bar, is 
twelve in all the Inns, and Gray’s Inn will tlicn call the student, pro¬ 
vided he have been three years on the books, and be twenty-four years 
of age ; but the other Inns retain an invidious distinction on this point 
between certain members of tlie Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin uni¬ 
versities, and other individuals. 1 have already mentioned how one 
difference formerly made between tliese very unequal classes—that 
relating to the deposit of one hundred pounds—was rcmove^j^jyyl I 
regret, for the s^e of the Inns themselves, as well as the cause of 
universal liberality and justice, that the second did not accompany it. 

I now allude to the privilege granted to a master of arts or a bacliclor 
of laws belonging to those universities, of being called after keeping 
twelve terms, and being of three years* standing*, while every per- 

• 

* \Vc understand, upon inquiry, that a correspondence has been carrying on for 
some time among tlie heads of Inns upon this subject, and that there is considerable 
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son not so situated must remain until the lapse of five years from his 
admission, however early lie may have complied with every other con¬ 
dition. They will not, however, call any student under tlio age of 
twenty-one years. 

An attorney or solicitor, thouglv as I have shown, he may be ad¬ 
mitted, and, to a certain extent, keep terms, will not be called until 
his name shall have been struck off the rolls, and he shall have ceased 
to practise, for at least two years *; and the same period must elapse 
from the expiration or cancelling of Jiis articles, before an artichsd 
clerk can be raised from the rank of student. Tlio intention of this 
rule is to remove these individuals, if possible, Irorn the connections 
which they have formed in the law, that they may not enjoy an uii- 
ftiir advantage over otlier students j but cveiy one who knows the 
profession ciui tell its utter futility; many ways obviously exist of 
preserving such connections without violating the rule, t In iact, it 
is just as useless for its ostensible purpose as llie ‘‘exercises.” The 
task of evasion, however, is still one of peril, because the benclnns 
may, and probably would, decline to call the party altogether on dis¬ 
covering any attempt at imposition j or, at all events, not do so until 
the required period had elapsed. 

The student may consult his own convenience as to the time when, 
being duly qualified, he will be called, at all the Inns, except that of 
the Inner Temple. There, no student for tlie bar is alloAved to dine 
more than twenty terms, tliat is, five years, in that character. The 
ball will then be closed* u 2 »ou him, unless he assume that of a bar¬ 
rister. 

Before proceeding to discourse upon the “call,” and the autho¬ 
rity of the benchers in regard to it, 1 do not think a lew observations 
will bo out of place on the best mode of passing the time between the 
admission and that interesting and important event, us the use or 


probability, that in the courftc of a short time, the practice as to calls will be again 
uniform, that is, that the Temples and Lincoln's Inn will imitate the liberality of 
Gray’s Inn. Ki>. II. M. 

* Kxcept in the Middle Temple, where this is required to be done before he can 
enter into commons. 

f A wclhknowii barrister on the circuit, tlirough the connivance of his principal, 
received a salary, and acted as chief clerk to an attorney, to the instant of his call. 
He was supposed to be in the oflice tor improvement. Another, however, who 
was clerk to a particular corporate fund under the management of an attorney, but 
wlio supposed himself exempt from tl)c rule, had his call postponed for two years, 
on the ground that he was in effect the attorney's clerk, being appointed by him. 

On this occasion Mr.-drew the "attention of the benebers to a cull, made 

by themselves, of a young attorney wliose certilicatc had been renewed in the same 
yeAr-w.KLl.i 6'll, the presumption of course being, that he had continued his prac¬ 
tice irregularly. An inquiry was immediately instituted, with the design of declar¬ 
ing the call void, when he declared that his inotlicr’s agent, who had usually taken 
out his certificate, had continued to do so, without his knowledge, furgetful that it 
was no longer needed. A similar forgetfulness had, no doubt, prevented his being 
struck ofi' the rolls of attorneys, until within a few days of his '‘call.” As he 
solemnly protested that he had never practised, nor enjoyed the fruits of practice, 
during the preceding two years, the benchers ^kindly received his excuses, but 
directed precautions against uinilar accidents in future. 
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abuse of that interval may materially influence the party’s subsequent 
progress in his profession. 

As an Inn of Court provides no means of legal education * beyond 
its library, access to which is open to all its members, the student is 
left entirely on his own resource® for the acquirement of juridical 
learning. The proper employment of these has been the subject of 
much argument, — more especially in relation to the practice of the 
common law, ns distinguished from that of equity. A barrister 
would, in all probability, recommend a long attendance in the 
chambers of a special pleader or counsclf? and, no doubt,^grcat ad¬ 
vantages attend it. A thorough knowledge of the mysteries of plead¬ 
ing is most desirable, if not absolutely essential, and there it may 
unquestionably be obtained to perfection. But there is another kind 
of knowledge^ the attainment of which is also very desirable, and 
which can only bo acquired elsewhere; I mean the practice of the 
law. Tliis must ho learnt in an attorney’s oflice, where an attend¬ 
ance is not usually advised by the bar. It is argued that counsel is 
not expected to be versed in tlic chicanery of tlie practice, a pro¬ 
ficiency in which is the proper duty of the attorney only, whose fees 
arc the reward of his knowledge of it, and that the natural oixler of 
things is reversed, when a barrister, instead of confining his advice to 
explaining the law, is called on to direct the proceedings of a prac¬ 
titioner in the lower branch of the profession, — in fact, that to do so, 
is beneath the dignity of the bar. Notwithstanding its alleged degra¬ 
dation, however, I feel compelled to vote in favour of the latter course, 
I cannot shut my eyes to the fact, that attorneys and solicitors have a 
predilection for such members of the bar ns display an intimate ac¬ 
quaintance with the minor details of business. They Jiave generally 
more confidence in all the opinions of aounscl who can give, what I 
may term, practical advice, wluch other gentlemen may not do so 
readily, with whatever ability they may expound the law. Besides, 
a student well disposed to deserve his name, may learn ns much of 
jdeading and law in an attorney’s office, as in the cliambcrs of a 
pleader or barrister; for the attorney must prepare the “case,” which 
is the basis of the pleadings of the one, or the opinion of the other; 
the student will have a full opportunity of considering both, and 
foi-ming Iiis judgment on them, which he may test by drawing the 
])l(>adings in tlie mean time. More than this he could not do else- 
wlioro, except drawing for the profit of another. Besides acquiring a 
knowledge of the practice, however, I sec two other most decided ad¬ 
vantages to be gained by studying in an attorney’s office. The first is 


* There in plenty of evidence that compulsory studv has been lon^nlMAUtffed. 
In the time of Elizabeth wc find it complained of in the Middle Temple, that 
there is none that be compelled to learn, and they that arc learners for the most 
part have their studies and places of learning, so that they are much troubled by 
the noise and walking of them that be no learners." 

f A special pleader is a member of ap Inn of Court, practising “ under the Bar," 
in drawing pleadings, and advising on cases in chambers. The qualificntions fiir 
this practice arc keeping twelve terms, and taking out an annual certificate, on 
which a duty of twelve guineas is payable to the revenue. This certificate can only 
lie obtained by permission of the Inn, which is also renewed annually. 
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in the article of cost; few pleaders or barristers receive pupils at a 
less consideration than one hundred guineas for two years, the usual 
term of attendance ; a much larger premium being not unusually re¬ 
quired ; while there are as few attorneys who would not bo glad to 
receive the gratuitous assistance of an educated pei’son for the same, 
or a longer time, without any condition as to payment; the service 
performed would form a suflicient consideration for all tho inform¬ 
ation that the principal could impart. The second advantage is the 
formation of connexions that may be useful to the student in his sub¬ 
sequent qgreer, connexions that will the more readily support him, 
because they will have had a full opportunity of estimating his quali¬ 
fications. lie may thus escape years of barren hopes. 1 am content 
to be told that this is not the most dignified mode of scouring an 
early practice, but I know of no other and better one. Besides, I 
am writing for the sake of utility, and with this feeling I can assure 
my reader, that I never knew a person of ordinary abilities, who passed 
his noviciate in an attorney’s office, ever fail of success. I could 
point out a number, young and old, whose rapid progress fully sup¬ 
ports my assertion, from l^ord Chancellor Hardwick to the present 
Loi’d Chancellor of Ireland, and not a few eminent barristers of tlie 
present day. 1 cannot agree, tUei’etbrc, with the writer on the “ liar ” 
in the “ World,” that the “road leading tlirougli an attorney’s oilice 
has but few ciiliglitcncd travellers to recommend it,” nor that “it 
stands to the eye of reason and common sense negatived to every 
recommendation.” In my humble judgment, it is the surest road, and 
therefore, not to be disregarded in a profession in which success, 
like charity, covers a multitude of sins. The fact is, that attendance 
in an attorney’s office is discountenanced only by those aristocratieal 
spirits whose pride despiseS' it, and yet is impatient of the good 
fortune of those who submit to it. Hinc iUm lachrytntc. 

If tlic student select tlic Courts of Ecpiity as the field of liis futuni 
exertions, an attorney’s office will be still more servi(!eable to him. 
In tlie ehambers of chancery draftsmen, the rules of eijiiity are. 
studied much more than the rules of the common law. The result 
is a coni])arativc ignorance of the latter, whieli is a subicct of animad¬ 
version by several eminent legal writers, the late Mr. Chitty amongst 
others. In tlie diversified practice of a respectable solicitor’s ofiice, 
however, an attentive student will have ample opportunity of observ¬ 
ing both divisions of the law, and will thus acquire a character foi* 
general knowledge of it, which will prove most beneihaal to liis 
interests. For my own part, as a student, I would rather pay a pre¬ 
mium for the run of a solicitor’s office, than have the “ free waiTcn ” 
of •ff y.^ qader’a or equity draftsman’s chambers. 

I must here observe, to avoid any misapprehension on the point, 
that no objection exists, save us a matter of feeling, to this attendance 
in a solicitor’s office, provided the student receive no remuneration 
for it. 

Previous to the opening of pleaders’ chambers for the reception of 
pupils, an event of comparatively recent date (the late Mr. Justice 
Yates being mentioned as the first student of the kind), attendance 
in ‘the different courts of law is said to have been much more fre- 
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qucnt. In fact, the principal materials for study were formerly drawn 
from thence. It is a consequence, no doubt, of this custom, that the 
certificate of admission to an Inn of Court is stated to carry with it a 
right of pre<admission into every court of judicature ; and, some years 
ago, scats were specially inscribed *to the use of students in all tho 
principal Courts. As the latter, however, ceased to attend, their 
places were occupied by newspaper reporters, quasi nomine studentum, 
and, at the present day, the word “ reporters ” has completely super¬ 
seded that of “students” in all the Courts.* 

The student, having kept all his terms, performed all the exercises 
required of him, or suffered the usual fines in their stead, and paid all 
his dues, is now in a situation to be “ called.” For this purpose ho 
must first give notice of his intention to the steward of his Inn, who, 
pursuant to a general ruhi, will cause his name and description to be 
put up on a sci'een, in a suitable situation in the hall, for one fortnight, 
and transmit a copy of tlieni to the other societies, that all may agree 
on his admission to the Bar. If no objection exist against it, he 
must procure a bencher to propose that he be called, which is usually 
done at a meeting previous to the day appointed for calls. He must 
then enter into a fresh bond with two housekeepers to secure the pay¬ 
ment of all his dues as a barrister, the former one being cancelled. 

If there be any real objection to the call of a student, 1 have known 
him privately aj)pnsed of it by the steward on his application to have 
his name “ sciHjenc^l,” a delicate mode of enabling him to avoid the 
disgrace of rejection by not pressing his application. For instance, a 
stu<lcrit had been some years before the secretary of a private Fidendly 
Society, from which he liad parted by reason of a dispute in a matter 
of accounts. In the interval from his admission, the fact had been 
intimated to the benchers; when, tlicrefo^^Jj he applied with a view to 
be called, tho steward (juiotly informed him that an explanation on 
the subject was desirable, and that he would be called whenever that 
was furnished. This, howe^^r, was not done, the application was 
never renewed, and from that time to the present, nearly twenty years, 
the party has ocenpied a ratlicr superior station in life, which he 
assigns as a motive for not being called, when, had his name been 
once “sereciied,” inquiry miglit not have been so easily answered. 

I have alrcmly ineident;illy mentioned, that the discretion of the 
benchers as to refusing to cull, unlike refusing to admit, is subject to 
the visitation of the superior judges, the distinction being founded on 
a want of absolute right to be admitted, and a qualified right to be 
called nfler admission. The first ease in which the question arose was 
that of William Hart, Hilary Term, 1780, whom the Society of Gray’s 
Inn had refused to call on the ground that he had luicn discliajgcd 
under an insolvent debtor's act, a cause of rejection regarded as suf- 


* About thirty years ago. a '^student’s” box was erected above where the dock 
is now situated in the Old Court, Old Bailey. I recollect a young student, though 
armed with ii steward's admission, being obliged to quit, because the reporters 
wanted his room, his remonstrance h^ing wholly unheeded by the officers. 1 won¬ 
der what success a mere student would meet now on a demand of admission, by 
virtue of ancient right, into the Central Criminal Court. Very little, 1 suspect. 

OCTOBER, 1845. — NO. IV. VOL. IV. 
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ficient also by Lincoln’s Inn» while a contrary opinion was maintained 
by the Societies of the Inner and Middle Temple.* Under these cir- 
eumstanccs, he applied to the King’s Bench for a mandamus to compel 
the benchers of Gray’s Inn to call him to the degree of Barristcr-at- 
law. The injustice was then strongly urged of permitting a person to 
lose his time and incur expense, if he was thought incapable of being 
called. The Court, however, were disinclined to interfere, and ulti¬ 
mately Lord Mansfield declared the opinion of the Judges that no 
Court had any control over the Inns, but that the “ ancient and usual 
way of redress for any grievance in the Inns of Court was by appeal¬ 
ing to the Judges.” To them, therefore, Hart applied in the November 
following, by petition of appeal, when Gray’s Inn stated by tlieir 
certificate, that they had not refused to call him merely on account of 
insolvency, but that he had knowingly become security for money 
borrowed by others to a much greater amount than he could answer, 
and for other circumstances of impropriety. In the end his petition 
was dismissed. 

I may here mention as another illustration of the singular fact of 
our advocates being appointed by persons, over whom the Courts 
disclaim all jurisdiction, that the advocates at Doctors’ Commons 
are situated similarly to their brethren of the civil law. To practise 
in that capacity in the Ecclesiastical Courts, an individual is required 
to be a Doctor of Laws in the Universities of Oxford or Cambridge, 
a degree which cannot.be obtained under about eight years’ attend¬ 
ance, at least, from the time of entering. He must then petition the 
Archbishop of Canterbury for his “ rescript,” or permission to prac¬ 
tise, which is as commonly granted as calls by the Inns of Court. 
The doctor is then introduced into Court by two advocates, and 
takes the necessary oaths, .and his seat. AVithout this rescript he 
cannot practise, and, if the Archbishop decline to grant it, he is 
remediless. Such was the decision in the case of Doctor Highmore 
in 1807. It seems that a gentleman in fearly life took deacons’ orders, 
but speedily abandoned the clerical profession without proceeding 
further, with the intention of becoming an advocate, and obtained 
his degree accordingly. His application for a rescript was, at first, 
acceded to, without difficulty, but he scarcely began to avail himself 
of it, ere it was recalled by the Archbishop on the ground that he 
was a priest, and as such disqualillcd by the canons of the Church 
from acting as an advocate, f This circumstance led to a motion for 
a mandamus^ to compel the grant of the rescript, but in vain. 
Without arguing the point of his eligibility to practise, Lord Ellen- 
borough declared that the Courts of Westminster had no autliority 
Mcaftth^.Archbishop in respect of these rescripts which no person could 
claim as a matter of right. Perhaps in the latter part of his decision, 


* The most recent case in which the whole subject was opened was that of Mr. 
D. W. Harvey, whom the benchers of Lincoln's Inn refused to call after he had 
duly qualified himself. The reader may consult the “ Law Magazine," vul. ii., and 
the Report of the Committee of the House of Commons appointed to inquire into 
the case, for the particulars of it. 
f Vide ant^, p. 24S. i and also the case of Mr. Tooke, p. H€. 
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the learned lord begged the whole question, but whether he did so or 
not, the prelate’s discretion ha% not been since disputed. 

We will now suppose the candidate's name to hang without im¬ 
peachment in the hall for the prescribed period, — that he has signed 
the usual petition to be called—obtained a bencher to supporl it, — 
and that, in short, no reason appears to doubt that he will receive 
the honour for whicli he has so often wielded the •»- knife and fork. 
This is bestowed on a day, or rather evening, appointed for the 
purpose after dinner (which, however, he is not required, though it is 
usual, to attend). Apparelled in his gown, he is summoned by one 
of the officers to attend the benchers whom he will find assembled in 
conclave in the room devoted to their use, this being the first time, 
in the ordinary course of events, that he thus meets them. On the 
tabic he may espy a plentiful dessert, if his powers of observation are 
not obscured by the novelty of his position. With this, however, he 
has nothing to do. He is only required to attend, standing, to the 
short address of the bencher in the chair, usually the treasurer, or 
senior bencher, while he congratulates him on being elected an utter 
barrister. The steward next administers the oaths of allegiance to 
him according to the forms of his religion, after which he is invited 
to drink wine with the benchers, a glass of good liquor being handed 
to him for that purpose. lie then receives their good wishes for his 
success, and is ushered from their presence, never again to enter it 
until he become a bencher himself, or unless some extraordinary 
circumstance require him to do so. — Such is the unparalleled method 
of forming hamsters in Kngland in the nineteenth century! Such 
the class from which is selected the judges of the land,—ay, the 
empire — and now almost all the stipendiary magistrates, both at 
home and abroad. • 

The average cost of a “ call" is about eighty pounds, of which the 
sum of fifty pounds is paid a duty to government, in addition to 
twenty-five pounds, the amount of duty on admission. The whole 
sum taken by the Inn, therefore, exclusive of commons, is only about 
twcnty.fivc pounds from the admission to the call. 
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LIFE HATH MANY MYSTERIES! 

TART 1. 

I. 

Life hath many mysteries! 

Some lie hid in virgin-eyes, 

Where they seek a sweet disguise. 

II. 

Shunning ever Freedom’s gaze, 

Still their furtive glance betrays 
Maidens’ hearts a thousand ways. 

III. 

But those eyes, when they have need, 

With the lightning’s magic speed, 

Wistfully the heart can read — 

IV. 

From the windows of the soul. 

Heedless of the tongue’s control, 

Passion’s kincKing vapours roll. 


Oft when strangers’ eyes but meet. 
Passing down Life’s crowded street, 
Mute—they almost seem to greet. 


VI. 

When that thrilling glance is o’er. 
Youth and Beauty oft deplore. 
Grieving lest they meet no more. 

vu. 

Yet we learn in that short gaze 
More, perchance, than lengthened days 
Tell us of a young heart’s ways. 

VIII. 

Life hath many mysteries! 

May-bc, more in hearts than eyes. 
Binding us by secret tics. 
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IX. 

Who can view th* electric chain. 
Holding converse with the brain, 
Quickly making one^of twain. 


X. 

Mysteries there are in love: 

Other mysteries above, 

Youth, betimes, doth well to prove. 


PART II. 


I. 

What we are, or what shall be, 
When our clay-bound souls arc free, 
Is to all a mystery ! 


II, 

Riddles wc can never guess 
Need not plunge us in distress: 
God-ward let us nearer pi’ess. 

m. • 

How the Tempter access finds, 
Till his deadly snare he winds 
Round the meshes of our minds, 


IV. 

Is an awful mystery. 

Into which wc cannot pry 
Till the hour we come to die. 

V. 

Mystery of mysteries I 
How the Holy Ghost supplies 
Wisdom to the saintly-wise! 


VI. 

Guidance thus we know is given. 
Mighty as the'arm of Heaven, 

To the spirit tempest-driven. 

A A s 
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Death hath many mysteries, 
Hidden from our weeping eyes, 
Hoto and where the spirit flics I 


vni. 

But our birth is wondrous all, 
Whence the soul obeys the call 
To Life’s opening festival! 


IX. 

What is Life ? and what is Death ? 

* Mne they are,’ the Maker saith, — 
Souls are kindled by my breath. 


X. 

' Nought created is in vain -, 
Learn to profit by thy pain, 
Till all mysteries arc plain.’ 


Alpha. 
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THE CHRONICLES OF “ THE FLEET.” 

BY A TERIPATICIAN. 


ClIArXEK IV. 

THE turnkey’s DAUGHTER. 


I CONKE5S I felt a little qucerish when I had got thus far, but it was 
too late to retreat;—not that 1 would have done so if I could; — so 
I marched boltlly on with iny two young ladies, one on either arm, 
Ned walking as mincingly as ho could, and 1 replying to the ex¬ 
pressed or silent congratulations of iny acquaintances with a conddent 
nod; and encouraging my fair one, who had my left arm, to talk and 
laugh 80 as to distract attention from Ned, who was honoured with 
my right, and in that position would have to 'go out first. The girls 
had contrived to garnish his face so, that what with curls and flowers 
and the strings of his bonnet, there was nut much of it to be seen; 
and he being fair, as I said before, he looked the character well 
enough, except that he was rather of the large sort; however, all sorts 
used to come to the Fleet, so that wiis nfl great matter. 

There were a good many people going in and out at that hour; 
some with meat, some with •vegetables, some with hampers of wine 
and bottled beer; and pedlars and hawkers with all sorts of wares 
were continually oll'ering the usual fee to the gatekeeper to allow 
them to come in to vend their wares. There were usually one or 
two old-clothes dealers also, who came in the course of the morning 
to pick up anything they could turn a penny by. All this traffic of 
visiters was in our favour, and I flattered myself that we should pass 
without difficulty to the outer door, when unfortunately, as I thought 
at the moment, who should be at the gate but Nancy’s father, who 
had taken the place of the other turnkey. 

1 gave up nil for lost, for 1 made sure he would begin to question 
us about Nancy; as to where she was, and why she was not with us, 
and so forth. But instead of that, he set himself to flirting*wifn her 
cousin, chaffing her a bit for being with me. 

“ Glad to see you so well escorted, Miss Lctitia,” said he, ^‘and 
sorry to sec you so soon going out again: we want such cheerful faces 
as yours; it makes one happy only to look on them I ” 

** I’m sure,” said she speaking briskly, *‘^f all the guardians about 
the place were like you there*would be the less reason to fear coming 
into it. Dear me! it’s more like a great tavern than a prison! ” 

A ▲ 4 
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“All!” said the turnkey, “you only see the outside of it! But 
the misery that is here, miss, doesn’t show: it keeps close and hides 
itself. For my own part, I wisli I could do anything else rather than 
stay here and witness the wretchedness that I see every day I But I 
can’t give up the shop. And hpw do you find Nancy ? You arc 
making but a short visit to us to-day.” 

I trembled at this question, but tho cousin had her wits about her, 
and she replied without hesitation: — 

“ Oh! Nancy is going to spend the day with us at Greenwich ; I 
expect lier to follow us presently; but she wanted to do something 
to her di*ess, and wished me not to wait for her. Come along, Miss 
Simpson,” said she to Ned, “I ought to beg your pardon for keeping 
you waiting in the lobby, but Mr. Ward is an old friend of mine, and 
he has got such a way with him, that he always contrives to keep me 
talking longer than I think of.” 

“ Ha! ha! ” said the turnkey, “ always the same: I don’t know what 
my wife would say to it! So IVIiss Simpson is a friend of yours ? 
(putting the key into the lock, but delaying to turn it), 1 don’t re¬ 
member her face; have I seen her before ? ” 

“ Now, Mr. Ward,” said the ready Betitia, “ I will not allow you 
to turn the heads of all the young ladies who come in here as you do 
mine ; Miss Simpson, don’t attend to him; don’t give him n look ; he 
is the most dangerous man in tlie place. There, get out with you, 
and don’t stand there as if you wanted to take all my beaus from me. 
Mind,” said she, as she turned round and fiiced the turnkcjy while 
Ned modestly stepped out, “ that you tell Nancy to make haste, or we 
shall lose the best part of the day.” 

I think I never in all my life felt more relieved than T was when 
Ned and tho cousin Iiad fairly made tlicir exit, and the joy that I felt 
at his escape made me forget that [ was still on tho wrong side of the 
door, and that the event might have consequences of a disagrcc’able 
nature to myself. As to Nancy, I liad r.o fears about her, because 1 
presumed that she had only to present herself at the gate to be let 
out; but I little thought of the strange turn that this adventure was 
destined to take. But tliat in its order. 

“ Fine young woman,” said the turnkey, who affected tq he rather 
a connoisseur in those matters, much to the discomfort and jealousy 
of his wife, who, being tied down to the shop almost constantly, was 
not able to watch him as much as she desired : “ fine young woman,” 
he repeated os he slammed the door after tliem, and extricated the 
key from tlie lock at the same time with a dexterity and sleight of 
hand which he had arrived at by long practice in his profession; 
“but_ there’s rather too much of her.—An acquaintance of your’s, 

“ I never saw her before to-day,” said I; “ she came in to see some 
friend, I think, for the other young lady and I met her as we were 
going over the building; and as they were acquainted, she joined us, 
and all I had to do was to see them through the lobby.” This I said 
in order to provide an explanation befgrehand against any inquiries 
that might be made about my share in the business. 

“ Ah ! Mr. Seedy,” he returned, for he was a fellow with a good 
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deal of drollery about him — and as he was driving a famous trade in 
tlie fair, he had a right to be merry if he liked— “you were always 
tlie man for the ladies ; but two at a time,” said he, “ is a little too 
bad ; we shall call you the great monopoliser ! ” 

1 let him joke me as much as h^ pleased, for I felt that really 1 had 
so much of the joke on my side, that I could afford to let him have 
most of the talk to himself; but all the time, 1 was speculating on 
what would become of Ned, and was wishing to get back to Nanc^, 
who was waiting for me in his room, to tell her he had succeeded in 
getting out, and that she might join him. I took care not to show 
any signs of hurry or of uneasiness in my countenance,* but 1 was 
glad to get away ; and I was just on the point of mounting the stair¬ 
case leading from the liall, wh^ I felt my coat-tails pulled, and turn¬ 
ing round, to my exceeding dismay, I beheld Nancy’s mother with a 
face that told'me in a moment that something was the matter. 

“ I want to apeak with you,” she said, in a low voice; “ come up 
stairs with me.” 

She went up pretty quick, and I after her, till we came to the top 
gallery; jind then she made off at once to Ned’s room, and stopping 
at tlie door, she said in an agitated way : — 

“ Mr. Seedy, do you know who is in this room ?” 

“ No one but my friend Ned,” said I, “ tliat I know of; why do 
you ask the question ?” 

“ Mr. Seedy,” said she, very earnestly, “ what have you done with 
my daughter?” * 

“ lias she not returned to you ? ” said I, affecting great surprise; 
“ when I saw her cousin out through the lobby, she said tliat she 
wanted to do something to her dress, and tliat she would join her 
friend in a short time at her own house.” 

“ Slic is a baggage,’’ said her mother* “ and she has deceived you 
and me too; whal she said about going to her cousin, was only an 
excuse to get with this young villain,” said she, pointing to the door 
of Ned’s room; “un<l what’s to be done, I’m sure 1 don’t know ! 
She is ruined, of course, now ; after having been shut up in a gentle¬ 
man’s I'oom, you know, lier characlcr is gone for ever !” and here the 
old lady’s voice became so broken with her sorrow, that I almost re¬ 
gretted what 1 had done. However, as I considered it was all fair to 
help in tlic escape of a fellow prisoner, and as 1 knew that Ned meant 
no harm to the girl, I turned iny mind to giving the matter the best 
air that I could, and in tlie first place, to obviate my knowledge of 
Ned’s escape, and also to prevent any suspicion attaching to myself 
when the secret should be discovered; so I answered accordingly:— 
“ You amaze me!” said 1. “ Really, I can’t understand you.” 

“ It’s easy enough understood,” said the mother. “ Sornb one who 
shall be nameless saw her at Ned’s window, and he has told me. 
Now what I want you to do, Mr. Seedy, is to knock at the door, and 
when they hear your voice, they will open it. But the fewer who 
know it the better, ol course ; no need to publish our own disgrace. 
But if her father came to know it, he woujd give her such a di^eodful 
beating! ” 

“ It must be some girl whom Ned has got here,” said I, wishing to 
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gain time, and indeed not knowing very well what to do ; for this 
sudden discovery came upon me so unawares, that 1 was not prepared 
for it, and did not know what to say, or what excuse to make. But 
the mother insisted so strongly on obtaining immediate entrance, 
although, as she said, she had no ^oubt that it was too late, that I 
was obliged to knock at the door to pacify her. 

There was no answer for some little time; but at last a voice said 
in a whisper, — 

“ Who is there ?” 

Her mother made a sign to me to say that it was me j but I con¬ 
sidered that the shock of seeing licr mother all of a sudden instead of 
me, might cause her to say something which would bo dangerous ; I 
replied, therefore, — ^ 

“ Jt is I, Mr. Seedy, with your mother, come to look for you.” 

I could hear a stifled scream inside, and a sound as if something 
had fallen down. 

** Open the door, you hussey,” said her mother, “ this moment.” 

“ You had better open the door,” said I, ‘‘at once.” 

“ If you don’t,” said the mother, “ your father shall come and force 
it open with a crow-bar!” 

Terrified at this last threat, Nancy opened the door immediately. 

“ Now,” thought I, “ the secret will be out! She will be frightened 
at her mother’s threats, and tell the whole story of Ned’s escape.” 
But 1 had not formed a right estimate of the girl’s character; or else 
I had not considered that in a love case a woman will brave anything, 
and suffer anything, for him to whom she lias given the greatest gift 
that a woman can give — her heart. Nancy was as firm as a rock. 

The first thing the old lady did, was to lock the door inside and put 
the key in her pocket; this she did with the view of not letting the 
gentleman get out of the way,' as she was desirous of telling him a bit 
of her mind, if she could do nothing else to him. She then looked 
round for Ned, but no Ned was to be seen! She looked under the 
sofa-bed, but he was not there ;—then she looked into the two cup¬ 
boards top and bottom, but she could see no one ! She searched even 
the top of the ledge between the two doors, but Ned was invisible ! 
Astonished at this, she looked round the room again and again, but 
without success. Then it occurred to her that he had climbed up the 
chimney, and she called to him to come down *, and to hasten his 
descent she lit a candle and poked up the chimney with a stick, and 
at last, in her determination to find him, she made a blazing fire in 
the grate with some wood, of which there happened to be plenty in 
the cupboard; but at this latter expedient, seeing the calmness of 
Nancy, she was convinced he was not there. 

This puzzled the old lady, and she looked out of the window to see 
if he had made his exit that way; but the window was too high from 
the ground, being the third story from the ground-floor—or the hall 
as it was called—and consequently of great height; and any one 
falling from such an elevation, could not have failed to be dashed to 
pieces. » 

Bafiled in all her surmises, she now turned to Nancy, and insisted 
on knowing what had become of the “ base fellow ” who had enticed 
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her thither; “the more wicked she for letting him persuade her 
to it!” 

But Nancy, having recovered from her first fright, protested that 
she knew nothing of him. 

“ Then, pray, Miss,” said her ipother, “ how did you come to be 
locked up in this room?” 

This was one of that numerous class of questions more easily asked 
than answered, and Nancy, tlunking that the least said was soonest 
mended, remained silent: and it was in vain that her mother first 
demanded, then entreated, and finally threatened and shook her; she 
would not answer a word, and her mother at last was forc^ to give 
in from mere exhaustion. 

I forgot to say, tliat while the old lady was poking about for the 
male offender, I contrived to make a sign to Nancy that Ned had 
escaped, and (vas outside the prison. It was this that encouraged 
lier to remain obstinate; and I verily believe if she had been placed 
on the rack, she would not have uttered a word to betray liis secret. 

As there was nothing else to be done, her mother was obliged to 
be content with the only thing that remained for her to do, and that 
was to take her daughter back to their dwelling down in the fair, with 
the secret determination to keep such a watch on the “ slut,” as she 
called her, that it should be out of her power to deceive her again. 
But before slie left the room she questioned me, as may be supposed, 
about wliat had become of the cousin, and how it was that Nancy had 
not accompanied her ? * 

I replied to her as I had to her husband, that her daughter had left 
me with the intention of changing her dress, and as her cousin could 
not wait, I had scon her out of the prison, leaving Nancy to follow 
her; and I took care to express my surprise at finding her locked up 
in thn^ room, wliieli was a thing that I could not account for ; and in 
order to hcli) Nancy to a story, I said that I supposed she had been 
frightened, and iiad taken «heltcr in the room, not knowing whose 
it was. 

Nancy said nothing to this; but satisfied, I suppose, with her 
sweetheart being safe, she did not care what happened to herself; and 
1 can easily imagine she was more occupied at that time with thinking 
of whether she should endeavour to join him or not, and of the cir¬ 
cumstance of her pretty cousin having him at her ^sposal, than of 
anything else. But her jealous fears on that score were relieved by 
an accident that 1 shall have to relate presently, and which was near 
revealing the whole affair. However, it was bod enough as it was. 


CHAPTER V. 


No sooner had Ned and the cousin got clear off, as I have related, 
than they made the best of their way to tl»e house where her parent 
resided. Ned wanted to change his clothes, but as there were none 
at hand, and as time pressed, he repaired, disguised os lie was, to 
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the spot where it was appointed that Nancy should meet him. lie 
waited, and waited, and wondered, and fidgetted; but no Nancy 
came. 

In this way he remained at Ids post for more than two hours, 
looking up and down the street very restlessly, and aware that his 
appearance was exciting the curiosity of the neighbours, and espe¬ 
cially of a police officer who hud eyed him narrowly once or twice; 
but he was afraid to move from the spot, lest he should miss his fair 
one. The cousin had remained at homo, as it was agreed between 
her and Ned that Ids being on the watch alone would be less likely 
to attract* observation; besides, she had rather a disinclination to 
appear with such a companion more than was necessary. 

He might have remained there, as it turned out, for the next week 
so far as Nancy was concerned; but just as his impatience was at its 
height, and he began to chafe with vexation, a sight met his eyes which 
in a moment put to flight all his visions of love and bliss and all that, 
and made him think only of how to save himself. 

It chanced that Nancy’s fatlicr, Joe Ward, or “ larking Joe,” as 
he was called, had business to do in that direction, having make a 
purchase of red herrings for the use of Ids customers in the Fleet, 
and as ill-luck would have it, he was returning through the very 
street in which Ned was acting the part of a female sentinel with so 
much devotion. As soon as Ned caught sight of his well-known 
phiz, he made sure that all was discovered, and that his old janitor 
was conic to take him* again; but he did not lose his presence of 
mind, although it was an occurrence sufficient to paralyse ordinary 
coolness. His greatest fear now was, that Joe’s daughter might come 
up, and then the whole plot would be spoiled ; and much as he had 
been longing to see her for t^e last two hours, he now heartily hoped 
that she would not come, at that moment at least. ^ 

WIdle Ned was revolving these thoughts in his mind, and endea¬ 
vouring to saunter down the street in ladylike way, so as not to 
excite suspicion, tlie turnkey spied out the ‘‘young woman” whom 
he had let out of the Fleet the same morning with Nancy’s cousin : 
he had no difficulty in recognising her, not only from her dress, 
which from habit he had noted, but also from her height and size, 
which were rather of a masculine eliaractcp. As Joe piqued liimself 
on his gallantry, he congratulated himself on the opportunity of 
meeting wijh a young lady with whom he considered he had a right 
to claim acquaintance. Mending his pace a bit, therefore, he soon 
came up with her, and toueliing her under the arm, an unpleasant 
trick turnkeys have with their acquaintance, he accosted her fa¬ 
miliarly : — 

“ So, Miss Simpson, you have not joined the party on the water ? 
Better luck for me, for if you had I should not have the pleasure of 
meeting you here.” And so saying, which he thought rather an in¬ 
genious flourish of speech, he tried to put his head under her bonnet; 
but Ned, turning his face a little aside, pulled down his veil with a 
jerk which almost separated it from her.head-gear. 

“ Coming it modest! ” thought Joe. 

Ned made a hasty calculation of the chances, whether he should 
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trip up the turnkey’s heels and start off, or try to act the character of 
a petticoat. His female habiliments would be an awkward encum¬ 
brance to him in a race—he felt that the former experiment would 
surely fail, so he decided on the latter. 

The turnkey, however, was mor^ prompt in his movements; catch¬ 
ing hold of “ Miss Simpson’s ” hand, he tucked her arm under his 
in an off-hand gallant way which he considered irresistible, and which 
made Ned double his fist involuntarily. 

“ Come,” said he, “ it is not right that young ladies should bo 
walking about the streets alone ; which way are you going^” 

Here was a pretty position 1 and a pretty question! It was some 
time before Ned could answer it, for lie was excessively puzzled to 
think where MisvS Simpson ought to be going, and he was afraid of 
making soma mistake. Foi'tunately, he recollected that young 
ladies arc always going a-shopping, so he tliought he would avail 
himself of that generality. "iVitli a simpering lisp, thcrefoi'C, wliich 
was the noarcsl approach lie could make to feminine accents, he 
replied, — 

“ Oiily'going a-thopping.” 

“ That’s just what 1 have been doing myself,” said t7oc; (“ she seems 
rather affected,” he thought, “ though she is a big un”)—“ I have been 
laying in a supply of real Yarmouth bloaters for the nobs in the 
Fleet.” 

“ Indeed ! ” said Ned, gaining confidence ,in his part as he went 
on ; “I am tho fond of a red herring ! ” 

“ The devil you arc!” thought Joe; ‘‘that’s rather a queer taste 
for a delicate young lady to indulge in! not that she is very delicate 
looking—but — however, she is a fine young woman !” 

“And what are you going to buy?i’ said he, aloud; “anything 
tliat l^aii help you in?” 

“ Only a few thrgars,” replied the Miss Simpson, trying to make 
Iicr words come out soft anrt small, as became her sex and delicacy. 

“ Red herrings and cigars!” thought Joe again ; “by George she’s 
a spicy one, and no mistake!”—“And what do you usually drink?” 
said he, pursuing the turn which Miss Simpson’s frank avowal of her 
predilections had given to the conversation. 

“ Oh, just ath it hap[)cns,” replied Ned, forgetting that in his en¬ 
deavours to adopt the manner of speaking, he ought to adopt also the 
manner of thinking conformable witli his assumed sex;—“sometimes 
half-and-half, and sometimes gin and water—just as it comes!” 

“ Just as it comes ! Upon my word,” thought Joe, “ this seems to 
be a most accommodating young lady! By George! I have a fancy 
for a lark!” “And pray, Miss Simpson,” said he, “what are you 
going to do with yourself for an hour or two? Suppose wo take a 
little walk together?” 

“ IIow the devil shall I get rid of this seducing rascal?” thought 
Ned ; “ shall I knock him down ? No; that won’t do. I liad better 
get to Nancy’s cousin, and let her see what a mess I’m in, and then 
she can meet Nancy — while I get off somChow.” 

“ J am going,” said Miss Simpson, “ to Nancy’s cousin.” ’ 

“ But Miss Wilson is gone with her, you know, to Greenwich.” 
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“ Yc8, I know; — but I have promised to see Miss Wilson’s 
mother.” 

“ Her mother!” said the turnkey, a little surprised; “you mean 
her father ; Mias Wilson’s mother died long ago.” 

“ Of course I mean her father,” replied hliss Simpson, pettishly; 
“ really, sir, you so confuse me, I don’t know what I say. I must 
wish you good morning, sir; I must, indeed; what will people say 
when they see me consorting with a strange gentleman?” 

“ Why, as to that,” said Joe, “ what would my wife say, if she saw 
me walkii^ with a strange lady ? Hut that’s neither here nor there ; 
as you are going to see old daddy Wilson, I can’t do better than go 
with you.” 

“ Really, Thir,”... 

“ Oh, nonsense ! Suppose we go to a tavern, and have a glass 
of wine together ?” 

“ Grathious, Thir, what a proposition ! ” 

“ It’s a fair offer, my beauty,” said Joe, thinking that it was not 
necessary to be on any particular ceremony with a young lady who 
confessed her inclination for half-and-half and gin and waftr ; “ you 
may go farther and fare worse.” 

Ned considered for a few moments. Here he was sliackled with 
the company of the very man, who of all others on the face of the 
earth was the last that he wdshed to see. If he went with him to 
Miss Wilson’s house, he should only be getting fartlier into the mess ; 
and “old Daddy AV^ilson,” as the turnkey called her father, would not 
know “Miss Simpson,” and would be expressing his surpwsc, and tliat 
would be dangerous; besides, the turnkey would find that the cousin 
had not gone to Greenwich, and that might excite suspicion. But 
what was to be done?—how shake off this inconvenient fiucnd ? 
While he was deliberating, Joe repeated his invitation withli little 
pinch of Ned's arm: — 

“ What do you say to a pint of wine, eh ? 

“ I have no objection,” replied Miss Simpson, with as modest an air 
as she could assume ; “but if I should be known ? Oh, grathious !” 

“ You can keep your veil down, my dear,” suggested Joe, “ while 
any one is there. Here is the sign of the ‘Cat and Fiddle a very 
good house, capital wine, and the best ale in the neighbourhood. 
After a little hesitation, and the necessary quantity of pressing, the 
bashful Miss Simpson was prevailed on by the gallant Joe to allow 
herself to be over-persuaded, and the two entered the tavern together. 
Passing into a snug little room behind the bar, the turnkey called for 
a pint of wine. 

Ned looked round to see how to escape if necessary, for he was now 
utterly in the turnkey’s power, should he he discovered. To his ex¬ 
treme mortification he perceived that the only door was the one by 
which they had entered; there was a window looking into a side 
street, for the “ Cat and Fiddle ” enjoying the advantages of a comer 
house, had a double look-out; but the window was closed, and before 
it was a table covered witft'bottlcs and glasses. 

It looked like a dead beat, and Ned began to feel that he had un¬ 
wittingly allowed himself to be enclosed in a sort of trap ; however. 
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while he remained outside of the prison walls there was hope; but he 
was sadly puzzled what move to make next. In the mean time the 
wine was set on the table, and Joe invited his fair one to take off her 
veil. But this outrage on her modesty, “ Miss Simpson ” strenuously 
opposed, and she conveyed her glass to her mouth under her veil, 
much to the discomfiture of larking Joe, who was at a loss to under¬ 
stand the reason of such an excess of bashfulness. However, Miss 
Simpson made up for her retiring qualities in another way; she drank 
glass for glass with Joe with remarkable complaisance ; the pint of 
wine soon vanished, and Joe, seeing how little effect it had on his 
companion, suggested that hot gin and water would be an agree¬ 
able stomachic after the wine ; a proposal to which Miss Simpson ” 
immediately assented, with a readiness to oblige that was quite 
charming. , 

Thought Ned to himself, ‘‘If I can only make him drunk, it will be 
all right.” 

The gin and water went the way of the wine with a rapidity that 
astonished Joe. ‘‘I suppose you wouldn’t like another,” said he, 
hesitatingly. 

Miss Simpson simpered, and tossed her head about a little, ns if she 
was quite overcome with Joe’s gallant liberality: — 

“ To oblige you 1 will,” said she ; “ hee! liec! ” 

Joe was puzzled. “ She must be drunk presently,” said he to him¬ 
self ; “ damnation! she drinks like a fish.” , 

One glass of gin and water succeeded another, and Ned hoped that 
at last the turnkey’s brain would be muddled with the drink; but the 
liquor had no other effect on such a well-seasoned vessel as Joe, than 
to make him more hilarious ; while on Ned, wlio was less accustomed 
to such potations, especially in the morying, tlic spirit began to have 
a sensible influence. 

“ Don’t be impudent,” said bo, as Joe made a snatch at his veil, 
swearing with a great oath^hut he would not stand such nonsense 
any longer. 

In the scuffle both the veil and the bonnet came off, and to the 
turnkey’s inexpressible amazement, he beheld a man’s indubitable 
face, and one, as it immediately struck him, that he had known 
before I 

“Who the devil are you!” said Joe, running to the door and 
putting his back to it as Ned startM up. “ Oh, oh! here’s a go 1 By 
George, I thought you were a rum sort of a lady! And so it is you. 
Master Ned, who have been playing me this precious trick!* But 
now I liave got you fust again. So you thought to do an old hand 
like me, did you! Come, Master Ned, now you will be pleased to 
march back with me. By George! there will be a rare laugh when 
your old friends see you in this trim!” 

“ And your wife,” said Ned, settling his bonnet and veil on his 
head again—and seized, as he supposed, with a happy thouglit — 
“ what will your wife say to it, old fellow; a nice story to be told to 
your wife, isn’t it. Oh 1 you wicked old^eprobate to go after the 
girls this way 1 ” 

The mention of his wife brought back “ larking Joe ” to an imme- 
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diate state of the most perfect sobriety; he showed the white feather 
on the instant, and began to parley. 

I tell you wliat it is now, my young fellow; let by-goncs be by¬ 
gones ; come quietly along with me, and say nothing about tliis to 
my wife, and I’ll say nothing about the escape to tlie warden: — 
there’s a bargain.” 

said Ned, “ I’m out and I’ll stay out: all or nothing.” 

I daren’t let you get off,” said the turnkey ; “ I daren’t, indeed; 
it would cost me my place, and my shop, and worse besides. You 
must come with me; and you see you havn’t got a chance. Come, 
say it’s a*bargain, and let us go back friends. If the warden hears 
of your attempt to escape, you know there’s nothing but the strong 
room and solitary confinement for you; the strong room, mind, and 
no friends allowed to see you.” 

‘‘ It won’t do,” said Ned: “ if I go back, your wife knows all, mind 
that, and then there’s a curtain lecture every night and licr tongue 
running all-day; worse than the strong-room, old fellow. Come, 
open the door, let me out, and then we shall pai*t friends.” 

“ The wife's bad enough, but the loss of all is worse,” said the 
turnkey desperately. “Now, my young fellow, you are my prisoner, 
and if you won’t come along genteelly, I must find a way to make 
you, that’s all.” Ned had been edging to the window during this 
colloquy; he observed that the fasttming was closed above, but that 
was easily got over. Seizing a jug of water which had been left on 
the table, he suddenly dashed it in the turnkey’s face, and before he 
could recover from the shock, Ned shot back the fastening, thrust 
up the window, and at tlm cost of a general demolition of tlie glasses 
and bottles on the table, which he swept off in one prodigious smasJi 
with his i)etticoats, he Icapp.d out, and shutting down the window 
agaiii) set off at a sharp pace down the street. 

The turnkey was not slow in following him; but as the overturned 
table and the broken glass formed an obstacle to liis prompt exit by 
the window, he bolted out of the tavern by the door, followed by tlio 
landlord, who, in consternation at the horrid crash of all his glass, 
and alarmed at the abrupt evasion of liis customers, male and female, 
caught hold of the turnkey and insisted on being juiid for the damagii. 
Jn vain Joe protested that the wojnan was a man in disguise wlio 
had escaped from the Fleet, and threatened the landlord with all the 
vengeance of the law if he obstructed liim in the recapture. The 
landlord was firm, and Joe was obliged to leave suflicicnt cash to 
cove^ all the expenses before he was allowed to depart. This alter¬ 
cation naturally attracted the attention of the people at the bar and 
of various loungers outside, wlio, when Joe was released, accompanied 
liiin to see the sport. 

But it would seem that Ned was destined to have a run of ill-luck 
that day, which was the more provoking, as having accomplished the 
most desperate task of all, that of getting outside of the walls of the 
Fleet Prison, to be stopped by minor and unexpected difficulties, was 
more than human patience could bear. So it was, however. The 
police officer who had marked the odd-looking woman loitering about 
had not lost sight of her all the time ; and when she was joined by 
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the turnkey, whom he did not know, and whose appearance was of 
that equivocal description that it was not to be wondered at that the 
officer was deceived by his half*swaggeriDg and half sinister-looking 
countenance, he thought it his duty to follow the pair to discover their 
intentions, for it looked very like mischief. Having seen them into 
the tavern, which was a circumstance by no means of a character to 
lessen his suspicions, he remained on the watch outside, and having 
met with a brother officer, he posted him to watch the entrance wliile 
he took a turn round the back of the house, a locality which did not 
enjoy a very high reputation, in order that be might intercept the 
parties in that direction. 

He was coming up the side street, looking warily about him, when 
suddenly he beheld the figure of a woman emerge from the window 
like Venus frqm the sea, and presently after he heard loud shouts 
proceeding from the front of the tavern, and cries of “ Escaped from 
the Fleet.” Ned heard the cries too, and did not stop to look behind 
him ; but in avoiding Scylla he encountered Charybdis, as Virgil 
described long ago, that is to say, in flying from the turnkey he ran 
plump into the arms of the officer. That vigilant thief-taker, ob¬ 
serving the assemblage of people bcliind Ned, and the general excite¬ 
ment, thought tliat it was liis duty to stop a lady under such suspicious. 
circumstances. Extending his arms, therefore, as Ned approached, 
wlio, tliinking more of what was behind him than of what was before, 
did not see his enemy till he was close upqn him, he blocked up 
the way, and authoritatively desired Ned “ to stand.” But Ned was 
not in a liumour to give up his chance ; he was outside of the prison 
walls, and was by no means inclined to see the inside again if he 
could help it; besides, he was aware that anything he did to preserve 
his liberty would meet with the sympat^jy rather than the condemna¬ 
tion of the public. Such being his thoughts, and his blood being 
up, and there being no otlier way of getting rid of the oflicious ac¬ 
quaintance of his new cnemjf, he took advantage of the impetus which 
the rapidity of his motion afibrded him, and concentrating all his 
strength in one tremendous straightforward hit, ho fetched the officer 
such a cracker under his jaw that he upset him in a moment, making 
him perform a most extraordinary summerset, much to the delight of 
some of the lower class of the spectators, who, independently of an 
instinctive disinclination to all persons clotlied with authority, par¬ 
took also of the general character of an English mob, which always 
delights in the exhibition of any feat of strength or courage. 

The shock of the conflict, however, as when one billiard ball im¬ 
parts its motion to another, it comes to a dead stop, — in the same 
way transferring Ned’s impetus of motion to the police officer, 
caused him to come to a momentary stand-still, which gave time for 
the turnkey to draw near, and vociferating “ Escaped from the Fleet,” 
he made a run at him. 

Now, if he had called out, “ A prisoner escaped from Newgate,” 
although there might have been no disposition on the part of the 
bystanders to assist in his capture, thcrc^ould have been no in¬ 
clination exhibited to assist in liis escape; but the cry of “ Escaped 
from the Fleet,” conveying, as it did, the information that it was a 
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prisoner who had been confined for debt and not for crime, and who 
had made }us escape, filled most of those who heard it with the desire 
of baffling rather than of aiding his pursuers; such a natural horror 
have all men, except when urged by some motive of spite and re¬ 
venge, to sliutting up a fellow creature in prison for not doing that 
which in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred he cannot do — that is, 
pay the money which he has not got*; and which he is effectually pre¬ 
cluded from paying by being shut up in prison, and debarred from 
following his usual pursuits, by which alone he could ever pay what 
is demanded of him. 

Well, as I say, the cry of “Escaped from the Fleet” did no pre¬ 
judice to Ned,‘but rather the contrary, and no one offered to molest 
him; and when he started off again, there was a general “ hurrah,” 
and shouts of “Go it, my hearty,” were heard on all sides. But the 
old turnkey, who was well aware of the discredit which the escape of 
a prisoner would bring on his fraternity at the Fleet, and on himself 
in particular, felt the importance of retaking his prisoner too forcibly 
not to strain every nerve to come up with the fugitive. It was now 
a fair race, the people keeping up the cry of “ Escaped from the Fleet,” 
and all the passers-by making way for “ the lady,” and giving her a 
word of encouragement as she shot by. 

But Ned was not led astray by this popular applause, for he well 
knew that an escape from the Fleet was a grave legal offence, and one 
that subjected him to serious inconvenience should lie he retaken; 
and he calculated that he could hai’dly expect to continue his run 
without meeting with some other officer or constable who would stop 
his progress. With these thoughts he kept liis eyes about him to 
circumvent his pursuer, by doubling or by hiding himself somewhere; 
but he had run the length of^threc or four streets, before he could iind 
any promising nook to take refuge in, while his enemy, despite the 
occasional opposition of the populace, followed him steadily like a 
bloodhound, the looks and the excited ciVriosity of the p(.>uplc as the 
flying lady passed, serving as scent by which the turnkey tracked 
his game. 


CHAPTER VL 


Ned found his petticoats sadly in the way, and he would have been 
soon caught, if the people had not made a point of impeding the turn¬ 
key’s course by getting in his way and by running up against him, 
and by all the tricks which the mob plays on such occasions. As it 
was, he saw that he must he overtaken at last, so he looked out for 
some place, as I said before, to hide in ; and seeing through an open 
door that there was an outlet on the other side of the passage, he shot 
in, and closing the street^Joor, made hw way out at the other. But 
here, as it proved, he had made an unlucky mistake; for the space 
beyond, which he took to be a street or lane, was only a yard sur- 
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rounded by other liouses ; and he saw in a moment that his case was 
desperate. He was caugiit like a rat in a trap! To return would be 
to place himself in the hands of the turnkey; to stay where he was, 
would be only to expose himself to be captured ignominiously: for 
he did not doubt that Joe would sJon discover the place of his retreat, 
as some one must have seen him enter the door, and would inform his 
pursuer. Besides, the people of the house must presently see him, 
and then there would be on uproar at a strange woman being in the 
place, or what was worse, a man in woman’s clothes. 

While he was thinking of this, it occurred to him tha# he might 
do the same thing conversely with respect to a house on the other 
side of the wall which he had done on this ; that is, pass through the 
back door of one of them and out at the front, and so into the street. 
As the wall was not more than six feet high, he gave a spring at it, 
and as he expected, soon spied out a back door open on the other 
side. As he had no reason to be squeamish as to showing his legs, 
he was not long in scrambling over, although by this time there were 
several heads tlirust out of the windows at the backs of the houses, 
wondcrinfr what the creature could be about who was climbing so 
audaciously over the wall into other people’s yards. However, with¬ 
out waiting to explain himself,—for he heard the noise of voices be¬ 
hind him,—Ned dashed through the back door, and in another 
moment he was out at the front, and found himself in a retired street. 
Being a little confused with his flight, and -the gin and water not 
being without its effect,, he made a wrong turn when he went out, 
and turned to the right instead of the left^ not observing that it was 
a short street without a thoroughfare; and so there he was stopped 
again! 

At the end of the street, which was bounded by the back of a liigh 
building like a manufactory, was a coal-shed, at which was sitting a 
young girl with a very dirt^ face, but with a very feeling heart os it 
turned out, and to her Ned rapidly told his tale. She was a little 
friglitened at first, hut when she came to understand the matter, she 
laughed and clapped her hands, delighted at such an adventure as a 
gentleman <lrcssed up in a lady’s clothes and running away from the 
bailiffs. Ned told her there was no time to bo lost, and intreated 
her to hide him somewhere without delay. The poor girl, not 
knowing what to do on the sudden, and afraid to let him into the 
house lest her mother should beat her, proposed that he should get 
into one of the empty coal-sacks, to which Ned immediately assented, 
for there was no time to deliberate. He insinuated himself into one 
of them, therefore, without loss of time, first taking off his bonnet 
and veil, which he cast aside, and then the girl assisting to set him 
upright with the other sacks standing against the wall, the ne¬ 
cessity which she felt of giving way to her laughter at such fun 
almost preventing her from exerting any strength, she hastily threw 
another empty sock over the one which contained the lady-gentleman, 
and resumed lier place on a wooden stool close by the pavement. 

In the mean time Joe had fi'acked his to the house which Ned 
had entered first, and now he was accompanied by the police-officer, 
who^ having recovered from the stunning blow which the lady had 
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dealt to him, was excited by rage and smart to secure the aggressor; 
and, with the cunning of his calling, he no sooner learnt that a lady 
of most robust proportions and of masculine manners lind been seen 
by the inmates of the house to get over tlic wall in their rear, than 
he ran round to the open end ofthc street by which he knew tl»e 
fugitive must pass, directing the turakey to follow him up on liis 
side, “so that between them they would be sure to grab him.” 
Having ascertained from an old apple-woman who did business at 
the corner of the entrance to the street, which was the only way out 
of it, that«no lady had passed her barrow for the last half-hour, but 
that she, the apple-woman, had observed a tall and well-dressed lady 
come out of a house on the right-hand side, and walk quickly towards 
the end of the street, the officer felt sure that he had now secured his 
man, and the turnkey, after having searched the house, coming out 
at this moment, he communicated to him that satisfactoj'y inform¬ 
ation. 

There were not many houses in the street, and the officer and the 
turnkey lost no 'time in knocking at all the doors and making in¬ 
quiries after the lady, whom the officer, who had more than the 
turnkey, described as “ a most desperate housebreaker, wlio had com¬ 
mitted a horrible murder on his father and mother, and had broken 
out of gaol!” This dreadful revelation naturally enough brought 
down all the inhabitants of every house to tlic door to know what would 
be the end of it, and eager to see such a monster taken and put in 
handcuffs, so as to prevent him from doing further mischief. At the 
same time the mob of idle persons who had accompanied the bailiff 
and the thief-taker in the chase, ran round to the cnti’ance of the 
cul-dc-soc, and advanced to the blind end of it, so that there was a 
tolerably numerous concoun.o of people collected to witness the 
result, 

Wlien the officer came to the coal-sh^d, he put the same question 
to the dirty-faced guardian of the place as he had put to the other 
inhabitants of the houses in his line; and when he assured her that 
poor Ned was a most atrocious murderer, and had escaped from 
justice, his practised eye observed that the girl changed colour and 
trembled. 

The officer guessed that he was on the scent, and he beckoned to 
his compeer to come to him. 

“If you know any thing of the criminal,” said the officer, trying 
to intimidate the girl with a fierce look, “ and conceal it, you will be 
sent to prison yourself, and perhaps to Botany Bay as a particeps 
criminis and an accessary after the fact.” 

What “particeps criminis” meant tlic poor girl did not know, but 
it sounded very dreadful, and she began to hesitate. 

“ I tell you,” said the officer, “ you will be sent to Botany Bay, 
and worked in irons all your life, and most likely be eaten up by 
sharks and alligators, for assisting a murderer to escape! Mind 1 tell 
you, BO you will have no excuse when you go before the Judge to be 
tried. * 

The poor girl pictured to herself the vision of a stem-looking man 
with a hpge wig, whom she had once seen at the Old Bailey when he 
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was passing sentence of death, and the remembrance of him was 
more dreadful than the thoughts even of sharks and alligators. She 
was troubled, and was about to confess, when one of the crowd of 
people who had come up, called out;— 

Don’t believe him, Cinderella * it’s no murderer at all; it’s a poor 
gentleman escaped from the Fleet, where he was in for debt—the 
more shame to those that put him there....” 

“ Are you sure,” said Cinderella, “ that he is not a murderer, and 
that he is only a gentleman put in prison for debt P” 

** It’s what the bailiff said himself^” said the doughtjs member of 
the mobility,—it’s what he has been crying out for the last half- 
dozen streets. 

“ W'cll,” said the officer, “do you choose to tell me where he is, or 
go to prison yourself?” 

“ 1 know nothing about him,” replied the damsel doggedly. 

“ I tell you what it is, my wench," said the turnkey; “ the gentle¬ 
man is nothing to you, — tell us what is become of him, and there’s a 
tlircc-sliilling-piece for you. Come — you don’t see a three-shilling- 
piecc of your own every day of your life I Sharp’s the word! now 
or never;—take it at once, it won’t be offered twice.” 

“ 1 know nothing about him,” repeated the girl, sitting down dog¬ 
gedly on her wooden stool among the coke and charcoal. 

“ I tell you what, my beauty,” said the officer, “ if you don’t tell 
me quickly, I'll shake it out of you and saying this, he approached 
the girl in a menacing way. 

“ Hands off,” said" a sturdy-looking man in the crowd ; “ the girl 
never said that she knew anything of the man you ore looking for, 
and she has done nothing—wo are all witnesses to that. You have 
no riglit to ill-treat the poor girl, and we won’t stand by to see it 
done ; will wc, my mates ? ” said he, appealing to the mob. 

The mob clicered and looked mischievous. The officer saw that 
forcible means would not do. 

“ It’s only a civil case,” said the same "speaker ; “ only a case of 
debt,” 

“ It’s more than that now,” said the officer, with an important air, 
^^It’s an escape from pnsou, although it is only for debt, and an 
escape is a criminal offence; and all aiders and abettors are punish¬ 
able by tlie law.” 

“Well, now,” said “Cinderella’s” champion, “you admit yourself 
that the poor man whom you are after, is only a prisoner for debt; 
come—there’s no great harm in trying to escape from a debtor’s 
prison, any way.” 

“ Besides,” continued the officer, “ I have a right to apprehend him 
for an assault; he struck me in the execution of my duty,—that’s 
another criminal offence.” 

“ Sarved you right,” said a woman in the crowd, “ for insulting 
one of tlic fair sex. li^at business had a rascally thief-taker like you 
to try to stop a lady,—you varmint?” 

“ It’s of no use,” interp^fsed the turkey, “ to go on yrith this 
talk; you see the people are against us. must have it out of this 
girl by soft means, for though she is young she seems an obstinate 
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one. Come, my beauty,” said he to the girl, “ let us have no more 
words about it. Here’s a one pound note—now—say the word, and 
it’s Your’s.” 

The girl was silent. 

“ We are losing time,” said the ofllcer. 

“ Will you take it or not?” said Joe, 

“ No,” said the girl, firmly; “ Fll never sell a man !” 

The mob ehecred 1 

Joe whispered in her ear: — 

‘‘ You sliill have twq pounds.” 

The girl shook her head. 

« Three ?” 

« No.” 

« Four?” 

« No.” 

“ Five ?” 

“ No:—I tell you I won’t sell a man for any money. You may go 
on offering all day, — tliat\s my answer.” 

“ It’s no go,” said Joe to the officer. 

“ Do you stay here, while I search the house,” said the other. 

The house was not lai’ge, and the officer was active, so that his 
errand was soon over. 

“ I’m convinced,” said he, “ that our man is somewhere near, and 
the girl knows it.” • 

“ Look behind those sacks,” said Joe. 

“ What’s this ?” said the officci*, lighting on Ned’s bonnet and veil. 
“ Do you measure your coals in ladies’ bonnets, my beauty?” 

** That’s the bonnet,” exidaiined the turnkey ; “ 1 know it well.” 

“ Then the owner can’t b«b far off. Now my lads,” said he to the 
crowd, “ who lends a hand to move these sack4S ?” 

“ Do your dirty ww’k yourself,” said one of tliem. 

The officer and Joe went to work briskly, although the job was 
none of the cleanest. Tlie first sack that they Imuled out contained 
the veritable material; the second was the* one in which Ned was 
concealed. Ned crouched down, and made liiinsclf as little as pos* 
Bible — but it would not do I His time was come ! 

“What’s this?” said the turnkey, who had hauled out the sack 
to the front, “Neither coal nor coke—by George! here’s a go! 
Mind,” said he to the bystanders, as soon as he discovered the con¬ 
tents of the sack, “ this is my prisoner ; I call you to witness that I 
took him first. Now, my hearty,” said he to Nod, who seeing that all 
resistance was vain, quietly put his head out of the sack, to the in¬ 
finite merriment of the crowd,—“now. Master Ned, I think that 
this is being booked at last, isn’t it ? You’re a beauty for a lady, 
arn't you ?” 

It must be confessed that Ned’s appearance at this particular mo¬ 
ment was by no means conformable with the character of the inter¬ 
esting young lady which he had intended to represent. His face was 
begrimed with the sable h^s of the coal sack, and his false curls and 
artificial flowers were womuUy disturbed by his squeezing in the 
sack; added to which, his female dress was in a state of disorder 
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which it was quite shocking to behold. But, determined to die game, 
he made a last desperate effort to effect his retreat, knowing well that 
the mob, from the observations on their part which he had overheard, 
was inclined to favour his escape. Suddenly extricating his arms, 
and seizing the empty sack which liad assisted in his concealment, he 
took advantage of the slender make of the police officer, who was a 
thin wiry man, and threw the sack over his head, thus reducing him 
in a moment to a state of complete inactivity. The mob caught up 
the joke, and one or two of them, under the pretence of assisting the 
officer to get out, bumped him into the street, and amused^hemselves 
with this novel exhibition of an extempore Jack*in-the-green, till 
tliey were weary of the sport, and the unfortunate victim contrived to 
set himself free. But the pertinacious Joe meanwhile kept tight hold 
of his prey; ^nd Ned, finding that ail resistance was utterly useless, 
and would only subject liim to ill-treatment, requested one of the 
mob to get a coacli, into which he entered in all the lady’s apparel 
that he had left, and in the custody of the turnkey. Ho was no 
sooner lodged within the walls of the Fleet than he was conveyed to 
the strong room, there to meditate on his disappointment and to curse 
his luck; for all escape, or even communication with Nancy, now 
seemed liopcless. But love found means to evade the difficulty of 
even the additional bolts and bars that confined Ned in his prison 
within a prison; and it is to show the ingenuity of woman’s wit when 
employed on a matter that her heart is set en, that I have been in¬ 
duced to put this little history among my Chronicles. 

How Nancy succeeded in effecting a communication with her lover, 
must form the subject of a separate chapter. 
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In a paper wliich appeared in the last number of this Magazine wc 
described briefly the first sort of money in use in primitive times and 
among barbarous nations, such as oxen, skins, furs, silk, iron, brass, 
tin, copper, and various other articles which for convenience sake 
were made use of in interchange for other articles more heavy, or 
bulky. And it may be observed with respect to such sorts of money, 
that in all cases they were commodities possessing intrinsic value in 
themselves, and were not what may be called pure money,' pure 
money being that which has no intrinsic value in itself, ^ut is the 
acknowledgment of value existing in some other shape. And in 
respect to this point we will observe, that in the original invention of 
money—an invention arising from the necessity of the case—the 
making it an article of intrinsic value was an error from which has 
sprung much of the errew which has prevailed since ; for mankind has 
been always obstinately attached to such money as possessed in¬ 
trinsic value as a commodity; and it has been only in modem times 
of greater experience and knowledge, that the inadequacy of such 
money to supply the existing wants of increasing communities and 
extending trade has been felt'and acknowledged. 

But it is not a matter of surprise, in the earlier and ruder times of 
the world, when the inhabitants of the cai^th were but thinly scattered 
on its surface, and were subjected to the wandering course of life 
which pastoral occupations necessitated, that tliosc who bad occasion 
to interchange their goods with each other should prefer a sort of 
money, which in the event of their distant separation should be in 
itself a thing of value, and not merely the credit representative of a 
value at a great distance perhaps. But we shall have to enter more 
at large into this point elsewhere. 

The necessity of some sort of money having arisen among man¬ 
kind, the first contrivances for that purpose were, as we have stated, 
of the rudest character. But as traffic increased, and as the necessity 
for a more convenient and more portable sort of money arose, the use 
of oxen and skins of beasts gradually gave way to the substitution of 
the scarcer sorts of metals, the intrinsic value of which was more 
easily recognisable by their weight and fineness; at the same time 
that they were not liable to waste or decay, and were more portable 
and manageable. And thus copper, and gold, and silver were gene¬ 
rally adopted by all nations as their money, as those metals were 
supposed to have a more fix(d value than other sorts of commodities, 
and were also preferable for the other reasons which we have stated. 
Now here it may be observed, that when commerce was in it^ 
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infancy—when there was little of it—when mankind produced but a 
very small quantity of those manufactures which in these modem 
times afford employment to such vast multitudes of people in their 
production and fabrication—and when there was comparatively little 
occasion for the use even of such money as they had, the quantities of 
gold, and silver, and copper which were obtained from the earth 
were sufficient for the conduct of their trading operations ; and that, 
although the money which they used was an erroneous sort of money, 
expensive in its use and defective in its character, there was enough 
of it; that is, enough for the industrial employments then develops. 
We do not say that the prosperity of the people in ancient times 
miglit not liave been, and would not have been, prodigiously increased, 
and the permanency of such prosperity as tlicy had, better established, 
if they had hi^ on the more modern invention of paper currency; but 
for such trading wants as existed among them, the supply of gold 
and silver which the earth yielded to them was sufficient. There was 
very little trading among them, and very little money was wanted to 
carry it on, 

ilut as •mankind increased in numbers; as cities came to be built, 
empires to be established, and commerce to be extended, the want of 
morct^f this sort of money ip use was felt; and mankind began to 
turn their attention to supply the deficiency of the currency—con¬ 
sisting, we may say, entirely of gold and silver, for the amount of 
copper currency has been always comparatively insignificant—in order 
that their operations in commerce and trade might not be cramped 
from the want of that indispensable auxiliary—money. But, although 
they felt the deficiency of the quantity of existing money, they were 
far from being aware, it seems, of tho pernicious mistake of endeavour¬ 
ing to make commodities—that is, gold q^d silver— which were them¬ 
selves, as commodities of variable value, the measures of the values of 
other commodities. They did not sec that to attempt to measure tho 
value of corn, and meat, and^stuffs, and of all sorts of commodities, by 
another commodity the value of which was continually fluctuating, 
was like endeavouring to measure the length of a bale qf cloth by a 
measure which was continually changing its own length, at one time 
longer and at another time shorter. They felt the deficiency of the 
quantity of their sort of money, but they did not perceive the in¬ 
herent vice of its Qharacter; that was a discovery reserved for after 
ages. 

Tlius the necessities of commerce stimulating to contrivances for 
efiecting the exchanges with other countries, and with individuals of 
the same country among themselves, for all of which exchanges there 
was not a sufficient quantity of gold and silver money existing or 
readily to be obtained, merchants, and traders, and individuals fell 
into the way of giving their promise to pay the gold and silver money 
which they did not at the moment possess, at some future time, when 
they calculated that such money would, by the course of trade, come 
into their bands. 

This promise to pay was reduced to foim'in the shape of a written 
obligation; and this note of hand, it may be said, was the first appear¬ 
ance of tho invention of paper money. 
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And here it may be observed, that the wonderful system of paper 
currency which at present exists, with the ancillary banks which 
helped to establish it, and which have alimented and supported it, 
was not tlie result of any philosophical investigation of the wants of 
trade or of the nature and uses of cnoney; nor was it the consequence 
of logical deductions from the premises of facts and circumstances ex¬ 
isting, but was merely the result of accident; that is to say, that the 
vast and ^complicated system- of national credit which exists in this 
country was not a premeditated system, but that it grew up by de¬ 
grees, and became consolidated and Improved to its present state, im¬ 
perfect as it is, by the force of circumstances, and not by man’s fore¬ 
thought or contrivance. But of this we shall liave to speak more at 
large when we come to treat of the Bank of England. 

The accidental invention of notes of hand was quickly followed, or 
rather accompanied, by the discovery that the employment of gold and 
silver could be dispensed with also in other cases; and that, instead 
of a merchant carrying back with him a heavy load of metal to his 
own country, an order from the party A. owing money to B., to B.’s 
neighbour C., was as good, so long as C.’s credit was good, for all 
B/s purposes, as if he actually encumbered himself with the metallic 
money of gold and silver; and hence gradually arose the system of 
credit and of bills of exchange, foreign and domestic, which now form 
80 vast and important a feature in our monetary transactions. 

It being now established that the actual presence and handling of 
gold and silver money was not indispensable in the carrying on of 
mercantile transactions, but that the transfer of credits would do as 
well as the transport of heavy metals, a vast stride was gained in 
facilitating industrial employments; and as this mode of operation 
increased, tliat is to say, as VTitten obligations to pay, and orders on 
other parties more or less distant multiplied, it was found that there 
was employment for agents in the transmitting, receiving, and pay¬ 
ing of such notes of hand and bills of ekebange; and thus the germ 
of future banks arose. 

Here it may be useful to take a brief survey of the principal banks of 
Europe, to show that they all took their rise from accident; that they 
were not premeditated establishments for the uses which have since 
been made of them ; but that their subsequent convenience for 
various monetary operations was discovered by the accident of cir¬ 
cumstances ; and in this observation we have particularly in view, 
from the magnitude and influence of its transactions, the Bank of 
England. We shall then endeavour to show that all those establish¬ 
ments, taking their rise from necessity or accident, were not founded 
on any enlightened knowledge of the nature and uses of money, but 
that they were projected, on the part of their founders, without any 
idea, or at best with a very imperfect idea, of the true character of 
money, or of the real capabilities of such establishments; but their 
supposition was, that it was absolutely necessary that all money 
should be based on the popular money of gold and silver. It will l)e 
our part to prove that it li^s been owing to the obstinate perseverance 
ia this origin error in respect to “ the currency,” that the periodical 
convulsions are deducible, which have taken place at various times in 
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the commercial world; and that such convulsions and their con¬ 
comitant immeasurable distress must continue to take place, so long 
as that original error remains unremedied. And it will be our en¬ 
deavour to mf^e plain also, that it is in consequence of the persisting 
in the attempt to make the commodities of gold and silver serve the 
purposes of money, instead of letting money be that which its name 
imports, a mere symbolic sign of value, that mqfik if not the whole of 
the pauperism and misery which disgrace then islands is to be at¬ 
tributed. 

The first bank of which we have any knowledge was ibunded in 
Venice in 1171, and took its rise in accident. That republic, as his¬ 
tory informs us, being much embarrassed for money to carry on the 
expenses of the war in which it was engaged, adopted the expedient 
of a forced loqp, which it exacted from its own citizens, giving them 
in return the interest of foui* per cent, for their contributions, in per¬ 
petuity. This was in fact the creation of a national debt; an ex¬ 
pedient which has been taken advantage of since in this and in other 
countries, although the loan, instead of being forced from the rich, is 
ingeniously exti*actcd from the general population in the shape of 
taxes. This operation having been so effected, the parties interested 
in receiving the four per cent, for their capital advanced to the 
government, found it for their convenience to establish an ofiice for 
t!ic receipt and division of the interest ; and this office was the parent 
of the Bank of Venice. • 

The next bank mentionable is the Bank of St. George of Genoa, 
established in 1407. But it is remarkable that before this date, and 
as early as the close of tbfe thirteenth centuiy, Kublai Khan, grand¬ 
son of Genghis Khan, the Tartar conqueror, introduced paper money 
into China; and his example was speedily followed by his cousin 
Kaigaton, the Sultan of Persia; but in consequence of mismanage¬ 
ment and abuses it fell into disuse. Since that epoch, however, the 
Chinese government has again established paper money, and in 
Russia they show a Chinese assignat. It is observable, also, that in 
Turkey the collectors of certain taxes deliver receipts to those who 
pay them, and that these receipts have the currency of money. But 
these are only stray facts, which bear but indirectly on this part of 
the subject. 

The examples thus set by Venice and Genoa have since been fol¬ 
lowed by every^untry in Europe, 

In 1609 the Bank of Amsterdam was founded. Amsterdam was 
then the general exchange of the world, and the great commerce 
which was there concentred brought into that country the coins of 
all Europe, the variety of which in respect to their fineness and 
amounts caused so much embarrassment, and created so much dif¬ 
ficulty in individual settlements of accounts, as to render necessary 
some remedy for the evil. For, as .the merchants complained at the 
time, the coins were so worn and defaced, as to reduce their real 
average value more than nine per cent, below their nominal value; and 
with respect to new coins, thtJ old being ^preciated to such an ex¬ 
tent, the new ones were immediately meltJd or exported, so that they 
did not enter into domestic circulation. Keither could the merchants 
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procure sufficient of thent, debased and deteriorated as they were* to 
pay their acceptances and engagements. Thus, so early as two cen¬ 
turies and a hdf ago, the inconvenience of employing the commodities 
gold and silver as money was felt severely among the most indus¬ 
trious, frugal, and commercial people of the earth. It was to remedy 
these two inconveniences—that is, the various values of the different 
sorts of metallic money, and the insufficiency of it for their trading 
operationsthat the Dutch established their bank in 1609, But 
they had no large or extended views in this; they had no thought of 
creating a scientific establishment for the issuing of symbolic money; 
it was merely a depot for coins, and the paper money which they 
issued was merely an acknowledgment for a sum of bullion deposited 
with them in custody; and, until about the middle of the last century, 
such was actually the case. So that, in truth, the Baqk of Amster¬ 
dam did not invent, or at any rate did not use, paper money, properly 
so ealled, that is to say, as representing property in general; their 
paper money represented only two particular sorts of commodities, 
gold and silver, and of course could not be increased to a larger 
amount than the quantity of gold and silver which they had in their 
cellars. They shared in the general mistake of supposing that there 
could be no other money than gold and silver money; overlooking 
the obvious truth that gold and silver, as a measure of value, was 
liable to the fluctuations and inconveniences which were going on 
before their eyes, and from which they were suffering; and that it 
never could be made an accurate measure of value of other com¬ 
modities, being itself as a commodity liable to the same variations of 
value which it was wanted to measure. Besides, ingenious as the 
Dutch were as a trading people, they failed to perceive tliat, inasmuch 
as trading operations could '^ot be carried on without money, if they 
limited their quantity of money to the quantity of gold and silver 
which they could obtain, they limited al^ their trading operations in 
the same degree; and that, by such restrictions of the quantity of 
their money, they repressed their powers of industry, and arbitrarily 
prevented the creation of the natural and individuid wealth which it 
was their desire to realise. 

In order that we may not be misunderstood, we shall take the op¬ 
portunity to say, in this place, that we are far from asserting that the 
use of gold and silver may not be very useful, in a variety of ways, in 
the operations of commerce, and in the ordinary tn^sactions of so¬ 
ciety. Gold and silver are very valuable and very useful commo¬ 
dities, though not so valuable as iron, inasmuch as the inhabitants of 
the earth could do very well without an atom of gold or silver; but 
the metal, iron, is one that is absolutely indispensable. What we wish 
to say is, that the employment of gold and silver as money is alto¬ 
gether unnecessary; and that the determination to make those two 
particular metals the only money, and to restrict all the operations of 
industry to the quantity of gold and silver which wc can obtain to 
carry them on with, is a most pernicious regulation ; and, as we shall 
endeavour to prove as we Vo on, the cahse of much of the social diffi- 
^ culties which at present ei^arrass, and which threaten to overwhelm, 
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the empire with a resistless mass of discontented pauperism. But to 
return to banks. 

The Bank of Hamburgh was established in 1619; and the func¬ 
tions of this bank were to act principally as the depository of coins 
and bullion $ for which coins and bullion it issued its paper, which 
was necessarily limited, therefore, to the quantity of coins and bullion 
deposited. 

Of the Bank of England, established in 1694; of the Bank of Scot¬ 
land, established in 1695; and the Koval Bank (of Scotland), esta¬ 
blished in 1727, we shall have to speak separately; we shall say no 
more of them in this place, therefore, than to enumerate them in their 
order of date. 

The Bank of Vienna, founded by the Empress Maria-Theresa during 
the Seven Years’ War,” owed its establishment to the same cause as 
that of Venice in 1171, and was primarily used for the same purposes. 
But the statesmen of later days, grown wiser by experience, did not 
risk the excitement of the popular odium by exacting a forced contri¬ 
bution from her majesty’s subjects; they managed the affair more 
adroitly, seeing that the circumstances of modern times enabled them 
to squeeze the amount out of the people in the shape of additional 
taxes ; which, being spread over a wide surface, were not so onerously 
felt. In this case paper, under the title of “bills of credit,” was 
issued to the amount of twelve millions of florins; the same being re¬ 
ceivable, in a certain proportion, by the government for the payment 
of taxes. By this wise and moderate course the burthen of the taxes 
was rendered more tolerable, and the commercial value of this state 
paper money, issued in the form of Bank of Vienna notes, was pre¬ 
served. A little further advance in the knowledge of the currency 
and of the nature of money, would have gnabled the Austrian govern¬ 
ment to establish a system free from the defects of the other sorts of 
money around them; but the opportunity was not seen, or neglected. 

Tlie Bank of Stockholm, Established in 1657; of Copenhagen, es¬ 
tablished in 1736; of Berlin, in 1765 ; and of Kussia, in 1768, call 
for no particular observation at the present moment, more than that 
the dates of their establishment, and of the other principal banks of 
Europe, prove of how very modern a date the system of banks is in 
the history of the world; and give rise to the reflection, that all these 
banks, established at hazard and witliout any fixed principle, by no 
means prove that the science of political economy in that branch of 
the subject has been exhausted. On the contrary, it m^ be assumed 
that much remains to be learned, seeing the multiti^ea of banks 
which have failed; and here we have specially in view the general 
crash of the many banking establishments in this country in 1825, and 
partially again in 1836 ; and that some fatal error has existed in all 
such establishments, or has been forced upon them, which has pre¬ 
vented them from carrying out the uses of which they were suscep¬ 
tible. But as all the remarks applicable to them are applicable also 
to the Bank of England, inasmuch as they have all been subjected to 
the same system, we shall confine our illustrations prinmpally to the 
history and proceedings of the latter estftblishment;/aad with this 
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view it may bo useful to introduce a slight sketch of the origin and 
growth of that Institution, , 

But before we proceed with that part of our task, we will take the 
opportunity of reminding our readers that our purpose is to show :— 

First, That so soon as mankind began to interchange commodities 
with one another, they felt the necessity of having some sort of money 
to represent the value of their exchanges: 

Second, That the first soi^t of money w'as as inconvenient as the 
people who used it were ignorant and uncivilised: 

Third, J^hat by degrees mankind adopted a better sort of money, 
until at last they arrived at paper money, which is the best of all, be¬ 
cause it is the cheapest, the easiest to be made, and capable of being 
multiplied to any extent to serve the purpose for which money is 
wanted: — , 

Fourth, That in arriving at the use of paper money, mankind un¬ 
happily did not get rid of the original error prevailing in tfie earliest 
times in regard to money, namely, that the money itself ought to be a 
thing of intrinsic value instead of being a mere symbol or expression 
of value elsewhere existing :— » 

• Fifth, That it is this error that has pervaded the system of all the 
states and banks of Europe:— 

Sixth, That the mischief of this error is, that it limits the opera¬ 
tions of industry to the amount of gold and silver which can be 
obtained, to serve as the money which is wanted for carrying on the 
operations of industry : — 

. Seventh, That this is the cause, or the chief cause, of the present 
pauperised state of this country. 

When we have proved this, it will be our endeavour to point out 
the remedy for the evils whl?h we have described. 

But in order that the subject may be more easily understood, it 
will be useful to enter into some examination of the system and 
practice of the establishment which exercises so prodigious an in¬ 
fluence over all the commercial operations of Europe, and afiTccts the 
industrial occupations of almost the whole of the earth. 

The Bank of England owed its origin, like the Bank of Venice and 
the Bank of Vienna, to the exigencies of the state. A party of 
merchants lent to the government, in the reign of King William and 
Mary, a sum of 1,200,000/., for which they received, as part of the 
return for their accommodation, a charter conferring on them par¬ 
ticular and exclusive privileges. The exigencies of King William at 
that time arc evidenced by the fact, that the interest agreed to be paid 
for the advance of 1,200,000/. was 100,000/. a-year. 

The Bank of England was incorporated into a society in 1694. 
By the charter then granted, it was laid down that the management 
of the business of the bank should be conducted by a governor, 
deputy-governor, and twenty-four directors annually chosen. 

The qualification of an elector is 500/. of stock (now worth about 
double), which entitles Mm to give one vote; and no proprietor can 
have more than one vote. * * 

The qualification of a director is 2000/. of stock, and for a governor 
4000/. of stock. 
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The Bank is restricted from engaging in any commercial trans¬ 
action, except the dealing in bills of exchange, and in gold and 
silver. 

The Bank was jealously proliibited, however, in the charter above- 
mentioned, from advancing any money to the reigning monarch 
unless sanctioned by Parliament. 

In 1696 the Bank was involved in considerable difficnlties, and was 
even obliged to suspend payment of its notes, which were at a heavy 
discount. The assistance of the government, however, enabled it to 
get over this crisis. To increase its credit the capital o^the Bank 
was at this time advanced from 1,200,000/. to 2,200,000/. 

In 1708 the profitable nature of the business of the Bank led to 
the attempt on the part of other persons to set on foot similar under¬ 
takings. To prevent this and to protect the Bai|k in its monopoly, 
an act was passed to prohibit the formation of any partnership 
concern of‘ a greater number than six persons from dealing in bills of 
exchange, promissory notes, or the like, of a shorter date than six 
months. It is necessary to keep this fact in view, in respect to the 
time and the circumstances when this restrictive act took place, as 
we shall have to comment on the effect of its monopoly, and on the 
effect of the rccjcnt relaxation of that monopoly, by and bye. 

This act of course put a decisive check to the formation of banking 
establishments in competition with the Bank, as the profit attendant 
on the issuing of notes was one of the principal inducements to such 
undertakings. 

The charter of the Bank, when granted in 1694, was for eleven 
years, namely, to 1705; it was further prolonged in 1697. 

In 1708 the Bank having advanced 400,000/. for the public service 
without interest, its exclusive privileges ^ere prolonged to 1733. 

Various other renewals were from time to time granted, in consi¬ 
deration ‘of the advances made by the Bank to government. 

A renewal was again m^c in the year 1800, when the Bank 
advanced to the public service three millions for six years without 
interest. 

It is to be noted that the Bank has not been exempt during this 
period from political and commercial panics among the holders of its 
notes. 

In 1745, the advance of the Pretender led to material incon¬ 
veniences, which were happily averted by his timely retreat. During 
the run upon the Bank winch then took place, it is said that time 
was gained by counting out sixpences. 

In June 1780, dunng the prevalence of the No-Popery riots, the 
Bank incurred considerable damage; this, however, had no relation 
to its monopoly or to its credit, and is noted here because it was the 
apprehensions which were then excited that led to the precaution of 
placing a considerable military force within the interior of the esta¬ 
blishment, a 2 )ractice which has been partially continued to the 
present day. 

But the most important epodi in the history of the Bank is the Bank 
Restriction Act, which was passed in 17^« It is remarkable, and 
perhaps little known, that Mr. Pitt, when he resolved on that bold 
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measure, for which he had no precedent to guide him, was so little aware 
of the facility with which such a change could be made in the circu¬ 
lating medium, and was so fearful of the consequences which his 
measure might produce, that he prepared a large military force to act 
immediately on the occurrence ®f any popular tumult, which, he 
apprehended, might be the effect of his novel and decisive expedient. 
In a week, however, from the passing of the Bill, everything went 
on as usual; and he, with others, was surprised to learn, that com¬ 
mercial operations could be carried on by a medium of paper alone. 
It may be observed, by the way, that this measure of Mr. Pitt’s had 
the 8amc*effect on the commercial and political relations of this 
country, as if a mountain of gold had been discovered for its benefit. 
People began to discover to their extreme surprise, that it was not 
tlie presence of gold and silver that constituted the wealth of the 
• nation, but that such quantities of those metals as Vhey possessed 
formed only a very small part, and most insignificant portion, of the 
riches of the country; that the wealth lay somewhere else — in 
their labour, in their industry, and in their knowledge applied to 
the natural resources of the country. And as to the rieccssity of 
their industrial occupations being carried on by gold and silver 
money, they began to learn, that if paper could be substituted in its 
stead, it was not only more convenient, but more economical, as it 
saved the interest of so much unproductive capital to the nation, and 
was not liable to the objection of being incapable of expansion, as 
gold and silver are, in accordance with the wants of the community. 

It is to be noted, that, in 1797, when the Restriction Bill was 
passed, there were not more than two hundred banks in existence in 
this country; but so groat an impetus did the convenience of a paper 
circulation give, tliat in 18^^ the public wants had given rise to the 
establishment of nearly seven hundred. 

It may be observed also that, during the continuance of the Bank 
Restriction Act, this country attained^ height of prosperity with 
which previous times bear, no comparison; and that during that 
period Great Britain was enabled to carry on a war, almost single- 
handed, vast and expensive beyond all precedent; that she was 
enabled to bear the prodigious load of taxation consequent on the 
raising of the money for the support of that war with the greatest 
facility; and that, instead of being paralysed or embarrassed by the 
necessity of raising the millions upon millions to bring the war to a 
successful issue, she increased in strength, in wealth, and in general 
prosperity, in proportioti as she advanced in her experience of the 
use of symbolic money. We shall have to dilate on this point further 
on; for the present we confine ourselves to the succinct history of 
the Bank, which we are endeavouring to compress into as small a 
space as the subject allows* We have now to speak of the abolition 
of the Bank Restriction Act; from the time of the preparation of 
which, and subsequently, the country has experienced in n remark¬ 
able manner periodical returns of panics, and of commercial and 
general disasters. • • 

It was in 1819 that a bUl was brought in to compel the Bank to 
return to cash payments in 1823. 
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Before the enactment of this measure, a public meeting was held 
in the city of London to petition against the passing of the bill; and 
it is one of not the least remarkable facts relating to this celebrated 
bill, that the late Sir Robert Peel, than whom no man was more in¬ 
timately acquainted with tli^ advantages of the system which had 
existed since 1797, and who was strongly opposed to the measure 
advocated by his son, acted as chairman on that occasion; and that 
on the night when his son brought in his bill in the House of Com¬ 
mons, Sir Robert presented and supported the petition of the 
mercdiants, bankers, and traders of the city of London against it. 

We will not interrupt our historical account of the Babk by in¬ 
dulging in the observations which the above remarkable fact suggests, 
reserving our remarks for a more fitting place, and we return there¬ 
fore to tJie present part of our subject. 

AVc shall lijwo to speak farther on of the memorable year of 1825, in 
which the Bank was reduced almost to its last guinea, and the country 
was sfivcd from the inconvenience of a statu of barter by the accidental 
discovery of some one-pound notes which had been neglected to* be 
destroyed. This crisis is one of the most instructive which this 
country liAs reetdved, and exhibits in a remarkable manner the utter 
inadequacy of a gold and silver currency to supply the wants of the 
country. 

In 1826 a modification was made, with the concurrence of the 
Bank of England, in that part of the law of 1708 which prohibited 
tlic partnership of more than six persons to tJarry on banking con¬ 
cerns. TIio modification then made w.as to allow a greater number 
than six pei'sons to Ibrm a partnership bank, provided that it was not 
within sixty-five miles of London. 

In 1826 was f)roliibited the future issue of one-pound notes. 

In the same year, and in order to supply the vacuum occasioned by 
the failure or secession of many country banks, the Bank, of England 
began to carry into effect a jjlnn of forming branch banks in various 
towns; and ifi tlic year 1832, the Bank had established its branch 
banks in the principal towns of Gloucester, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Liverpool, Bristol, Exetci>iNewcastlc-on-Tyne, Hull, Norwich, and 
some other less important places. This plan the Bank has continued 
steadily to pursue. 

It may be noted liere tiM, previously to the year 1759, the Bank 
issued no notes under 20/. In that year it began to issue 10/. notes; 
in 1793, 5/. notes; and in March, 1797, it began to issue one-pound 
notes. It is necessary to bear these facts and dates in mind, in order 
to trace the effect of these monetary changes as we proceed. 

Ill May, 1833, advantage was taken of the approaching expiring of 
the Bank charter in August of the same year, to introduce some 
further modifications in the pfivileges of the Bank; but it is unneces¬ 
sary at this place to enter auto a detail of them, which would occupy 
more space than our limits iffimit. It is to be noted, however, that one 
of the novelties introduced was'the periodical publication, by the new 
charter, of the Bank’s accounts. From this year, also, is to be dated 
the formation of Joint Stock ^anks, whicji’ now form so prominent a 
feature in the monetary machinery of the coimtry. 

OCTOBER, 1845.—KO. IV. VOU IV, CC 
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The next important legislative intcrfereiice with the privileges and 
practice of the Bank of England was last year, 1844, when Sir 
Kobert Feci proposed the enactment of that which he designated as 
the “complement” of his bill of 1819. By this new enactment, the 
Bank of England has been limited ^y law to an issue of only fourteen 
millions of notes on securities, leaving to the Bank the power to issue 
more of its notes in return for bullion deposited with it. Of tlic 
fourteen millions only which the Bank is now allowed to issue on 
securities, eleven millions consist of the loan borrowed of the Bonk 
by the publicso that the Bank is restricted to the sum of three 
millions indts advances on bills discounted and other securities. It 
was enacted, also, tliat no new bank of issue should be'estabjished, 
and that the issues of the banks of issue already existing other than 
the Bank of England should not be increased beyeud their present 
amount. 

Some further privileges were granted in the same session to Joint- 
Stock Banks, to enable them to cairy on their business with greater 
facility. 

Such is the concise history of the Bank of England. It might 
easily have been made longer by entering into details; but as sucii 
details are not necessary for our purpose, we have avoided them j our 
object being mainly to show, that the system on which the Bank of 
England had been compelled by the government to act since its esta¬ 
blishment has been an erroneous system, and lias been the occasion 
of a multitude of disasters ; and timt it will be impossible for the 
operations of industry to be sufficiently develojicd, so as to remedy 
the existing pauperism of the bulk of the population, until tliis 
erroneous system shall be amended. In short, that the present 
monetary system of this country, by restricting the creation of wealth 
and of all industrial cmployiTiients to the quantity of gold which can 
be obtained- for their measurement, is the cause of the wide-spread 
pauperism wliich exists ; and that whereas this country possesses tlie 
capability, by its intelligence, its machinery, its industry, and its 
capital, to provide tlie whole of the population abundantly with all 
the necessaries, comforts, and even the luxuries of life, the present 
pernicious system of the Currency prevents the gifts of God from 
being dist^uted among his creatures, converting tliose blessings of 
plenty witff which Providence has lavishly endowed this country into 
a curse, and giving rise to the extraordinary modern assertion— 
that “ over-production (!) is the cause of the destitution of its 
inhabitants! ” 

Now, tjic thesis which it will be our endeavour to prove is, that the 
cause of the disgraceful state of wretchedness and privation in which 
.so large a portion of our population is plunged, is caused not by 
God’s Curse, but by JVIan’s Folly ; not by Over-Production, but 
by Defective Distribution, 
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REVIEWS’OF BOOKS. 

Eotken. Third Edition. London : John Ollivier, 69, Fall Mall. 

1845. 

This is a charming book—charming from its matter, but principally 
Ironi its style. This is not the place to write an essay on style, or we 
might endeavour to sliow that the charm of all literary composition— 
independent of the communication of facts, which is another matter— 
is principally its stylo. In ethics and in poetry there is nothing left 
for modern writers to say — that is, nothing new. All that they can 
do is to express the same thing which has been said a thousand times 
before, in another way—and that is style. 

It is yie “ style ” which is the great charm in the present volume; 
there is nothing very new in it, far less is there any thing very pro¬ 
found ; but what the author has to tell he says in so pleasing a 
nianner, that it is impossible to lay down the book without perusing 
it to the end, and wishing for more when it is ended. 

The description, in the first chapter, of the frequent misappre¬ 
hension of the courteous terms of the East by European travellers,- is 
entertaining and instructive ; it is one of the pleasantest little pieces 
of good-natured satire that wc ever met with. As it seems to -us a 
favourable specimen of the author’s manner, and forms an attractive 
introduction to the subsequent descriptions, we extract it entire; — 

“ Pa$ha. — 'flic Englishman is welcome; most blessed among hours is this, the 
hour of his coming. 

“ l^raiiomim (to the Traveller)! — Tlie Pasha pays you his compliments. 

Traveller. — Give him my best compliments in return, and say I’m delighted to 
have the honour of seeing him. 

Dragoman (to the Pasha). —His Lordsliip, this Englishman, Lord of London, 
Scorher of Ireland, Suppressor of France, has quitted his governments, and left hia 
enemies to breathe for a moment, and has crossed the broad waters in strict disguise, 
with a small but eternally faithful retinue of followers, in order that he might look 
upon the bright countenance of the Pasha among Pashas —the Pasha of the ever- 
luting Pashalik of Karagholookoldour. 

“ Traveller {to his Dnagoman).—What on earth have you been saying about 
London ? The Paslia will be taking me for a mere cockney. Have not I told you 
always to say, that I am from a branch of the family of Mudeombe Park, and that 
1 am to be a magistrate for the county of Bedfordshire, only I’ve not qualified, and 
that 1 should have been a Deputy-Lieutenant, if it had not been for the extraor¬ 
dinary conduct of I^rd Mountpromise, and that I was a . candidate for ^old- 
borougli at the last election, and that 1 should have won easy, if my committee had 
not been bought. I wish to heaven that if you do say anytliing about me, you’d 
tell the simple truth. 

“/^ra^^oman—[is silent.] 

** Pasha. — What says the friendly Lord of London ? is there aught that I can 
grant him within the Pashalik of Karagholookoldour ? 

** Dragoman (growing sulky aftd literal). — Tliis friendly Englishman — this 
branch of Mudeombe —this head-purveyor of (A>ldborough — this possible police¬ 
man of Bedfordshire, is recounting his achievements, and the number of his titles. 

c c 2 
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** Pa$ha. — The end of his !ionours is more distant than the ends of the Eartlif 
and the catalogue of his glorious deeds is brighter than the firmainent of Heaven! 

“ Dragoman (to the Traveller). — The Pasha congratulates your Excellency. 

“ Traveller, — About Goldborough? The deuce he does I —but I want to get 
at his views, in relation to the present state of the Ottoman Empire; tell him the 
Houses of Parliament have met, and tha^thcrc has been a speech from the throne, 
pledging England to preserve the integrity of the Sultan’s dominions. 

** Dragoman (to the Pasha).—This branch of Mudeombe, this pc^iblc policeman 
of Bedfordshire, informs your Highness that in England the talking houses have 
met, and that the integrity of the Sultan’s dominions has been assured for ever and 
ever, by a speech from tlic velvet chair. 

** —Wonderful chair! Wonderful liouscs I—whirr! whirr! all by wheels 

~whu ( whi»! all by steam!—wonderful cliair I wonderful houses! wonderful 
people I— whirr! whirr! all by wheels I — whiz! whiz ! all by steam 1 

Traveller (to the Dragoman)..—Wliut dues the Pasha mean by that whizzing? 
he does not mean to say, does he, that our Government will ever abandon their 
pledges to the Sultan ? 

** Dragotnan. —No, your Excellency;, but he says the English talk by wheels, 
and by steam. 

“ TraveUer. —That’s an exaggeration; but say that the English really have carried 
machinery to great perfection; tell the Pasha (he’ll be struck with that),that whcn> 
ever wc have any disturbiinccs to put down, even at two or three hundred miles 
from London, wc can send troops by the thousand to the scene of action, in a few 
hours. • 

** y^m^o»aan (recovering his temper and freedom of speech). — His Excellency, 
this Lord of Mudeombe, observes to your Highness, that wlienever the Irish, or 
the French, or the Indians rebel against the English, whole amiics of soldiers, and 
brigades of artillery, ore dropped into a mighty chasm called Euston S<}uarc, and 
in the biting of a cartridge tlicy arise up again in Manchester, or Dublin, or Paris, 
or Delhi, and utterly exterminate the enemies of England from the face of the 
earth. 

** Pasha. 1 know it — I know all — the particulars have been faithfully related 
to me, and my mind comprehends locomotives. The armies of the English ride 
upon the vapours of boiling cauldrons, and their horses arc flaming coals I — whirr! 
whirr ! all hy wheels ! <— whiz I whiz ! all by steam! 

** Traveller (to his Dragoman).—1 wish to have the opinion of an unprejudiced 
Ottoman gentleman, as to tlic prospects of our English commerce and manufac¬ 
tures ; just ask the Pasha to give me his views on j.hc subject. 

** Pasha (after having received the communication of the Dragoman). — Tlic 
ships of the English swarm like flies; their printed calicoes cover the whole earth, 
and by the side of their swords the blade's of Damascus are blades of grass. All 
India is but an item in the Icilger-bookS of tlie Merchants, whose lumber-rooms are 
filled with ancient thrones I — whirr I whirr 1 all by wheels I — whiz ! whiz ! all hy 
steam ! 

** Dragoman.^T\\e Pasha compliments the cutlery of England, and also the 
I^ast India Company. 

“ —'I'hc Pasha’s right about the cutlery, (I tried my scimitar with tlic 

common officers’ swords belonging to our fellows at Malta, and they cut it like the 
leaf of a novel). Well (to the Dragoman), tell the Pasha I am exceedingly grati¬ 
fied to find that he entertains such a high opinion of our manufacturing energy; 
but I should like him to know, though, that wc have got something in England 
besides that. These foreigners arc always fancying that we have nothing but ships, 
and railways, and East India Companies; do just tell the Pasha that our rural 
districts deserve his attention, and that even within'thc lost two hundred years 
there has been an evident improvement.in the culture of the turnip, and if ho does 
not take any interest about that, at all events you can explain that we have our 
virtues in the country — that the British yeoman is still, thank God! tlic British 
yeoman; — Oh I and, by the by, whilst you are about it, you may as well say that 
we are a truth-telling people, and, like the Osmui'lecs, arc faithful in the perform- 
Imec of our promises. l 

** (after hearing the Dragoman).~ It is true, it is true : ~ through all 
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Ferlnghistan the English are foremost, and best; for the Russians are drilled* 
swine, and the Germans are sleeping babes, and the Italians arc the servants of 
Songs, and the French arc the sons of Newspapers, and the Greeks they are weavers 
of lies, but the English and the Osmanlees are brothers together in righteousness; 
for the Osmanlees believe in one only God, and cleave to the Koran, and destroy 
idols; so do the English worship one Ged, and abominate graven images, and tell 
the truth, and Mieve in a book, and though they drink the juice of the grape, yet 
to say that they worship their prophet as God, or to say that they are eaters* of 
pork, these are lies,— lies born of- Greeks, and nursed by Jewsl 
i)rn^o)naa.The Pasha compliments the English. 

** 'IVaveifer (rising).—Well, I’ve hod enough of this. Tell the Pasha I am 
greatly obliged to him for his hospitality, and still more for his kindness in furnish' 
ing me with horses, and say that now I must be off. * 

Pasha (after hearing the Dragoman, and standing up on his Divan). —Proud 
are the sires, and blessed arc the dams of the horses, that shall carry bis Excellency 
to the end of his prosperous journey. — May the saddle beneath him glide down to 
the gates of the hajipy city, like a boat swimming on the third river of Paradise. 
— lVI.iy he sleep the sleep of a child, when his friends are around him, and the while 
that his enemies arc abroad, may his eyes flame red through the darknessmore 
red than the eyes of ten tigers I Farewell I 

** Drayoman. — The Pasha wishes your Excellency a pleasant journey. 

“ So ends the visit.” 

The author visits Constantinople, and could hardly avoid speaking 
of tlic plague: so mueli has been written on this much controverted 
question already, that wo presume he thought it unnecessary to dwell 
oji the subject, and therefore has said little about it. lie says: — 

** All the w'hile that I staid at Constantinople the Pl.'igue was prevailing, but not 
with any degree of violence; its presence, however, lent a mysterious and exciting, 
though not very pleasant interest to my flrst knowledge of a great Oriental city; 
it gave tone and colour to nil 1 saw, and all I felt — a tone and a coIuUr sombre 
enough, hut true, and well befitting the dreary monuments of past power and splen¬ 
dour. With all that is most truly oriuntal in its character, the Plague is associated; 
It dwells with the faithful in the holiest ((uart^fs of their city: the coats and the 
nats of Peru are held to be nearly as innocent of infection as they are ugly iii shape 
and fasliion ; but tlic rich furs, and the costly shawls, tlie broidcred slippers, and 
the gold-laden saddle-cloths — tlh: fragance of burning aloes, and the rich aroma of 
IJatciiouU — these are tlie signs which mark the familiar home of Plague. You go 
out from your imperious London—the centre of the greatest and strongest amongst 
all earthly dominions — you go out thence, and travel on to the capital of an 
Eastern Prince — you find but a waning power, and a faded splendour, that in¬ 
clines you to laug]> and mock; but let the infernal Angel of Plague be at hand, 
and he more mighty than armies — more terrible than Suleyman in his glory, can * 
restore such pomp and majesty to th weakness of the Imperial walls, that if, when 
JIE h there, you must still go pryi ig amongst the shades of this dead Empire, at 
least you will tread the path with seemly reverence and awe. 

** It is the firm faith of almost all the Europeans living in the East, that Plague 
is conveyed by the touch of infected substances, and that the deadly atoms especially 
lurk in all kinds of clothes and furs: it is held safer to breathe the same air with a 
man sick of the* Plague, and even to come in contact with his skin, than to be 
touched by the .smallest particle of woollen or of thread which may have been 
within the reach of possible infection. If this notion be correct, the spread of the 
malady must be materially aided by the observance of a custom which prevails 
amongst the people of Stamboul: when an Osmanlee dies, it is usual to cut up one 
of his dresses, and to send a small piece of it to each of his friends, os a memorial 
of the departed. A fatal pr^nt is this, according to the opinion of the Franks; 
for it too often forces the living not merely to remember the dead man, but to follow 
*and bear him company. * • 

** The Europeans, during the prevalence of^hc Plague, if they are forced to 
venture into the streets, will carefully avoid the touch of every human being whom 
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thef pass. Their conduct, in this respect, shows them strongly in contrast with the 
* true believers;' the Moslem stalks on serenely, as though he were under the eye 
of his God, and wore * equal to either fate; ’ the Franks go crouching and slinking 
from death, and some (those chiefly of French extraction) will fondly strive to fence 
out Destiny with shining capes of oilskin ! *’ 

On this subject, however, wc may take occasion to mention a fact 
which we believe is not generally known, and which we state on good 
authority ; and that is, tliat at Alexandria, to which port bales of all 
sorts of goods are imported from countries and districts infected with 
the plague, the porters who are employed in conveying tlie goods to 
the warehouses, in which process they must necessarily handle them 
extensively, are less subject to tlic disease of the “plague” tlian all 
the other people in the place; indeed, that the porters so employed 
are seldom or never infected with it. Still this docs not prove that 
the disease is not contagious; but it is a remarkable fact wluch wc 
leave to be commented on by those more specially engaged in such 
inquiries. 

An Ottoman lady has often been described before by numerous tra¬ 
vellers in the East; but we doubt if she has ever been described so 
well and so graphically as in the following picture: — 

“ Fftinfully struggling against the obstacles to progression which are interposed 
by the many folds of her clumsy drai)ery, by her big mud boots, and especially l)y 
her two pmrs of slippers, she waddles along full awkwardly enough, but yet there is 
something of womanly consciousness in the very labour and effort with which she 
tugs and lifts the burthen of her charms; she is closely followed by her women 
slaves. Of her very self you see nothing, except the dark, luminous eyes that stare 
against your face, and the tips of the p:untcd Angers depending like rosc-huds from 
out of the blank bastions of the fortress. She turns and turns again, and carefully 
glances around her on all sides to see that she is safe from the eyes of ^Mussulmans, 
and then suddenly withdrawing the yashmak, she shines upon your heart and soul 
with all the pomp and might of hei^Leauty. And this, which so dizzies your brain, 
is not the light, changeful grace which leaves you to doubt whether you have 
fallen in love with a body, or only a son); it is the beauty that dwells secure in the 
perfectness of hard, downright outlines, and in the'glow of generous colour. I'heru 
is Are, though, too — high courage, and Are enough in the untamed mind, or spirit, 
or whatever it is, which drives the breath of pride through those scarcely parted 
lips.” 

The language — and especially the written language of the Turks, 
forms one of the most formidable obstacles to their civilisation; that 
is, so far as their civilisation might be promoted by a knowledge of 
European institutions and arts, and by the spread of European litera¬ 
ture; for the world is changed since a knowledge of the arts and 
sciences was derived from the East; it is now to be imported from 
the West; and this revolution of empires, as well physical as mental, 
gives rise to thoughts involving many and serious considerations. — 
But that is not our theme at present; we return to our book, and the 
language of the Turks. The author says: — 

I troubled myself a great deal with the Turkish tongue, and gained at last 
some knowledge of its structure: it is enriched, perhaps overladen, with Persian 
and Arabic words, which have been imported into tlic language chiefly for the pur¬ 
pose of representing sentiments, a^d religious donnas, and terms of art and luxury, 
which were all unknown to tlic '^rtar ancestors of the present Osmanle^; but 
the body and spirit of the old tongue is yet alive, and the smooth words of the 
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shopkeeper at Constantinople can still carry understanding to the ears of the un¬ 
tamed millions who rove over the plains of Northern Asia. The structure of the 
language, especially in its more lengthy sentences, is very like to the Latin; the 
subject-matters are slowly and patiently enumerated, without disclosing the purpose 
of the speaker until he rcnchcs (he end of his sentence, and then at last there comes 
the clenching word, which gives a meiyting and connexion to all that has gone 
before. If you listen at oil to speaking of this kind, your attention, rather than be 
suffered to flag, must grow more and more lively, as the phrase inarches on.** 

Under the head of “Infidel Smyrna,” the author gives some in¬ 
teresting descriptions of the country, and of the manners and customs 
of the inhabitants. With respect to the Greek Church ho takes 
occasion to say: — • 

** I think that the change which has taken place in the character of the Greeks 
has been occasioned, in great mOtORurc, by the doctrines and practice of their 
religion. The Greek Church has animated the Muscovite peasant, and inspired 
him witli hopes and ideas, which, however humble, are still better than none at all; 
but the faith, and the form's, and the strange ecclesiastical literature which act so 
advantageously upon the mere clay of the Uussian serf, seem to hang like lead upon 
the ethereal spirit of the Greek. Never, in any part of the world, have 1 seen 
religious performances .so painful to witness as those of the Greeks. The horror, 
however, \wth which one shudders at their worship, is attributable, in some mea¬ 
sure, to tlie mere effect of costume. In all the Ottoman dominions, and very fre¬ 
quently, too, in the kingdom of Otho, the Greeks wear turbans, or other head¬ 
dresses and shave tlicir heads, leaving only a rat’s tail at the crown of their head ; 
they of course keep themselves covered within doors as well as abroad, and never 
remove their head-gear merely on account of being in a church; but when the 
Greek stops to worship at his proper shrine, then, and then only, he always un¬ 
covers; and as you see him thus, with shaven skull, and savage tail depending from 
his crown, kissing a thing of wood and glass, and cringing with base prostrations 
and afiparent terror before a miserable iiioture, you see superstition in a shape 
which, outwardly at least, is sadly abject and rcpubsivc. 

“ The fasts, too, of the Greek Cliurcli produce an ill effect upon the character of 
the people, for they arc not a mere fircc, but a^e carried to such an extent as to 
bring about a real niortificntion of the flesh* the febrile irritation of the frame 
operating in conjmictiun with tlic depression of the spirits occasioned by abstinence, 
will so far answer the objects of^ho rite as to engender some religious excitement; 
but tlii.s is of a morbid and gloomy character, and it seems to be certain that, along 
with the increase of sanctity, there comes a fiorccr desire for the perpetration of 
dark crimes, Tfic number of murders committed during Lent is greater, I am 
told, than at any other lime of the year. A man under the influence of a bean 
dietary (for this is the principal food of the Greeks during their fasts) will be in an 
apt humour for enriching the shrine of his Saint, and parsing a knife through his 
next door netglibour. The monies deposited upon the shrines arc appropriated by 
priests; the priests are married men, and have families to provide for; they * take 
the good with the bad,* and continue to recommend fasts. 

** Then, too, the Greek Church enjoins her followers to keep holy such a vast 
number of Saints’ days as practically to shorten the lives of the people very mate¬ 
rially. I believe that one-third out of the number of days in the year are * kept holy,* 
or rather kept stupid^ in honour of the Saints. No great portion of the time thus 
set apart is spent in religious exercises, and the people don’t betake themselves to 
any animating pastimes, which might serve to strengthen the frame, or invigorate 
the mind, or exalt the taste. On the contrary, the Saints* days of the Greeks in 
Smyrna arc passed in the same manner os the ^bbaths of well-behaved Protestant 
housemaids in London; that is to say, in a steady and serious contemplation of 
street scenery. Tlic men perform this duty at Ae doan of their bouses,-—the 
women at the windoway which the custom of Greek towns has so decidedly appro- , 
prlatcd to them as the proper station of their ^ex, that a man would be looked 
upon as utterly efTcminate if he ventured to chogsc that situation for the keeping of 
the Saints’ days. I was present one day at a treaty for the hire of some apartments 
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at Smyrna^ which was carried on between CarrigahoU and the Greek woman to 
whom the rooms belonged. Carrigaholt objected that the windows commanded no 
view of the street: immediately the brow of the majestic matron was clouded, 
and, with all the scorn of a Spartan mother, she coolly asked Carrigaholt, and 
said, < Art thou a tender damsel, that thou wouldest sit and gaze from win¬ 
dows ? ’ ” ^ 

He thinks that the modern Greek sailor forms the most correct type 
of any of tlie inhabitants of ancient Greece: — 

“ It seemed to me that the personal freedom of tlicsc sailors, who own no supe¬ 
riors except those of their own choice, is as like as may be to that of their sen*faring 
ancestors; an(] even in their mode of navigation, they have admitted no such an entire 
change as you would suppose probable: it is true that they have so far availed them - 
selves of modem discoveries as to look to the compass instead of the stars, and that 
they have superseded tlic immortal Gods of tlioir forciathers by St, Nicholas in hU 
glass case, but tlicy are not yet so coniident either in their needle, or their Saint, as 
to love an open sea, and they still hug their shores as fondly as tfic Argonauts of 
old. Indeed they have a most nnsailor-likc love fur tlie land, and 1 really believe 
that, in a gale of wind, they would rather have a rock-bound coast on their lee than 
no coast at all. According to the notions of an ICnglish seaman, this kind of navi¬ 
gation would soon bring the vessel on which it might he practised to an evil end. 
The Creek, however, Is unaccountably successful in escaping the conscquoncc.s of 
being 'jammed in,’ as it is called, upon a lee shore; he is favoured, I suppose, liy 
the nature of the coast along which he sails, especially tliose of the many islands 
through which he threads his way tii the iEgcan, for there is generally, I think, 
deep water home to the very clifl^, and, besides, there are innumerable coves in 
which the dexterous sailor, who knows and loves the land so well, will contrive to 
6nd a shelter. 

“ These seamen, like their forefathers, rely upon no winds unless they arc right 
a-stern or on the quarter : they rarely go on a wind if it blows at all fresh ; and if 
the adverse breeze approaches to a gale, they at once fumigate St. Nicholas, and 
put up the helm. Tlie consequence of course is, that, under the ever-varying winds 
of the Aegean, they are blown about in the most whimsical manner. I used to 
think that Ulysses, with his ten years’voyage, had taken his time in making Ithaca; 
but my experience in Greek navigalijn soon made me understuiid that be bad, in 
point of liict, a pretty good 'average passage.’ 

" Such arc now the mariners of the Aegean : free, equal amongst themselves, 
navigating the seas of their forefathers with the same heroic, and yet ebihUUko 
spirit of venture, the same half-trustful reliance upon heavenly aid, they are the 
liveliest images of true old Greeks that time and the new religion have spared 
to us.” 

lie found, that in the’ family of the Greek vice-consul at Cyprus, 
the names of ancient heroes and sages were preserved, which had 
rather a droll efleet in their modern representatives: these appel¬ 
latives, it is to be observed, were given to the cliildren traditionally, 
and, as a matter of course, without any thought of exalting their i)er- 
sonul importance by the addition of high-sounding handles to their 
patronymics. 

“' Themistocles, my love, don't fight.’ —* Alcibiades can’t you sit still?’— 

' Socrates, put down the cup.’—' Oh, fie I Aspasbi, don’t, 011 1 don’t be naughty ! ’ 
It is true that the names were pronounced SocriUitie, Aspfihsiu — that is, according 
to accent, and not according to quantity ; but I suppose it is scarcely now to be 
doubted that they were so sounded in ancient times." 

The eighth chapter is devoted to a description of that remarkable 
and most eccentric person,•Lady Hester Stanhope; and it contains 
much that is really interesting, and, which is of more importance 
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when the private lilstory of individuals is in question, bearing the 
marks of truth; but as we should spoil the chapter by dividing it, 
and as it is too long to extract entire, we must refer the reader to the 
book itself, which wc can assure him will afford him abundant enter* 
tainment • 

Tlie whole of the author’s description of the “ Holy Land,” is very 
interesting; but as wo have not room for quotations from all parts of 
the work, wc pass on to his description of “ The Dead Sea: ” — 

At abovit three or four o’clock in the afternoon, he says, “ I caught 
a first sight of its dismal face—• 

• 

*< r went on, and came near to those waters of Hcatli: they stretched deeply 
into the southern desert, and before me, and all around, as far away os the eye 
could follow, blank hills piled high over hills, pale, yellow, and naked, walled up 
in her tomb for ever, the dead and damned Gomorrah. There was no fly that 
hummed in the forbidden air, but, instead, a deep stillness — no gntss grew from 
the earth-~-no weed peered through the void sand, but, in mockery of nil life, there 
were trees borne down by Jordan in some ancient flood, ond these grotesquely 
jdanted upon the forlorn shore, spread out their grim skeleton anns, all scorched 
and cliarrcd to blackness by the heats of the long, silent years.’* 

Having *a curiosity, wo suppose, to know how he would feel in a 
crystallised state, he bathed in its bitter waters: — 

I bathed in the Dead Sea. The ground covered by the water sloped so gradu¬ 
ally, that I was not only forced to * sneak in,* but to walk through the water nearly 
a quarter of a mile, before I could get out of iny depth. When at last I was able 
to attempt to dive, the salts held in solution made my ryes smart so sharply, that 
the pain which I thus suffered, acceding to the weakness occasioned by want of 
food, made me giddy and faint for some moments, but I soon grew better. I knew 
beforehand the impossibility of sinking in this buoyant water, but 1 was surprised 
to find that I could nut swim at my accustomed pace; my legs and feet were lifted 
so high and dry out of the lake that my stroke was bafllcd, and 1 found myself 
kicking against the thin air, instead of the denst^fluid upon which [ was swimming. 
The water is perfectly bright and clear: its taste detestable. After flnishing my 
attempts at swimming and diving, I took some time in regaining the shore, and 
before I began to dress, I found *that the sun had already evaporated the water 
which clung to me, and that my skin was thickly encrusted with salts.” 

Tlie passage of ‘‘ The Jordan” is interesting from the circumstance 
of the inhabitants assisting our author to pass the river by the same 
simple and ingenious means which history tells us was practised in 
the same countries more than two thousand years ago, in Xenophon's 
famous “ Retreat of the Ten Tliousaud: ” — 

“ TIic Council now broke up, and most of the men rushed madly towards mo, 
and overwhelmed me with velicment gratulations; they caressed my bouts with 
much affection, and my hands were severely kissed. 

** The Arabs now went to work in right earnest to effect the passage of the river. 
They hud brought with them a great number of the skins which they use for carry¬ 
ing water in the desert: these they filled with air, and fastened several of them to 
snudl boughs which they cut from the banks of the river. In this way they con¬ 
structed a raft not more than about four feet square, but rendered buoyant by the 
inflated skins which supported it. On this a portion of my baggage was placed, 
and was firmly tied to it by the cords used on my pack-saddles. The little raft, 
with its weighty cargo, was then gently lifted into the water, and I had the satia- 
fiiction to see that it floated well. " • 

“ Twelve of the Arabs now stripped, and tied inflated skins to their loins: six of 
the men went down into the river, got in front of the little raft, and pulled it off a 
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few feet from the bank. The otlier six then dashed into the stream with loud 
shouts, and swam along after the raft, pushing from behind. Of!' went the craft in 
capital style at first, for the stream was easy on the eastern side; but I saw that 
the tug was to come, for the main torrent swept round in a bend near tlic western 
bank of the river. 

** The old men, with their long gray, grisly beards, stood shouting and cheering, 
praying and commanding. At length the raft entered upon the difficult part of its 
course; the whirling stream seized and twisted it about, and then bore it rapidly 
downwards; the swimmers flagged, and seemed to be bent in the struggle. Hut 
now the old men on the bank, witli their rigid arms uplifted straight, sent forth 
a cry and a shout that tore the wide air into tatters, and then, to make their urging 
yet more strong, they shrieked out the dreadful syllables, ‘ ’brahim Fasha T The 
swimmers, oHc moment before so blown and so weary, found lungs to answer the 
cry, and, shouting back the name of their great destroyer, they dashed on through 
the torrent, and bore the raft in safety to the western l>aiik. 

** Afterwards the swimmers returned with the raft, aiul attached to it the rest of 
my baggage. I took my scat upon the top of the cargo, and the raft, thus laden, 
passed the river in the same way, and with the same struggle ns before. The skins, 
however, not being perfectly air>tight, had lost a great part of their buoyancy, so 
that I, as well as the luggage that passed on this last voyage, got wet in the waters 
of Jordan. The ruf\ could not be trusted for another trip, and the rest of my party 
passed the river iu a different and (for them) much safer way. Inflated skins were 
fastened to their loins, and, tlius supported, they were tugged across by Arulis 
swimming on cither side of them. The horses and mules were thrown into the 
water, and forced to swim over ; the poor beasts h.ad .a bard struggle for their lives 
ill that swift stream, and 1 thought that one of tlic horses would have liocn drowned, 
for lie was too weak to gain a footing on the w'cstcrn hank, and the stream bore 
him down. At last, however, he swam back to the side from which he had come. 
Before dark all bad passed ^hc river except this one horse and old Shercef. lie, 
poor fellow, was shivering on the eastern bank, for his dread of the passage was so 
great, that he delayed it as long as he could; and at lust it became so dark, that be 
was obliged to wait till the morning. 

“ I lay that night on the banks of the river; and at a little distance from me 
the Arabs kindled a fire, round which they sat in a circle. Tliey were made most 
savagely happy by the tobacco with which I had supplied them, and they soon dc> 
termined that the whole night should be one smoking festival. The poor fellows 
had only a cracked bowl, without any tube at all; but this morsel of a pipe they 
passed round from one to the other, allowing to eich a fixed number of wliilTs. In 
tiiat way they passed the whole night." 


The feelings cherished by Christian people towards the Holy City 
are felicitously contrasted with the incongruous ideas suggested by the 
actual state of those venerated sites: — 

** A Protestant, familiar with the Holy Scriptures, but ignorant of tradition, and 
the geography of Modern Jerusalem, finds himself a good deal * mazed’ when he 
first looks for the sacred sites. Thu Holy Sepulchre is not \n a field without the 
walls, but in the midst and in the best part of the town, under the roof of the great 
Church which I have been talking about: it is a handsome tomb, of oblong fonn, 
partly subterranean, and partly above ground; and cIomhI in on all sides, except 
the one by which it is entered. You descend into the interior by a few steps, and 
there find an altar with burning tapers. This is the spot which is held in greater 
sanctity than any other at Jerusalem. When you have seen enough of Jt, you feel 
perhaps weary of the busy crowd, and inclined for a gallop: you ask your Drago¬ 
man whether there will be time before sunset to procure horses and take a ride to 
Mount Calvary. Mount Calvary, Signor? — cccolo I it is upstairg — in tAe Jirat 
floor. In ciTect you ascend, if I remember rightly, just thirteen steps, and then 
you are shown the now golden iiiockcts in which the crosses of our Lord and the 
two thieves were fixed. All thi^is startling \ but the truth is, that the city having 
gathered rou^d the Sepulchre, whici) is the main point of interest, has crept north- 
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wardf and t!ius» in great measure, arc occasioned the many geographical surprises 
which puxzle the ‘ Bible Christian.*" 

Again: — 

“ If you stay in the Holy City long enough to fall into anything like regular 
habits of amusement and occupation, and to become, in short, for the time, *a man 
about town' at .ferusalem, you will necessarily lose the enthusiasm which you may 
have felt when you trod the sacred soil for the first time, and it will then seem 
almost strange to you to find) yourself so thoroughly surrounded in all your 
daily pursuits by the sights, and sounds of religion. Your hotel is a monastery 
your rooms are cells — the landlord is a stately abbot, and the waiters are hooded 
monks. If you walk out of the town you find yourself on the Moifht of Olives, 
or in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, or on the Hill of £vil Counsel. If you mount 
your horse and extend your rambles, you will be guided to the wilderness of St 
John, or the birthplace of our Saviour. Your club is the great Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, where everybody meets everybody every day. If you lounge 
through the townT your Bond Street is the Via Dolorosa, and the object of your 
ho])c]css afiections is some maid or matron oil forlorn, and sadly shrouded in her 
pilgrim's rube. If you would hear music, it must be the chanting of friars — if 
you look at pictures, you see Virgins with inis>foreshortcncd arms, or devils out of 
drawing, or angels tumbling up the skies in impious perspective. If you would 
make any purchases, yon must go again to the church doors and when you inquire 
fur the manufactures of the place, you find that they consist of duublc«hlesscd 
bends, and .sanctified shells. These last are the favourite tokens which the pilgrims 
carry ofi’ with them : the shell is graven, or rather scratched, on the white side 
with a rude drawing of the Blessed Virgin, or of the Crucifixion, or some other 
scriptural subject; and having passed this stage, it goes into the hands of a priest:, 
by him it is subjected to some process for rcnderiijg it efficacious against the 
schemes of our ghostly enemy. The manufacture is tlicn complete, and is deemed 
to he fit for use. 

The village of Bethlehem lies prettily couched on the slope of n hill, Tlie 
.•sanctuary is a subterranean grotto, and is committed to the joint-guardianship of 
the Homans, Greeks, and Armenians, who vie with each other in adorning it. 
Beucalti an altar gorgeously decorated, and li^with everlasting fires, tlicro stands 
the low slab of stone which murks the holy site of the Nativity; and near to this 
is a hollow scooped out of the living rock. Here the infant .Tesus was laid. Near 
the spot of the Nativity is the rook against which the Blessed Virgin was leaning, 
w'hen she presented her babe to the adoring sheplierds. 

** Many of those Protestants who arc accustomed to despise tradition, consider 
that this sanctuary is altogether unscrlptural — that a grotto is not a stable, and that 
mangers are made of wood. It is perfectly true, however, that the many grottos 
and caves which arc found among tlie rocks of Judea were formerly used for the 
reception of cattle; they are so used at this day: I have myself seen grottos ap¬ 
propriated to this purpose." 

Preparing for the Desert: — 

“ In a couple of days I was ready to start. The way of providing for the passage 
of the Desert is this: there is an agent in the town who keeps himself in communi¬ 
cation with some of the desert Arabs that are hovering within a day's journey of the 
place. A party of these, upon being guaranteed against scixiirc, or other ill-treat¬ 
ment at the hands of the governor, come into the town, bringing with then} the 
number of camels which you require, and then they stipulate for a certain sum to 
take you to the place of your destination in a given time. The agreement which 
they thus enter into includes a safe-conduct through their country, os well as the 
hire of the camels. According to the contract made with me, I was to reach 
Cairo within ten days from the commencement of the journey. I bad four camels; 
one for my baggage, one for each of my servants, aed one for myself. Four Arabs, 
the owners of the camels, came with me on foot. • My stores were a small soldier's 
tent, two bags of dried bread brought from the convent at Jerusalem, and a couple 
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of bottles of wine from the same source^ two goat-skins filled with water, tea, 
sugar, a cold tongue, and (of oil things in the world) a jar of Irish butter, which 
Myssert had purchased from some merchant. There was also a small sack of char* 
coat, for the greater part of the desert through which we were to pass.is destitute 
of fuel. 

** The camel kneels to receive her loacK and for a while she will allow the packing 
to go on with silent resignation, hut when she begins to suspect that her master is 
putting more than a just burthen upon her poor hump, she turns round her supple 
neck, and looks sadly upon the increasing load, and then gently remonstrates against 
the wrong with the sigh of a patient wife; if sighs will not move you, she begins 
to weep ; you soon learn to pity, and soon to love her, for the sake of her gentle 
and womanish ways. 

You cannot, of course, put nn Knglish or any other riding saddle upon the 
back of the camel, but your quilt, or carpet, or whatever you carry for the purpose 
of lying on at night, is folded, and fiistcncd on to the pack-saddle upon the top of 
the hump; and on this you ride, or rather sit. You sit as a man sits on a chair 
when he sits astride and faces the hack of it. I made an improvement on this 
plan : 1 had my £nglisli stirrups strapped on to the cross bars of the pack-stiddle, 
and thus, by gaining rest for my dangling legs, and gaining, too, the ])Owcr of 
varying my position more easily than I could otherwise have done, 1 added very 
much to my comfort. Don't forget to do as I tlid." 

Charming simplicity of the Arabs in respect to robbing tind cheat¬ 
ing:— 

“ It had been arranged with roy Arabs that they were to bring w’ith tlicm all the 
food which tlicy would want for themselves during the passtige of the Desert; hut 
as we rested at the cud of the first day’s journey, by the side of an Arab encamp¬ 
ment, my camel-men found all that they required for that night in the tents of their 
own brethren. On the evening of the second day, however, just before we had 
encamped for the night, my four Arabs came to Dtbemctri, and formally announced 
that they had not brought with them one atom of food, and that they looked en¬ 
tirely to my supplies for their daily bread. This was awkward intelligence; we 
were now just two days deep in the Desert, and 1 had brought with me no more 
bread than might be reasonably i^ruircd for myself and my European attendants : 

1 believed at the moment (for it seemed likely enough) tliat the men bad really 
mistaken the terms of the arrangement, and feeling that the bore of being put upon 
half-rations would be a less evil (and even to myftelf a less inconvenience) than the 
starvation of my Arabs, 1 at once told Dtbemctri to assure them that my bread 
should be equally shared with all. Dthcmetri*, however, did not approve of this 
concession; he assured me quite positively that the Arabs thoroughly understood 
the agreement, and that if they were now without food, they hod wilfully brought 
themselves into this strait, for the wretched purpose of bettering their bargain, 
by the value of a few paras' worth of bread. This suggestion made me look at the 
aifair in a new light. 1 should have been glad enough to put up with the slight 
privation to which my concession would subject me, and could have home to wit¬ 
ness the semi-starvation of poor Dthemctri with a fine, philosophical calm, hut it 
seemed to me that the scheme, if scheme it were, hod something of audacity In it, 
and was well enough calculated to try the extent of my softness: I well knew the 
danger of allowing such a trial to result in a conclusion that I was one who might 
be easily managed; and, therefore, after thoroughly suti.sfying myself, from Dthe- 
metri's clear and repeated assertions, that the Arabs had really understood the 
arrangement, I determined that they should not now violate it by taking advantage 
of my position in the midst of their big Desert; so 1 desired Dthemetri to tell 
them that they should touch no bread of mine. We stopped, and the tent was 
pitched; the Arabs came to me, and prayed loudly for bread: 1 refused them. 

** * Then we die I * 

((< God’s will be done I * 

I gave the Arabs to understand that I regretted their perishing by hunger, but 
that 1 should bear this calmly,*like any other misfortune not my own; that, in 
short, I was {^ppily resigned to Metr fate. Tlie men would have talked a great 
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deal} but they were under the disadvantage of addressing me through a hostile in¬ 
terpreter : they looked hard upon my face, but they found^ no hope there 5 so at 
last they retired, as they pretended, to lay them down and die. 

In about ten minutes from this time I found that the Arabs were busily cook¬ 
ing their broad 1 Tlicir pretence of having brought no food was false, and was 
only invented for the purpose of saving it.« They had a good bag of meal, which 
tliey liad contrived to stow away under the baggage, upon one of the eimcls, in 
such a way os to esoapo notice. In Europei, the detection of a scheme like this 
would have occaaoned a disagreeable feeling between the master and the delin¬ 
quent, but you would no more recoil from on Oriental on account of a matter of 
this sort, than in England you would reject a horse that had tried and failed to 
throw you. Indeed, I felt quite good-humouredly towards my Arabs, because they 
bad bo wofully failed in their wretched attempt, and because, as it turned ou^ I 
bad done what was right: they, too, poor fellows, evidently began to like me im¬ 
mensely. on account of the hard-heartedness wliich had enabled me to baffle their 
scheme.” 

But tlioiigli, according to tlic aiithor’s^ccount, tlicse Arabs, or this 
class of them at least, are great rascals, it is exceedingly satisfactory 
for them to feci that they bake their bread in precisely the same way 
as in the days of Mahomet: — 

“The AraBs adhere to those ancestral principles of bread-baking which have been 
sanctioned by the experience of ages. The very first baker that ever lived must 
have done his work exactly as the Arab does at this day. He takes some meal, and 
Jiolds it out in the hollow of his hands, whilst liis comrade pours over it a few drops 
of water j he then mashes up the moistened flour into a paste, which he pulls into 
small pieces, and thrnsts into the embers. Ilis way of baking exactly resembles 
the craft or mystery of roasting chesnuts, as practised by children; there is the 
same prudence and circumspection in choosing a good berth for the morsel — the 
same enterprise and self-sacrificing valour in pulling it out with the fingers. 

A sunshiny day in the Desert: — 

« As long as you arc journeying in the interim# of the Desert, you have no par- 
liciilar point to make for as your resting-place. The endless sands yield nothing 
small stunted shrubs; even these fail after the first two or three day^ and from that 
time you pass overbroad plains-*-you pass over newly-reared hills — you pass 
through valleys that the storm of the last week has dug, and the bills and the val¬ 
leys arc sand, sand, sand, still sand, and only sand, and sand, and sand again, 'fhe 
earth is so samely, that your eyes turn towards heaven— towards hcavei^ I mean, 
in the sense of sky. You look to the Sun, for lie is your task-ma.ster, and by him 
you know the measure of the work that you have done, and the measure of the 
work that remains for you to do. He comes when you strike your tent in the 
early morning; and then, for the first hour of the day, as you move forwa^ 
on your camel, lie stands at your near side, and makes you know that the whole 
day’s toil is before you. Then, for a while, and a long while, you see him no 
more, for you arc veiled, and shrouded, and dare not look upon the greatness of his 
glory; but you know where he strides over head, by the touch of his flaming 
sword. No words arc spoken ; hut your Arabs moan, your camels sigh, your skin 
clows, your shoulders ache, —and, for sights, you sec the pattern and the web of the 
silk that veils your eyes, and the glare of-the outer light. Time Incurs on — your 
skin glows, and your shoulders ache, your Arabs moan, your camels sigh, and you see 
the same pattern in the silk, and the same glare of light beyond; hut conquering ’lime 
marches on, and by and by the descending Sun has compassed the Heaven, and now 
softly touches your right arm, and throws your lank shadow over the wnd, right 
along on the way for l^ersia. Then, again, you look upon his face, for his power is 
all veiled in Ids beauty, and the redness of flames has b^oine the redness of roses— 
the fair, wavy cloud that fled in the morning now enmef to his sight once more — 
comes blushing, yet still comes on — comes burning with blushes, yet hastens, and 
clings to his side.” • 
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Our traveller meets a countryman in the Desert. The description 
of the meeting, or rather of the passing, is so curiously illustrative of 
the manners and customs of the English people, and so mighty 
comieal withal, that we transcribe the passage entire: — 

** I can understand the sort of amazement of the Orientals at the scantiness of 
the retinue with which an Englishman passes the Desert, for T was somewhat 
struck myself when I saw one of my countrymen making his way across the wilder¬ 
ness in this simple style. At first there was a mere moving speck in the horizon ; 
my party, of course, l^camc all alive with excitement, and there were many sur¬ 
mises. Soon it appeared that three laden camels were approaching, and that two 
of them cariied riders: in a little while we saw that one of the riders wore the 
European dress, and at last the travellers were pronounced to be an English gen¬ 
tleman and his servant; by their side there was a couple, I think, of Arabs on foot, 
and this was the whole party. 

** You, — you love sailing, — in returning from a cruise to the English coast, you 
fce often enough a fisherman's humble boat fur away from all shpres, with an ugly, 

1 lack sky above, and an angry soa beneath ; —you watch t^ic grisly old man at tlic 
helm, carrying his craft with strange skill through the turmoil of waters, and the 
boy, supple-limbed, yet weather-worn already, and with steady eyes that look 
through the blast, — you sec him understanding commandments from the jerk of 
Ids father’s white eyebrow, — now belaying, and now letting go, — now scrunching 
himself down into mere ballast, or haling out Death with a pipkin, ^tale enough 
is the sight, and yet, when I see it, I always stare anew, and with n kind of 'ritanic 
exultation, because that a poor boat, with the hrmn of a man and the hands of a 
boy on board, can match herself so bravely against black TIcaven and Ocean: well, 
so when you have travelled for days and days over an Eastern Desert, without 
meeting the likeness of a human being, and then at last see an English shooting- 
jacket and his servant coibe listlessly slouching along from out of the forward 
horizon, you .stare at the wide unproportlon between this slender company and the 
boundless plains of sand through which they arc keeping tlieir svay. 

This Englishman, as I afterwards found, was a military man returning to his 
country from India, and crossing the Desert at this part in order to go through 
Palestine. As for me, I had come pretty .straight from England, and so here wc 
met in the wilderness at about llLlf way from our respective starting points. As 
we approached each other, it became with me a question whether wc should speak. 

1 thought it likely that the stranger would accost me, and, in the event of his doing 
so, 1 was quite ready to be as sociable and chatt^ as I could fee, according to my 
nature; but still I could not think of any thing particular that 1 had to say to him. 
Of course, among civilised people, the not having anything to.say is no excu.se at 
all for not speaking; but I was shy, and indolent, and 1 felt no great wish to stop 
and talk like a morning visitor, in the midst of those broad solitudes. The tra¬ 
veller, perhaps, felt as I did, fur, except that wc lifted our hands to our caps, and 
waved our arms in courtesy, wc passed each other ns if we had passed in Bond 
Street. Our attendants, however, were not to be cheated of the delight that they 
felt in speaking to new listeners, and hearing fresh voices once more. The masters, 
therefore, had no sooner passed each other, than their respective servants quietly 
stopped and entered into conversation. As soon as my camel found that her com¬ 
panions were not following her, she caught the social feeling, and refused to go on. 

I felt the al>8urdity of the situation, and determined to accost the stranger, if only 
to avoid the awkwardness of remaining stuck fast in the Desert whilst our servants 
were arousing themselves. With this intent I turned round my camel. I found 
that the gallant officer, who had pas-sed me by about thirty or forty yards, was ex¬ 
actly in the same predicament as myself. I put my notr willing camel ii\ motion, 
and rode up towards the stranger, who, seeing this, followed my example, and came 
forward tb meet me. lie was the first to speak : he was much too courteous to 
address me as if he admitted the possibility of my wishing to accost him from any 
feeling of mere sociability, or civilian-like love of vain talk j on the contrary, he at 
once attributed tny advances to a laudable wish of acquiring statistical information; 
and, accordingly, whw we got up witliin speaking distance, he said, ‘ I dare say you 
wish to know bow the plague is going on at Cairo ? * and then he went on to say. 
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lie regretted that his information did not enable him to give me in numbers a per¬ 
fectly accurate statement of the daily deaths. He afterwards talked pleasantly 
enough upon other and less ghastly subjects. I thought him manly and intelligent 
—■a worthy one of the few thousand strong Englishmen to whom the Empire of 
India is committed." 

9 

As some of our readers may be desirous of being acquainted with 
tho modo of buying and soiling female slavos at Cairo, wo extract 
the following account of the process for their information: — 

** I went round the bazaars: it seemed to me that pipes and arras were cheaper 
here than at Constantinople, and I should advise you therefore, if yoik go to both 
places, to prefer the market of Cairo. I had previously bought several of such 
things at Constantinople, and did not choose to encumber myself, or, to speak more 
honestly, 1 did not choose to disencumber my purse by making any more purchases. 
In the open slave market 1 saw about fifty girls exposed for sale, but all of them 
black, or * invisible * brown. A slave agent took me to some rooms in the upper 
story of the building, and also into several obscure houses in the neighbourhood, 
with u view to show me some white women. 'Flic owners raised various objections 
to the display of their ware, and well they might, for I had not tho least notion of 
purchasing : some refused on account of the illegality of the proceeding, and others 
declared that all transactions of this sort were completely out of the question as 
long as the plague was raging. I only succeeded in seeing one white slave who 
was for sale; but on this one llie owner aflectcd to set an tminunsc value, and raised 
iny expectations to a high pitch, by saying that the girl was Circassian, and was 
* fair as the full Moon.’ After a good deal of delay, I was at lost led into a room, 
at the farthci end of which was that mass of white linen which indicates ait Eastern 
woman : she was bid to uncover her face, and 1 presently saw that, though very far 
from being good looking, according to my notion of beduty, sbe had not been in- 
ajitly described by the man who compared her to the full moon, for her large face 
was perfectly round, and perfectly white. Though very young, she was neverthe¬ 
less extremely fat. She gave me the idea of having l^en got up for sale, — of 
having been fattened, and wliitenud by medicines, or by some peculiar diet I was 
firmly determined not to sec any more of her titan the face; she was perhaps dis¬ 
gusted at this my virtuous resolve, as well as v^tli my personal appearance; per¬ 
haps she saw my distaste and disappointment; perhaps she wished to gain favour 
with her owner by showing her attachment to his faith ; — at all events she hollaed 
out very lustily, and very decided^, that *bhc would not be bought by the lii- 
lldel.’" 


We copy the following description of the celebrated trick of an 
Egyptian magician, not on account of its novelty, because it has been 
often described before, but for its exquisite portraiture of Dr. Kcate, 
which is perfectly delicious, and cannot fail to be in the highest de¬ 
gree gratifying to all hJtonians. We may take occasion to add a fact 
which, doubtless, remains as a traditional legend at the College of in¬ 
tense interest, namely, that this is the same Dr. Keate who signalized 
his accession to the head-mastership (succeeding the mild and amiable 
Dr, Goodall) about five and thirty years ago, by flogging sixty boys 
at one prodigious flagellation at tlte time of the “ Great Booing.” 
There must be many who remember those glorious martyrs sitting on 
the long wall (uneasily may be) opposite Yonge’s after the operation. 
This, which was one of the most brilliant exploits of vigorous autho¬ 
rity ever perpetrated at that renowned seat of incipient learning, 
struck such a salutary terror into the hearts of the disaffected as 
broke the heart of the rebellion, and establi^ed the head master for a 
long time in a despotic supremacy over that juvenile republic. But 
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' to return to our author and his most graphic delineation of the out- 
ward and visible man ; inside he was stutfed full of Greek : — 

Whilst I remnined at Cairo, I thought it worth while to see something of the 
Magicians, because I considered that these men were in some sort the descendants 
of those who contended so stoutly against the superior power of Aaron. I tliere- 
fore sent for an old man who was held to be the chief of the Magicians, and desired 
him to show me the wonders of his art. The old man looked and dressed his cha¬ 
racter exceedingly well; the vast turban, the flowing beard, and the ample rubes 
were all that one could wish in the way of appearance. The first experiment (a 
very stale one) which he attcmi)tcd to perform for me was that of attempting to 
show the forms and faces of my absent friends, not to me, but to a boy brought iji 
from the streets for the purpose, and said to be chosen at random. A maiignlc (pan 
of burning charcoal) was brought into my room, and the Magician, landing over 
it, sprinkled upon the fire sotnc substances which must have consisted partly of 
spices, or sweetly burning woods, for immediately a fragrant smoke arose, which 
curled around the bending form of the wizard the while that he pronounced his first 
incantations. When these were over, the boy was made to sit down, and a common 
green shade was bound over his brow; then the wizard took ink, and, still con¬ 
tinuing his incantations, wrote certain mysterious figures upon the hoy's palm, and 
direct*^ him to rivet his attention to these marks without looking aside for an 
instant: again the incantations proceeded, and aflcr a while the boy, being seem¬ 
ingly a little agitated, was asked whether he saw anything on the paln\of his hand ; 
he declared that he saw a kind of military procession, with flags and banners, M’hieh 
he described rather minutely. I was then called upon to name tho absent person 
whose form was to he made visible, 1 named Keatc. You were not ut Ktoii, and 
I must tell you, therefore, what manner of man it was that I named, though 1 
think you must have some idea of him already, ibr wherever, from utmost Cuiuida 
to Bundelcund,— wherever there was the whitewashed wall of an officer’s room, or 
of any other np.irtincnt in which English gentlemen are forced to kick their lieels, 
there, likely enough (in the days of liis reign), the hc^ul of Keate would be seen, 
scratched or drawn with those various degrees of skill wliich one observes in the 
representations of Saints. Anybody, without the least notion of drawing, could 
still draw a speakhtg, nay, scolding iikcncss of Keate. If you Iwd no pencil, yon 
could draw him well enough with a poker, or the leg of a chair, or the smoke of a 
candle. lie was little more (if ffiore at all) than five feet in height, and was not 
very great in girth ; hut in this space was concentrated the pluck of ten battalions, 
lie had a really noble voice, winch he could mo(Julatc with great skill; but lie liad 
also the power of quacking like an angry duck, and he almost always adopted tills 
mode of communication in order to inspire respect; he was a capital scholar, hut 
his ingenious learning had not * softened his manners,' and had * permitted them to 
be fierce’ — tremendously fierce; he had the most complete command over his 
temper >-l mean over his good temper, which he scarcely ever allowed to appear: 
you could not put him out of humour —- that is, out of the iVf-humour which he 
thought to be fitting for a head-master. His red, shaggy eyebrows were so prominent, 
that he habitually used them as arms and hands for the jmrposc of pointing out any 
object towards which he wished to direct attention. The rest of hi$ features were 
equally striking in their way, and were all and all his own. He wore a fimey dress, 
partly resembling the costume of Napoleon, and partly that of a widow*-woman. I 
could not by any possibility have named anybody more decidedly differing in ap. 
pearanoc from the rest of the human race. 

“‘Whom do you name?’—*1 name John Keate.’ —* Now, what do you see?’ 
said the wizard to the boy,—‘I see,’ answered the boy, ‘ Lsce a fair girl with 
golden hair, blue eyes, pallid face, rosy lips.’ There was a sHW I I shouted out 
my laughter to the horror of the wizard, who, percciying the gros.sncss of his 
failure, declared that the Imy must have known sin (for none but the innocent can 
see truth), and accordingly kicked him down stairs.” 

We might continue oyr quotations until we had transferred the 
whole of this most dclighUnl book to the pages of our review; but we 
must conclude with one extract more relating to the instinct of the 
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camel; for to speak of a work relating to Eastern travel, and of the 
passage of the Desert, without alluding to “The Ship of the Desert,” 
would be an omission quite unpardonable; — 

" 7*lic camels with which I traversed this part of tlie Desert were very diflerent 
in their ways and habits from those whi^ you get on a frequented route. They 
were never led. There tvas not the slightest sign of a track in this part of the 
Dfserr, but the camels never failed to choose the right line. By the direction 
taken nt starling, they knew, I suppose, the point (some encampment) for which 
they were to make. There is always a leading camel (generally, 1 believe, th e 
eide.st), wlio marches foremost, and determines the path for the whole party. If it 
happens that no one of the camels lias been accustomed to lead the ^ters, there is 
very great difficulty in making a start; if you force your beast forward for a mo¬ 
ment, he will contrive to wheel and draw buck, at tlic same time looking at one of 
the other camels with an expression and gesture exactly equivalent to *apr^s vous,' 
The responsibility of finding the way is evidently assumed very unwillingly. After 
some time, however, it beeuines understood that one of the beasts has reluctantly 
consented to take the lead, and he accordingly advances for that purpose. For a 
minute or two he goes on with much indecision, taking first one line, and then 
another; but soon, by the aid of some mysterious sense, he discovers the true direc¬ 
tion, and follows it steadily from morning till night. AVhen once the leadership is 
established, vou c.'innot by any persuasion, and can scarcely by any force, induce a 
junior camef to walk one single step in advance of the chosen guide.’* 

Wo have now, wo tliiiik, done justice to the author of this enter¬ 
tainin'^ book; and we have no hesitation in saying that no one can 
read it without being charmed with the buoyancy of spirit, and the 
joyousjKJSs of heart which accompany its vivid descriptions of Eastern 
life and scenery. Wo cordially hope that the author will take 
anothor journey to the East, or any other part of the globe, and write 
a book about it; — it is sure to bo a good one, 

^ * 

Memorials of a Tour on the Continent; to which are added Miscel- 

collancons Poems. By Robexit Snow, Esq. London: William 

Pickering, 1845, * 

There is a clever essay among the^’ose contents of this volume 
under the title of “ Observatious on Imitation, and especially Sculp¬ 
ture, suggested by Works of Art at home and abroad.” As a 
specimen of the author’s stylo and matter we make the following 
extract; — 

Juvenal’s <ncquco monstrarc ct sentio tantum’ — the *felt but undefined’— 
seems at first the only account to he given of the pleasure enjoyed in the con¬ 
templation of works of art, and especially of Sculpture: but a little consideration 
shows it to be analogous to the pleasure derived from a simile, which Dr. Johnson 
defines to be Hho discovery of likeness between two actions In their general nature 
dissimilar, or of causes terminating by diflTerent operations in some resemblance of 
effect.’ And again he says, * A simile may be compared to lines converging in a point, 
and Is more excellent as the lines approach from greater AiSitiwee.*-—Lift of Addison. 
And again —* A simile, to be perfect, must both illustrate and ennoble the subject; 
and show it to the understanding in a clearer view, and display it to the fancy with 
greater dignity .’—Lift of FOpt. So, under the hands of the sculptor, a block of 
marble, every way most unlike the living subject, becomes an enebanting object of 
intellectual contemplation. And this is effected (as^I shall again have occasion to 
remark) by the influence ot form alone; for in scalpture, the effects of light and 
shade, and of perspective, are impossible; and any attempt at a closely approach to 
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icality by colouring, or other adventitious aids —any mistaken substitution of 
detep^n for imitation must defeat its own purpose, and tend, like an exhibition 
of wax work, to surprise without pleasing the spectator, and to overwhelm him 
beneath an ineffectual load of detai), and lifeless exemplification. 

•* Sculpture is pre-eminently distlnguislied by its purely abstract quality — its 
ideality — its admitting of but one style, Or; rather, admitting of none — its holding 
the letter in entire subjection to the spirit of the subject — its rejection of realities 
for the expression of essential verities. If it falls but a little short of th is degree of 
excellence, it is at onbe repudiated. The sculptor who would pride himself upon 
his skill in the expression of detail, and rest in that as an end, thenceforwards loses 
caste; 


* infelix operis summfi, quia ponere totum 
Nesciet *. 

Horace. 


All tourt de force —all petty triumphs — all false appliances and means, are 
equally unwortliy of his calling. Of this false character are ^he three follow¬ 
ing pieces of sculpture in the Chapel of San Severo at Naples; the Modesty 
(so called) by Corradini; Man in the toils of Vice by Quelrolo; and the dead 
Christ, by Giuseppe San Martino; to which wc might add, the popular figures 
of Tam O'Shantcr and Souter Johnny, that were exhibited some years ago in 
our own country. It is not from such efforts as the above, but it is from the 
pure and abstract specimens of the art, that the mind's eye, as it were, Acquires the 
power of restoring a mutilated statue ; for, provided the relic be first-rate, however 
its material shape may have been injured, the spectator recals without effort the 
form of the original conception, as though it were immortal and indisccrptible. 
The Theseus and the llissus in the British Museum, and the Antinoiis in the 
Vatican, arc grand examples of this. Further, these very qualities of lotlincss and 
abstraction in form and character exclude nearly all expression from the coun¬ 
tenance of a statue, except that which is given to it by the position of the head. 
The celebrated group of the wrestlers, in the Florence gallery, offers a well-known 
example. Their features arc perfectly calm and unmoved, though the figures 
themselves appear engaged in the mo^t violent bodily action. On the other hand, 
the malignant scowl of Canova’s gladiators, in the Vatican, adds nothing to the 
expression conveyed in their attitilda‘8, and can hardly fail to shock the spectator. 
Again, who, in witnessing first-rate stage dancing, ever thinks of inquiring whether 
the performer’s countenance is beautiful or not ? Such exhibitions would be equally 
effective though the performer wore a mask. Ktery one must have observed that 
even in grotesque pantomime, the masks then worn rarely fail to bear the appear¬ 
ance of varying their expression with the attitudes of the performers. Such is the 
all-sufficiency of the poetry of form. Hence, however, it follows that sculpture Is 
necessarily tied down to rigorous accuracy of outline. For who could bear dispro¬ 
portion in a statue? who could enter upon a physical question of thews and sinews, 
when called upon to feel deeply, and to generalize upon moral attributes? More¬ 
over, a statue, being a solid, is, geometrically speaking, of three dimensions; and 
Is, on that very account, brought into such palpable, close, unprotected contact — 
such immediate juxta-position and comparison, with surrounding objects and the 
breathing world, that it requires to be ensured from meeting with positive con¬ 
tempt by the magic influence of its abstract qualities, with which, as with a kind 
of divinity, it must he hedged about, or perish. The unities of time and place in a 
piece of sculpture, are, of course, perfect; and it is furtlicr imperative on the sculp¬ 
tor to preserve its unity of action perfect. The roughest design ever modelled — 
the rudest sketch ever dashed off—will be more pleasing than the finished statue 
that does not quite succeed. It is scarcely too much to say that the sculptor 
ventures for complete success or for total failure. And since the sculptor cannot 
have a style, be cannot become popular, 'fliere cannot be a Hunt or a Wilkie in 
sculpture. 

“ In painting, the case is wholly different. A picture is a surface, and is therefore, 
geometrically speaking, of two dimensions only. Its unities of time and place are 
necessarily, os in a piece of sculjlture, perfect; and so ought its unity of action to 
•be; albeit, greater latitude is allowed to tlie painter in ite developemcnt. Nay, 
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some latitude is allowed him eTen as regards the uaiiy of timei fbr a pieture may* 
08 it often does, present circumstances to the speoUtor, wbioh-asnst. in. telling the 
story, but whicli could not have occurred et one end .the same instant BesideS) the 
painter produces his effect by a knowledge of c^ouring, light and shgde, outline, 
and perspective; each indeed requiring s^arate study, but each contributing i|s 
distinct resources, combining at l^t in favour of the painter. Many &ulta. in the 
above particulars arc venial: nor is it true, as sometimes asserted, that fhlse draw- 
ing in a picture is as unpardonable as ftlse grammar in writii^.* Not because the 
art of painting has in itself no abstract quality; far from it; but because the faults 
can be artificially concealed; they, therefore, do not interfere with the delight of 
the spectator. In matters of art, *ce ne pas pdcher que p^cher en silence.* 

** Sir Joshua Ueynolds (Notes to Fresnoy, 37) says,-.-' From the various ancient 
paintings which have come down to us, we may form a judgment^with tolerable 
iiccuracy of the exccllcnt^es and the effects of the arts among the ancients. There 
can be no doubt but that the same correctness of design was required from the 
painter as from the sculptor ; and if what has happened in the case of sculpture, had 
likewise hap{)cncd in regard to their paintings, and we had the good fortune to 
possess what thc*ancients themselves esteemed their master-pieces, I have no doubt 
but we should find their figures as correctly drawn as the Laocoon, and probably 
coloured like Titian.' But, with deference, does it necessarily follow that tho 
painters contemporary with the sculptor of the J^ocoon would even in their 
* masterpieces ’ always draw unerringly, although they must be supposed to have 
perfectly understood the principles of drawing? Further, how can a statue be said 
to bu ‘drawn*? Drawing is a word which can only be applied to that which is 
supposed to be behind, and which is exhibited or projected upon, a plane surfkce, 
which is the limit of the approach that the object in a picture can make towards the 
spectator; and the world of painting, as it were, thus becomes a region safely re¬ 
moved from the interference of external objects. Hence, it follows that the lowest 
degree of the art, down to the positively bad, and even wretched, will never be 
without advocates and supporters; because a picture never can cease altogether to 
be imitation—never through the meretricious blandishments of folse taste, to 
wliatever pitch of enormity they may be carried, can risk the entire loss of its 
denomination and character; a loss which infallibly bcfals the sculpture that sinks 
at all below a certain limit, or oversteps the modesty of the rules that are naturally, 
aiul not arbitrarily, assigned to it. The Transfiguration of llaphael, and the veriest 
sign-post duuh, are both of them pictures: ^ut the Theseus of the Parthenon, 
and Wyatt’s Newfoundland dog in variegated marbles, arc not both of them 
statues. • 

** In common parlance a particular figure or limb in a picture is often said to 
appear to come out of tbc canvas. This only means that it is more prominent 
than the other component parts of the picture: the very utmost it can do is to 
appear to push the plane of the canvas before it; for, otherwise, it would be an 
imitation of a basso-rilicvo, and not a picture. Auonsalies are to be met with in 
the works of the early painters, tliat arc ncitlier examples of, nor exceptions to, 
any thing that has here been stated. To take a solitary instance, in the Brera 
gallery at Milan, is a painting by Carlo Crivclli (a. ». 1412) of the Virgin and 
Child, with attendant saints, in three compartments; each compartment being 
painted, not upon a plane, but upon a convex surface of wood. Several ornaments 
appertaining to the dresses of the figures, and the keys borne by St. Peter, are 
attached bodily by gilt wires to the external surface of the pmnting. But from the 
hardness of the outlines, the palpable erroneousnoss of the perspective, which 
renders criticism impossible, and the severe chi^acter of the whole, the above 
peculiarities do not in the least detract from its effect, which, owing to its sentiment 
and rich colouring, is very grand and solemn. 


* ** It is possible to throw a veil even over a grammatical error. For example, in 
the Book of Common Prayer, in the exordium — * Forasmuch as it hath pleased 
Almighty Ood of his goodness to give you safe deliverance, and hath preserved you 
in the great danger of Child-birth; &c.’ —the beauty of the rhythm is such that 
it is not immediately perceived that the verb * hafh preserved * has no nominative 
case.** • 
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« Painting may, with the greatest propriety, consist of large groups of figures ; a 
further instance of the latitude allowed to the painter in the developement of his 
action. Put in sculpture, if an historical subject, for example, consisting perhaps 
of fifteen or twenty personages, were attempted to be represented, though each 
particular figure, like the figures in the Niobc gallery at Horcnce, might be ad¬ 
mirably executed, yet the whole would b(f little butter than a spectral assemblage 
encroaching to an intolerable degree upon external objects. Of this nature is the 
uncouth, ill-dcvised monument erected to the memory of Canova in the church of 
the Prari at Venice, which 1 cannot believe to have been designed by himself 
Again, Samson slaying the Philistines miglit be represented in ])ainting, but not in 
sculpture. Again, the celebrated marble group of the Dircc, at Naples, may be 
objected to on account of tlic number of figures it contains. Another, and a very 
singular instance, is the marble group of the fall of Lucifer and his angels, by 
Agostino Fagiolato, in the Palazzo Papafava at Padua. It is about five feet higli, 
and contains sixty figures; the whole being said to be cut out of a single block. 
In spite of the ingenuity exhibited by the artist, it strikes the eye at once that the 
wliole is supported by a base which is of greater diameter than any other part of 
the group, so that a pyramid of figures is represented, n form wliich of necessity 
carries the eye upwards iustcaii of downwards, ami suggests the idea of a rise in¬ 
stead of a fall. Moreover, under its glass case, when seen from a little distance, it 
looks, owing to its complexity, not unlike a specimen of stalactite, or some calcareous 
marine formation, such as we see in museums of natiirdl history. It is perhaps the 
most curious example of perverted art in existence. In ail these examples the unity 
of action is violated. At the same time, such subjects may very properly be re¬ 
presented in a cameo or intaglio, or in a bassn-rilicvu, in wliich the figures arc, as 
in a picture, referred to one general plane surface; a principle certainly acknow¬ 
ledged in the following graphic passage from the I’romcssi Sposi (cap. iv.), where 
it is said of two persons, neither of whom will suffer the other to take tlic wall — 
* Q.uei due si venivano incontro, entrainbi stretti alia miiraglia, come due figure di 
l)asso rilievo ambulant!.* Again, the fine spiral illusion of Trcajan’s column affords 
a magnificent example of the properties of Iiasso-rilievo. Alto-rillevos, on the 
contrary, arc rarely finely conceived. In them statuarjf appears to be applied bodily 
to a background, to which they arc hardly referable; and this gives them a con¬ 
fused character. Their fault is a luck of distinctness of purpose; their unity of 
action is broken and disturbed ; tfio^spcctator is left in doubt whether the artist 
intended them to be, geometrically speaking, of two or of three dimensions.'* 

With respect to the verses on various subjects and in many forms 
of metre, we liavc made an extract from tliosc which appear to us tlio 
best under tlie head of Spezzia,” and relating to the death of 
Shelley; — 

“ Turn now this way. By yonder narrow creek 
^fhe savage Magra pours his torrent flood 
Into the bay : and further yet (your eyes 
Are good) among the cliffs you may descry 
The fishing town Lerici; once the home 
Of hapless Shelley. Well his tale is known, 

So touching, and so touchingly disclosed 
By her with whom the mellow grief survives: 

But it is good to dwell upon it here. 

Here in his bauhic boat the poet sail'd 
With every breeze that blew ; rode still afloat 
At morn, and eve, or weltering at mid-day; 

And with imaginative soul drank in 
The inspiration of Italian skies. 

Oft paddled to some cavern in the rocks 
By moonlight, on*the calm phosphoric sea, 

There to pour out Melodious verse, what time 
• The village girls, half sea-maids, wildly sang 
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To the reverberant rocks, strange madrigals, 

Or footed in the surf their gamesome rounds. 

Fearless, one summer-morn he left the bay 
For the wide ocean, and with prosperous winds 
Sail’d to Livorno: but on his return, 

I3y those who stood on shore, a thundcr-cloud 
Enveloping the ocean like a pal). 

Was seen to blot his vessel from all view. 

It pass’d off*, and he was not; not a speck. 

Howe’er minute, was on the ocean: O 

llie heart>sickening hours for those who watch’d Ibr him 

With chill forebodings, and with fluttering hearts! . • 

There lay the uniform blank of sea, that gave 

No certain tidings t but left ample place 

For miserable doubt, rejiort, and ho])e 

Beyond all hope : the spot alone was mark’d 

Where he was lust seen on the 7 >urple sea.*^ 

But soon the truth was manifest. His corso 
Was wash’d on shore. His boat was after found 
In twice live fathom sunk. But here tlie tale 
Ends not. Berhaps the law’s severity 
That from dire pestilence defends this coast 
To you may be unknown, 'riic public weal 
Requires it, and so runs the law’s decree, 

(In truth, severer seeming than is need,) 

I'liat all things cast on shore be straight consumed 
To ashes, and l)e scatter’d to the winds. 

And thus the rites of burial were denied 
To one, a Briton, in a foreign land * 

Untimely dead. And they who loved him best. 

By supplications and unwearied prayers, 

Hardly prevail’d to wrest the stubborn Jaw 
Aside thus fur, a bare permission gaining 
To gather up his aslies. A deur^friend 
Jdghtud the funeral pile, and tke remains 
Collected. And when all at length was done. 

In self-devoted fri^nd«^hip, how unfeign’d I 
He came with scorch’d and blister’d hands, and stood 
Before her, who a wife’s most grievous loss 
Bewail’d, and to her charge tlie casket gave 
Tliat iield all left on earth of one so dear. 

I knew not Shelley ; but if e’er the gift 
Of song on mortal was bestow’d, 'twas his. 

Often and often have his melodies, 

Sweeter than music heard in morning dreams, 

Drawn down ray cheeks refined luxurious tears. 

I will no more. His memory must live. 

His ashes, gather’d in a golden um. 

Repose at Rome, by Ccstius’ pyramid, 

In a sweet spot where earliest violets blow, 

Which you, I liope, will visit soon with me. 

" But tlic sun sinks apace; and in the east 
Mysteriously the snowy Apennines, 

With unimaginable tints of gray. 

Come out upon the sky emblazon’d o’er 
With the reflection df his western throne, 


Verbatim from Mrs. Shelley’s account of the event. 
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Waited upon by flaminj; ministcn. 

The universal canopy of heaven 

Is fleck'd with Arc; cold lies the earth beneath; 

But under such a Armament, how fair 1” 

Spezzia, November, 1843. ' 


Doubk Entry elucidated: an improved Method of teaching Book¬ 
keeping. By B. F. Foster, author of “ Prize Essay on the best 
Method of teaching Penmanship," “Elementary Copy Books,” “The 
Counting-house Assistant,” “ Hints to Young Tradesmen,” &c. 
London: Souter and Law, Fleet Street, 

The best way to keep books is not to lend them; but this does not 
relate to keeping books in that sense, but to book-keepkig. 

With respect to literary men, the keeping of their accounts Jby one 
description of double-entry cannot but be particularly agreeable j we 
mean the double entry which is occasioned by a second edition. As 
to their keeping accounts by any sort of entry, happy is the author 
who has money enough to receive and pay away, to rendcr 'thc keep¬ 
ing of his accounts a matter of important study 1 However, that is 
neither here nor there. 

Wo like this book because it has a philosophical air about it: it is 
divided into parts, the theoretical and the practical. This shows that 
the writer knows what he is about, and has a due sense of the im¬ 
portance of his subject, His illustrations, however, in the form of 
tables, containing items of “ Cash received,” and “ Available Assets,” 
are rather tantalising. But really it is a good and useful boo^ and 
one of the best of the sort that has come under our observations, and 
we particularly recommend it' for the initiation of the young into the 
mysteries of book-keeping,%r whose use it is specially designed. 


[It is particularly requested that any Works of any Description 
sent to Hoois Magazine for Review be addressed to the Editor to 
the care of Mr. Renshawf 356, Strand.] 
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STATE OF ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. 

Locke said long since, that one of the principal causes of the dif¬ 
ferences of opinion among men, was the differences of signification 
attached to words; and tliat, if people would agree on the precise 
meaning of the words which they used to express their ideas, they 
could dispute less about things. 

To effect that desirable object, is one of the uses of Etymology. 

Nor let the general reader hastily suppose that the study of ety¬ 
mology is useful only for the purpose of tracing the origin of lan¬ 
guages. Etymology is the great adjunct of history. Where traditional 
knowledge on written testimony fails, etymology steps in, and by 
proving the derivation of words proves the derivation of nations ; and 
tlie evidence of the migration of the inhabitants of countries, at par¬ 
ticular periods especially, which etymology affords, is one of not the 
least important parts of human knowledge. 

There*is something more in the scientific etymology of a single 
language, than was supposed when the notion universally prevailed, 
that the words of one people had descended to numerous others in 
various proportions, which were again transmitted, in a like irregu¬ 
larity of quantity, to tribes and nations of later growth — when 
j>arallcl descent from a common parent was hardly ever imagined; 
and wlicn tlie moment that two forms of speech bore a resemblance, 
it was concluded that one must be the offspring of the other,* This 
fundamental error was exploded by tlie cultivation of comparative 
etymology, to whicli in every language there ai*e materials for af¬ 
fording important contributions, thougli sometimes deeply hidden in 
its bosom. 

Upon the nice and acourate analysis of single words, and even 
sometimes monosyllables into their elements, so as to detect their 
primary sense, and enable the investigator to classify them with 
forms to which they bear little or no visible or audible resemblance, 
depends the entire structure of the more noble and comprehensive 
science of ethnography. It is due to this patient and laborious pro¬ 
cess, that languages widely separated have been restored, as it were, to 
their paterntU homes, and grouped in families; and that the pristine 
connection of people, the most remote in ago and geographical po¬ 
sition, is traced from point to point, so as ultimately to present an 
unbroken connection of races and tongues from morning to evening, 
from the cast of the Himalaya to the west of Hccla. Besides this 
larger use of etymology in its special application, the science pos¬ 
sesses its peculiar utility. To determine with precision the minute 
shades of difference in a numerous class of vocables occurring in the 
languages of all cultivated people, and known as their synonymous 
terms, by developing the sensible idea on which each was originally 
constructed, is one of its advantages, and a certain means to prevent < 

• 

* Dr. Wiseman, Lectures on the Connection of Science with revealed Religim, 
vol. i. p. 18. • 
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the ambiguity and confusion, which popular and familiar conversation 
has a tendency to introduce into speech. Besides, the minute ana¬ 
lysis of the words of a language gratifies no ignoble or irrational 
curiosity, since it brings to the light of day the thoughts of our fore¬ 
fathers in an age inaccessible to Instory, and enables ^ to ascertain 
the impressions mode upon their minds by the sensible objects around 
them, and the qualities which appeai’cd to thorn most prominent or 
most considerable. In this point of view, special etymology is the 
anatomy of the human mind. 

The English language, with its copious admixture of foreign terras 
and idiom, but with its Teutonic foundation and Teutonic infiuences 
pervading every part and exerting irrepressible dominion over its in¬ 
ternal economy, offers peculiai* temptations to research. From the 
gigantic strides which Philology has raadcwitliin little more than the 
last half century, leaving immense facilities for pursuiPat every stage 
of her progress, a reasonable belief might be entertained by those who 
are not conversant in such matters, that the sources and affinities of 
this language had also been investigated with a correspondent success. 
The contrary, however, is the melancholy fact; and the etymologists, to 
whomEnglish is the mother longue, and who, within this period of bril¬ 
liant discoveries in the sister dialects, have professedly undertaken the 
task, do not show themselves superior to the random conjectures and 
frivolous conceits of Junius, Skinner, and Minshew. Whether it be a 
national reproach or not,,the only two works which tlic people speaking 
English consult as authorities for information respecting the derivation 
of their words, are flatly contradicted in every instance to which sound 
philological principles arc applied to test their accuracy. The one is 
a dictionary, the production of an American, Dr. Noah Webster, and 
is a work internally exhibituig great pretensions, through an osten¬ 
tatious collection of foreign wm’ds of similar orthography, but of little 
value in discovering the primary signification of tlic terms, for the 
elucidation of which they arc adduced^ The other etymological 
lexicon is the work of Dr. Kichardson, and originally appe^ed in the 
Encyclopmdia Metropolitana. It was published separately in 183(>, 
and not long since a new edition appeared. This dictionary is truly 
inestimable, if considered solely with reference to the series of quota¬ 
tions illustrating the history of each word from tlie earliest times. 
The labour and researcli employed upon this dictionary must be 
immense; but, considered ns an etymological production, it is an 
'cnth'c failui’c’; for it is founded on the same principles and often 
consists of the same kind of investigations that brought the older 
school of etymology, with the science itself, into contempt. The 
author frequently quotes Junius, Hchiller, Ilaltaus, Wachter, and Ihre, 
for the Teutonic derivations, but neither he nor Dr. Webster appears 
ever to have souglit for information in the later and far more valuable 
dictionaries and disquisitions of the German philologers. Of Adclung’s 
Worierhuchj the Holsteinischcs Idiotokon^ the Sremisches Siixisches 
fVorterbuch, Grimm’s extraordinary Beutsbhe Grammatih, and ex¬ 
tensively useful canon of “ I.auterversliiebung,” or sound-shifting, they 
sccra never to have heard. Iif lamentable truth, there are not want¬ 
ing iiuUcatipiis of Ihoir inability to read German, without which 
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English etymology is an impossibility. Of Gothic and Anglo-Saxon, 
the evidences in both dictionaries convict them of ignorance. Their 
Norsk or Icelandic comes through the medium of Hire’s Latin, and 
tlirough the medium of Latin alone liave they obtained a glimpse of 
tiic signiiicati^ of any of their Teutonic citations. 

Dr. Richarffim, whoso work, excluding its etymological department, 
is a valuable acquisition to literature, docs not attempt to find the pri¬ 
mary sense of his words in the Oriental languages; he is always content 
to seek for a Teutonic root. But Dr. ‘Webster is far more ambitious, 
and parades Celtic and Shemitic, Sanskrit and Persian, Russian and 
Dalmatian, with an astonishing prodigality, and without tiny discern¬ 
ible system of arrangement, while the errors committed in these 
citations arc of such a nature as to engender a suspicion, that the 
autlior's acquaintance with the languages named is equal to his know¬ 
ledge of the Teutonic. Tins book, the most presumptuous and least 
deserving of its kind, has been reprinted in England, and, therefore, 
properly claims notice in a consideration of the state of English 
etymology. 

The only treatise that wc possess with formal pretensions to the 
character of a scientific research into the origin of the language, is 
the result ot‘ the speculations of Horne Tooke, Dr. Uicharrlson’s 
master, in whose time the attention of scholars was scarcely attracted 
to the necessity of applying to the East for the sources of European 
forms of speech. Leibnitz, whose peuetratipg mind was directed to 
ethnography, had pointed out its value in tracing the migrations of 
early nations, passing beyond tlicir earliest records, and bringing 
historical truth to liglit from behind the mists of tradition *, zealously 
inculcated the necessity of constructing comparative tables, investi¬ 
gating the Georgian, confronting Armeiuan with Coptic, and compar¬ 
ing the Albuncse with German and Iti^in. But the proposition seems 
to have had no efFoct in this country. Mr. Ilalhcd, about 1778, in¬ 
stituted a comparison of th^ Sanskrit with the Greek and Latin, and 
thus, for tlie first time, gave an insight into their affinities, which 
have had the effect of entirely changing the means and the manner 
of conducting philological investigations. Veiy few however yet 
noticed the discovery. Of those fcw, some considered it interesting 
only to the Oriental and classical scholar; while others, unless Dugald 
Stewart stand entirely alone, looked upon it with doubt. In fact, the 
Scottish philosopher so far forgot his wisdom as to make the unlucky 
assertion, that Sanskrit was a new language, invented by some Brah¬ 
mans. It is this language, however, wliich, while it forms the basis 
of the principal dialects of India and Persia, connects those of Europe 
in a common bond of relationship, and shows an unbroken chain of 
kindred people from tlic bay of Bengal to the Atlantic Ocean. 

* ** Jc trouve/’ says Leibnitz, ** que rien tie sert davantage h jugcr dcs connexions 
dcR pcupics que les langucs. l*.'ir exemple, la languc dcs Abyssiniens nous fult con- 
nnitre qu'ils soot line colonic d’A^bes.” And again,Nihil majorem ad an- 
tiqiins populoriiin orlgincs indagonaas Iiiccm praebet qu.nm collatio linginiriim.”— 
(Quoted by Dr. Wiscninn, Lectures on the Coimuctioii of Science with rcviulcil 
Ueligiun, i. iiii, 24. * 


( To be continued.) 
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THE FIRST GRIEF. 

Mah^ua— why don’t you answer me ? 

Wliy do you lie so still ? 

Can’t you sit up, and can’t you see ? 
Arc you so very ill ? 

You have been sick a long, long while, 
And very, very weak; 

But yet you always used to smile— 
Mamma! why don’t you speak ? 


When round the bed I used to play, 

And show’d her my new toy, 

She would smile on me as she lay, 

And ask to kiss her boy. 

Why is that shade upon her brow ? 

Her eyes are sunk and deep; 

She is quite sfiHand quiet now— 

And yet ’tis not like sleep. 

She was in Heaven, I was told, 

And there she felt no pain ; 

But here she is all pale and cold! — 

Will she not wake again ? 

Poor child! thy mother feels no pain j 
Her spirit is at rest; 

She sleeps; she will not wake again; 
With angels she is blest 1 

*Tis sad to chill thy tender youth— 
With tears convulse thy breath; 

But thou must know the mournful truth- 
This sleep, dear child, is Death. 
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Tnr.nE ai’e few more pleasing spectacles than Kensington Gardens on 
a band day in June, when tlic sun is warm and the First Life Guards 
quartered in town. The gay colours of tho promenaders, contrasted 
with the more sombre tints of hat and habit, without thg wall — the 
noble old trees, waving over the velvet turf—the enlivening strains 
of the music — all contribute to render the scene as unlike the other 
sedate amusements of London as it is possible to imagine. One can¬ 
not foil, on sugh an occasion, to be struck with the wonderful increase 
both of liorscilesh and horsemanship within the lost few years. A 
liorsc is no longer a luxury, but a necessary. Younger sons disport 
themselves—not, as of yore, on creatures with four legs and a tail- 
hut on veritable Andersons, which (if we may believe their owners), 
arc very fbrtunes in themselves ; but which, we arc strongly inclined 
to suppose, must, in more tlian one instance, be sold before they can 
bo bought. One excellent feature in the march of equestrian intellect, 
however, is that the fair sex now lend an undoubted patronage to an 
exercise, which is, to them at least, as becoming as it is healthful. A 
foreigner might be tempted to inquire how all tliese animals are to be 
fed, groomed, and housed ,* but we should i*eply, that it is the last 
death-struggle between railroads and horseflesh, and that those are 
minitticc that arc no affairs of ours. But how we have digressed I 

‘‘ Two polkas, a minuet, and half a valz—to be claimed within the 
present week, to whoever can tell nj# Ihc name of that man, now 
leaning against the tree yonder !” 

The speaker was Miss Campbell, tho most graceful rider, and the 
owner of the fairest face and best figure to be met with in many a 
dusty day's ramble through the parks. Other qualifications, too, had 
Miss Campbell, of a more sterling value than thosc^Ureody enumerated 
— graces of mind and character, which alas! are as seldom elicited as 
they can bo appreciated, in London society; for Nature shrinks 
from a contest with Art; and altliough the merit lies generally with 
the former, the victory falls usually to the share of the latter; and so, 
what is but shallow, and empty, and valueless, passes in common cur¬ 
rency as refined, and intellectual, and precious. Oh ! London, Lon¬ 
don, you tliat turn night into day,—that pass your Christmas in the 
Highlands and your dog-days in Rotten Row,—when will you learn 
to discriminate, and be just ? 

“ See !” continued Miss Campbell, “ he is looking towards us. Ho 
certainly is my hete-noir; I never go anywhere that I do not find 
that extraordinary figure standing in a sentimental attitude, either 
before me or at my side. Does any one know who he is ?” 

“ Heaven forbid,” drawled Lord Clavering, “ that I should hazard 
anything beyond speculation, with reg&rd to so peculiar an indi¬ 
vidual ! I should imagine he was a grocer in Holborn; he looks as 
tliough he had lost his way.” • 
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“ Perhaps lie is a friend of the band,” suggested Mr. Sandford. 

“ Or tlie negotiator for a fresh Pennsylvanian loan,” said Mr. 
Sulivan. ♦ 

“ Pray, Captain Graham,” said Mias Campbell, turning to anotlicr 
of the group, who had remained silent, “ can neither your wit nor 
your charity contribute anything to the stores of imagination which 
my question has drawn forth?” 

** He certainly is a most extraordinary-looking person,” replied 
Captain Graham, with alacrity ; “ I have remarked him myself more 
than once. Common report, as usual, pronounces him mad ; but I am 
convinced there is a metliod in' his madness, and that a melancholy 
one.” 

“ Nay, you pique my cin*iosity. T desire that you will obtain every 
possible particular of your liero. But I am afraid that he has seen 
ns laughing; sec, he is moving away. What say y'ou to a canter, 
papa,” she added, as she turned to licr father, who had been steadily 
pshawing the whole affair for the last half hour; and away rode the 
party, with the exception of Lord Clavering, whoso curls, on very 
rare occasions, admitted of any more invigorating pace tlian an amble. 

They had not proceeded far, when Miss Campbell’s horse sided at 
somi'thing on the footpatli, and swerving, nsuu’owly missed throwing 
his rider. Cajdain Graham was, however, soon at her bridle; but, 
liaving ascertained that she had perfect command over the anhual, 
turned to observe the cqusc. It was the luckless subject of tlieir late 
conversation ; and, to look at him, he w'as certainly sufficient to scare 
any horse, if not its rider, lie was about the middle height, dressed 
in a rough kind of liglit surtout, thrown far off the chest, and flutter¬ 
ing loosely after him as lie walked. His legs were encased in two 
sliapcless bags, intended to represent trousers, falling nearly at right 
angles with his toes, of which liw points were just visible, and drawn 
round him in a profusion of plaits, of which the Grand Turk himself 
might be justly proud. His hat, napless,^ut studiously brushed, and 
of a conical shape, was planted aside on a head of long, matted hair, 
jet black, and apparently indiffierent to comb and bcar’s-greasc. His 
eyes were the only feature of his face discernible, so entirely was it 
covered by a mass of moustache and whisker, which grew in wild and 
untrimmed disorder over every available inch of space; but they were 
of a peculiar brilliancy, and whoever had once met tlieir gaze, would 
not easily forget their expression. In his hands, which were un¬ 
gloved, and of a delicate shape, he grasped an enormous stick; and as 
he stalked along, he looked not unlike some huge bear, which had 
made his escape from a strolling menagerie. 

He raised lus hat, and muttered a few unintelligible words of apo¬ 
logy* l^y which time the riiling party had proceeded on its way. At 
the end of the ride, Captain Graham made his bow, and turned his 
horse’s head back again, with the intention of taking a sulky gallop. 
He was returning slowly homewards, when he again happed upon our 
friend ; and he resolved to execute Miss Campbell’s commission, and 
scrape some kind of acquaintance with him. 

“ It’s a fine day,” he remarked, in a conciliatory tone, and throw- 
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ing as much expression of interest into his words as the subject would 
admit. 

The stranger eyed liim with a rapid and scrutinising glance, and 
cautiously rejoined, “Very.” 

“ There were a great many people at the gardens to-day,” pursued 
Graham, looking down at his horse’s near fore-foot carelessly. 

“ Indeed! ” answered the other mechanically, “ I saw but one.” 

‘‘ You must Iiavc a vej*y un-microscopic eye.” 

“ I have a very selfish one; I only remark what gives me pleasure.” 

Your’s should be a very happy physical arrangement.” 

“ Nay, I know not; some people Melight in hugging What others 
avoid as carefully.” 

“ At least you please yourself.” 

Who does not strive to do so ? the only difference lies'in the pro¬ 
portion of success at which men arrive in the attempt.” 

“ Do you not find the eye-sight wane by gazing too fixedly at one 
object ? ” 

“ Perhaps; but better to be blinded by the sun, than never to have 
seen its glorioUvS light. I should apologise to you (for you were one 
of the party), for beiiig on the foot-path just now.” 

“ Indeed! wliy so?” asked Captain Graham, smiling. 

** Do you look at me, and need an answer ? Did you not see that 
brute beast start at me; and is it strange, when mankind sets the ex¬ 
ample ? Miss Campbell was not much frightejied, I liope.” 

“ How the deuce docs the fellow know her name?” thought Graham. 
“ Oh, no! ” he answered. “ It is only the vulgar and uneducated who 
may laugh at the peculiarities they cannot understand.” 

The other shook his head. “ Do you think so ? ” he asked; ** I saw 
Miss Campbell smile, as that empty dandy was indulging in some 
witticism at my expense. I am suijf^t was of me he spoke, for she 
looked my way; but when she saw me, the smile was gone. Is it a 
pleasant thing, tliiiik you, td be ridiculous to one whom you have ex¬ 
alted into a divinity?” 

“ You appear to set great store upon the lady’s passing glance,” said 
Graham, with some slmw of pique. 

“ I do; but with a reason: and one day you shall know it. But 
here we arc in the garish streets again; and Captain Graham would not 
like to be seen riding with the wild man. Can you meet mo to-morrow 
morning at nine o’clock by the water in St. James’s Park ? I have a 
home,” he added (with wliat might possibly have been a smile, if only 
one could have seen lus face), although men do not think it; but it 
is known to no one in town, and I would not that even you should 
form the exception.” 

“ At nine o’clock then I will be there.” 

“ Yea,” if it be not too early. Farewell.” 

The stranger struck off in the direction of Pimlico, and was quickly 
out of sight. Captain Graham mused in astonishment over the in¬ 
terview he had just held. By what chance could his new ally be ac¬ 
quainted, not only with his own name, but that of Miss Campbell ? 
What could be the secret cause of the interest he took in her ? And 
this latter reflection led him into a train of tliought no( altogether 
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agreeable to himself. Captain Graham had long known Miss Camp¬ 
bell i and had not escape the contagion of her society. He was a 
constant attendant,on her rides; he preferred the same church; on 
the occasion of ball or opera she invariably received an anonymous 
bouqtiet; and, if she went to the theatre, the first act of the play was 
not finished before his voice was to be heard at the back of th 0 box. 
lie appeared her shadow j but destined to be her shadow only. She, 
on her part, received him ever with frank cordiality; listened to him 
with friendly interest; but would laugh almost as lightly at any sally 
of Lord Clavering as she would of Captain Graham. lie was forced, 
indeed, to confess that, although her manner presented nothing whereon 
to hang a hope, still neither did it furnish the slightest ground of 
offence. He felt that the last thing in tlie world, of which ho might 
accuse Flora Campbell, was insensibility, and, tlierefore, prudently 
determined that the fault, whatever it was, must be ofdiis own. Still 
it may readily be imagined that this modesty, however proper in itself, 
by no means lessened the grievance. 

The next morning found Captain Graham at the appointed spot 
before the time assigned. Having made up his mind to a\^ake earlier 
than usual, he of course awoke full two hours before tlie hour he 
wished ; but he was fully compensated for liis loss of sleep by tlie 
extreme beauty of the morning. It was one of those bright, dazzling 
days which, from their unhappy rarity in this country, we are apt, for 
a wonder, to appreciate to the fullest extent. The sun glittered on 
the water, on the dewy grass, and on the quivering leaf. Every 
where might be traced the genial signs of vegetable luxuriance and 
life. Nor did the animal world appear less sensible of the beauty of 
the scene. The birds twittered noisily on hush and tree j the water¬ 
fowl, in anonymous variety, ^ived and came up again in unexpected 
places, splashed, shook their Sjils, and chased each other with un¬ 
wonted vivacity; the sheep stood blinking, with their mouths full ; 
and the cows folded their legs with ungrateeful case, and ruminated on 
things in general. Man alone, of all God’s creatures, held aloof in 
contemptuous indifference. In simimer, we seldom dream of stirring 
from home until it is so hot as to be positively an infliction to be 
abroad. In winter, it certainly is a different thing: the world then 
requires to be warmed, before the chilly cxdusives can venture into 
it. How often does one then wrap one’s blanket around one, and 
shiver compassionately as we think of the poor wretch who is forced 
to plunge into the fog, unventilated as yet by the breath of his 
fellow-creatures. 

Captain Graham was musing much after this fashion, when his un¬ 
known friend made his appearance. He certainly, for that morning at 
least, had not shaved. 

. “ Captain Graham is punctual,” he said. “Are you not yourself 
surprised at the feat you have accomplished in rising but four hours 
after the sun and the lark ? Do you know,” he continued, seating 
himself by Graham’s side, “ I am of opinion that man was originally 
designed to regulate his day by the course of the sun. As it is, we wage 
an unjust and cruel war with him; we shut him out of our houses by 
blinds and ^rindows; we warn him off, when he wooes us, with urn- 
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brellas and spectacles; we straggle to *get quit of him, the vesry next 
moment to that in which we have been invoking his presence and 
chiding his delaj 1 — whilst Time, however we may seek to stay his 
course, glides swiftly through our closing fingers, and may not be re¬ 
tained one instant in hi» onward flight. But 1 can see that you are 
thinking more of my promised history than of my philosophy; and I 
dare say you have not breakfasted. I had hoped never again to have 
opened lips upon the subject; least of all did I expect to com¬ 
municate it to t/ou. Nay, do not stop me. When you have heard all 
you will not wonder.” lie paused an instant as if to collect his thoughts, ', 
passed his hand across his eyes, and proceeded: ~ * 

** My story is a very simple one. As a man of the world, you will 
say that it is one of every-day occurrence. It may be so: I am a man 
of the world myself, and ever was so; but my heart is well-nigh 
broken. It mdy perhaps have been my own fault that I had a heart 
to break. My name is Ellcrton. My parents died when I was yet 
young i and left me, an only child, heir to large estates. I was alone 
in the world without a relation. Friends, in the broad sense of the 
word, I was enabled to purchase by my money: a rich man’s table is 
never so long that he cannot fill it. Yet I had ardent feelings, and 
these ever prompted me to seek some one with whom to interchange 
their warmth; but so imaginative and jealous was I in my ideas of 
friendship, tlfat I seldom found my dorado realised; and when 1 
fancied that I did not feel a pulse beating as truly as my own, I have 
shrunk back into what men have thought hauteur and reserve. At 
length I loved, and with an intensity and an abstraction befitting 
the enthusiasm of my nature. 

“ Thou wert, then, worthy to be loved, my Kate 1 and wherefore should 
I not dwell lovingly on that memory, though thou wert false as hell ? 
Man passes not so easily from love I have heard it said, that 

the two estates are at times convertible; that the one is, under certain 
circumstances, the natural (fbnscquence of the other. It may be so : 
nay, often do we find it to be the case; but whoever fancies that he 
has ever experienced both sentiments towards the same person, has 
never loved another than himself. With the unselfish, love can never 
be otherwise than what it once has been. It may be shaded by re¬ 
gret, dimmed by suspicion, or blown to the wrinds by the storm of 
passion; but its vitality cannot be destroyed; it will not cease to 
exist; and, though perhaps in altered form, it will return, as the dove 
to tlie ark, and hover, as a guardian angel, over the recollections of 
the past. But I am anticipating. If ever perfection might be said 
to exist on earth, Kate would have furnished an excuse for the idea. 
Lovely in form, but more lovely still in mind, she exemplified the 
real union of physical and mental excellence. Pause not to inquire 
whether there be really any connection between the corporeal and the 
mental: it is quite possible that some such chain should sometimes 
exist in similar cases. The fairest flowers are often scentless, and 
woman lovely to look upon until she open her mouth, and by her 
words rob the Vermillion from her lips. «It was not so with Kate. 
Often have I hung in bewildered rapture, not knowing which to ad¬ 
mire the most—her own bright nature, or Its equally bright counter- 
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feit. Nor was she content with being simply beautiful or simply 
intGllectual. She could by turns be gay yet grave, joyous yet sad, 
persuasive yet appealing, silent yet eloquent. And as she spoke or 
tJiought, in her face might be read the while the varying index to her 
niind. Well! it was said to be » most desirable match ; our estates 
were contiguous; we were both rich; we were married. For the 
first year we wore happy—how happy! I had found a friend— a 
second self! and she would whisper, as she rested her head upon my 
bosom, that I was her world, her life. Alas ! that speech should have 
a meaning, when it can be so false. Towards the expiration of the 
period I ha^c mentioned, I was called a short distance abroad, upon 
business which required my personal presence. It was not long; 
and still the time seemed shorter; for she would write to me words 
such as she knew I loved and listened for ; and, to the last, she signed 
herself my loving wife 1 Could she have tliought tluJt she was tear¬ 
ing asunder my heart, and tracing falsehoods with its blood ! On my 
return homewards, I encountered in the same vessel a prating fool, 
who, to appear wise, told me, as a glorious piece of news, my own his¬ 
tory : how that, in one short month, I had been deceived and for¬ 
gotten by the only woman I had ever really loved, and that woman 
my wife. This was not all:—ho was minute in his information, and 
had the tale quite at his fingers* ends—the man ^ho hud undermined 
lier fidelity was, next to her, nearest my heart. We fobght; ami, in 
tins, Fortune favoured pie : ho fell dangerously hurt, whilst I escaped 
without a wound. Would we had exchanged bullets! I returned to 
the Continent, to avoid the consequences of my act. /—wronged 
and injured in my tenderest point, — duped and betrayed—robbed of 
my dearest treasure—/ was an outcast from society, with a price 
Upon my head; whilst the man who had seduced my wife—the 
spoiler of my peace—strutteWhe streets of London, petted, com- 
jiassioncd,—nay, admired. Years rolled by, and lound me much the 
same man.I had ever been ; a trifle greyftr, thinner, weaker, but, after 
all, only by so much older to the eyes of men. Without an inclina¬ 
tion, without a pursuit, I existed rather than lived ; and, strange to 
say, found ever a fresh pleasure in recalling to mind what most men 
would have endeavoured to forget. Henceforth the past should be 
my future. With all its blighted hopes and realised fears, it would be 
a lesson to me far more instructive than anything that I might expect 
in after days to experience. 

I had employed an agent to sell my estates; and, with the sum 
they brought me, had enriched an asylum of which I sometimes 
thought I should, at no distant period, become a tenant. Men deemed 
me mad; and, for my own part, I wonder that I was not so. I en¬ 
couraged the idea; and, with this object, adopted the style of dress 
and appearance which you now see, and which has excited so much 
comment and observation. I soon found that the system possessed its 
advantages: I was acknowledged to be harmless, quiet, and orderly. 
I exacted from all respect, if not compassion; and, saving a passing 
gibe, was allowed to go my own way in peace*. Besides, my disguise 
was complete: 1 needed not to fear the humiliation of being recog¬ 
nised and (impassioned by any of my former associates. At length I 
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returned to England, and found mpr affair forgotten. Onc^ I heard 
two men discussing an event so similar, that 1 dreaded, at each In¬ 
stant, to he discovered, and either hnmded as a murderer, or pointed 
at as a cuckold. But I soon found that it was of another that they 
spoke; and 1 rejoiced in secret to think that 1 was not singular in my 
misfortunes. Will you believe thftt, betrayed as I had been by that 
woman,—.-now that I fancied myself secure from detection, and found 
myself in the same city with her,—I at once longed and dreaded to 
see her ? Often have 1 strained my ^es, as 1 have imagined that J, 
distinguished her; and as often have I averted my gaze, in trembUng 
fear that she should recognise me, although 1 have become aware that 
it was not indeed her. After suffering some months of this agonising 
existence, I read, in a tavern—suddenly—that she was dead ! As I 
dropped the paper, a man, who sat at the table, asked me if there were 
any news? What I replied 1 know not; but, whether from the strange¬ 
ness of my appearance, or the incoherence of my words, he smiled, I. 
dashed him with fury to the ground, and trampled lum beneath-my feet. 
Whose throat, think you, that^my Angers griped, with terrible ideas 
crowding on my mind ? Whose features were they whereon my eyes 
glared os though they would burst from their sockets ? It was Ae—he 
who had made me what 1 was, and now smiled over her grave I Thank 
God I they ported us : my character as a madman stood me in good 
need; and I was suffered to depart, with the consolation of the 
thought that I had not this time killed him, but leaving, as I after¬ 
wards discovered, the indelible marks of my -chastisement upon hiln. 
For some time I kept my bed, during which my senses were, 1 believe, 
really despaired of. Still did the precious freight cling to the shat¬ 
tered ship, but long after they had lost their value, and only to make 
me more poignantly aware of what 1 had once enjoyed, and what was 
now lost to me for ever. The Arst'^d I walked abroad, after my 
illness, it was just such a day as tiffs; and I strolled into the park. 
Biding in a large party, but^conspicuous for the elegance of her form 
and the symmetry of her features, was a young girl, who might have 
passed for the twin sister of my Kate. On either side of her rode one 
whom I should imagine to be her father, and. Captain Graham, your¬ 
self. 1 could scarcely explain the feeling: 1 knew that 1 was not 
dreaming; that the idea was madness ; but I could not divest myself 
of the impression that ! had regained my lost Kate. It grew upon 
me; day by day the vision became more real and more tangible; it 
was no longer an image, but a vital, moving, speaking, substance. I 
have sometimes thought to lay my hand upon her bri^e, and examine • 
more closely features that I knew to be faultlessly stamped upon my 
memory. But I have been ever restrained by some nameless inAu- 
ence; and I have contented myself with watching a distance 
what I might not approach more nearly. Yes, never knit your brow, 
Captain Graham; but, as I have seen her turning with graceful vi- 
vaci^ to reply to you—as 1 have beheld her lips smile upon you— 
as 1 l^ve caught Ihe music of her laugh or the echo of her words, — - 
1 have fancied that it was for me, and me only, she was exhausting - 
the witchery of her charms; that it was of me she thought, and that 
it was I who was the centre and mmnspring of all her being. All 
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tliis is a cruel mockeiy; 1 feel that it is false ; that it has its rise from 
the vapours of a heated and an overwrought brain; that you, and you 
alone, can be to Miss Campbell what I have described, and what once 
I could claim as my own. Nay, I have watched her more closely than 
even you yourself, Captain Graham, and that she loves you I am cer¬ 
tain. May you be more happy than he who speaks to you, for you 
deserve it; and I would not that she should marry one unworthy of 
her. And now I have laid bare to you, a stranger, my inmost self. 
Promise mo, in return—sweat' to me, that you will watch over and 
protect her; and ever wipe away, with faithful and unceasing hand, 
the breath unrequited affection knows how to spread over the 

mirror of your love. For myself—not much more remains. I can¬ 
not last long; but, when I am gone, say you will not forget me. 
Farewell.” 

He rose as he spoke; grasped Captain Graham's hand with friendly 
pressure, and in one instant was out of sight. 

Captain Graham remained some time lost in a painful reverie over 
the tale to which he had been listening. He regretted tliat he had 
not been allowed tlie opportunity of speaking a few words of consola¬ 
tion to one who had suffered, unpitied, so long and so deeply. Still 
if the truth must be told, we are at the best but seliish creatures ; and 
he experienced a secret joy as he recalled to mind the assurance of 
Ellerton that he was an object of interest to Miss Camphell. As lie 
dismissed from Ids thoughts poor Kllcrton with a sigh, it was with a 
smile that he reflected there were not much more than six hours to 
elapse, before he might make his appearance in the park, with any 
prospect of success. Captain Graham was by no means a vain man ; 
he had as little idea of turning himself into a walking book of pat¬ 
terns os any other sensible man. Still the time he that day consumed 
in aniving at a satisfactory Vi^ and the number of waistcoats that he 
alternately selected and rejectSt}^ were miraculous. At length it is 
fair to suppose that he was attired to th^ heart's content of the old 
lady opposite, if not his'^wn ; and he was speedily in the park, and 
chasing a blue veil and habit round the ring at a very questionable 
pace. As his horse pulled up, of his own accord, it seemed, in the 
rear of the party be sought, he discovered, to his infinite disgust, 
Lord Clavering's curls presiding over an interminable talc, of some 
sort or another; whilst Mr. Sandford, being on the wrong side of 
hLss Campbell, was, to avoid looking neglected, discussing the corn- 
laws with her wortliy papa. Ellerton’s words were yet ringing in 
Graham's ears — “She loves you”—and he advanced manfully to 
the attack, and took up his position on Lord Clavering’s left side, 
resolved to sacrifice his pet sensitiveness, and to ascertain that very 
day the exact state of Flora Campbell's feelings towards himself. He 
was sorely tried, liowever: Lord Clavering was less vapid than usual; 
Sandford made a brilliant sally, won half-a-dozen pair of gloves from 
Miss Campbell, and an invitation to dinner, on the spot, from her 
fascinated papa. Something must be done; they had turned for the 
last time, and still no opportunity presented itself. “ Courage,” 
thought Grah^, as he reflected that, on leaving the grara, they must 
pass in single file, “if I can but frighten Lord Clavering’s horse 
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presentl^r, tho day is mine.*’ As luck would have it, just as tliey 
were passing under a tree, one of the boughs caught Clavering’s hat, 
and exposed his locks to the wanton action of the winds. 'He 
retreated with loss, and Graham hastened to the vacant place. 

** Poor Clavenng,” he said, with a laugh, ** we shall see no more of 
him to-day. He will not know a ftiomcnt's peace of mind, until his 
head is in the hands of his valet. Apropos, Lumley has requested me 
to oifer your father, Miss Campbell, the use of the “ Omnibus,” in the 
event of your desiring a larger number of souls in your box than you 
had last night.” 

1 thought you were not in the house last night,” sai^Miss Camp- * 
bell, bending to pluck a silver hair from her horse’s mane. 

Yes, I was in the lobby; but I should have had more chance 
of a seat in the pit on a benefit night, than of standing room in your 
box.” 

I presume* that those who made so desperate an effort as to pay 
their respects to mamma and myself, consulted in some degree their 
own safety and convenience.” 

“ Convenience, I doubt not; Dumbell, for instance, whose snores 1 
heard even outside; and that little wretch Lorgnette, who has no 
opera-glass.” 

“ Nay, do not depreciate their civility; I trust you found the box- 
keeper amusing,” 

“ So much so, that I was induced to wait till the end of the ballet; 
and had thus the pleasure of seeing you pass into the crush-room in 
olo«c custody of two men, whose faces wfere unknown to me.” 

“ Qui me ckerche, me trovve^' says the violet in the fable some¬ 
where. But I see you arc aghast at my presumption in anticipating 
a compliment that you were on the point of paying me. By the way, 
what news do you bring me, as a peaep-dffering, of your wild man of 
the woods ? or have you, as a iirStter of course, forgotten your 
promise?” ^ 

“ On the contrary, I have much to tell you on the subject. It is a 
sad talc; yet one in which you are interested.” 

‘‘ Indeed I what a charming mystery. But I never saw you look 
so grave before, Captain Graham ; I hope it is no tragedy,” 

1 fear it is, and that 1 shall not do its merits full justice. And 
yet I am an interested ])arty : 1 too have something at stake.” 

To this Miss Campbell made no reply: she appeared to have dis¬ 
covered, for the first time, something very curious upon her whip. 

** You have heard of the savage worshipping the sun, because he 
feels its influence not only on himself, but on all surrounding nature. 
It is his familiar spirit, with which, in imagination, he holds sweet 
converse; in whoso rays he basks himself; and for which, if it be 
hid, for an instant, behind a cloud, he watches with eager expectation 
and anxiety. Forgive his temerity for the thought — forgive me for 
daring to give language to so hallowed an idea; but what the sun is 
to the untutored savage, is Miss Campbell to that unhappy cieature 
of whom you just now spoke — a thinking reasoning, civiUsed man, 
unhappy in aU but the enjoyment of a Seam, which has become a 
part of his destiny. When you have heard his history, the only feel- 
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ing that can actuate you will he that of deep and sympathising com¬ 
passion i unless, at least/’ he added with a smile, “yon authorise me 
to convey to him the expression of any more decided feeling,” 

Miss Campbell turned round, and looked at Graham inquiringly 
for a moment. He could not trust himself to return her gaze; but 
recounted the tale which Ellerton had communicated to him. If Miss 
Campbell's eyes had glistened at the commencement of Captain Gra¬ 
ham’s address, undeniable tears stood in them as he concluded. The 
woman who can find it in her heart to slight any man’s sincere and 
honest regard, is far more to be pitied than the object of her 
• coquetry. ^ 

“ I have discharged my mission so far,” said Graham, at length; 
“ but 1 have to plead for another, whose feelings are equally profound, 
although the utmost he has yet suffered has arisen from the perplexi¬ 
ties of doubt. Imagine the position, of one ever striving for an 
esteem which is beyond every thing dear to him, but eVer contending 
against the fear that it is either carelessly withheld, or but niggardly 
doled out to him. Such an esteem cannot be enjoyed in part ; it is in 
your power to bestow it entire, at once and for ever, and it is I who 
would faiu sun it at your hands.” 

“ You are an admirable advocate, Captain Graham,” said Miss 
Campbell, smiling through her tears, “ but I fear your second client 
possesses more influence with the bench than your first has had the 
opportunity of commanding. Whatever value my poor esteem will 
have in your eyes, it is yours; and, 1 am not ashamed to say, has been 
yours from the time that I felt 1 knew you*. No one will better teach 
me than yourself how I can best alleviate the sorrows and sufferings 
of one in whose welfare I shall ever take a livelier interest. But here 
we are at home-; and papa is asking you for the third time if you will 
meet Mr. Sandford at dinnei*tq-day. 

But although Captain Grahalhcnadc many inquiries after EUcrton, 
he could not succeed in obtaining any clue to him, and ho never saw 
him more. 
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THE BUSHRANGER OF VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

CHAPTEll XXVH. 

A DISCOVERY. 

Trevor and the corporal made good way as long as the daylight 
lasted: but when darkness began to encompass tlicm, they were 
obliged to pause *, and the corporal, whose spirits were not sustained 
by the sanvi feelings which animated his officer, ventured to suggest, 
that trying to discover a track in tli^-'Jark was not likely to be suc¬ 
cessful. But the ensign reminding him that the young lady’s glove 
p(»inted out that their coursti was the opening between the high hills 
which loomed in the distance, encouraged him to proceed, not for¬ 
getting to be liberal in hia promises of personal reward,— a motive, 
Imwcver, which the corporal indignantly repudiated, averring that it 
was stimulus sufficient for him to save the poor young lady from the 
clutches of “ those blackguards,*' and “ to have a slap at the rascals 
wIjo had run off with a girl against her will I ” They kept on there- 
foro.till they reached the entrance of the opening and began to climb 
the ascent between the hills. 

But Trevor was not long in experiencing the difficulty of going 
over unknown ground at nigiit, obstructed at every step by dead 
timber and loose stones ; and although the moon lent its light, it was 
not sufficient to help them much in their difficult way; and when 
tlu^y came to the entrance of the gorge, which was tliickly covered 
with trees, even that light was obscured, and they were soon obliged 
to come to a stand-still. 

“ I am inclined to think that the bushrangers must be somewhere 
hcrc^abouts,*’ said Trevor, sitting down on the ground, iJi which he was 
followed by his companion, “ for they must have had the same difficulty 
as we have, in making their way through this pass.** • 
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“ That is, if they came this way,” remarked the corporal, with much 
sagacity. 

. “ They must have come this way,” replied Trevor, “if it was their 
intention to pass this tier of hills, for there is no other opening. But, 
as I say, their difficulty must hare been the same as our own, and 
more — for they had a lady with them, and she could not wedk like a 
man.” 

“ What shall I do ? ” asked the corporal, who, although it was too 
dark to distinguish objects, himself included, clearly, did not neglect 
to make the usual military salute, as he stood before his officer, wait¬ 
ing for ordA’s. 

“ That’s just what I am at a loss about,” replied the ensign, who was 
apprised by the sound of the “ present,” more than by the sight of it, 
that his one soldier was standing in the accustomed respectful atti¬ 
tude. “ But, my good fellow, sit down and rest yourself; you must 
be tired with this long march. You are used to the bush, I under- 
stand; what do you think is best to be done ? ” 

“ I cannot pretend to know so well as your Honour,” replied the 
corporal, sjieaking deferentially; “but, in my opinion, thc^best thing 
to be done would be to light a fire, and try to get something to eat.” 

“ I am not at all hungry,” said the ensign. 

“ Of course, if your Honour is not hungry,” replied the corporal, 
“ it would not be proper for me to.be so ; but a good lire would warm 
us, and make us feci more comfortable ; not that I foci cold, unless 
your Honour feeds so too.” 

“ The light of the fire may discover us,” observed the ensign. 

“Never fear, your Honour; those blackguards will bethinking 
more of our discovering them, than of their discovering us. Besides, 
I will mount guard while «your Honour sits by the fire; and, who 
knows? — perhaps tlic youn^.^dy may see the light, and give us a 
screech, and then we can be down upon ’era in no time.” 

“ You are a clever fellow, corporal :*• I could not have a better 
friend to second me, I see; for I must allow our attempt is somewhat 
venturesome.” 

“ Oh I we shall do very well; only it’s awkward to have nothing to 
eat in the bush ; — though, as to drink, there is water; and that’s the 
best drink, after all, when you can’t get any better.—And now to look 
for a bit of punk.” 

“ Punk! what’s that ? ” 

“ Oil, it’s a — a sort of big wart, that grows on the trees j and it’s the 
handiest thing in nature to catch fire; better than rag-tinder, any 
day. All that you want is a little fire to set it a-going.” 

“ But it strikes me,” observed the ensign, “ that if you have the 
fire already, you don’t want the punk, as you call it, to make it. —By- 
the-bye, corporal, you are an Irishman, are you not ? ” 

“ Not exactly, your Honour. — I am neither English nor Irish, 
quite ; because I was born, by mistake, on the sea between England 
and Ireland; so that the land of my birth was the Irish Channel, your 
Honour. But my father and mother were Irishmen, and they always 
said I was as good as English; and that no one, let him be English or 
Irish, or bpth, could be so mean as to take advantage of an accident 
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like that. And I didn’t stay long in Ireland neither; for, before I 
could walk, I was marched with my father and mother, and the rest of 
the regiment, over the sea to America.” 

“ It must be in the air I ” said Trevor, musingly to himself. 

“ Just so; the air, as your Honour says, is very cold; and it’s that 
makes us chilly. — But you’ll have a beautiful fire in a minute,” said 
the corporal, snapping his flint on a slip of decayed punk, which he 
lind removed with his nail, and placed in the pan of his firelock. 

“ Stop,” said the ensign, “ your piece will go off, and that will give 
the alaiTO.” 

** Go off I your Honour: how can it go off, wlien it’s ndt loaded ? ” 

** How is that ? I thought your piece was loaded—ready for work.” 

“ Oh I she is always ready for work, your Honour; but there’s no 
use dirtying her without occasion. I gave her a scour out at the 
cave yonder, and made her as bright as a new pin inside. Why! 1 
can load my firelock before one of those bushranging rascals could 
get his piece up to his shoulder.” 

“ IIow are you off for ammunition ? ” asked the ensign, a little 
anxiously., 

“ Box full; I emptied two of the men’s, who were hit, into my 
own, before I came away from the creek. — 1 hope your Honour is well 
provided ? ” 

“ I have a large horn full of powder,” replied the Ensign, “ a shot- 
belt full of small shot, and a bag of balls to fit the fowling-piece 
which the Major lent to mo before we went after the brig.” 

“All right!” said the corporal. “Nothing like ammunition! 
Why we two, back to back, if your Honour would permit me to take 
that liberty, could stand against all the natives in the island !—And 
now for some more wood;—there’s plenty lying about, luckily.— 
Thei*c, sir, don’t you think that loo]^*:'theery ? If we could only get 
something to cat, we should do vc'ry well. A kangaroo steak would 
be no bad thing; and I’ll bC^bound there arc plenty of them hopping 
about, if wc could only see ’em ; and if your Honour would not mind 
my banging my piece off at a booniah, that would be worth a 
cartridge 1 ” 

“ Better not; it is of importance that we should come upon those 
villains by surprise; and wc can do very well for one night without 
supper. But we are losing time, cor])oral, we are losing time,” said 
Trevor fretfully. 

“Perhaps your Honour would like to have a sleep ? Then your Honour 
wouldn’t be losing time. I remember, when we were in America, our 
old colonel used always to bid us go to sleep when he had nothing else 
for us to do; so that at last we got used to taking it anyhow, like our 
grub, when wc could get it; and when we could’nt, we went without. 
A long march and night air, as we used to say, are the best things in 
the world to make a man sleep sound : not that I would take the 
liberty to feel tired or sleepy, unless it was your Honour s pleasure. 
Our old colonel used to say in America.” 

“ There must be no sleep to-night for either of us,” interrupted the 
ensign abruptly, and starting up, as if stung with sonic sudden and 
painful thought. God knows what atrocity those ruifiaps may be 
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committing at this very moment. Corporal, are you strong enough to 
move forward ? ” 

“ Always ready to obey orders,” replied^the corporal, bringing his 
firelock to the “ present“but, if I may be so bold as to ask, whicli 
way is it your Honour’s pleasure te go; and how shall we find our way 
in tlie dark ?” 

The ensign cast his eyes in the direction of the opening. The light 
of the fire, which illuminated the spot where he was standing, made 
the country in the distance look more gloomy and dark ; and he couhl 
not disguise from Iiimsolf the truth, that to wander about at night 
without a certain path to travel on, and a fixed point to go to, was a 
vain and fruitless labour. He had no doubt, from tlie significant 
pointing of Helen’s glove, but she had become acquainted with tlie 
bushrangers’ intention to make their way to the opening at which he 
had arrived ; but wlicthcr Mark llrandon would continue his course 
tlirough the pass, on turn to the left towards the sea, or skirt the base 
of the tier of hills to his right, and penetrate into the interior in that 
direction, was a question which he found it impossible satisfactorily 
to resolve ; and he was fully alive to the folly and uselessness of 
exhausting themselves in a pursuit on a wrong track. While he was 
anxiously pondering these thoughts, on the one side stimulated to 
action by the horrible thought of llelen being that night at the mercy 
of the bushrangers, and, on tlic otlier, restrained by the consideration 
that to move without spme reasonable certainty of moving in the right 
direction was a loss of time and a waste of strength, the corporal had 
stepped to some little distance from the light, in order that Ids view 
into the distance for some other watchfire, which might perchance be 
burning, might not be confused by an illumination under his eyes. 
As he tried to pierce the <gloom, he observed a white appearance on 
the trunk ol a tree, rescmblmg the “ mark ” whicli explorers in the 
bush make lor the purpose of finding their way back, as well as to 
assist them to keep in a straight line in their progress forward. Sur¬ 
prised at seeing such a mark in a part of the country which was gene¬ 
rally supposed to be unexploi'ed by white people, he advanced to tlie 
tree, and then he ascertained tliat the mark was indeed made by tlie 
white man’s axe, but that it was not a mere “blaze;” it was the 
white surface of the tree exposed, from the cutting off, intentionally, 
of a branch ; neither was there a similar “ blaze ” on the opposite side 
of the tree, as is always the case when a tree is “ marked ” as a post 
of direction. Guessing at once that it was the work of the parties of 
whom they were in pursuit, he made his way back without noise to 
his officer, and in few words communicated the fact, taking the op- 
]>ortunity at the same lime to hold the pan of his firelock towards the 
light of the fire, to see that it was clear, and clearing the touch-hole 
with his pricker, lest any atom of punk should liave insinuated itself 
into the orifice. 

Trevor immediately accompanied him to the tree, and was at once 
convinced that the branch had been but recently lopped off, and that 
it had been done by the bushrangers. He agreed with the corporal, 
that this seemed to argue that the bushrangers had made up their 
encampment for the night in their immediate vicinity; but in that 
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case they had surely taken the alarm at the fire, and had no doubt 
reconnoitred him and tiie corporal while they were standing near it. 
On examining the ground-further, however, they perceived the marks 
of the bough having been cut at both ends, and of having been pruned 
and/itted for some purpose. On •investigating more minutely the 
part of the tree from which the bough had been cut, they calculated, 
trora the tliickncss of tho baso of the excised part, that it must have 
been a piece of timber some twelve or fifteen feet long ; and measur¬ 
ing tlie two ends whicb bad been cut oft from^^hc top and the bottom 
of the bough, they found that it had been shortened to^a length of 
four or five feet. But they were at a loss to conjecture*the purpose 
for wliich such a stake had been fasliioned. However, it seemed 
quite clear that tlic axe of the white man had been at work within a 
few hours; and there was every reason to conclude that it was the 
bushrangers who luid been there before tliem# But although they 
made a most diligent search for a considerable* distance round the 
spot, they were for some time unable to discover any iurtlicr trace of 
the enemy; and it was not until they had proceeded more than half 
a mile from tlie fire that their perseverance was rewarded with 
success. 

On looking forward in the direction of the opening, l^revor fancied 
he saw something gently agitated by tlie wind, like a piece of ribbon. 
It was not far from iiiin ; and the moon having now risen high, there 
was a dim sort of light spread over the ground, sufficient for dis¬ 
tinguishing the outlines of objects. He hastened to the spot, and 
found on a forked branch of dead wood projecting across the only path 
that was available at that point, a strip of a wonian^s di’ess. It 
s(‘cnied to liavc been torn oft‘ by accident, not design ; but, wlicther by 
accident or design, it served the purppsfc of pointing out to liim the 
diivetion of the bushrangers. Taking into consideration that he had 
now proceeded some distance through tho ojiening, and regarding the 
towering hiila on either side, which forbade advance to the right or 
to the left, he now felt assured that the bushrangers had determined 
to get tlirougli the pass without delay ; for it was not to be supposed 
that they would Stop in their flight in the only patli that was open 
for their retreat through the tier, and thereby render themselves 
liable to be discovered by a pursuing enemy. That would be, as they 
say, ** giving away a chance an act of folly which Mark Brandon, 
by all accounts, was the last man in the world to be guilty of. 

Encouraged, therefore, by this discovery, which showed that they 
wmre on the right scent, the spirits of the coriioral were considerably 
raised, and those of the ensign proportionably excited; and Trevor de¬ 
termined to endeavour to make his way through the opening, as on the 
other side the rays of the moon would assist them in their progress, 
and enable them perhaps to discover some other sign of the retreating 
bushrangers, or of their captive; and the corporal leading the way, as 
tho one most experienced in bush-travelling, and their liopea raised 
by the good luck of the discovery which they had already made, they 
pushed on as rapidly ns the obscurity, the* difficulty of the way, and 
the ascent which they had still to contend against, would allow. 

As Trevor had youth and love to animate him, and the corporal 
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brought to the task the steady power of endurance possessed by an 
old soldier, neither of them would allow an expression of fretfulness 
or fatigue to escape him; but they kept on their way resolutely till 
they had descended the slope on the opposite side, and reached the 
level ground, when the corporal halted :— 

May I make so bold as to speak ? ” 

“ Speak on,” said the ensign, “ what is it? ” 

“ It’s this, your Honour. It strikes mo that any one going up that 
hill which we have le^ behind us would feel a little bit tired.” 

“ What then ? ” 

“ Why tlum, you see, after being tired at the top of the hill, tliey 
wouldn’t stop there, especially if they were making a run of it, but 
they would bowl down hill like a spent cannon*bal], casy-like, till 
they came to the bottom.” 

Good j and wliat then ? ” * 

“ Why, when they came to the bottom, do you sec, they would find 
themselves pretty well knocked up.” 

“ Are you knocked up then, corporal ? ” 

“ I’hat’s just as your Honour pleases. But to my thinking, those 
fellows, as they have the young lady >vith Ihcin, must be knocked up 
sonic time, whether she walks or they carry her.” 

“ You anj right, corporal.” 

“ And then, as they would want some handy hiding-place to pass 
the night in, tlicy would naturally look out for some hollow or 
sheltered spot.” 

“ You are quite right, corporal, and I was thinking so myself. 
And now we will do this; suppose yourself to be a bushranger . . . .” 

“ Certainly, your Honour, if your Honour wishes it,” said the cor- 
jioral, hesitatingly; “ but I ^lad rather not; it doesn’t become.” 

“ We will suppose ourselves to be bushrangers — both of us,” — 
continued the ensign. 

“ If your Honour is pleased to be one — of course your Honour 
knows the rules of the service better than I do — it would not be 
proper for me to object.” 

“ Well, then, suppose we were bushrangers, standing here, and 
looking out for a place of shelter to hide in for the night; — what 
spot within range should we fix on ? ” 

“ Are we to have a gal with us ? ” asked the corporal. 

Trevor winced at this question, which the corporal asked in all 
innocence, and entirely with a view to make himself as much like the 
bushrangers us possible, in order that he might be in a better condition 
to reply seriatim to the question propounded by his officer. 

“ Observe that hollow to our right,” said the ensign, “ thick with 
trees.” 

** They look like mimosa trees,” said the corporal. 

“ Does it not strike you that it is just the spot for the bushrangers 
to choose ? ” 

** I can’t say what the bushrangers would do,'because I never have 
been a bushranger myselli” replied the corporal; “ but if I had a 
party under my command, and wanted a snug place to pass the night 
in, tW's just the corner 1 should pitch on.” 
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Trevor looked behind him, up the slope of the hill which he had 
descended, and then threw his eyes towards the hollow, and endea¬ 
voured to divine the route which the bushrangers would choose, if 
they had it in their minds to make that spot the place of their retreat; 
and he thought he could trace, by the light of the moon, a clear path 
which it was likely they would take under such circumstances. He 
pointed it out to the corporal, and directed him to observe the bear¬ 
ings as well as he could by the moonlight. Then placing himself in 
the stated direction, and desiring the corporal to keep n good look out 
for the enemy, while he concentrated Ids attention on the keeping of , 
the “ line,** the two advanced steadily and warily into the hollow. 

Trevor kept on till he reached a point which he judged was about 
the centre of the mimosa trees, when he espied an object which re¬ 
sembled neither tree nor slirub, and which he at first sui^posed was 
some hut built by the natives. He pointed it out to tlie corporal, 
whi-speriug to him his suspicion. But tliat cxitlTienced t^erson, in a 
similar whisper, informed the ensign that the natives never ibrnicd 
tludr break-winds of branches of trees, but always of slips of bark, 
which thoy contrived to strip from any trees convenient. 

<‘It must he the bushrangers, then,*’ said the ensign. 

“ That’s what i think,” returned the corporal, cautiously ramming 
down a cartridge. 

“ Follow me, silently,” said Trevor. 

TJieii, w'ith their weapons in readiness, st(^)ping with the greatest 
caution, and prepared for immediate conflict, hut desirous of surpris¬ 
ing their enemies, who they knew were resolute men; and lending 
their cars to the slightest sound that arose in the stillness of the 
night, they advanced silently to the bush-hut which had excited their 
suspicion. • 

The corporal forgot his fatigue wul his appetite, in his hope of a 
“ brush ” witli the bushrangers; and Trevor felt his heart beat with 
excitement so as almost to give audible sound, as lie thought of Helen 
and her desperate position in the power of relentless ruffians. 

Possessed with these churaeteristic feelings, they made their way, 
as they sujiposed, without giving any alarm, to the back of the hut of 
boughs, where Ti*evor listened for a few moments in breathless 
excitement. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE NATIVES. 

The Major, in the mean time, was not a little surprised at Trevor’s 
continued absence, and at the simultaneous disappearance of the cor¬ 
poral. He was desirous of consulting with him, as the commander 
of the military, in respect to their future proceedings; and it was in 
tile most fretful state of suspense, therefore, that he looked out for 
his return. But when the evening wore away without any tidings of 
the young officer or his subaltern, the Major’s embarrassment was 
changed to alarm, and his mind became troubled with all sorts of 
painful apprehensions. 
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Tills new cause of alarm coming on him in addition to his absorb¬ 
ing anxiety for the safety of his daughter Helen, whose probable fate 
in the hands of remorseless rufliaiis was too dreadful for the father to 
contemplate without the moat violent agitation of grief and rage, was 
almost too much for him to bear, and totally upset for the time tlio 
usual equanimity which it was his pride and boast under all circum- 
Ktaiices to preserve. 

The mind of the Major was the more disturbed at Trevor’s absence, 
as it was most important that no time should be lost in adopting 
, measures for the recapture of Helen; and being at a loss to conjecture 
wliat iiad happened to liis future son-in«law, or what had become of 
the corporal, he was unable to decide on his plan of action. Tn this 
state of jierplexity he remained until the dark had set in; and then it 
was too lute to move about in the bush without knowing the country, 
and without having any fixed point lowai*ds which to direct his steps. 
Hut the habits of tkc old sohlicr prompting him not to neglect any 
means qf assisting his friends, or of discovering his enemies, ho de¬ 
spatched scouts in various directions, with orders to proceed warily 
and to listen for the sound of voices; lie directed them ulso*to ascend 
any convenient eminence, and to look out for the appearance of a lire 
in the distance. 

There was some moonlight, but not enough to be of much services; 
and the men being unacquainted with the country, and unaccustomed 
to tlie bush, were Jiot able to penetrate far into the wilds beyond the 
cave; and they all returned with the same account, that they could 
neither see nor hear anytiiing of their absent friends nor of the bush¬ 
rangers. One of them reported, however, that at a particular spot, 
which lie described as abounding in masses of irregular stones and 
rocks, he had heard noises that resembled the barking and whining 
of a dog. Hut this information f.fforded no assistance, as the Major 
was aware that there existed a sort of native dog on the island, of a 
species between that of a liycna and a j’ackall; and neither Trevor 
nor the bushrangers, he knew, had a dog with them. 

Thus the night passed away very uneasily; for the party at the 
cave, seeing that Trevor and the corporal did not return, were led to 
fear that they had fallen into the hands of the bushrangers ; and such 
a circumstance argued that the enemy was in greater force than the 
party af Mark Brandon only and his two associates. It was possible, 
therefoi'c, that they themselves might be attacked ; and the Major sent 
a message to his mate on board the brig to keep a sharp look out, 
while the party on shore kcjit watch diligently to guard against 
surprise. 

The .Major, however, knew too well the value of time to allow the 
hours of the night to elapse without making arrangements for starting 
at the earliest dawn of day in pursuit of his captive daughter. In 
this expedition he decided on taking with him the two soldiers who 
formed part of the detachment under the command of the ensign, and 
wh(^ being aware of the Major’s former rank in the army, though now 
no longer in the service, readily agreed to obey his orders, and were 
scarcely less eager to rescue their officer, who it was to be feared had 
been taken by the convicts, than the Major was to save his daughter. 
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He then summoned his trusty mate to the council; and in the first 
place he gave him written instructions, placing him in command of 
ihc vessel in his absence, “ which,” he said, “ might be for some days, 
or longer.” He enjoined him to be particularly cautious of the ap¬ 
proach of strangers, whether in boatti or on rafts, and to keep the brig 
as much as possible in the centre of the bay. He was at first inclined 
to send the brig up the Her wont to Hobart Town, in order to convey 
Louisa to a place of greater s’ecui'ity than the vessel under the cir¬ 
cumstances afibrded; but, on further consideration, he thought, as 
lie was not acquainted with any family at Hobart To^n, that she 
would be better in the brig under the care of the trusty mate, lie- 
sides, it was desirable that the vessel sliould remain whci’c it was, 
near at hand, not only as a place of retreat on an emergency, but for 
the purpose also of furnisliing assistance and supplies, should the oc¬ 
casion demand*thom. 

Neither did the Major neglect, in his arrangAnents, the captured 
and wounded convicts, whom 'i'revor had left under the chargfe of the 
constable at the ci’cek beyond the hills; but as it would have been 
ilaiigcrous*to leave the brig without the means of communicating with 
the sliorc, he was able to send only one of tlie boats for the removal of 
the wounded to the town. This boat he despatched at once, as the night 
was lair ; and he wrote a letter by the conveyance to the authorities 
at Hobai’t Town, communicating the events which had taken place, 
and stating his fears tliat the ensign and tim corporal liad by some 
means been entrapped by Mark Brandon ; and that it was his intention 
to set off at daybreak for the purpose of rescuing his daugliter from 
the baslii’angcrB, who had got possession of her, and of gaining in¬ 
telligence of the ensign, wlio had disappeared so mysteriously. 

Having settled all these matters in^aljusincss-likc manner, as be¬ 
came an experienced officer, and lining paid personal attention to all 
the details necessary for their convenient travel in the bush, the 
Major endeavoured to snatch a few minutes of repose; but, although 
he (dosed his eyes, he could not sleep. The image of his daughter in 
the hands of merciless ruffians was constantly present to his mind — 
sometimes, to his disturbed fancy, extending her hands to him for help 
in her extremity; and sometimes, preferring death to dishonour, in 
the agonies of a death inflicted by licr own heroic hand. 

The dawn of the morning, therefore, came to him as a friend, to 
cheer him with its light, anti to brace him up with its cooling fresh¬ 
ness for the coming fatigues of the day. He instantly summoned his 
companions, for in the wilds of the bush subordinate followers soon 
come to be viewed i!i that light, as joint-sharers in privations and 
dangers; and all having been prepared over-night for their departure, 
and having taken leave of Louisa, as soon as there was sufficient day¬ 
light to enable them to distinguish any track left by the bushrangers, 
they plunged into the intricacies of the pathless bush. 

But the outset of his expedition was by no means propitious; and a 
less cool Mid determined character than the Mqjor might have been 
daunted in encountering the dangers to wlTich it seemed he was to be 
beset in the veiy beginning of his pursuit. 

Tlic unusual circumstance of the appearance of u vossel*in that un- 
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frequented bay had excited the curioraty of a body of natives, who, 
unseen, and at a distance, near the sea shore to the westward, watched 
the manoeuvres of the brig and the boats on the water. They were 
able to understand that there were two parties engaged, but their 
object was beyond the simple understandings of the natives to com¬ 
prehend. However, as they liad felt the mischievous effects of the 
interference of the white people with their hunting-grounds in other 
parts of the island, they were fully alive to the evil effects of the 
strangers taking possession of this district, and they regarded their 
proceedings therefore with the deepest interest. 

When tliey observed that a party from the “ big canoe ” had landed 
and established themselves on the shore at the cave by the margin 
of the bay, they began to fear that it was the intention of the 
white people to take possession of this part of their country also, 
and to didvc them towards the barren wastes of the' western coast, 
where the kangaroo* and the opossum were scarce, and where the 
sweet gum trees were seldom to be met with. It was with much 
alarm, tliereforc, that they regarded the overt act of aggression, as 
manifested by the Major and his sailors on the morning after their 
landing from the brig, when Mark Brandon, in pursuance of his 
schemes, had allowed them to go at liberty. They watched the wliilc 
people closely; and they observed a small party, consisting of four 
men and one woman, depart from the cave and make their w’ay into 
the interior. This they regarded as an exploring expedition for the 
purpose of surveying the country, and of examining into the condition 
of the game, and of the most favourable spots for building houses. 

Now it is to be borne in mind, that the natives of Van Diemen’s 
Land had been gradually expelled, by the immigration of the white 
people, from some of the itVos^t fertile spots on the island; that is to 
say, where the grass land was«favourable to the increase of the 
kangaroo, and the peppermint trees to t^c opossum. These succes¬ 
sive usurpations compelled the tribes of natives who were dispossessed 
of their hunting-grounds to fall back on the hunting-grounds of other 
tribes; and the disputes to which these collisions gave rise, were the 
cause of constant fights between the conflicting parties. The natives, 
therefore, regarded the white people as most unjust and cruel oppres¬ 
sors ; and there was a mischief attendant on the encroachments of 
the Europeans in this country, greater than usually attends their 
usurpation of the lands of savage countries. 

The native of Van Diemen’s Land, the lowest in the scale of human 
beings, unlike the rudest of the most ignorant of other savages, had 
no fixed place of residence: he neither planted; nor sowed, nor built 
a dwelling. The country being destitute of indigenous fruits or roots 
on which man could subsist, his only resource for food were the few 
wild animals which the island afforded, and the gum of the trees 
similar to those from which the well-known gum-arabic is produced. 
To these alin^euts were added snakes, occasionally locusts, large cater¬ 
pillars found in the resinous blue-gum tree, and a few othep delicacies 
of a like nature; which, hdwever, were considered rather in the light 
of a relish than as a substantial food. Their principal sustenance, 
therefore, being wild game, it was necessary for them to hare a wide 
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range; of country at their command, in order to afford tliem the means 
of subsistence ; and this led to the division of the country into dif¬ 
ferent districts, in each of which a particular tribe reigned paramount, 
jealousy resisting the intru8ion'‘of neighbouring tribes; which was in 
fact doing no more than defending *the circuit of country from which 
tliey derived their means of living, from the invasion of parties who 
hod no right to trespass on them. 

It may be said that the necessity of traversing over a large space 
of country to procure subsistence, and the remarkable absence of any¬ 
thing like a permanent dwelling-house, had a reciprocal action on the ■ 
habits of the native of Van Diemen’s Land. Having no fiouse, he bad 
no home ; and he had no tie to bind him to a particular spot; and 
having the habit of roaming over the country for food, he felt the 
less necessity for a fixed dwclling-placc, and therefore was less soli¬ 
citous about electing one. Thus he has ever remained, so far as his 
history can be ascertained, the only being in th(f human form without 
a roof of some sort wherewitli to shelter himself from the inclemencies 
of the weather. 

It is to* be observed also, in explanation of the peculiar habits of 
those aboriginals, that the country produces no wild seed similar to 
any groin, such as wheat, barley, or Indian corn : they have no bulbous 
root; nothing like the yam, or the banana, or the bread fruit. 
Neither have they any fruit of any sort in the whole of Australia. 
This singular denial of Nature in these countries of the food neces¬ 
sary for the sustenance of man in the shape of grain, fruit, herbs, or 
vegetables, is of a piece with the other singularities of those primitive 
regions. There the trees arc all evergreens, and shed not their 
leaves annually, but their bark ; almost all that grows there is, in 
some respects, different from all that grbws in the rest of the known 
globe ; and all the animals, and even some of the Ashes, possess an 
organic peculiarity of formation, in the false belly, or pouch, which is 
different from that of the animals in all other countries. 

It is to be observed that the natives of Van Diemen’s Land are now 
to be spoken of in the past tense, for none exist at present in the 
colony; the remnants of the surviving tribes having b^n removed to 
an island, wliicb they have to themselves, under the care of the 
government; but these records of their customs and habits refer also 
to all the known existing tribes of the continental island of Australia 
still existing, but fast disappearing before the exterminating approaches 
of the white people. 

The absence of any grain indigenous to the country, deprived the 
native of Van Diemen’s Land of the opportunity of cultivating the 
arts of agriculture even in their rudest form; for there was no material 
on which he could exercise his industry, or which could be the means 
of developing his ingenuity. Neither was there any animal which 
could be domesticated. The kangaroo is the only animal At for food, 
so far as has yet been discovered, in all Australia; and this creature 
is pecuUajdy unAtted for domestication; and all the arts of the settlers • 
in the various Australian colonies have fftiled to do more than tame 
it to a certain degree; and in that semi-domesticated state it seldom 
lives long; for such is the fondness of this strange and uneouth animal. 
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for liberty, or such is its necessity, that it soon pines away and dies 
when deprived of its free range of forest pasture. 

Thus the native of Van Diemen’s Land was compelled by necessity 
to be whut he was, and what he is in other parts of Australia, a mere 
wandering savage, without a homvj, and without those arts, contriv¬ 
ances, and tendency to intellectual development and progress, which 
the posaesHion and the love of a home engender. It is remarkable 
also, that the native of Van Diemen’s Land had not arrived even at 
tliat degree of human progress which consists of feeling the necessity 
of some sort of clotliing, for decency’s sake, or even for the purpose 
of warmth in the cold season of the year, which in that latitude is 
Bometimcrt, in the early morning, very severe. 

Thus they were mere savages, having only one thought, that of ob¬ 
taining the day’s subsistence, for they n<5vcr provided for the morrow; 
and of preserving for their own use — that is, each’tribe its own 
district — the extent^of country which formed their hunting-ground. 
It is not to be wondered at, therefore, tliat they regarded the wliile 
people, from the first, with suspicion and distrust; and that liaving 
been already driven from the lands of which they had from time 
immemorial retained possession, they were exceedingly jealous of tlic 
intrusion of strangers on the portions which remained to them; and 
that they were ready to resist such aggressions by all the means in 
their power. 

It was wjtli such dispositions that the body of natives already re¬ 
ferred to in this narrative, regarded the landing and the pi’occedings 
of the Major and his sailors ; and it was from tlie circumstance of his 
comj>afiion8 being divided, first into the party of five, under Mark 
Jiraudoii,—then into the party of two, being that of the ensign and the 
corporal, — and afterwards ilit^ the party of three, consisting of the 
Major and the two soldiers,—that ^licy conceived the project of cutting 
them off in detail, and of so destroying the enemies whom they suj)- 
posed liad come to deprive them forcibly of their own country. And 
the natives of this particular tribe were the more exasperated and 
savage in their feelings, as they had been successively driven from 
district to district, first by the white people, and then by tlieir fellows, 
until they had been forced to content themselves with a j^art of the 
territory abutting on the sca-coast, and which from its sterile charac¬ 
ter was scarcely sufficient with their utmost diligence, to afford them 
the means of supporting life. 

It was a few prying scouts of this tribe of angry and revengeful 
natives, the main body consisting of about forty individuals, men, 
women, and children, wlio now watclied the motions of the Major 
and his two companions, as they departed from the camp, the rest of 
his sailors having returned to the brig, which was shortly afterwards 
anchored in the middle of the bay. The Major himself, when he had 
proceeded about two miles from the cave, first caught sight of a 
moving body, entirely black and naked, which he immediately guessed 
to be a native. His curiosity to see these original possessc^rs of the 
aoil of which he had come to take his share by right of immigration, 
was BO great, that he was rather pleased at the circumstance than 
otherwise, as he was well armed and accompanied by two men used 
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to discipline and to the management of their weapons $ and he had no 
fear for Louisa’s safety, who, being on board the brig, and under the 
care of the vigilant mate, he considered to bo in a perfect state of 
security. He pointed out the object to his men; but before they 
could catch sight of it, the native 4iad disappeared. The Major ex¬ 
pressed his desire to endeavour to come to some parley with the 
savage; but he found his men by no means of the same inclination ; 
and they were full of stories relating to the treacherous and ferocious 
character of the natives, of whom, soldiers os they were, they seemed 
to be possessed with a sort of superstitious dread. The Major made « 
light of their representations; but before the end of his*campaign he 
had abundance of opportunity of arriving at a better knowledge of 
the aboriginals whose acquaintance he was so anxious to cultivate. 

The further desenption, however, of the Major’s dealings with the 
savages must fbrin the subject of another chapter, os the course of the 
narrative demands our attention to the adventwres of the lover in 
pursuit of the more savage captors of his mistress. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

A TOKEN. 

Tuevor stood for some time in a crouching attitude behind the hut 
of boughs, his mind tortured by the most horrible fears for the fate 
of Helen. He stood; and he listened; and he held his breath; but he 
could hear no sound. Presently he protruded his head cautiously 
round the hut; but he could sec notliing^ The clear moonlight shone 
on a small open space in the front of fiic hut, but an universal silence 
prevailed; and the moon seemed to shed her unimpassioned beams on 
a cold and silent solitude. • 

Astonislicd at this stillness, he touched the corporal on the arm, as 
an intimation to follow him; and retiring backwards among the bushy 
mimosa trees, he made a circuit to the right, under the concealment 
of their shadows, till he came in front of the hut. Still there was no 
sign of living thing; but he saw between him and the hut a dark mass 
lying on the geound, which excited his attention. There were no 
dead trees encumbering the park-like space where he was standing, 
and the dark mass looked strange in that place, and incongruous with 
its general appearance. He directed the corporal to move forward 
and examine it. 

The corporal made the usual salute, and obeyed with military 
promptitude; not neglecting to look about him, however, as he ad¬ 
vanced from the protective shade of the trees to the open piece of 
grass. But he bad no sConer reached the object which had excited 
his officer’s suspicion, than he stopped suddenly, and cocking hia 
musket, which he directed towards the object, stood in an attitude 
|rrepnre<r{o fire or charge. In this position he continued to advance* 
by short .steps nearer and nearer, until he was close to the object, 
when he disengaged bis right arm from his firelock and^beckoned to 
the ensign to join him. 
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His officer was quickly at his side; and then he saw that the mass 
was a man lying with his face to the ground, and apparently asleep. 
The corporal made aigns that they should pounce upon the man and 
hind him, to which Trevor assented by a nod. Laying his musket, 
therefore, softly on the grass, the corporal sprung at the supposed 
sleeping man, and seizing his two arms, wrenched them behind his 
back, at the same time putting liis knee on his body to keep him 
down; but the man made no resistance, and gave no sign of being 
aroused from his slumbers, and it struck the corporal that his hands 
, were particularly cold. He turned him over on his back, and then 
the aspect orchat fixed cold face, and those half-opened eyes, on which 
the rays of the moon shed their faint light, revealed at once that the 
man was dead. 

** He is dead,” said the corporal, in a low voice. 

** Are you sure ? ” said the ensign, holding his piece prepared, and 
looking around him «with an uneasy glance; for he was well aware, 
that as they stood exposed in that open space, they were an easy mark 
for an enemy lurking behind the trees. 

“ Head 1 ” — repeated the corporal; — “ there is no doubt of that. 
I have seen death too often to mistake it. Now, who is this ? One 
of the bushrangers ? ” 

“ Let us examine the hut,” said Trevor; “ it is possible that onr 
enemies are there.” 

Saying this, and impressed with an idea that he should cither find 
Helen within it, or some trace of her having occupied it, he proceeded 
to the front, accompanied by the corporal; and while Trevor, in his 
eagerness, pulled down the leafy branches which obstructed his view, 
the corporal stood ready to defend his officer from any sudden attack. 
But a very brief survey convinced Trevor that the hut was empty. 
He nevertheless proceeded to'es^gmine it thoroughly*, and he pre¬ 
sently discovered the other glove of Helen, and the fellow one to that 
which he already had in his possession. * 

This token he in a moment comprehended was intended to convey 
to him that the poor girl, although still in the power of the bush¬ 
rangers, had not met with any violent treatment at their hands; 
although the dead body of the man on the grass seemed to signify 
that there had been a quarrel among them, very likely for tlie pos¬ 
session of their victim. But the finding of the glove was on the 
whole satisfactory, as it assured him of the existence of Helen ; and 
he felt within him a strong conviction that the heroic girl would not 
be dishonoured and alive. 

As he gazed on the token, agitated with these thoughts, he opened 
the glove, that he might kiss the inanimate substance which had been 
in contact with her hand, when he perceived, he thought, something 
unusual within. Turning the inside to the light of the moon, he saw 
written in dark thin red lines the letter “ N,” and the word “ West.” 
He fancied that the thin red lines were not quite dry. 

The corporal, seeing that his officer was agitated with sopae strong 
emotion, asked eagerly : —•- 

“ If he had learned any news of the young lady ? ” 

The ensign showed to him the writing on the glove, which was of 
leather, and of a light colour. 
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** That’s hlood! ** said the corporal, at once, and without ceremony. 
** And this, I presume, sir, is the other glove belonging to tiie young 
lady; and the poor thing has written this with the only ink she could 
get — with her own blood — to assist us in our search after her. 
Well — she has a spirit has that gu;! I TU be bound she would snap 
off a firelock like a regular 1 ’* 

“ Her bloodj ** repeated Trevor, shuddering ; ** this is her blood! 
This is her love-token, addressed to me! My God! what will be the 
end of this fearful tragedy I Yes, Helen, I understand it! You will 
shed your own blood rather than yield yourself to the commands of 
those merciless villains I If they have no mercy on thek* own com¬ 
rades, they will have none on you, poor girl! But, thank God, 1 am 
80 far on their track; and at any rate 1 have only two to contend 
against, for tlieir own passions have doubtless slain the third, who 
lies here food ibr the eagles and the jackals ! It’s a pity, though, 
that the gallows has been robbed of its legitimate prey.” The corpoi^, 
who had not the slightest idea of Miss Horton and his officer having 
been previously acquainted, was utterly at a loss to imagine the reason 
for the ensign indulging in this lover-like rhapsody; but being aware 
of the exposure of their position, he thought himself warranted, as 
he was more than three times the age of his officer, to recall his 
attention to actual circumstances. Performing the usual salute, 
therefore, with his hand to his cap, he ventured to say ; 

“ Your Honour is a pretty mark for any rascal wanting to have a 
shot at you; what shall we do with this dead body ? — I suppose 
your Honour has no objection to my examining him to see what he 
has got about him ? ” 

“ Ho so: it may give us some information.” 

Having this permission, the corporal,* who had not the slightest 
fastidiousness about the body being^ddad or alive, immediately pro¬ 
ceeded to turn it about and to examine it for effects. Wrapped round 
the body he found a stoulf handkerchief, in which was enclosed a 
quantity of dollars. 

The corporal was by no means of a greedy disposition: — but dol¬ 
lars were dollars; and some vague ideas of their being legitimate 
plunder — for he looked on the dead convict in the light of an enemy 
killed by the chances of war — involuntarily took possession of his 
mind. Ho regarded the silver affectionately; weighed some of them 
in his hand; and, looking up to the ensign with a dubious air, in¬ 
quired : — 

“ What shall I do with these ? ” 

“ If you like to take the trouble of carrying them, you may keep 
them for yourself.” 

“ Trouble! your Honour; no trouble at all: they are as light as a 
feather,” said the corporal, tying them with alacrity round his own 
waist. “But how did this rascal come by them, I wonder?”— a 
scruple of conscience suddenly seizing on the old soldier. 

“ I havqjio doubt,” replied the ensign, “ that they are port of those ^ 
8Tc1;enTrdm the Major.” • 

“ Then they belong to the M^or,” said the corporal with a disap¬ 
pointed air ; “ and in that case they can’t be considered fair plunder; 
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and they are heavy as lead. 1 don’t think they will make me walk 
lighter in the bush ; and so, with your leave, your Honour,” continued 
the corporal, untying the handkerchief from his waist, with a deep 
sigh, ** I will plant them where somebody may find them again, and 
see whether this rogue has anything else that might be useful.” 

Nothing more was to be found, except about half a pound of 
tobacco and a short wooden pipc> which the corporal took possession 
of without the slightest hesitation. 

“ This is a something,” he said, when he had concluded his search, 
^ and hod offered the tobacco and tlic pipe to the ensign, who desired 
him to keep them; — but I wish the rascal had carried some prog 
with him. Sliall I bury this chap, or leave him where he is ? He 
would lie more comfortable if he had a sod over him; and though no 
doubt he was a big rascal, your Honour, he is dead now, and that 
makes an end of all.” 

“ You arc quite right, my good fellow,” returned the ensign, who 
was as much pleased with his subaltern’s right-feeling as ho was 
amused occasionally by his absurdities; ** but without tools we should 
have a difficulty in msdeing a grave for him ; — besides we have other 
things to think of. It is clear to me that the bushrangers have made 
off from this place; but as it is impossible for them to travel rapidly 
in the night, I am inclined to think they cannot be many miles dis¬ 
tant ; and we have the clue to their course; it is to the north-west. 
We must make out as ^i^ell as we can which way that is, and try to 
come up with them before lie morning.” 

“ Will your Honour look at your watch tind see what the time is ? ” 

The ensign found that his watch had stopped, from not having been 
wound up. He uttered some pettish expressions at his own forget¬ 
fulness. f 

“ Sure it's only counting from the time your Honour's watch stopped,” 
said the corporal, “and that will give us the true time exactly? . . . .” 

But Trevor, albeit that he admired thb extraordinary confusion of 
ideas whicli had suggested to liis subaltern so novel a mode of ascer¬ 
taining the hour, had recourse to other means for satisfying his mind 
on that important point; and regarding the aspect of the heavens, he 
judged that the night was near its close. But the corporal formed his 
opinion from less scientific data. 

“ The morning can’t be far off,” he said, “ for the cold is always 
greatest just before sun-rise, and it nips my fingers just now so that 
I can liardly handle my fire-lock ; and I fancy 1 see a difference in 
the light yonder.” 

“ Now,” said the ensign, “ we have rested ourselves long enougli. 
Let us make another effort, and endeavour to surprise these rascals 
before the morning breaks.” 

“ I am ready, your Honour, to go to the end of the island, if it is 
.your Honours pleasure. 1 will just throw these loose boughs over 
the body, with your Honour’s leave, so that I may feel that I have done 
as I would be done by. No knowing whose turn it may hg next,” he 
added, as he cast some branches over the body — “ there,’ my man, 
that’s all we can do for you, and be thankful for that. You have 
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been a bad one in your time, I reckon: however, it’s all over now 5 
so better luck to you in another world. 

With this valedictory address, the corporal joined his officer, who 
was waiting for him at a few paces’ distance with a little impatience. 
nTlie two then proceeded onwards at a brisk pace. 

But Trevor soon found that to m&ke progress in the bush at night, 
without any prominent point for direction, was a more difficult task 
tlian he had anticipated. He had made his way through the opening 
pretty well, but tlicn he had the two sides of the hills to keep him 
riglit. Now that he was on level ground, amidst trees which prevented 
his view, and obliged to turn aside frequently to avoi(^the obstruc¬ 
tions in his way, he found that to make progress in the right direction 
under such circumstance was an impossible task. Besides, after about 
an Iiour’s toil, the moon’s light failed him, and they were left in 
almost completp darkness. Fearing therefore that he might be wan¬ 
dering from the very point which he desired to pursue, and that their 
attempt ill the dark was only so much labour losl, he came to a halt, 
and, wearied out with Iiis night’s march, threw himself on the grass. 

The corporal gladly followed his example; and for some time neither 
spoke, Trfivor being occupied with the most anxious fears for the 
safety of Helen, and the corporal being engaged in an abstruse mental 
problem as to how the victualling dcpaitment was to bo carried on. 
This interesting question, which always occupies so much of a soldier’s 
thoughts on active service, was the more pressing on the present oc¬ 
casion, as the corporal, from long habits of observation, and from 
certain admonitions of tlie inward man, became aware that it was a 
practical one, the solution of which could by no means be indefinitely 
postponed. And indeed Trevor, lover and enthusiast as he wa«, 
began to feel those symptoms of incipient craving for food which 
reminded him, that although mental ncsolution may do much in sup¬ 
porting fatigue, it is necessary t<f support the corporeal faculties 
by something more solid than such ethereal aliment. It was with 
heartfelt sympatliy, therefore, that he responded to an involuntary 
ejaculation which, in a moment of uncontrollable emotion at the idea 
of a beefsteak, escaped from the corporal, who had fallen into a dozing 
reverie: 

“ By the powers, wouldn’t I give one of those dollars for a mouth¬ 
ful ? We must look out for some game. — A cockatoo or a parrot 
would be better than nothing,” continued the corporal, becoming more 
excited. 

‘‘ This bush travelling,” said the ensign, “ is no easy matter. I 
wish wc had a compass with us; we shall get puzzled in the bush, I 
fear, without some guide to direct us.” 

“ Yom* Honour never was out on a bush campaign before ? ” 

“ Never: I have always had rather an inclination to explore the 
country, but I fear we are not well provided.” 

“ Ah ! it’s all very well to explore a country where there are plenty 
of farm-houses, and villages with inns and public-houses bandy; hut 
TJTptoriiJg m this country, your Honour, i^quite a different thing. It’s*- 
all a waste, and there is nothing to be got but what you bring down 
with powder and shot; and that’s a sad waste of ammunition when 
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§ »u hard natives and savages to provide against. But will your 
onour allow me to ask if it is your intention to seek for these bush¬ 
rangers all over the island P lt*8 hard to find a mah in the bush 
when he is' determmed to hide himself I ” 

** I will not stop till 1 have rescued the young lady,” replied Trevor 
with determination. ** But we mu!it hope that we shall come upon their 
ti^ck as soon os we have daylight to help us ; and four persons can¬ 
not move about even in the bush without leaving some marks of their 
steps behind them.”* 

** If .wc only had one of the natives to help us! ” said the corporal. 
< ** It's wonderful to see how those black fellows can track in the bush, 
where a whiie man can see nothing I ” ^ 

“ We must hope that wc shall have no occasion for that,” replied the 
ensign. “ I am strongly of opinion that these rascals are not foi* off. 
And sec — the daylight is coming. Do* you observe the faint glow 
in<1110 sky yonder ? That is the east; now we have a guide to the 
north-west. It was‘lucky that we stopped where we did. We were 
going quite out of our way.—Now to find the track.” 

“ If your Honour would allow me to give my advice,” said the 
corporal, “ it would be to find our way hack to the place that we 
started from ; I mean where the dead man lies by the hut of houghs. 
There we shall find the track, if there is any track to he found ; and 
when we are once on it, we can keep it. But if wc go towards the 
north-west from the spot where we are, wc may travel on all our 
lives and never come up with the enemy; for you see, sir, wc may 
be going to the north-west, and the enemy too, and yet wo may 
never hit on them, because wc arc marching side by side all the time.” 
“ In parallel lines,” said the ensign : “ I understand.” 

** The best line,” continued the corporal, “is to hein the same line 
as they arc, and then we may, stand a chance to come Uj(> to them, 
which wc might never do by the iines that your Honour speaks of.”' 

The nnsign tliought that his suhaltern’.|< advice was good ; and as 
the light of the morning was now increased sufficiently to enable 
tlicm to look about them, he lost no time in regaining the. spot from 
which they had wandered. The corporjd was not a little delighted, 
oil casting his eyes around him, to observe on the ground on which 
the unfortunate Jcrcmiali had been tem^rarily located the night 
before, a something which his foraging eye quickly detected to be, as 
he emphatically pronounced it, “ prog: ” and although it was in the 
form of two humble ship’s biscuits, a supply of which formed part of 
Jerry’s load, it was a prize under the circumstances of which both ho. 
and the ensign eagerly availed themselves. To add to their present 
good fortune, the corporal in a few painutes was able to moke out 
clearly the point from which the bushrangers had started when they 
left tlie place; which was in a different direction from that adopted 
by Trevor. 

Animated by the feeling of certainty of direction, which' has such 
an astonishing effect on the spirits in the bush, — while the contrary 
fear produces an oppression of the mind, and a confusixm of 
against which it is most difficult for tlie strongest mind to struggle 
and refreshed by the modicum of food which they had found so op¬ 
portunely, the corporal led the way, keeping his eye steadily fixed on 
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the track, which was here and there visible 5 while the 
at a short distance in his rear^ with his 

general aspect of the country, and eagerly listening for the^stighitot 
sound which might betray the vicinity of the en^y. , * 

In this way they proceeded rapidly for some miles without jaeeMg 
with anything in their CQurse, until they reached the borders, w a 
wide and 8t6ril6*looking plain, entirely bar© of trees, which steetened 
out to the base of a high hill beyond. They looked to the pght and 
to the left, but they could see nothing. The tr^ek, however, evid^tly 
pointed to the opposite hill; and the corporal and his officer, girding 
up their loins, prepared to traverse the dreary expan^^well aware 
that in their passage they would form conspicuous moving objects to 
the view of any one on the eminence beyond; and that, if the 
rangers were not too far Advanced to catch sight of them, they would 
become aware of pursuers being on their track. 

“ It can’t be helped,” said the corporaW “ that cunning rascal, 
Mark Brandon, seems to liave chosen this way on purpose that ho 
might have the opportunity of seeing what was behind him. I’ll bo 
bound ho is^ on the liill yonder, watching us all the time. If we were 
standing on that height we should be able to see ourselves on tbis 
bare place as plain as can be!” 

“ Let us make haste then,” said Trevor; “ that hill cannot bo more 
than a mile off. We may come up with him yet.” 

** Distances deceive in the bush,” quietly repl^pd the coi’poral. “ But 
I will not fail, your Honour, depend on it, now or any time. But 
that Mark Brandon is not easily to he outwitted. We must cau¬ 
tious not to lose the track. I must ask your^Honour to keep at h little 
distance behind; for nothing distracts more than two going abreast. 
If your Honour will try to keep a straight line to the hill yonder, while 
I look for thft tracks, we shall have ^le* better chance between us of 
keeping the line, so ns not to lose time j and time is everything jiow. 

“ Stop,” exclaimed the cnlign ; “ stand still: there they i^c! but 
wc were going wrong. Ivook there — to the right. Now, by George I 
wc have them in sight, and it’s a fair run for it.” , i,. 1 . 

“Where?” said the corporal, looking round, and handling his 

firelock. 

■ “ There! — to the right. Run your eyes along the ground in the 
direction of my fowling-piece.” 

• “ I see !” said the corporal 5 “but.” 

“ How many of them do you see ? I fancy I can see only two. 

“ There are only two,” said the corporal, with his eyes attentively 

fixed on the object;—“but.I thought so — they are moving 

now.” 

“Which way?” 

“ It matters little to us,” replied the corporal, grounding his fire¬ 
lock, “ which way they are moving; but I should like to get within 
shot; for it is said that their fat is the best thing in the world to 
heal wounds^’ 

‘‘n^TTeTTfatl whose fat?” • 

“Emu fat, your Honour. Those are two emus that you see yonder. 
They deceive one at first, in the distance; but when they begin to 
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move, their long legs tell what they are. They say a plume of emu's 
feathers is wortli something in England, I don’t know whether they 
are good eating; though 1 have heard, I think, that their flesh is 
something like beef. , At any rate, broiled emu would be better than 
nothing, just now.” « 

“ "We must not think of eating or drinking till we have come up 
with the bushrangers. But if you could near one of them, and eould 
knock him down with the butt end of your musket without losing any 
time, I see no objection to that.” 

“ Get near them! your Honour: why, thiy are the shyest birds in 
nature, and'it’s u hard matter to run them down on horseback. And 
they always take to the mountains when they are pursued. It’s of 
no use thinking of them; so now for anotlier march across this plain. 
There’s one good thing about it — there’s no deml timber, and no big 
loose stones lying about, that worry one so in many places. We must 
keep a sharp look-out, your Honour, when we near the foot of the hill, 
for it will be easy for those blackguards, if they arc there, to pick us 
off as we arc coming up. The sooner we arc over this plain the 
better.” • 

“Go on, then,” said Trevor, “and put your best leg foremost, 
corporal, for something tells me that before long we shall come up 
with the rascals.” 

“If we do come up with them,** said the corporal, handling his 
musket viciously, “it shall be a bad day for them or for me ! They 
shan’t say that I have had this march for notliing.” 

After this professional exclamation the corporal kept silence, being 
busily engaged in following the track; and the two wayfarers con¬ 
tinued their march over the plain at a pace which showed that, not¬ 
withstanding their previous fatigue and scanty refreshment, neither 
their courage nor their strength^flagged in their spirited enterprise. 

CHAPTEE XXX. 

THE rEECIPICE. 

The corporal guessed right when ho conjectured that Mark Brandon 
was on the look out on the high hill in the distance; but he was far 
from divining the ulterior object of the wily bushranger in taking a 
route which lie had chosen for the purpose of better baffling Lis 
pursuers. 

When he had committed that decisive act, the night before, and 
with his fowling-piece presented at his remaining associate, with liis 
Anger on the trigger of the second barrel, had offered him, in a tone 
determined but conciliatory, “ peace or war,” the fellow-ruffian, taken 
by surprise, and without the possibility of effectual resistance, could 
do nothing but submit. Mark, however, modulated the tones of his 
voice so os to convey his own desire for peace; and as it was in his 
power, by a slight motion of his finger, to render it a mattw of indif- 
ferenep which way he was answered, his comrade could n^TJut con¬ 
sider that he was in some degree beholden to him for the life which it 
w^s iu Brandon's power to take without parley on the instant. 
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Besides, the coarse and brutal Grougb, who had nothing but his 
animal strength to rely on, was by no means inclined to quarrel with 
one on whose wit and contrivance he depended for escape from the 
colony. It was with undisguised satisfaction, therefore, that he re¬ 
ceived this earnest of his comrade’s especial good will towards him in 
particular; and he expressed his acquiescence in Brandon’s little 
arrangement in respect to the defunct Swindell with characteristic 
disregard, as to there being one more or less in the world, so long as 
tlie latter part of the hypothesis did not regard himself. 

D-n the fool,” he said, “ it was no more than he deserved; 

what was the use of quarrelling, when they ought to htfng together, 
and stand by one anotlier; and ns to the gal, lie was ready, he said, 
if Mark would only say tlic word, to cut her windpipe, and have done 
with her, for she was only an encumbrance in the bush; and that 
would be tlic bfist way of settling the matter; for he had always re- 
mai’kcd, he emphatically averred, that wlicrevcr•there was a woman 
there was sure to be mischief,'and especially where there was only 
one among three, whicli was always certain to give rise to words, even 
among the*bcst friends ; and so that the shortest way was to get rid 
of her ; ” and saying this, he made a step or two towards the hut, look¬ 
ing at Brandon, and with the same sort of air as a man would have 
about to kill a sheep. 

But Mark, with a confidential wink, took him aside, and in a 
whisper explained to him that it was important that Helen’s life 
should be spared, in order that she might be made use of as a hostage 
to be played oft* in their operations against the Major, He said that 
fathers sometimes had the most extraordinary afi'ection for their 
daughters; and that no doubt, in tlic present case, the Major would 
offer them a large sum to restore tlic girl*; but that lus intention was 
to insist on his placing a boat at their disposal, well provided and 
stored, in whicli they could^make their escape, as the condition for 
the restoration of Lis daughter. 

To this project, which struck him os a remarkably clever one, and 
altogether worthy of the reputation of Mark, as being up to more 
dodges than any government-man in the colony, G rough at onco 
assented, with enthusiastic expressions of approbation. But he thought, 
ho said, and this opinion he expressed aloud, in order that the party 
concerned might have the full comfort of its suggestion, “ that there - 
was no use at all in keeping ‘ that fat little man,’ meaning Jeremiah, 
any longer, for he only ate their grub, and tired them to look after; 
and that a stick with his knife—for it was a pity to waste powder and 
shot in the bush —would put an end to that trouble, in a way,” as he 
expressed it, “comfortable to the gentleman and to themselves.” 

To this, lyiark said he had no objection, and that his comrade 
might gratify himself in that trifling matter according to his own 
fancy; but he recommended him to postpone the pleasui*e until the 
gentleman had don^his work, and had carried the stores with which 
he.4uasUadeft to the place of their concealment. « 

The unhappy Jeremiah, who, although Bound and gagged, was not 
deaf, and who had the satisfaction of ovorheai'ing the amiable conver¬ 
sation of the two bushrangers concerning himself, expressed his 
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personal disinclination to the arrangement by deep deprecatory 
groans, and by various convulsive rollings and tumblings on the 
grass, expressive of the emotions to which he was unable to give 
vent in language, and which the facetious Grough, softened by his 
conference with Brandon, goodhVimouredly checked by a little knock 
on Jerry’s head with the butt-end of his musket, bidding him be quiet, 
and thank his store that he had gentlemen to deal with, and not 
to frighten the kangaroos with his noises.” 

But Helen’s mind was strangely disturbed with the recent catas¬ 
trophe, and^by the words uttered by Mark Brandon at the close of 
the altercation with the murdered Swindell, which more strongly 
than ever confirmed her in the opinion that she possessed a power 
over the bushranger, which she might be oble to use to the advan¬ 
tage of herself and her helpless companion in distress. It seemed 
clear to her that Brandon, in order to save her from tlic violence of the 
ruffian whom ho hah slain, had not scrupled to add murder to his other 
crimes in her defence, and for her sake! And this desperate act she 
considered could not but argue that Brandon's—what should she call 
it ? — “ desire to stand favourably in her opinion ” had led him to sacri¬ 
fice one of his comrades; thereby reducing his strength, and lessening 
his chances of success against the attack of his pursuers, who she 
had no doubt were on tbeir track. It was also breaking faith with 
his comrades, rendering himself, as she hoped, suspected by the other, 
and liable to suflor by*tlio same treachery whicli he had jr/./jtised. — 
Still it was clearly iii her defence that he had exposed himself to 
these risks — as she fiattcred herself; and she beguiled herself with 
the hope that, having this clue to the bushranger’s motives, and this 
hold, as she thought, on hi| actions, she should be able to turn him to 
her own purposes, and persuade him to set her free. She also set her 
wits to work to engage him to %ct free Mr. Silliman, with whose aid 
she trusted she could not only offer »more effectual resistance to 
violence, if violence should be offered, but perhaps even be enabled to 
overpower the two bushrangers at some unguarded moment, and so 
escape! 

Such were the i*apid thoughts which passed through her mind, as 
Mark approached her, after his brief conference with his unskilled 
but sturdy comrade. 

Before Mark addressed her, ho waited to hoar her speak, in order 
that ho might judge, either by the words that fell from her, or the 
tone in which they were uttered, of the mind and temper of the 
speaker. But in this expectation he was disappointed. Helen waited 
for liim to begin. Ho was obliged, therefore, to say something; 
but be commenced with what lawyers call a “ fishing ” observation : 

“ This is a rough deed for a lady to witness. Miss Horton.” 

Helen, having in her mind her own plans, made answer with as 
much composure as she could assume. 

«It is a dreadful deed!—But at least I haVe to t^ank you for 
preventing the insult which that wretch contemplated.” .. * 

“ All right,” said Brandon to himself. Then, as if penetrated with 
the extent^ of the risk which he had run for her sake, he continued : 

“ It was a dreadful deed, Miss Horton, and a desperate pne j but 
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there waa no other wa 7 of saving you. Had I been thinking of 
myself more than others,” he added, ** 1 should not have given my 
enemies the opportunity of adding that which might be construed 
into the crime of murder to the other excesses of which necessity has 
made me guilty. Might 1 hop<f that Miss Horton would bear 
favourable testimony to my motives, should this act be at any time 
brought against me ? ” 

“ It is of little use to talk to me of my testimony, while I am a 
prisoner iu your power, with ray hands hound thus,” said Helen, 
making an impatient movement with her arms. 

I am now able to fulfil my promise, and to release them,”said Mark, 
cutting the cords with his knife; “ and 1 sincerely wish. Miss Horton, 
it was in my power to release you entirely, as easily as I now cut 
your painful bonds — not less painful for me to witness than for you 
to hear.” 

“ But. wliat prevents you ? ” said Helen, hope*glowing in her heart, 
and already contemplating flight j “ you would be sure of the gratitude 
of my father and of myself; and if any intercession with the Govern¬ 
ment, on his part, could avail in obtaining your pai’don 1 am suro 
it would be strenuously exercised in return for your protection of 
me.” She used the Avord “protection” designedly, with the hope 
that it would stir up and aliment the desire which she felt the 
bushranger had, to be well thought of by her. But she was over¬ 
matched in her feminine cunning on this 'point by the masculine 
duplicity of her antagonist. 

It was Brandon’s object to carry her far into the interior, to some 
spot Avherc he should be secure from pursuit $ and under such circum¬ 
stances, he had little doubt but he should be able to master her to his 
wishes : but he Avas well aware that, Awithout her own consent, it would 
be impossible to force hei* much further forward, as the labour and 
the delay of carrying her ^n a litter through the bush would allow 
time for any pursuers on his track to come up with them. It was 
necessary therefore that she should be deluded into accompanying 
them; and with this view he thought he conld not do better than 
deceive her by the same tale with which he had cajoled the brute 
Grough, Avhich indeed Avas a plausible one enough, and adapted to 
the enticing of her to accompany him in his progress onwards Avith- 
out opposition. For he could not disguise from liimself, that with a« 
girl of Helen’s turn of mind, high spirited, as she Avas, any suspicion 
of his own ulterior designs might tempt lier to resist on the spot, 
and to sacrifice her own life, rather than allow herself to be removed 
to a greater distance from the chance of succour. 

He told her the same tale, therefore, which he had invented for 
his undiscerning comrade, not without some remote and vague idea 
of caiTying it at some future time into effect, after he had accom¬ 
plished his other purposes. And this plan seemed the more sincere 
to Helen, as it squared with the known desire of Brandon to escape 
*Arair te island; and in the innocence her mind she Avas far fro»» 
having any idea of the extent of duplicity and villainy of which such 
a man was capable. But Avith a view of testing his sincerity still 
further, and with the design to furnish help for her o^n escape, as 
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well as tliat of her companion in misfortune, she proposed to the 
bushranger to unbind hlr. Silliman’s hands, and to release him from 
the gag in his mouth. 

To this also Brandon assented, as he had already determined to 
do so in order to enable Jerry *co travel with his load the faster; 
although he took care to pretend that it was entirely in deference to 
Miss Horton’s wishes tliat he consented to make the concession. 

“ It is necessary, now,” said Mark, “ that we should seek for some 
place of sccjorer retreat than this, from which we can treat with 
. safety with your father ; and if, as you assure me, there is no doubt 
of his complying with my conditions, your captivity will not be long. 
And, indeed, I begin to be ashamed that it has taken place at all; but 
if Miss Horton will condescend to reflect on the condition of my 
wretclied bondage in this countiy, innocent as I am of all crime, 
except such as I have committed with her own knowledge, ^—if it can 
be considered a crinlb for a man unjustly condemned to endeavour to 
recover his liberty, — she will allow* some excuse, perhaps, for the 
offence whicli I have involuntarily committed against herself, and of 
which necessity alone has been the unhappy cause.” 

“ What will happen,” asked Helen, “ if 1 determine to remain hero ? ” 

‘‘ My comrade Grough, I fear, and indeed 1 have no doubt, would 
force you to go forward, by means which you could not resist — un¬ 
less,” he said, “ you would have me add another death to tlxis night’s 
account.” 

Hellen shuddered at this suggestion of further slaughter : besides, 
she trusted that she should have more opportunities of escape in 
motion than in resting where she was, and especially with a friend 
devoted to her interests and liberty in the person of Mr. Silliman; and 
seeing that it would be vain tQ,dcsist, and that her best course was to 
feign an indificrcncc as to her being taken further wliich she did not 
feel, she signified her consent, asking oi^y for a few minutes’ longer 
repose, in order the better to recruit her strength by travel. This 
interval she employed in tracing with her blood, by means of a pin, 
those words on the glove which was fortunately discovered by Trevor. 

The previous talk of the two men who had borne her for some 
miles on the way before they reached the scene of these transactions, 
had mode her acquainted with the intention of the bushranger to 
retreat north-west into the interior, a part of the country with which 
the settlers were entirely unacquainted. She would not divest her 
mind of the conviction that her friends, when they discovered her 
abduction, would take immediate measures to follow to her rescue; 
and it was tliis hope that enabled her to support herself, and to pre¬ 
serve the equilibrium of her mind, under circumstances so trying and 
fearful to a young and delicate girl, on whom barm or insult had never 
before fallen. 

In the mean time Brandon talked with Grough, taking core to instil 
into him tlxe vital importance of preventing the girl’s escape, and of 
^*he necessity of taking her along with them unharmed^ as.Jio 
endeavoured to make the insensible brute understand, without insult, 
in order to insure the compliance of her father with the conditions of 
her release I at the same time impressing on him the necessity of his 
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so comporting himself^ without pi*ocecding to actual violence, as to 
strike a terror into the girl, in order to urge.her forward as fast as 
possible, and to intimidate her from attempting to escape. 

With all these instructions the obedient Grough expressed his 
utmost willingness to comply, being not only congenial with his pwn 
tastes and habits, but necesst^ for the success of the ultimate design 
of Mark, whicli Grough felicitated himself on seeing through with an 
acuteness which almost equalled Mark’s own prolific invention in plots 
and stratagems. In good humour, therefore, with himself and tlio 
state of their affairs, he gave Helen to understand that the musket. 
which he carried was loaded with two bolls, wliich it wasliis intention, 
he said, instantly to discharge‘through her head if she did not im¬ 
mediately ** stir her stumps ” and give no trouble. 

Mark Brandon, in the mean time, having released Jeremiah from 
Ills fetters, and having intimated to him, though in more polite terms, 
his own determination to tho same effect, that Ifumiliatcd gentleman, 
somewhat reanimated by the jclease of his hands and mouth, re¬ 
loaded himself with his burdens with a most pains-taking alacrity, 
and stood* ready, as submissive as the beast of burdeiL to which 
Grough compared him. 

As they were about to start, Grough hailod^Brandon: 

1 say, Mark, where are tho dollars which that fool Swindell had 
with him ? Why, wc are almost as big fools as he to go away with¬ 
out ’em.” • 

“No, no!” said Mark, who, as he used to boast, never “gave away 
a chance.” “ If we take his dollars, it will bo said that we killed him 
to rob him. Now I call this young lady and this worthy gentleman to 
witness that ho met with his death by his own fault, in attempting a 
most atrocious violence; and, in shqjrt, that he was killed in s^- 
defence.” • 

“ Well,” said Grough, “^ust as you like. No matter how ho was 
killed, to my mind: he is dead, sure enough. But I must do you 
the justice to say, Mark, that a cleaner shot I never saw! Why he 
died, as one may sec, all in a hurry, without having time to say good¬ 
bye to any one! More fool lie for tempting it!” 

With this valedictory epigraph on his deceased companion, the 
ruffian gave a hint with the end of his musket to bis prisoner to move 
on; and the bushranger gently propelling Jerry with a similar inti- < 
mation, the party resumed their ffight into the bush. 

Their progress, at night, was unavoidably slow; and Brandon was 
careful not to hurry Helen too fast, as he wished to reserve ier 
strength until tho daylight when it would be more available, and 
when he should be able by a survey of the country to choose the 
course that seemed best for penetrating into that part of tho interior. 
Ho did not care much for the delay; as he knew very well that the 
advance of a pursuing party, if there was any»party on their track, 
which he had little fear of, must inevitably be slower than bisjown, 
inasmufih aC& they would be obliged to walk more leisurely, in orde]^ 
to preserve the track, should they chancc\o find it, and to pause also 
occasionally to recover it when lost. 

After he had proceeded a few miles, therefore, he halted and waited 
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for the dawn of da^, to continue their flight. In this also he had the 
advantage of pursuers; for the faint light which is sufficient to allow 
a party to run away, is not enough for those who pursue; as it is 
necessary for the latter to be able to see, not only the general face of 
tlie x!ountry, but the particular ihai’ks of the passage of those whom 
they are following. 

But Mark Braiulon wa.q not at all uneasy on that point. He was 
well acquainted with the difficulty of tracking travellers in the bush, 
in dry weather especially; and he liad no suspicion of the clue which 
. the ready-wi^tted Helen had the ingenuity to devise for directing the 
course of her friends in pursuit. In this the bushranger, with all his 
cunning, failed to be a match for a feeble girl, who, relying on the 
promptitude of her father and her lover, was able to bear her present 
fate with a hrmness which deceived the bushranger^ and which he 
ascribed to a sort of iiulifFerenee on her part, which sometimes pleased 
and sometimes puzz'led him; but which was, in fact, owing to her 
strong reliance on her own courage *and her own resources, and the 
speedy succour which she exx)ectcd from those who she was sure 
would sacrifice their lives, if necessary, to save her. 

As soon, therefore, as the first dawn of day spread sufficient light 
over the ground to enable them to pick their steps, the bushranger 
announced that it was necessary that they should proceed ; and Helen, 
trusting that some lucky chance, now that her hands were free, would 
enable her to efiect escape, and desirous of blinding her perse¬ 
cutors by the semblance of a ready acquiescence in their commands, 
at once obeyed. As to poor Jeremiah, he had nothing to do but to 
comply at once with the hint of the brutal Grough, who, poking him 
up with his musket, signified to him that it was time for him to rise 
from the grass and take up hio load again. As to any resistance on 
his part, the horrible sight of the ruffian’s loaded musket, and the 
vividness of Jerry’s fears, which mada him fancy that he could 
actually see the cartridge with the ball at the top of it, ready to be 
shot out at the bottom of tlic barrel, put any such attempt entirely 
out of the question! But as he stole a doleful glance at Helen, whom 
Brandon sedulously kept at some distance from him, she gave him a 
look which seemed to imply that she was not without hope in the 
midst of their difficulties. In what that hope consisted he did not 
know; but there was a something in Helen’s eye which indicated re¬ 
solution and a sort of tnumph, and which so elated him in his misery, 
tba|, in the exuberance of his sudden joy, he gave a sort of caper, 
much to the astonishment of Grough, who declared, that os the man 
was so fresh, lie could carry a little more, and immediately added to 
Jerry’s load his own knapsack, which, from the fear of overloading 
their package-horse, he had hitherto carried on his own shoulders. 
Thus admonished to conceal in future any outward exhibition of his 
feelings, the luckless Jerry trudged sadly forward, preceded by Grough 
and Helen, and followed by Brandon, who from time to time incited 
‘^lim to move on faster by well-timed hints of his comr^e’ffmnscru'^ 
pulous ferocity, and now and then throwing a little encouragement 
into his words, by protesting that the term of Jerry’s labours was fast 
approaching^ and that then he would have nothing to do but to enjoy 
himself and study the botany of the country. 
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la this waj they made their way through a dense forest, from 
which they emerged into an open plain. Had Brandon been aware ' 
that pursuers were so close behind him, he would not have risked dis¬ 
covery by venturing over a space on which he would bo sure to be 
seen by any one in his rear. But depending on having so taken his 
course as to have baffled ids enemies, he went boldly on, making, as 
hia point, for a high hill on the other aide of the plain, from the 
summit of which he calculated he should be able to obtain an exten¬ 
sive view of the country beyond. 

In their passage over the Hat and monotonous waste, Helen watched* 
for an opportunity to make some mark, or to leave some trace of their 
road, to those who might be in pursuit; but in vain ; she was so closely 
followed by Grough, and she felt that Brandon had his eye so con¬ 
stantly upon ^cr, that she could contrive no expedient without be¬ 
traying her purpose, of indicating her route. ^ 

But on arriving at the base of the hill, which was thinly covered 
with stunted-looking trees, kUbwn by the name of the she-oak, she 
pretended to stumble with fatigue, and catching hold of a fragile 
branch, she broke it off in her fall. Mark Brandon was quickly at 
her side, with many expressions of concern at her accident, which she 
ascribed to her excessive fatigue, which made her feel faint. 

Mark immediately promised tliat they should rest as soon as they 
had proceeded a short distance the ascent, and resuming his place 
near Jerry, left her to the superintendence oY his fellow, adhering in 
this respect to the system wliich he had laid down for himself, nevei* 
to appear near Helen in a position which implied his personal coercion 
of her, and which therefore could not fail to be offensive, and to dis* 
gust her with his presence. 

Thus compelled and urged by the uhccremomous promptings of the 
unpitiable Grough, she continued Her weary course, holding the stick 
which she had snapped from the tree carelessly in her hand, and con¬ 
triving to break off small pieces os she went on, which she dropped 
on the ground. In this way they slowly climbed the liill, until at 
last they gained the summit, when, at the command of Brandon, her 
conductor stopped; and, to the indnitc satisfaction of Jerry, the bush¬ 
ranger announced that it was his pleasure that they should rest there 
for some time, in order that Miss Horton might recover from her 
fatigue. In pursuance of this intention, Mark immediately proceede^ 
to cut down, with an axe which he carried, some of the boughs of the 
few trees whicli were scattered here and there near the top of the 
hill, and with which lie rapidly and skilfully constructed a tcniporaiy 
hut, in which ho invited Helen to repose herself. He next made a 
selection from the provisions carried by Jerry, which he offered for 
her refreshment, and which Helen, who was intent on escape, gladly 
accepted. 

Brandon then began to examine carefully the appearance of the 
surrounding country, which his elevated position enabled , him to do 
‘with advantage; and he noted especially all conspicuous objcctff 
towards the north-west, observing by the compass, with which he had 
taken care to provide himself from the Mayor's cabin Jji the brig, 
their relative points and bearings, os it was in that direction that he 
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intended to bend liis steps; not only because it was tbe interior of 
the island, but because it was a part of the country untravelled, and 
unknown to any but a few of the prisoners of the crown, who im¬ 
parted the secret of their information to the select only among them¬ 
selves, for the purpose of availing themselves of its localities on 
occasions such as the present. 

The aspect of the country which the bushranger surveyed was, 
indeed, romantic in the extreme. Diversified by low undulating hills 
and plains, and interspersed with clumps of trees, the scene resembled 
■ a gentleman’s park; while the height from which he looked down on 
it, concealed its roughness and general character of solitude and de¬ 
solation. But it was not the beauties of nature, or the romance of 
landscape, which it was the present business of Brandon to study, llis 
only desire was to ascertain wliat tiers of hills lay beyond him, and 
the openings wliich appeared in them fur the passage of his party to 
the districts on their'othcr side. Having ascertained this point to liis 
satisfaction, he next turned his attentien to the examination of the 
difliculties and obstacles wliich intervened. He observed, stretching 
to the north, and losing itself in a circuitous course to the south-by¬ 
west, a narrow glistening line, which he was aware indicated water, 
and which he judged must be a ratlicr considerable river. This river 
lay between him and the distant tier of hills, through an opening in 
which it was his object to penetrate; but as he could not sec how to 
avoid it, he was obliged •to trust to his own ingenuity to cross it safely, 
taking care only to choose as his line of route a way as far to the 
northward as possible, without interfering too much with bis direct 
course; as he knew that the nearer he went to the river’s source, the 
narrower would be the stream, and the more easy to be passed over ; 
while towards the coast, to the south, it would naturally become 
broader and broader, till it empti«4 itself into the sea. Having com¬ 
pleted his survey to his satisfaction, and fanned the plan of his future 
route distinctly in his mind, he threw himself on the ground. 

The wearied Jeremiah, exhausted with the weight of his afilictions, 
and of the heavy load of stores and provisions which he had borne so 
far, had sunk into a profound sleep, in which he had been quickly 
followed by the other bushranger; but Brandon, notwithstanding 
that fatigue and the necessity of constant watchfulness weighed 
• heavily on him, did not dai'C to close his eyes. But finding, after 
some Uttlo time, that the desire of sleep was beginning to overcome 
his senses, he suddenly and with an effort arose, and commenced 
pacing up and down at some distance, but within view of Helen’s 
temporary habitation; sometimes taking a view of the country in tbe 
distance, and sometimes scanning the plain over which he had lately 
passed. Although he had no fear of being tracked and followed, not 
having any suspicion of Helen’s significant hints for the information 
of her friends, he did not fail to keep a look-out in his rear, in pur¬ 
suance of his favourite maxim. On a sudden, as he threw his glance 
««ver the hare plain behind him, he saw, or thought hb sow, some 
moving objects; but whether they were emus, or whether they were 
natives, he could not at that distance distinguish; but he kept his 
eyes fixed oh them steadily. 
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Helen also, who was on the alert, had already obserred through 
the boughs of her hut two specks moving on the plain beneath the 
hill, and which her heart at once told her were friends coming to her 
rescue. In the eagerness of her joy, she ran out of her hut to the 
edge of the hill, which in that direction was nearly perpendicular, 
and with clasped hands and strained eyes gazed on the living atoms 
on the earth’s surface, which by almost imperceptible degrees con¬ 
tinued to advance. 

At that moment the bushranger caught the expression of wild joy 
which was visible in her looks; and there was a something in her, 
eye which conveyed to him the idea that there was scftne secret in¬ 
telligence, though by what means he was utterly at a loss to imagine, 
between his captive and the living creatures which he now made out 
to be human beings, who were following in his track. Seizing Helen 
by the arm wHh Ins left hand, and pointing to the suspicious objects 
with his fowling-picce, which he held extended an liis right, ho asked 
in a tone of strong but‘restrai4ed passion: — 

Miss Horton, what do you know of those two men whom I see 
on our track ? Have you betrayed me ? Speak, girl! As you value 
your life, do you know them?” 

As he pronounced these words, he shook Helen with convulsive 
passion, as ho held her in his powerful grasp, totter^g on the edge of 
the precipice. 
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Jive years utter barrister^ and continuing that time in exercises of 
learning ; also that none shall plead before justices of assize, unless 
alWed in the courts at 'Westminster, or allowed hj the justices of 
assize." Time, however, in liis progress, appears to have rendered 
this rule also ineffective in its prpbable design of stemming the rising 
current, if we may judge from an order made in Michaelmas Term, 
1558, which really seems to have originated in a kind of frantic 
desperation at the increasing numbers of the elect,” in spite of 
rules enacted to diminisli them. 

This order forbade all utter barristers from pleading until they 
were of twehje years standing, except those tlicn in council with 
their clients on business begun; ” when tlierefore we remember tliat, 
at the time, seven or eight years’ preliminary attendance at an Inn 
was required before the party could begin to take a ‘‘ standing,” or, in 
other words, before he could bo called, we shall lind a freshman, 
to use a college expaession, when this order was first promulgated, had 
a prospect of waiting twenty years before he could benefit by his 
labours; a procrastination enough in all conscience to daunt the most 
determined adventurers, and thus to lessen their number^ and, by so 
doing, to make the bar sufficiently exclusive for those then in prac¬ 
tice. a posteriori, however, as well as from the nature of the 

rqlc, which was calculated to defeat itself, I should say the attention 
paid to it was not of long duration, for* in 1635 another order was 
issued to the Middle; Temple, and, no doubt, to the other Inns, 
though the fact does not specially appear, that none should be called 
under “ eight years continuance, and such as have kept exercises in 
the House; ” and that no utter barrister should practise at tlie Barr, 
until of three years’ standing ; ” thus reducing the whole period from 
admission tf> practice about four years below that directed by the 
order of dizabeth, wliich preceded it. A curious notice was ac¬ 
cordingly published by the Benchers, which naively stated that “ to 
restrain the too early practice of younj barristers, wkieh suit not so 
well unto these times, the Masters of - the Bench enjoin c\ery utter 
barrister not to presume to take upon him to practise in any of the 
courts at Westminster, before hS have been full three years at the 
barr at least. Neither do they intena to call any to the barr here¬ 
after, other than such as liave been their full time, and arc otherwise 
qualified thereunto.” 

Why tlie ‘‘ practice of young barristers ” should not “ suit so well 
unto these times,” that tliey should be subjected to a delay of even 
three years before entering on their vocation, is no where very ex- 
plidtl^ set forth. We must take the faction the statement, and resort 
to conjecture for the reason of it. We may then find matter of 
belief that all the orders restricting the commencement of a barrister’s 
practico wero founded on the same motive, operating perhaps more 
on the last occasion, when the dissensions between Charles L 
subject were fast vcrgiiig on civil war, to the great detri- 
ineh't-ef business. Counsel, I suspect, at each period, were increas¬ 
ing faster than the profits^ and it therefore behoved those who preceded 
tliem tQ the competition whicli threatened to divide their emolu¬ 
ments;. And this they could not better effect than by delaying the 
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expected competitors on their course. Such could only be the efiect 
of these restricting regulatioils, and such, therefore,’ we may reason¬ 
ably suppose to have been the object of not allowing barristers to 
practise immediately aftei* their call. That they failed in their pur¬ 
pose is evidenced by the succession and variation of them. This 
order was the last of the kind, for from that time they have not been 
renewed. 

• I cannot refrain from alluding also to the vast difference between 
the duties and expenses incurred by the barrister of the present, com¬ 
pared with one of a former day, in regard to his Inn. Let his yearly • 
dues, amounting from one to three pounds, be paid, he need not again 
enter the hall, or if he do, no more is required of him than to defray 
the expenses of any commons he may keep as a barrister. I must, 
however, except the Inner Temple, so far as it preserves the recollec¬ 
tion of one of^he ancient customs, that of requiring a barrister, ac¬ 
cording to seniority, to attend one of the Inns of*Chancery belonging 
to it, tliere to lecture on some, few points, either in person, or by a 
deputy, the subject of the lecture being sent two days previously to 
the treasurer’s office. Of course fees are payable on this odKfasion, 
amounting to about dvo guineas, but twenty potinds, it seems, will 
purchase an entire exemption from the office of reader. The esti¬ 
mation in which this single demonstration of intellect is held by tiie 
benchers is amply shown in this, that if the party prefer to deliver 
the lecture, and thus to save the difference, hcitwill be escorted, after 
dinner^ to the Inn where lie is to hold forth—not by any members of 
that body, not by a retinue of barristers, nor, as might naturally be 

supposed, by students, but by-the butler and chief porter I 

These eminent individuals are his sole attendants, and I have known 
them compose almost lus only audicneq. No wonder that these lec¬ 
tures arc distinguished by their rarity, and that the commutations for 
a due outnumber them. But, with the exception of this reminis¬ 
cence, the utter barrister is very differently situated to his predeces¬ 
sors before the Commonwealth. They were subject, for many years 
after their call, to a variety of costly obligations. Their mootings 
and exercises before the members of their respective Inns were con¬ 
tinual. An order of Elizabeth required a case to be argued by each 
mess every evening. The barrister appointed in those times to be a 
reader delivered lectures to the students of the minor Inns, and super- * 
intended their exercises. That post, however, was far from being 
lucrative; for, rated as one of great honour and dignity, which 
required to be well supported, it often entailed enormous expenses on 
the holder of it, in consequence of the feasts and entertainments ex¬ 
pected of him for the credit of the Inns, amounting sometimes, accord¬ 
ing to Stow, to £1000 of the currency of the period when he lived. 
The reader who failed to signalise hinjself by his liberality on the^ 
occasions was, no doubt, reputed as a lord mayor or sheriff of London 
would be who omitted to cultivaffe the corporate taste according to 
cpstom; it is*equally prohablO, therefore, that, like them, no one was.^ 
chosen os reader whose coat, to use the Iftnguage of lago, was not' 

“ well lined.” The difference between the condition of an ancient 
and a modem barrister will thus be sufficiently apparent * 

VOTBMBXR, 1845. —KO. V. VO^ IT. H IT 
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Well, this quondam student may now assume the wig and gown. 
Ha! that wig; it reminds mo that I should say something about it; 
ai?d, indeed, about the whole costume of our bar, before considering 
him in lus new character of Imrristcr. 

Many persons arc at first apt (I have met only one or two that 
were not) to view the wig and bands, as well as the gown, as ancient 
emblems of a British advo<iutc. Unprofessional readers may there¬ 
fore be excused the mistake, when the more literate have, and do, 
labour under it; not so much fi'om ignorance as ahc<*r forgetfulness 
that the modern capital disfigurement of a counsel is altogether of 
modern date, — that, in fact, the bar liavo merely rctainod one of the 
oddest and most extraordinary fashions that ever prevailed amongst 
any people, long after its rejection by the commonalty, the first wig, 
by the way, on record in Kngland, being tliat worn by King Henry 
tlie Kiglith’s f(»ol, Saxon !—A glance at the portraits of our legal sages 
at ditferent periods ^ill j>rovc that a considerable time elapsed before 
they thought of enshrouding their wisdom in wigs, without reference 
to antiquarian writers. Coke, Hale, and othei’s will be found wearing 
the simple coif of the sergeant.* The counsellor wore oft his head a 
cap, formerly like a high hat without a rim, and latterly lower in the 
crown. When this, certainly more elegant head-dress, was superseded 
by its uncouth successor, is not very clear. The writer of “ The 
Memoirs of an Old Wig,” a little brochure published in 1815, fixed 
the period as 1660; hut the portraits of wigless .‘udges flourishing 
considerably after that date suggest a mistake on his jmrt, especially 
as he quotes no authority for his statement, for it is hardly to 
be supposed that while the judges retained the cap the bar should 
tlescrt it. Again, the gossij)ing diary writers of the day, such as 
Pepys and Evelyn, make nofmention of the S])ecial adoption of the. 
wig by the courts or a(lvocat(*Sf though they treat us to details of 
their visits to Westminster Hall on varij^us iiitei’esting occasions ami 
other matters.+ Besides, I (piestion if the present bar wig was known 
at the time, for tlie portrait of the former writer, by Sir Godfrey 
Kncller, which we may regard as illustrating the prevailing costume, 
represents him in a long peruke, almost identical with that now worn 

* These serjeant counters/’ as they were anciently called, says Sir Henry 
Chaunccy, “ lielng clerks or religious men, were bound by their order to shave 
their heads; they M'cre for decency allowed to cover their bald pates with a coif, 
which was a thin linen cover for the head, gatliercd together in the form of a skull¬ 
cap or helmet, by which tlie serjeants-atdaw are known who are of the highest 
degree in our law. The word coifa cometh from the French word coife or coeffe, 
otherwise »coffion. These coifs were soon after turned into coifs of white silk, 
whence these serjeant counters or pleaders wore called MerjtanU of the coiftt and 
every serjeant was clothed in a long priest-like robe, with a cape about his shoul¬ 
ders furred with lambskin, and a hoi^ with two labels upon it, a white coif of 
silk upon his head, and party-coloured robes, that the people should show the 
greater respect as well to their persons as to their professions.” In a note by Strutt, 
from whose work on ** Saxon Antiquities ” 1 have made this extract, it is added, 
feoni manuscripts In the Harleian Library, that the coif was made to resemble, a 
helmet, as '* signifying that as<ielmeted soldiers ought to be bold in time of war, V) 
ought these to be in their client’s cause I ” 

t For in|tance, Pepys is very particular in telling us that in 166Fthe singing 
men appeared for the 6rst time in surplices at Whitehall Chapel. 
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b/ the Judges and king's or queen's counsel on the first day of tena. 
It is not until the reign of William the Third that we begin to dis¬ 
cover the short wigs, which continued in vogue with slight yariations 
of form until nearly the close of the last century*, though the long 
flowing ones did not quite disappear until about 1750. As the dis¬ 
ciples of the French revolution w&c opposed to all outward signs of 
superiority (and wigs were of those, being marks of gentility), the 
head-dress was speedily reformed among them, the natural hair being 
now displayed a la Brutus, f The result was that, though for a 
short time the absence of a wig was disdainfully regarded as an un¬ 
questionable token of vulgarity, the fashion being on«e broken, the* 
comfort oi* tlic change carried the day, and he who then wore it came 
to be viewed, in tui’i), as an antiquated aristocrat. Thus the bar of 
Great Britain J remains conspicuous in retaining an old fashion 
abandoned fuU fifty years sim'e by all the people of ton, by foreign 
judges and advocates, and now ridiculed by ^1 on aecount of its 
absurdity. § 

But the wig is not the only singular article of dress at variance 
with the ancient costume of the bar. The bands and cravat ahjo have 
nothing in common with it. The latter certainly may be pleaded as 
still ill use, hut certainly not the former, which is notliing more than 
IV discai’dcd portion of the original cravat, to which, indeed, it was 
anterior. The portraits of the sixteenth century, when it became 
fashionable in a measure to conceal the neck, display a broad starched 
hand of fine linen parsed round the neck from tlie edge of the shirt, 
the ends being suflered to fall tastefully on the breast, where it was 
secured. After the ruffs came the broad ribbons dangling in front, 
and, lastly, the cravats, in 1660, disposetl in a bow with tassels. In 

* As every si’lioulboy will be reminded by* § thc vignettes of Dr. Johnson prefixed 
to his Dictionary. • 

j- Mr. Fox, 1 believe, wns ih^ first in England to set the example of wearing 
his own hair in this f.isliion. 

f Scotch advocates wear wigs in the Inner House; ” but I have heard them 
addressing the ** Outer House" without them. 'Hie total abandonment of them 
lias been two or tlirce times discussed in I.dinbuigh. The Irisli bar imitate the 
F.nglish. 

§ I much wonder how the bar wig survived the inimitable pleasantry of Stevens 
in his ** Lecture on Heads; " — '1 here are special pleadings in the foretops; pleas, 

rejoinders, replications, and demurrers in each turn of the curls; knotty points 
the twist of the t.dl; the lengtii of a ('hancery suit in the depth of a full bottom; 
and a seijcant’s block coif as much as tells us that the law is a sort of blister 
plaster, never to be used but in desperate cases." The laity never seemed to have 
regarded the imputation thrown upon the wearers of the new wigs by Cardinal 
Grimaldi, Bishop of Aix I670~>1680, who forbade priests weiring them 
without dispensation or necessity, a priest's head under a peruke being a sort of 
monster in the church, because loss of hair was then thought to arise from disease 
and ennui. Caspar Melchior dc Jovellanos, many years a distinguished j'udge of 
the criminal court of Seville, and a distinguished writer, who died 1811, is men¬ 
tioned as the first judge in Spain bold enougli to abandon the wig, the innovation 
requiring all the influence of the prime ininister, Count Aranda, to support it. It 
,is now abandoned by all foreign lawyers in favour of a cap. In 18S0 Lord 
' Brougham ventured to wear a smaller wig than that usually woru by a clmncelloT; 
and in the same year the Bishops of Carlisle and Oxford set an example to their 
brethren by appearing without it in the House of l^rds. 

H H 3 
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the course of time, coeval with the wigs, they were prepared with 
front pieces, resembling the bands now worn by barristers and clergy¬ 
men, and this, I believe, is the whole history of their origin. This 
kind of cravat was worn to the present century. Of late years this 
eonstructory article of dress has assumed a more reasonable form than 
previously; but though the bar have adopted it in its altered shape, 
the same absurd predilection for custom that has preserved the wig 
Still preserves the show of a deserted fashion of cravats. — Wlten 
will my brethren cease to look ridiculous ? * 

^ When the gown assumed its present form I cannot find grounds to 
surmise. I jbdgc, however, that it is not the real antique, because a 
drawing in Strutt’s work On Costume and Dresses,” represents a 
counsellor of distant days as wearing a stuff gown closed in front, and 
reaching to his feet, so as completely to conceal his person, in fact, 
like n priest’s robe, but less ample, and without the cape.f 1 may 
here add, that the dresses of the Judges in term timC arc made ac¬ 
cording to the directions of Edward tjie Third, always excepting the 
wig. An ancient order directs them to wear a “ black robe or gown 
and cap ” when they meet at chapel, hall, or courts,” and not in 
banco. The judges are thus seen in difierent dresses at different 
places and times, yet never in their original one of the sergeant. The 
black robe may be seen when a Judge presides at Nisi Frius, and 
when assembled in conclave at the chambers, but not otherwise. The 
cap never appears, except, as if in travestio of the solemn occasion, it 
be placed loosely on the top of his wig when he adjudges a convict — 
to die! 

The dresses of the courts and bar of the present day will thus ap¬ 
pear to be composed of the fashions of four different aeras, the gowns 
being of the first, the wigs an^l bands of the next, &ie vest and coat 
of the Queen’s counsel, like those worn in the reigns of Anne and the 
Georges, of the third, while that of the last is the common costume of 
the day, as worn by the barristers at Idrge, who, though black or 
other dark colours only have been considered from an early age as 
becoming lawyers, will sometimes be seen pleading in a parti-coloured 
waistcoat and trow8ers.| 

We will now resume the consideration of the new-made barrister’s 
position, interrupted by this episode on costume. Before publish- 
^ ing himself (the term is apt) as ready for practice, I would earnestly 
recommend him to pause in reflection on his means and ability to wait 

* Ihe second Sir Hencage Finch is said to have introduced bands in 1G60, at 
the time when wigs are supposed to have become popular in EiigUnd. 1 see no 
reason to doubt, however, that tlie new cravat, and not Itands in particular, was the 
subject of his introduction. The bar came to wear them as they did wigs, because 
they were courtly. 

t In Strutt’s Dresses and Costumes" a barrister is represented as pleading 
dressed, somewhat in the style of the period, 1648, in a kind of loose Jacket, large 
breeches reaching to his knees, boots and spun, but without any gown. Plate 17., 
No. 6 , 

I The late Mr. Justice J. A. Parke was exceedingly precise in^very thing re- 
laUDg to the bar. I recollect ofti one occasion he sent a private message by one ot 
the i^ers to a young barrister who appeared before him in court in a light waist¬ 
coat, to suggcft that it was not conformable to the etiquette of the profiwsion. 
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until that shall cOme. If he have friends and connections in the law, 
able and willing to support him; or, if he have taken the precautions 
which I have formerly suggested, bis path may be smooth enough. 
He will then scarcely know a difficulty exists. If he have not — if 
he have come to the bar relying on an unprobdd fortune—if, as to the 
res pecuniarioy he depend, even partially, upon professional earnings, 
his course, in all probability, will be to the full as rugged. In the. 
former case, the preliminary dinners and other social entertainments 
of his Inn will form an agreeable introduction to the business of the 
profession ; in the latter they will constitute as painful and mortifying • 
a contrast between the condition of a student and of a barrister. In 
the one class there is no room to fear each other; in the second, all 
are jealous competitors in a race, wltich is not always to the swift — 
in a battle, which is not always to the strong. As long as he main* 
tains a rcspect^tble appearance in public, a student may privately live' 
as economically as he please. He may avoid •ostentation without 
remark. But barristers of the present age who expect to thrive must 
rather indulge it. In former times, even in my early days, when the 
habits and •manners were very different, when legal books were com¬ 
paratively very few in number, a young barrister, after his day’s at¬ 
tendance on the courts, might resort to the humble cuisine in White’s 
Alley or James Street *, and make an economical dinner in the shade 
for sevcnpence-halfpenny; then retire to his modestly furnished cham¬ 
bers, there to con over the carefully noted dicta of the judges. But 
that period has long passed away. An attonicy’s clerk must now 
dine at a superior tavern or coffee house. I’lie modern barrister must 
start with that which once marked the period of a successful career. 
Unlike him of th(i early days of some who yet survive, he would blush 
to receive a client otherwise than in wall-furnished chambers, having 
a goodly sto(!k of legal volumes, ancient and modern, the more nume¬ 
rous the better. Clients themselves are now inclined to prefer a man 
witli a library, though lie betray no symptom of using it. Again, he 
must not expect success if those chambers be in Lyon’s, or Clement’s f, 

* Willie's Alley, Chancery Lane. I know the place well, having sometimes dined 
there. ** I have repeatedly been assured by Mr. Horne Tooke that they [Kenyon, 
Dunning, and himself] were accustomed to dine together during the vacation at a 
little eating'housc in the neighbourhood of Chancery Lane, for the sum of seven- 
pence half-penny each 1 As for Dunning and myself," added he, ** we were m 
generous, for we gave the girl a penny a-piece; but Kenyon, who knew the value 
of money, sometimes rewarded her with a a half-penny, and sometimes with a 
promise!"—(Stephens's Life of Ilortio Tooke, vol. L p. 33.) The little coffee-house 
in James's Street, Covent Garden, is remarkable for an incident not yet published, 
but mentioned to a relation by the landlord about fifty years since. Among the 
guests at the latter part of the day was a sedate-looking young man, who always 
selected the darkest corner of the room, took his dinner and settled his reckoning 
without uttering a single unnecessary syllable, conduct which obtained ff>r him the 
tobi-iquet of the “ silent man. ” At length he ceased to come, and several years 
elapsed without his being heard of, when the landlord, visiting the House of Com¬ 
mons for the first time, espied an individual addressing it whom he immediately 
recognised. “ I’m damned," said he, to quote his own language, ** if*there wasn't^ 
my silent men!" This person actually proved t(A be Mr. Pitt, who, as is well 
known, was a member of Lincoln’s Inn. 

t The reader of ^akespeare will recollect Justice Shallow's bqast, of faia 
prowess as a student. .. I was once of Clement’s Inn, where I think they will talk 
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or Other Inn of the like kind, though these were formerly, and even 
lately, not without repute. I have known one or two eminent men 
emerge from them. The fantastic fashion of the day has impressed 
the Temples and Lincoln’s Inn with a superior gentility, the result of 
which is to make the rents of ch^mbc^s in these places wholly beyond 
the reach of moderate fortunes (although the very kitchens, ay, and 
the cellars have been converted into them), as welt as in the adjacent 
neighbourhoods. Then, a barrister once in public cannot retreat and 
return. An attorney, or surgeon, physician, or even a divine may on 
one failure fall back on a minor occupation *, in which to prepare for 
a second attempt j but not so with the barrister. With him retro¬ 
gression is final failure; for not more surely than the air rushes in to 
supply a vacuum will his place be immediately filled by others, whom 
he will never displac^e.f Besides, the acknowledgment of failure 
always excites a pr^yudice of incapacity, though non(3 may have pre¬ 
viously existed. For nil these reasons, I say, let him pause to reflect 
on his stamina both of purse and perafon before he undertake a weary- 
ing pilgrimage, which, once begun, can only be ended in success or 
dcistruetion. The allegory in the Spectator, of the inultitiides who, 
climbing the steep to fame, ever and anon, overcome with past toil, 
and appalh;d at the prospect yet before them, shrink from the labor¬ 
ious ta^, to be precipitated into the gulph of despair; and Sadak, in 
search of the waters of oblivion, to whom the terrors of retreat were 
greater than those ofpi’ogrcss, are the nearest illustrations of his situ¬ 
ation tliat J can remember, and they arc by no means in the extreme. 
Under all circumstances of health and illness, wealth and poverty, 
the barrister to whom it belongs to assist himself must never ste^) 
aside from his course; for the perils of departure from it equal, if 
they do not exceed, any awaiting him in it.J — To him only are my 
observations addressed. ' 

As custom has divided the pra(tticc»of the bar into two depart¬ 
ments, the equity and common law, including the criminal courts, 
of one or other of which a selection is usually made by counsel, who 
thenceforth confine their practice to it exclusively, this is tlie first 
matter to he considered. The delay of obtaining business is pretty 

of mad Shallow ydt. . . Ohl the mad days I have spent.*’*—Henry the Fourth, 
Part II. act iii. scene 2. 

* Barristers of course must not be engaged in any other'occupation, unless of a 
literary cbarnctcr. They have lately, however, engaged in commercial speculations 
as members of companies without objection; nevertheless, though they thus become 
traders in every sense, statutable and common, of the term, it has been decided that 
a barrister cannot be made a bankrupt us a member of a banking company. He 
is thus a trader not subject to the bankrupt laws. The etiquette of the profession 
would not allow it. 

f I am not ignorant that in one or two instances couhsel have retired from prac¬ 
tice, and subsequently resumed it with success; but these are no exceptions to the 
rule: they arc rather cases by themselves. Besides, the parties were already eminent 
men, and not ordinary barristers, of whom I now speak. 

I ant wfiting nothing fanciful here. I have known many young barristers 
attending the courts for a yea^ or two, perhaps pick up some briefs, and then disap- 
rear. In two lamentable cases I discovered one barrister working as a common 
labourer, aad another living on charity, with scarcely a shoe or clothes on. Their 
friends in both cases had totally miscalcuhilcd their meant to the end. 
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much tho same in both branches, but attendance on the equity courts 
is the least expensive. These sit always in London, and beyond a 
few fees to the officers, the calls upon the purse are not very extrava¬ 
gant. Far different it is with the other branch. Here not only do the 
courts at Westminster claim the barrister's attention, but country 
sessions and circuits likewise, whfbh scarcely cost less than 70/. or 
80/. per annum, even with pinching economy. I shall view the young 
counsel as having selected the last, because in it, members of the bar 
arc brought closer together by their rules and etiquette than in the 
other, where there is no formal bond of union ; and because the ob¬ 
stacles to be encountered by him are there more appa^nt, and moi*e* 
keenly felt. * 

By the “ Common Law ” bar then is understood those counsel who 
practise in the superior courts ; in those attached to or subordinate 
to them, and iq the various criminal courts of the kingdom. To com¬ 
mence in the first would be, at the present,time, to imitate the 
fruitless labours of the daughters of Danae, as a glance at the forest 
of wigs at Wcstiiijnshu' diirftig term time will satisfy the most 
sceptical. I'lic maiden brief of the unfriended aspirant must be 
sought in hnothcii* ilirection ; in some inferior court, whci’C a number 
of his brethren attend, and form what is called a “ bar.” These are 
the quarter sessions of each county, whore lie will first experience 
how the galling chain of etiquette may be made to rcst^n those 
native energies which, allowed free action, might speedily raise him 
above his fellows, and a breach of which may* if detected, completely 
ruin him. These sessions should be on the circuit (of which anon) 
to which he belongs, if ho liavc joined one: he must not attend 
more than one at a tinn*, but he may eJuinge them ns he pleases. But 
this liberty must be used with discretion, as the exercise of it is apt 
to provoke the frowns of otluir men. ‘After a time, however, the pri¬ 
vilege will be deemed to be waivcfl, tbe object of the bar being to 
distribute and confine its fnembers within certain districts, and thus 
to diminish the ])i*essur(i of general competition. Some sessions re¬ 
quire a ])crsonal introduction by one of the ‘‘ men ” (a term used by 
barristers in speaking of one another); at otlicrs the presentation of a 
card will be followed by an invitation from the senioi*; while at a few 
a party can take his seat in court without trouble. The selection of 
a sessions thei’efore evi(h‘ntly I’cquires a little consideration. 

Having thus shown himself a counsellor, lie is now bound to adher^ 
to the established usages of the session and of the profession. Among 
the first of these to be noticed, is the mode of journeying to the sessions 
town. Starting from London, he may ravel how he pleases, but in 
passing from town to town the use of the common passenger vehicles 
is forbi<lden to him. lie must then employ a private conveyance, 
which is certain to cost him more than another individual, because, as 
a counsel, greater liberality is expected from him ; but of this more 
when 1 speak of the circuit. Arrived at the place, he must imme¬ 
diately lodgqhimself at the “Bar” inn, invariably the principal inn, 
*or in suitable private lodgings, the tcrma*of whicli, and the charges 
for otlicr matters, even when moderate, are not likely to be incom¬ 
mensurate with his station. Less expensive accomingdation may 
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'exist iu other places, but of this he dares not avail himself. The 
design of this regulation is to prevent any private association of the 
counsel and attorneys or their clerks * ; in other words, to prevent 
any “ hugging ” for briefs, as the Bar, rather unmusically, terms a 
sociable mode of obtaining business. But wherever he may lodge, lie 
must take care not to be in court ^'before his seniors. To avoid this 
mischance, he must meet his elde^ brethren in their robing-room, and 
accompany them thence to thmr seats in the order of seniority. The 
object of this rule is patent on the face of it, as the lawyers say. The 
next topic of recollection is, that at no place or time must he ever ask 
* for briefs, or,uin technical phrase, solicit them. Though his nearest 
and dearest friend or relation should, accidentally or wilfully, pass one 
by him to another, he must tolerate the neglect without complaint. 
His duty is to wait to be hired, without raising a finger of invitation. 
The effect of such a rule upon a junior just escaped from his noviciate 
may now be easily conceived. But this is not all. The lowest fees 
to be taken with a brief to conduct a prosecution or defence, and 
the persons from whom, is also a subject of rules. No counsel ought 
to t^e less than a guinea for himself, and two shillings and sixpence 
for his clerk, whether he have one or not; hut as this sum will as 
often purchase the services of a senior as of a junior counsel, there is 
no room for surprise, if tlie known ability of the former is more fi'e- 
quently preferred to the untried talent, even tliough superior, of the 
latter. Again, strict etiquette demands that briefs should be delivered 
to counsel by attorneys only, who will very seldom trouble themselves 
with a junior when the senior is at hand. An exception is made in 
favour of defence.^, which, it is said, may be received directly from the 
party, if in open court. What are the chances, I may ask, in favour 
of a new-fledged counsel, without connexions, against such a system 
as this ? Who will wonder, khowing no more, that the sickness of 
despair should overwhelm Iiim;—that “he should eat his heart up,’* 
to borrow the remarkable expression of oile who had suffered from it ? 
Or that the perils of evasion should be encountered at all risks, as 1 
shall presently explain ? 


** A few years since a barrister on the northern circuit ventured to break the 
rule as to lodgings, and took up his abode at the inn frequented by these agents of 
the law. The result was, that he soon obtained a tolerable number of cases; but 
the other counsel treated him so coolly that he could not conduct them with any 
satisfaction. This being observed by his employers, they ceased to notice him as 
before, and bis business consequently fell to an indifferent character. He never 
recovered himselP, and, it is believed, vexation hastened his death at an early age. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THK turnkey’s DAUGHTER. 

This affair of Ned’s escape made a great noise at the time, as may be 
supposed; and it was the more talked of and wondered at because of 
the mystery that enveloped the whole proceeding. For Nancy’s 
mother said nothing about it, for the sake of her daughter; and her 
father todk care to say nothing about it, for the sake of himself; and ’ 
you may be sure Nancy kept the secret for her own sake, and Ned 
for Nancy’s. As for me, no one suspected me; so I went about 
quietly, smoking my pipe, hearing what every one had to ,say, and 
keeping my own counsel. Of course I thought a good deal about 
poor Ned, for to be confined in the strong ro6m was no joke. One of 
the turnkeys took him in his breakfast, dinner, and supper, and an 
old charwoman was allowed to clean up his room of a morning; — 
stone door, stone walls, one chair and one table, and the bed — that was 
all. And no grog to be got; — not that I should have minded much 
about that myself; but when you cAn’t get a thing you always want 
it the more. However, that was Ro great matter: the calamity was, 
that Ned had no means ofgcommunicating with his sweetheart; for he 
could not trust the turnkey who visited him, and it went against his 
feelings, he afterwards said, to make a confidant of the old char** 
woman : but Ned was young, and was not a philosopher. 

He might have written to Nancy through me, as he was not inter¬ 
dicted from the use of pen and ink, but he was fearful of being 
betrayed ; and he confined his letters to me, therefore, principally to 
the subject of his release; and he took care not to allude in the mo9l 
distant manner to tlie part that I had taken in the affair, nor did he 
ever mention Nancy. However, I contrived, in a short time, to in¬ 
vent a means of conveying to him such information as would set him 
at rest in respect to his sweetheart and the ignorance of all parties as 
to the mode of his late escape, without its'being easy —indeed, hardly 
possible—for those who might be on the watch to suspect the nature 
of the communication. I happened to have an odd volume of Homer 
with me — I mean a copy of Homer’s Iliad, in Greek, which I bought 
with a lot^ of otlier books by the pound weight. It was the first 
volume; not that it matters whether it jras the first or second, but I 
mention the matter just as it was. 

1 first wrote to Ned, the day before, that I should spnd him some 
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books to amuse him in his confinement, and that 1 had marked one or 
two passages to which I called his particular attention. Then 1 
looked out here and there short sentences which expressed certain 
meanings, such as, “ she is safe,” “ all are ignorant of the means,” 
and such like. 1 was aware that he knew enough Greek to be able 
to translate the passages which 1 had noted, and 1 left it to his own 
wit to communicate anything private to me in a similar manner. 
But he did better than that. At first I thought, when the book came 
back to mo, with the cover all scribbled over with Greek, that my 
young friend could talk Greek like a Greek cobbler, as somebody said 
•of Person, ^nd terribly puzzled J was at first to make out the 
seeming vernacular which he had written so glibly. T always thought 
myself a pretty good Grecian ; but Ned’s composition was all Greek 
to me with a vengeance I when I suddenly discovered that he had 
written common Knglish in Greek characters, and h^d so run the 
letters one into another, that to interpret them would have puzzled a 
better scholar than was likely to get a sight of them; besides, they 
looked like a Greek commentary on< the text, all natural enough. 
This amused me exceedingly; and, what was better, it served as a 
sort of cypher between me and the prisoner, and enabled fis to com¬ 
municate our thoughts pretty freely. But 1 am inclined to think that 
our thoughts and suggestions never would have had the desired effect 
if we had not had the wit of woman to assist us. And this was the 
way. 

Nancy, whose invention love had sharpened, was in a sad state, as 
may well be supposed, nt lier lover being brought back to prison 
again and confined in the strong room, — a prison williin a prison,— 
and a place that was as unhealthy to the body, from its dampness and 
uncomfortableness, as it was depressing to tlie mind from its solitari¬ 
ness. She thought of nothing e^se, day and night, but her lover, and 
how to effect his escape from that* horrible place ; but for some time 
it seemed impossible. At last, however, Vy dint of thinking, she hit 
on a device which was one of the boldest and most ingenious that 
ever I heard tell of, and which I do believe none but a woman’s brain 
could have devised — and that woman a girl in love; for in tliat 
exalted state their invention is in a more active state than at 
otlier times; as witness the many examj)les tliere are of love’s dis¬ 
guises, of which women have always been the chief contrivers. And 
tfhis brings me to the description of an important actor, though an 
involuntary one, in the drama. 

The old charwoman who was allowed ,to attend on the prisoner in 
the strong room was a curious character. She had been the wife of 
a gaoler in a criminal prison, one Strongbolt; and from that, and from 
having been accustomed to look upon the prisoners in the gaol as 
rogues and rascals who were in course of being hanged or trans¬ 
ported, she had transferred that habit of mind to the prisoners in the 
Fleet, although the latter were confined only for debt. And here a 
refibetion arises, which 1 will express as it comes, and w^ich is this; , 
—^that, although society ti^iats poverty as the greatest of crimes ' 
while it lasts, worse even than most criminal offences, yet, by a 
strange anomaly, the moment the poverty ceases the criminality of 
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the late paupeif ceases also. It is not so in respect to other crimes, 
such as housebreaking, fire-raising, murder, and so forth; there the 
stigma attached to the person guilty of such crimes remains for ever : 
but although poverty, while it lasts, is considered a worse crime than 
any of those which 1 have mentioned, no sooner does the poor person 
become rich than he is courted an^ flattered, made a member of par¬ 
liament, when ho goes to court, and, perhaps, is made a peer $ and, 
in short, there is no end to the dignities that are heaped on him, 
which verifies the old adage, “ Get money, and all other things will 
be given unto thee.” Now, in this it seems to me society belies 
itself; for a crime cannot be a crime at one time and not at another t 
principles are always the same. A man who has committed a mur¬ 
der is shunned and contemned ever after; but a man who has 
laboured under the crime of poverty ceases to be a criminal as soon 
as his poverty ceases: therefore, there is a difiercnce between the 
sorts of criminality. And, in truth, there is % very great difference 
indeed ; but may it not be in this way — that, really, poverty is not 
a crime, but that mankind anect to regard it as such for the sake of 
the excuse which it affords for not relieving it ? And the test of the 
reality of its criminality is this, —does it attach a stigma to the party 
suffering under it as murder or housebreaking does ? — No; we 
every day sec examples to the contrary. Tlien it is not a crime, it is 
only a misfortune; and, as a misfortune, it ought to meet .with sym¬ 
pathy and liclp, instead of disdain and resiliency. But to return to 
Ned in the strong room. 

Certainly Ned had broken the rules of the prison, and therefore 
he had become amenable to the punishment of such an infraction ; for 
the legislature having permitted the imprisonment of the person of a 
debtor in revenge of his not having the money to pay his debts, the 
means of making that imprisonment secure follow as a matter of 
course. But, on the other liand, the imprisonment of the person for 
debt being universally coflsidcrod as unjust, immoral, most prejudicial 
to the interests of the individual and of society, and utterly useless 
for the objetJt pretended, it has become a general desire that imprison¬ 
ment for debt should be abolished ; and the continuance of it is re¬ 
garded as a tyranny of the strong over the weak altogether un¬ 
justifiable, making the escape of any victim a matter of general 
congratulation, in which every one is desirous of assisting the per¬ 
secuted party. • 

This I say, not in my own justification for the part I took in 
having a hand in the matter, for I consider any justification un¬ 
necessary ; but for the sake of the girl, who, as the daughter of one 
of the officers of the prison, might be thought deserving of censure 
for having aided a prisoner to escape, — her father being, as I say, one 
of those whose duty it was to prevent it. But I think it will be con¬ 
sidered that our first duty is our general duty to humanity, and to 
assist those oppressed by unjust and cruel laws ; and I am the more 
earnest inrsaying this much in defence of the Turnkey’s daughter, as 
she is now the wife of one of the magnates of the land, occupying • 
an exalted station, and influencing, by her power of wealth and 
station, affairs of weight and moment to the nation.* But 1 should 
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like to know who would think the worse of any one who had assisted 
in the escape of a prisoner for debt, or of the prisoner himself? On 
the contrary, all regarding such imprisonment as an oppression in¬ 
flicted on the weak by the strong, it is an act that would be unirer- 
sally applauded instead of being condemned. And here I am well 
aware that I may be met with the' argument, that all offences against 
the laws, that is to say, infractions of the laws, are essentially cri¬ 
minal, inasmuch as it is the duty of a good citizen to obey the laws. 
But if that rule was without an exception, what becomes of all those 
heroic examples of patriots rising against bad laws of which we read 
in history, mqdern as well as ancient, and which excite the applause 
of mankind ? 

If mankind had been content to submit to bad laws, what would 
have been the condition of society at this present moment? or rather, 
in what an abyss of slavery and degradation we should, now be sunk! 
At present, by the la^ of the land — not by positive enactment, but 
by permission and connivance — imprisonment for debt is permitted. 
Suppose at some future time—and, ibi^my own part, 1 cannot believe 
that the time is far distant — that the fact will be acknowledged and 
will be proclaimed by the legislature, which is now felt to be*an axiom 
in the common opinion of society, that imprisonment for debt is im¬ 
politic and useless, and that, consequently, it should be abolished. When 
such an event shall take place, as I believe it will, what will be 
thought of the wisdom, or the justice, or the morality of that nation 
which permitted the inhumanity — which it will then proclaim to be 
inhumanity — to continue so long? And who will condemn either 
the victim who endeavoured to escape from the operation of a cruel 
and un'ust law, or those who assisted in rescuing the victim from its 
infliction ? 

But it was not for the purpose of indulging in these observations 
that I set about relating this story. 1 have said enough about the 
cruelty and the wickedness of imprisonment for debt in another 
place: my present object is to show the effect of the passion of love 
in sharpening the wits, and in making a woman dare everything for 
the object of her affection; and I don’t think any one will find fault 
with a woman for that. 

It was speaking of the old charwoman, that led me into this little 
digression. As I was saying, her old habit of dealing with criminal 
pflsoners in gaols caused her to have but little sympathy with those 
confined in a prison; and whether it was a mere prison of detention for 
debt, or a gaol for the punislimcnt of crime, was all the same to her, 
as, indeed, in either case, the imprisonment was a punishment to the 
parties incarcerated, whether the offence was poverty or any other 
crime. She was a cold, callous creature, and had grown old in her 
hardness of heart and her selfishness, although there were some points 
in her character which made her comical withal. 

I remember some little time before these events took place, a friend 
of mine, a literary man, was brought into the Fleet, and, cf course, I 
paid him those little attentions which are so agreeable to those who 
are new to the place; and among other matters I recommended this 
charwoman to, him as a hard-working person. But in a day or two 
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after he complained of a little irregularitj which thej are all apt to 
be guilty of, and which may be understood by the foUowing account 
which she gave of it herself, when I reproached her and questioned 
her about it. And I put in her defence at length, because it will 
show something of the character of the woman; and it was on this 
weakness that Nancy founded her plan for her lover's second escape. 

It must be premised that she was an old woman with a remarkable 
nose, having eyes always in an inflamed and watery state (which she 
averred was caused by her always thinking of her deceased husband), 
and with lior face marked with red spots and patches, so as to resemble 
a map. The end of her nose was quite red, as if it had beeu dipped * 
into a pot of vermilion, and curiously resembled a strawberry; so that 
having once seen that face it was impossible to forget it or mistake it 
again. She was a tall, stroiig>built, masculine>looking woman, and 
always wore a prodigious bonnet of black cotton or some such 
material which oversJiadowed her face, and jvhich made the red 
strawberry at the end of her nose the more remarkable, from its being 
the only portion of her fcatur^ which was distinctly visible. This 
peculiarity^ added to the general expression of her countenance, had 
given rise to her being called by a name expressive at once of her 
inwai’d predilection, and of the outward and visible signs of it j and 
by common consent, the appellation of Brandy-faced Kitty was given 
to her, allhougli “ gin ” would have been more, appropriate ; however, 

** brandy-faced ” was more rhythmical and musical; and by that name 
she was known. 

Well, as I was saying, I reproached this amiable creature for doing 
injustice to my recommendation : — 

“ How was it, Kitty,” said I, “ that you were guilty of this most 
shameful offence ? ” 

“ Guilty 1 ” said she; “ where was Ihe guilt of it, I should like to 
know ? and how was a poor old botTy like me to know any better ? ” 

“ IIow was that ? Did not drink the brandy ? ” 

“ The more shame to those who put it there to deceive people! 
Lucky for me it was no worse! ” 

“ Why, this is abominable, Kitty : you can't pretend to deny that 
you did it ? *’ 

“ But indeed I do! Is it being guilty when there is no knowledge 
purtense, as the law says? Is it being guilty when a body do.es 
a thing quite innocent, and wanting to do good — not harm to an^ 
one — to myself least of all, indeed ? ” 

“ How do you make that out ? ” said I, 

** I don't make it out at all; it makes itself out, as they say at the 
Old Bailey. You see, sir, the way was this,—my master had a middle- 
sized bottle, with a large label tied to the neck of it, for all the world 
like a doctor's bottle ; and I always thought it was doctor's stuff, poor 
innocent as I was! But yesterday, after breakfast, I was looking 
about the cupboard to see if it wanted cleaning, when I moved the 
• bottle, and then 1 saw what was written on the label; it was * Bark, 
as before.' Now I knew that bark was good for stomach complunta, 
and I had felt a sensation of fulness and tightness for several nights 
past after supper; it’s a complaint that Tm troublqid with, and 
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that’s why 1 sometimes take the least drop of gin in the world, os the 
wholesomest liquor to keep down the qualms.” 

“ Well, never mind that. Wlmt had you to do with the hark ? ” 

** Why, to be sure, I thought a few drops of the physic would do 
me good; so Tjust put the tip of my tongue to the top of the bottle and 
gave it a little tilt, and the ver^ taste of it seen^ed to do me good 
directly ; so I poured some out into the bottom of a tea-cup —- it 
might be a table-spoonful, or it might be more, — and shutting my 
eyes, as I always do when I take physic, that I mayn’t taste it, I 
swallowed it down beautifully! A doctor would have said that 1 
• deserved to have physic, 1 took it so well! ” 

“Well —but you must have known what it was when you tasted 
it?” 

“ As innocent as the babe unborn I But it didn’t taste so bitter as 
T expected; and, thought I, bless the doctor who indented this ele¬ 
gant stuff! For it \yarmed me, sir, down to the very tips of my toes, 
and it put me in such a glow that I was sure the physic was doing 
me good.” 

“ Nonsense; you must have known that it was brandy.” 

“Well, now, to tell the truth, 1 did think it tasted U, little lilse 
brandy; and I thought it very odd, and 1 was quite confused about it. 
So I tasted a few drops more, in order to be sure ; for if 1 had knowji 
it to be brandy, in course it was very wrong of me to drink it. And 
sure enough it did taste like brandy; so, says I to myself, I never 
knew that bark was so* like brandy before : sure 1 have made a mis¬ 
take I — and I looked at the label again. There it was as })laiu ns it 
could be written, “Bark, as before.” Well, tliinks I, if it’s bark as 
before, it’s bark as is behind in the bottle ; for as to drinking it, if I’d 
a know’d it to be litjuor, it’s a tiling that I would not have done 
on no account whatsomever! ‘But ns it was physic, it seemed to me 
in a manner to be a sort of mefitorious action to do what nobody 
likes to do—that is, take physic. So, sir, Alic end of it was, what with 
tasting and wondering, and thinking that it was doing me good all 
the wliilc, for it made me feel uncommon happy and comfortable, as 
there was only a little drop left at the bottom of the bottle, I just 
drank that up too, for fear it should spoil. And if you will belief it, 
sir, the physic had such a curious effect upon me, that instead of 
strengthening me, as I supposed bark would do,— because you know, 
*%ir, bark is always very strengthening, and I have known it given to 
some people — hut that’s neither here nor there—instead of that, 
it quite took away the use of my legs from under mo; and the 
last thing that I remember was, lying down on the rug to recover 
myself,” 

“ The long and the short of it was, Kitty,” said I, “ that you were 
drunk.” 

“ Drunk 1 ” exclaimed Kitty, with virtuous indignation; “ no, sir, I 
was not drunk; and I never was drunk but once, and that was with 
grief after the death of my poor husband I But I wa^ used shame- 
foUy— that’s what 1 was, Wfhether I was drunk or sober; for Sally said 
that master dragged me out by the heels, as if I was a sack of pota¬ 
toes, and 1^ me'on the cold stones outside; — and it’s a mercy 1 
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havii’t caught the rheumatiz, which I dare say 1 have i and he swears 
he’ll coi^plain to the warden of it, and have me locked out of the 
prison; and then what shall I do for a respectable livelihood, goodness 
only knows I But he can't do that — that's some comfort,—for having 
brandy is against the rules ; so he^can’t complain of me without ac¬ 
cusing himself. And suppose it was brandy?—^what harm was there 
in just tasting it? If people have brandy,— they ought to keep it 
locked up, and not expose poor weak creatures, as women are, to 
temptation; for it's the temptation that leads to everything that’s 
bad, as they say at the Old Bailey. There wouldn’t be near so much 
crime in the world, ns the chaplain said, if there wasn’t so much * 
temptation!” 

Such was the defence of brandy-faced Kitty; and such was the 
character of the woman whose failing Nancy contrived to turn to her 
own purposes,-for the purpose of effecting her lover’s escape a second 
time. But- in this plot she was obliged to ha^e recourse to a con¬ 
federate ; and I willingly,joined in it, for I was not only glad to be a 
help towards getting one of th*e victims of the law out of prison, but 
I thought ^there would be some fun in the doing of it, as the sequel 
will show. 


CITAPTEK VlII. 

AVhilb I was woiTying myself about Ned’s imprisonment in the 
strong room, and trying to devise some means of getting him out, I 
went, as usual, down to the shop in the fair, and had a chat with the 
old lady; but she never alluded to her (laughter’s adventure, and, of 
course, I never talked of it. As for Nancy, she always looked as 
demure as a cat longing for creqm, as tlic saying is; but all the 
while she was fretting about her lover, as might naturally be sup¬ 
posed, and searching in Rcr little head for some means to release 
him; and at last she thought of a scheme,, which was a bold one, 
but an ingenious one too. 

One evening I went down to the shop for a screw of tobacco 
(I think I mentioned before that I always use short-cut), when, by a 
glance of Nancy’s eye, although it was duskish, I guessed there was 
something in the wind. Her mother was there too, for I observed 
the old lady never left her in the shop by herself; and even when sfie 
had one eye on the scale, which she usually gave a little tip to with 
her finger, “to save time,” as she said, because the balance was stiff, 
and the scale with the weight in it had got a trick of dropping down, 
notwithstanding that it was the lightest,—! say, even at such times 
she had the other eye on her daughter, so that it was difficult for 
poor Nancy to have any clandestine communication with a customer. 

But that evening I saw that she had something for me, and so 
when I asked for the tobacco I tried to distract the old lady’s atten¬ 
tion by remarking on something at the other side of the counter, and I 
threw down my penny, although that wm not necessary, as my credit 
in the place was so good that she would have trusted me to a much 
larger amount; but I always had a sort of pride in paying ready- 
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money fof everything (when I had got it). Nancy gave me the paper 
of tobacco^ and immediately retiring into the inner room, 1 took that 
as a hint that I was to go away, which I immediately did, after pay¬ 
ing some compliments to her mother on her good looks, which was 
always my custom with ladies,Jmving invariably found that such 
compliments were ever acceptable. The old lady received them very 
pleasantly, and hoped that should find what was in the paper 
good,” meaning, of course, the tobacco. 

I went back to my room to fill my pipe, which I kept over the 
mantel-piece, generally disposing two pipes crosswise, with their 
‘ bowls downwards, as u little ornament to my place, when, on opening 
the paper, I fancied that it was double, which surprised me at first, 
seeing that such a waste in the wrapper was quite contrary to 
Mrs. Ward’s economical ways of doing business. But on closer in¬ 
spection 1 found that tlic tobacco had first been wrapped in fine 
paper, which was written on, and it instantly struck me that it was 
a communication from Nancy ; and so it was: and, although the 
space which it occupied rather reduced my modicum of tobacco, 1 
felt as great a pleasure in receiving it as if I had ^bcen five- 
and-twenty, and it had been from a sweetheart of my own j al¬ 
though I never had many, for I always found what is called “being 
in love ” very troublesome ; and, indeed, tliere never was but one to 
whom I was really attached : but that’s a sad tale. As to the widow 
who kept the ti*ipe and, sausage shop in the alley on Snow Hill, that 
report was altogether untrue; and the story about the black puddings 
is the invention of base and envious persons: liowever, as I have re¬ 
lated that affair at large in another place, I shall not say anything 
about it here, but proceed with the present account of Ned and 
Nancy’s adventures. 

The sight of this writing, as J was saying, gave me very great 
jdcasure; and so, having filled and lighted my pipe, I set about 
perusing it, which it was not easy to ddS* for it was sadly blotted, 
owing, I suppose, to her being obliged to write it on the sly, and 
amidst various interruptions. I must say, wlien I had compassed the 
reading of it, that 1 thought the plot a very bold one, and a hazard¬ 
ous one; but one thing 1 was particularly pleased with, and that was, 
that in helping it on £ was not embarrassed with the consideration of 
being made a party to the elopement of the girl, which I never liked, 
and which I would not have engaged in at first, if it had not been 
from my eager desire to help the escape of a young fellow' dUt of .a. 
debtor’s prison, and knowing, as I did, that it was his intention to 
marry her. But what were two young things to do without a 
shilling in the world to keep themselves ? It was a foolish scheme 
in that particular, and I was glad that it formed no part of the 
present enterprise. 

What the scheme was will be seen as I go on; and the first thing 
to J)e done was to make Ned master of it, which I did by the same 
means that he made use of in corresponding with nre,_ that is, I . 
wrote out all that was to 4)e done, point by point, in Bnglish, but 
using Greek letters. 1 don’t mean to say that every letter passing to 
and Brom a prisoner in the strong room was opened and read by the 
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warden or by his officers; but the anxiety of the warden was so 
great to know by what means a prisoner had contrived to get outside 
the walls, that it was to be fea^ he would not be very scrupulous 
as to the mode of discovering it; and at any rate, the turnkeys of the 
prison were interested in finding it out, as their pride was touched; 
for their vigilance^aving been decefved in this instance, rendered it 
open to question on other occasions. So that it was right, os a matter 
of prudence, for Ked and me to be exceedingly cautious in our cor¬ 
respondence, and that was the reason of our writing in the way which 
we did. 

But now here was another difficulty, and a very great;one. It was • 
necessary to have more than one partner in the plot, and where to find 
him was more than I could have imagined of myself; but here the 
cousin,*the amiable Miss Wilson, rendered us valuable service. Nancy 
had told me in her letter to conimunicatc with her, which 1 contrived 
to do by a friend who came in to see me,^ and who thought, 
perhaps, that it was a little loVe-aifair of my own, for I was not so 
old as to render that surprising, and I carried my years remarkably 
well, being always young-looking. The’ confederate wanted in this 
instance wds a painter; and, by great good-luck, Miss Wilson had a 
relation, and a sort of beau of hers, I am inclined to think, one Dick 
Bristol, who was an assistant scene-painter at the little theatre in the 
ITaymarket; and he readily came into the ])lot, for being used to such 
contrivances and stratagems at the theatre, it was all natural and cosy 
to him; and as to the penalty for assisting a*prisoner to escape, lie 
snapped his fingers at it, being willing to incur greater risks than that, 
he said, to help a poor fellow out of a prison for debt. 

Nancy’s father, who had almost lost the nick-name of larking 
Joe,” he had become so sedate and correct in his demeanour of late, 
w'ould not allow Nancy’s cousin to viSit her, so that she was obliged 
to communicate with me by the paidter, for site did not like to write 
to me, from the fear, as he •told me, of “ her reputation being com¬ 
promised.” But the painter served as well without it, although the 
idea of the reputation of any young lady being compromised, by her 
corresponding with me, certainly did give mo a secret satisfaction; 
not that I was at all vain, but nobody likes to be thought old,—besides, 

1 was not so old as that neither. 

Wcll, it was agreed between me and Dick, that he should pass for 
a solicitor; which he did very well, as he had contracted a sort of look,* 
from the habit of looking intently on olyects to copy from, which gave 
him a cast about the eyes vq;'y like an attorney looking out for six- 
and-eight pence. And the reason why I . made him assume this 
character was, that it was considered beyond the stretch of the war¬ 
den’s authority to prevent a prisoner in the strong room from com¬ 
municating with his legal adviser. But it was arranged that be 
should not see Ned before the time, lest he should be questioned by 
the turnkeys, and found out to be not what ho pretended, which 

would spoil the whole plot. 

* The next thing was to smuggle some liquor into the strong roonb; 
and after some debate, it was agreed that it should be gin, but not 
the common stuffi; however, Dick engaged to provide something which 
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should be at the same time potent and palatable, and he brought it 
into the prison the very next day, in a flat stone bottle made to fit 
the shape, and manufactured purposely for the convenience of the 
debtors' prisons; as by a fantastical regulation, persons confined for 
debt arc allowed to get as drunk as they please on malt liquor or 
wine, but spirits, for some mysterious reason, are considered im¬ 
moral. This necessary ingredient in the plot—1 mean the spirits — 
which consisted of about three pints of ** Hollands,” a dear spirit, the 
purchase of which evinced the painter's liberality, and his desire to 
please his own fair one, and his zeal also in the cause, was deposited 
*with me, to abide' the time when its application would be wanted. 
So far all went on well. 

In the mean time Miss Wilson was not idle; for with much in¬ 
genuity, and with tlic assistance of the painter, who, from being 
accustomed to see the mode of dressing up characters! for the stage, 
was a most useful auxiliary — and as he warmed to the work he 
became as much interested in its success as any one of us,—she made 
a fac-simile of Brandy-faced Kitty's outwai*d apparel (as to the 
interior, I presume, that defied imitation, and so she did not at¬ 
tempt it), to be put over Ned's clothes: the rest was left to Dick. 
These things we managed to convey to him without difficulty, by 
wrapping them up in his linen; and this being done, we consulted 
together as to the best day, and time of the day, for carrying our 
plot into execution. 

After some deliberation, it was agreed that the attempt should be 
made the next Saturday, on which day the charwomen are always 
very busy, going backwards and forwards witli the sundry supplies 
for the prisoners, and, as we observed, when the gate-keepers were 
less watchful, from the constant influx and efilux of people through 
the lobby. It was Kitty's custom to clear out Ned’s room about ten 
o'clock in the morning, and that was just the time when the Saturday’s 
traffic was thickest, so that tallied very %/ell with our other arrange¬ 
ments. 

And now all matters being in a state of preparation, I waited 
for the day with great anxiety. The painter had supplied me with 
some common gin, just to whet Kitty's appetite, and 1 cast about for 
some excuse to get Kitty to come to my room early, to put it in order, 
when it was my design to engage her in a conversation, and gradually 

ply her with the liquor till it was the usual time for her to 
attend upon Ned, when it would be for him to finish the work which 
I had begun. I thought of another contrivance, too, which I put in. 
force when the proper time came for deluding the turnkeys. I took 
care to tell Kitty over-night, therefore, that 1 expected a visitor to 
see me early in the morning, and that I should want her to tidy my 
room up a bit to receive him; at the same time I gave her a glass of 

gin, trusting that, as it was the last thing that she had taken at the 
it>ri8on at night, it would be the first thing she would recollect in the 
morning; and as I let her see that there was more lefb« in the bottle, 
my hope was not disappointed. 

The first thing she did, when the gate was opened on the morning 
which was flxed for the attempt at Ned’s deliverance from durance. 
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was to come to mj.i^oom, the attraction of the gin drawing her irre¬ 
sistibly to the spot, as the needle to the p<de. My game now was to 
make her talk, so as to afford time for the drink to have its effect, and 
being rather loquaciously inclined, she presently furnished me with 
the opportunity. 


CHAPTER IX. 

“ What*3 the matter, Kitty?” said I, seeing that she looked rather 
dismal, and that her nose h^ a cold bluish tint, indicating mortifica-, 
tion and dolour; ** what lins happened to you, Kitt)^, you are not 
looking so bright as usual this morning ? ” 

Bright,” replied Kitty, standing with her hands underneath her 
apron, and shaking her head from side to side, which produced a 
corresponding motion in her old black bonnet; “ Bright! this isn't a 
morning for me to look bright in, or any woman that has a proper 
respect for a husband! ” 

“ A husband, Kitty; what !*havo you got another husband ?” 

“ No, master,” said Kitty, screwing her visage into a lugubrious 
shape; ** not 11 IVc had too many, and know the worth of em! but 
Iv’c got the melancholics! ” 

That’s a bad thing to have at any time, but there are too many 
inside tins place afflicted with that complaint. However, 1 have got 
somctliing, luckily,” said I, “ that’s good for, it.” And with that 1 
poured her out a glass of gin ; but, to my extreme surprise, she 
refused it with a repulsive shake of her head ! 

** No I master,” said she, ** it’s not that that can cure my 
melancholics! Besides, Iv’e made a vow never to touch a drop of 
anything this day 1 Here she cast ,up her eyes, and assumed as 
sanctified an air as she could put on, accompanying that virtuous 
expression with a prodigious si^. “ This,” she said, “ is my 
Versary! ” • ^ 

“ Your anniversary, Kitty; why that’s a reason with most people 
for taking a drop too much, instead of a drop too little,” said I, setting 
down the glass on the table by which Kitty was standing, with the 
bottle handy; “ but why should you be so sad on your birthday, 
Kitty?” 

“ It’s not a birthday, master ; it’s just the contrary, — it’s a deatl^ 
day! This is the ’versary of my poor husband’s death, bless him! If ever 
husband deserved to go to heaven, he was the one ! I sometimes think 
1 see him sitting in Abraham’s bosom! as the Bible says; and if only 
good husbands go there, he won’t be much squeedged — that’s all I 
can say! ” 

“ So this is the day of your husband’s death,” said I, casting about 
how I should coax her to take to the gin, which was standing by 
itself, the only thing on the table. I saw Kitty eye it once very 
affectionately, but she turned her head away with a resolute air, and 
looked at tbe wall. ** Strongbolt was one of the jailors at some 
'criminal prison, was he not,” said I, stroking for some pretext^ 
beguile her into conversation. 

** It was *not him,” said Kitty, pettishly; it wouldn’t be for the 
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like of him that I should take on. No! it was a better one than ever 
stood in his shoes! Never shall I look on the likes of him again^ as 
the poet says in the play! He was a regular trump, and no mis¬ 
take 1 ” 

“ It was your first husband, was it ? I never knew, Kitty, that 
you had more than one husband! 

** No more 1 had — at one time; but it wasn’t my first husband 
neither. When 1 was cajoled into a-marrying of him, 1 was a young 
thing that didn't know one from another. It's just like all young 
girls — they are in such a hurry to be married, and to have a house 
of their own, and to bo their own mistress, as they coll it, that they just 
jump at the first oiFer that's made to 'em. I was very foolish, master, 
and if I'd a hnow’d what I should have to do in the business, I never 
would have had him.” 

** And what was the business that your husband carried on ?" 
said I. t 

“ You mean my first. It was a very respectable business, and 
well enough for one, but it wasn't ehoiigh for two, and so 1 soon 
found out, to my cost. My husband was in the cat’s meat line, and 
he served a great many respectable families all round aboul Holborn, 
and the cats came to know him, and he used to praise 'em before 
their mistresses, and give them an odd bit of meat now and then, extra, 
without charging for it, so that he became quite a favourite ” 

“ With the cats ? ” ^ 

“ That’s just the same, and it’s the old proverb, ‘ love me, love my 
dog,’ and why not the same with cats ? Well, the long and the short 
of it was, that I was living in service with a lady who dealt in clothes 
that were not now, and she had a cat, and I had to buy the victuals 
for it ,* and from talking to the cat he took to talking to me, and some¬ 
how or other, I don’t know how it was, he talked me over, — and so 
one morning we went and got married. 

“ Pray sit down, Kitty, said I; “ youif story is quite interesting. 
Won’t you drink this ? ” holding the gin between her and the 
light. 

** Don’t tempt me, master; you know when we say our prayers it is 
not to be led into temptation. But I was tempted, as Eve was before 
me, though it was not with cat’s meat, but with an apple, if all 
accounts be true. However, that has nothing to do with my story; 
every one to his taste, say I.” 

“ And how did you get on after you were married ? ” 

Oh! much the same as most people do, I believe. That is, I 
found courting one thing, and marriage another; and I tell you what 
it is, master, courting is like smoothing down a cat’s back, all nice 
enough while she keeps her claws in; but marriage is like roughening 
the cat’s back the wrong way, and then she puts her clawa out, and 
that makes quite a different business of it, as I soon found out.” 

How was that ? Did your'husband beat you ? ” 

Of course be did; but that was nothing; it is what every wife 
nsust expect now and thew; but that wasn’t the worst; I was soon' 
obliged to take the barrow and go a crying cat's meat all day, and that 
was more than a respectable young woman, delicately brought up as 
‘ 1 was, could bear.” 
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And who was your father ? ” asked L 
“ He was in the service of the great Mr. —, I forget his name, 
who always contracted for all the dust in our parish.” 

“ 1 SCO,” said I; “ but talking of dust makes my throat feel quite 
dry; you won’t drink that drop of stuff, I suppose ? ” 

• “ No, master, thank you, it’s against my vow,” said Kitty, taking 
up the glass, and looking at it sentimentally, and smelling it; and 
then putting it down on the table with a sigh; but I observed that 
sho replaced it on the table nearer to her than before. 

And what was the end of your unhappy union ?” said I, in a tonc^ 
of affectionate commiseration at the wrongs inflicted b/the cat’s-meat 
man on the much-injured Kitty. 

** The end of it was, what happens sooner or later to all bad 
husbands who ill-treat their wives. He took to drinking — that is, 
he always used to drink as much as he could get at all times, but he 
soon got worscr than ever, and as drink he wcmld have, ho took to 
evil courses to get it. The firsf time I got a knowledge of his wieked 
ways, I thought I should have fainted away, for after all he was my 
husband, and 1 could’nt help feeling for him, and besides, 1 was afraid 
that I should become complicated in his wickedness, and so get put in 
gaol or lagged, for aught I knew, I was sitting one evening at home 
getting ready his dinner again’ he came home, which was some sprats 
which I had exchanged some cat’s meat for with a neighbour, when 
1 heard the sound of the wheel of his barrow on the pavement. I saw 
that he was a little the worse for liquor, and I was just going to stick 
up my back a bit, — for I never could bear to be put on,— and ho 
trundled his barrow into the room wc had an apartment on the 
ground floor for the convenience of the barrow,— when he ups with 
the lid of it, aud chucking something the floor, says he, ' Skin that 
catT” • 

“ Is it possible 1 ” said 

Master, I guessed the whole truth in a minute, and from that 
moment I felt that I was the wretchedest woman in tlic world I The 
ghost of that cat haunted me at night, and whenever I woke^ I 
thought I saw it on the counterpane, with its back sticking up, and 
its whiskers sticking out, and its mouth half open, and its tail brist¬ 
ling behind like a hearth-brush — it was a dreadful sight, and had 
like to have drove me quite mad ! And every day it was the sam^ 
and sometimes he brought home one and sometimes two, and then 
he would say, with a tePrible oath, * skin that cat I ’ and there was I 
obliged to do it, tliough it went against my stomach, or else there 
would have been murder, for he swore if I did’nt ho would skin me; 
and he had got so ferocious and blood-thirsty, what with killing of 
cats and with the drink besides, that he quite frightened me; and he 
regularly beat me twice a day, night and morning, so that I got quite 
miserable at last, and when he was transported to Botany Bay, it was 
a blessed relief to me, as well as the cats, poor creatures I But 1 
•little thoughf then how good comes out of evil, as the parson sa^ 
and how the transporting of my first hus^bnd should lead to a second! 
and to such a second I Ah! he was a dear, if ever there was one in 
this blessed world. He was a sailoring man, and ho ali^ays left me 
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half his paj, and let me do what I liked! And this is the day of his 
death, poor fellow 1 and such a death too.” 

Here Kitty put her apron to her face to wipe, as I supposed, her 
eyes, but she confined herself to another feature, and with her eyes 
fixed on her stone fioor, she shook, her head dolefully. I immediately 
took the glass of gin which stood ready, and held it under her nose. 
The fragrant fumes of the liquor ascended to her nostrils, and pene¬ 
trated into her brain. It was too much ! Virtue is powerful, but 
nature is stronger still I She took hold of the stem of the glass, 
daintily, as if she feared to touch it; shook her head; smacked her 
lips; gave a Idbt snivel; and then elevating it to the proper position, 
with its edge kissing her lips, by a rapid motion of her wrist she 
turned the bottom of the glass towards the sky, and deposited the 
liquor in her gullet. 1 took the glass from her hand, for she was 
quite overcome with her feelings, and immediately refilling it, placed 
it within her reach, aUd urged her to proceed with her story. 

“ What was the dreadful death,” ^said I, “ that your excellent 
husband suffered ? 1 mean the second one.” 

“ Ah ! master! it’s almost too dreadful to tell of! I\ut as you 
have beguiled me into talking of tlic poor dead man, I will not refuse 
you. He was eaten up ! ” 

“ Baten up! who or what ate him up ? a wild beast ? ” 

“Them that was wilder than wild beasts, and more cruel than 
wolves and tigers. No«! master, he was eat up by the savages, and 
my precious husband was swallowed down into their nasty stomachs 
as if he had been a line o* pork — the wretches I ” 

“ Take another glass,” said I. Kitty acquiesced. 

“ Oh ! ” exclaimed Kitty, “ I only wish 1 had the cooking of ’em ! 
And what do you think, master ? tlic only thing tliat was left of him 
was his head ! yes! his dear precio/is head ; and that the black varmint 
had'pickled! yes, they had, indeed ! It was brought home to me by 
the captain, salted and pickled — and dried I No, they did’nt leave a 
bit of him but his head 1 they cat him all up, and they would have 
eaten his head too, that’s my opinion, if they had known how to dress 
it. I put it on the mantelpiece, and there it used to look at me so 
dreadfully all night, that I asked the sexton of our parish to bury it for 
me, and give it rest. But he said it was not the qustom, hy no means, 
t'> do such things; that they buried bodies, but that he had never 
heard of burying a head before, and ’specitdly such a head as that; 
and he turned it round and round in his blinds, as if it had been a 
lump of dirt, and had never belonged to my poor dear husband ! ” 

“And what became of it at last? ” said I, rather interested at this 
head of the discourse. 

“ It got to the ears of some of those folks who are fond of poking 
about after things that are buried, and are of no use to anybe^y, and 
I was over persuaded by one of them—an antique, I think they 
cffiled him, — and he asked me to sell him the head to put in his 
museum, for he took a great fancy to it; but that I woifid’nt listen to. 
"rte idea of selling my pooV dear departed husband’s head, when the 
rest of him was in the sav^e stomach of those horrid cannibals, was 
too shockinflf! So I let him take it away, and he put it in a glass 
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case in a large room, where 1 saw it amongst a heap of curiosities of 
snakes and skeletons, and stuffed sharks, and all sorts of monsters; 
with a description underneath it about Kew Zealand, I think the 
place was called, but my eyes was too watery to see clearly; and the 
gentleman gave me some money, oi^t of kindness, to set up in a littl^ 
business, in a sm^l way, in the coke and charcoal line. But the horrid 
thought of that pickled head haunted me to such a degree, that I was 
afraid to sleep alone at nights, and I believe it was that more than 
anything else that made me marry Strongbolt — that was my last 
husband — rest his soull He was very kind to me, was Strongbolt in 
his way, but being used to deal with the rogues and vi^abonds in the 
gaol, he was a little roughish. But bless me, what am 1 doing! I 
declare 1 have broken my vow, and this is tlie third glass of gin th|t 
1 have been drinking, without thinking of it! (It was the sixth.) 
But never mind, 1 can keep my vow to-morrow instead; and after all, 
the gin one gets from the public houses is such weak stuff it can 
hardly be called drinking spirits. But in for a sheep in for a lamb^ 
I mean the contrary — the talking of that dear precious soul’s pickled 
head has.quite confused me! 1 think I see it now! — With your 
leave, master, I will just take another glass, —there’s only one more 
left in the bottle — and then I will go and see after that rogue 
tliut’s locked up in the strong room. Good gracious! my poor limbs 
are very weak I It must be the rheumatism that I caught last night 
sleeping without my bonnet—1 mean my mght cap. Thank you, 
master, that will do,” she said, as I led her to the door and set her 
a-going in the right direction; ah ! goodness! a poor old body like 
me is soon upset by a little grief; but the thought of that pickled 
head is enough to upset any one, let alone his poor widow that is left 
to bemoan him.” , 

And so saying, and maundering^ as she went, she tottered down the 
gallery towards the staircase, while I set about performing another 
necessary part of the stralitgem. 

CHAPTER X. 

As Kitty went out the painter entered; and now we began to look 
at our work mo^e seriously. lie brought a blue bag with him, in 
which he had put* the paints and brushes that he wanted, and as it 
looked like a lawyer’s bag, the more especially as be had taken care 
to let the ends of some papers and parcliments stick out at the top, 
it excited no suspicion, and passed muster without examination. 
Before he went in to Ned, I made him write a letter in a feigned 
hand to the warden as if from a stranger complaining of having been 
insulted by a drunken woman called Kitty! and hinting at the lax 
state of discipline of the prison where such things could occur to re¬ 
spectable visitors without redress! The letter was not sealed, in 
order that it might be opened and read by the warden’s deputy, iifho, 
1 calculated, would take immediate notice of the irregularity, and 
order the immediate expulsion of the offender from the prison. 

In the meantime Kitty had been let in, as usual, to dean up Ned’s 
room, not without some admonitory observations on the part of the 

XI 4 
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officiating turnkey in respect to her intoxicated condition, which Kitty 
resented, of course, with the virtuous indignation usual in such cases. 
She had no sooner entered, than Ned began his part of tlie game; and 
he proceeded to compliment Kitty on her good looks, which she was 
pleased to receive graciously, although, as she averred, this day, of all 
other d^s in the year, was the one when her loo^ts were worst, be¬ 
cause of her mourning for her poor dear second husband. The 
mention of this family affliction naturally brought on the story of the 
pickled head, which so shocked Ned, that he was obliged, as he 
^feelingly declared, to take the least possible drop of Hollands, to enable 
him to bear t^ie heart-rending narration, and he recommended the 
tender-hearted Kitty so far to violate her usual habits of moderation 
0 ^ to make use of the same restorative for her own consolation ; an 
invitation with which she complied, she said, to oblige him ; and as 
her legs were very weak, she took the liberty to sit down. Ned, with 
that respectful consideration which is so pleasing to see rendered by 
the young to the old, took the trouble to place the table by her chair, 
setting the bottle upright at the sanic time close to her elbow, and 
inviting her to help herself—a liberality wKicTi so charmed the 
sorrowing widow, that she entered into the story of the pickled head 
seriatim; in the midst of which a stranger entered, who was an¬ 
nounced as the “ lawyer.” 

Kitty, who had a hon*or of lawyers, wliich always presented to lier, 
as she said, the idea oC some terrible wild beast coming to devour 
you, made a movement to retire; but as this by no means suited the 
plans of the confederates, slie was pressingly entreated to remain, and 
to continue her interesting story; to which, after a little coquetting, 
she consented, not,” as she said, for the sake of the Hollands, — al¬ 
though she was bound to say i.t was tbe finest liquor she had ever 
tast^ since the owner of the pick^isd head had been used to smuggle 
over a keg now and then of similar stuff from Holland ; but it was 
to please the gentlemen that she stayed, although her heart -was so full 
that she feared she should never be able to get through her story.” 

Ned requested her, with the most winning politeness, to tell her 
story her own way, and by no means to spare the liquor, as it was 
the least he could do to offer he^ the means of supporting her sjurits 
during the harrowing talc. He entreated her indulgence, also, to 
ajlow him to retire behind the curtain of his bed, in order to change 
an indispensable article of his apparel, and begged her to go on with 
her narration, as he could dress and have the satisfaction of hearing 
her account of that most interesting adventure at the same lime. 
Kitty, therefore, replenishing her glass, and taking up the thread of 
her narrative, which was rather an entangled one, and which savoured 
strongly of her recent potations, went on leisurely with her recital, 
helping her memory by frequent applications to the stone bottle. 
Her face was turned to the side where Ned was performing his 
modest toilette behind the curtain, while the painter listened to 
Kitty with the most flattering attention, and the most lively marks of 
interest and commiseration.*^ 

Now, if the artist had been employed in transferring to canvass 
the str^ing ^features of Brandy-faced Kitty, for exliibition' at the 
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Royal Academy, it is most likely that the widow would have been 
not a little pleased at a tribute so flattering to her personal appear¬ 
ance. But as Dick was engaged in painting the portrait of that dis¬ 
tinguished personage on Ned’s living face, it would doubtless have 
excited considerable curiosity, and, perhaps not less alarm, had she 
been aware that <the operation was being performed in a manner so 
clandestine. It was for that reason, therefore, that the painter and 
the painted were particularly anxious to prevent their original from 
being aware of what was going forward in regard to her copy $ and, 
fortunately, the liquor had already produced such a effect os to cause, 
her to SCO but dimly and confusedly; and her intellects were in that 
bewildcixid state, that she did not in the least suspect that her wicked 
entertainers were fabricating a counterfeit Kitty, to usurp her name 
and calling. 8o, while Kitty talked and sipped, the painter coloured 
and shaded, until he had produced a counterfeit, which Edward, when 
he looked in the glass, found so startling, that he was almost inclined 
to question his own identity, with such curious exactitude had the 
painter represented thc blooming strawberry on Kitty’s nose! Every 
line was tjjicre — the eyes; the eye-brows; the hairs on the chin} the 
patches on the cheeks the corners of the mouth — all were there! 
It was Kitty herself! 

Added to this, Ned had equipped himself, with the assistance of 
his friend, with the flannel pettieoat and dress supplied by the in¬ 
genious Miss Wilson, and nothing was want^ but the veritable bon¬ 
net whieh^ Kitty wore to complete his disguise to the satisfaction of 
the theatrical artist. The game now was, how to get that bonnet ofi’; 
but Kitty was “impracticable.’* ' , • 

In vain did Ned, behind the curtain, and the painter, before i% use 
every art to induce Kctty to divest l^erself of that venerable article. 
They asked to examine its form ^nd texture ; and first they threw 
' Out hints, and then Jtlicy formally promised to buy her a new one. 
To the new one, she said! she had no objection, making a mental 
resolution to “spout” it immediately; but as to taking the old one 
off, — no! — that was a thing impossible! Dick praised her bair, 
declaring that, upon his honour as a gentleman, he liad never seen 
hair so beautiful on any woman’s head at Kitty’s years; not, as he 
insinuated, that he ^thought she was old, but her hair was positively 
as glossy and as bright as a young girl’s! But nothing would do; 

Ned was almost in despair of the success of the stratagem, an^ the 
time was wearing fast away, when a loud knocking was made at the 
door, and the voice of a turnkey was heard inquiring for ** Kitty.” 

“ Come out, old woman,” said he; “ it’s no uso to make any words 
about it. The warden says that out you must go; and so the shortest 
way is the best.” 

“ What is the matter,” said Ned, raising his voice; “what has poor 
Kitty done — poor — good — old lady ? ” 

“ Kitty is drunk, and you know it; and she has been insulting a 
gentleman stranger, who has written a letter to the warden, and the 
warden says that Kitty is to be locked ou^” said the turnkey, throTl^h 
the door; “ and so she must come abng.” 

“ I won’t go,” screamed out Kitty, who by this time was pretty 
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conaiderably drunk, and trying to stand on her legs, in doing which 
she rolled helplessly on the floor. ** I won’t go, for any such blackguard 
as you or any that’s like you! — you a gentleman! with your frock 
coat and your high-lows — 1 could make a better gentleman any day 
out of a sack of charcoal, you ^neaking, liverfaced, water-drinking 
nincompoop. There ! put that in your pipe and smoke it!” 

“ Come out, you old harridan,” roared the officer in a rage ; “ open 
the door, 1 say, and let me turn that gin-drinking, filthy old woman 
out of the prison. She is a disgrace to the place — come out, 1 say! ” 
^ If it had been possible for the individual to whom these compli¬ 
mentary observations were addressed to get on her legs, she would 
willingly, she said, have had a month at llridewell for the pleasure 
of sticking her nails into the turnkey’s face. But she was rcsistlessly 
drunk. But as she lay on the floor eke gave free vent to the only 
member which did not partake of her general prostration — her 
tongue ^ to showeroQO the exasperated officer every abusive epithet 
with which the vocabulary of her three departed husbands could 
furnish her I But the turnkey insisting on the door being opened, 
and the affair becoming serious, it was necessary for Npd and his 
friend to take a decisive step. 

“ All or nothing,” said Ned, emerging from his hiding-place, and 
snatching Kitty’s bonnet from her head. 

As Kitty’s back was turned to him as she sat on the floor, it was 
not until he had placed, the coveted article on his head that she caught 
sight of his features and habilaments 1 Drunk as she wps, she had 
not so far lost her senses as not to be instantly struck with the dread¬ 
ful nature of the apparition ! Tlic pickled head was nothing to it! 
Here was her own head on somebody else’s shoulders! Her own 
face! her own gown! her owp bonnet! It was herself I.— another 
self! It was Kitty! Who then^was she? Was she Kitty — her¬ 
self, — or was she somebody else ? It was {po much for mortal 
powers to bear; for Ned, to complete the dismay that he saw her 
plunged in, squatted down on the floor, and shaking his head at her, 
with a horrible grimace, uttered a fearful howl. 

All she could say was, ‘‘ Who the devil are you ?” and then sink¬ 
ing down in a fit of fright, remained without speech or motion. 

“ Now is the time,” said Dick. “ Mind and act your part well; it 
i? neck or nothing for both of us.” 

Saying this, he opened the door, and pushing the counterfeit Kitty 
out, she was pounced upon by the turnkey, who immediately locked 
the door on the outside, and seizing the drunken old female dog — as 
he called her — by the arm, he dragged her to the lobby, Ned reeling 
about- and making a mock resistance, wliich only made the officer 
more determined to eject her summaiily from the prison. In this 
manner Ned was violently driven from the gate, amidst the jeers and 
the laughter of the spectators, and bundled into the street, Mr. Kichard 
Bristel. following behind, and affecting to be excessively shocked at 
the indecency and immorality of the exhibition. 

^lastily passing the liberkted prisoner as he continued to reel down 
the street) he said to him in a whisper, “ Keep it up, and follow me I” 

* ( 7b continued .) 
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Medii ^vi Kahndarium; or Dates, Charters, and Customs of the 
Middle Ages, with Kalendars from the Tenth to the Fifteenth 
Century: and an Alphabetical Digest of the Obsolete Karnes of. 
Days : forming a Glossary of the Dates of the Middle Ages,, with 
Tables and other Aids for ascertaining Dates. By R. T. Hampsok. 
In two volumes. London : Henry Kent Causton and Co., Birchin 
Lane. 1841. 

Among the numerous works which daily issue from the press, there 
are very few on which it is possible to express unqualified appro¬ 
bation : it is exceedingly pleasing, therefore, to be able to bestow 
praise on a book fully, heartily, and without reserve. Such is the 
case, we are happy to say, with the work before us. It is one of the 
jnost learned, and also one of the most entertaining, of all the books 
which have been published on this or on many other subjects. Cer¬ 
tainly the title of the book, “ Dates, Charters, and Customs,” does not 
present a very attractive aspect to the general reader; it might be 
supposed to be essentially diy, repulsive, and unamusing. The 
greater then the merit of the author who, out of a subject intrinsically 
dull, has so fashioned his materials as to make it one of the most 
amusing as well as most instructive works that a lady can place on 
lier drawing-room table, or an antiquarian in his study. It is a 
repertory of legends, wild tales, ani) mysterious love-charms—telling 
how to recall lovers and procure husbands — information which can¬ 
not fail to be generally interesting ; and it is a magazine of learned 
curiosities, replete with old missals and musty parchments, primeval 
kalendars, and ancient chronicles. The books have an air of ** rubigo ” 
about them, like old medals. Here popular superstitions are traced 
to their source, and their record turned to useful purposes in develop¬ 
ing the history of t^e human mind, and in revealing the secret of the 
parent origin of dinerent and distant nations. ^ 

The laboriousness of the author’s researches, and the skill and judg¬ 
ment with which he has culled, from the prodigious folios of black- 
letter wliich remain as monuments of the gigantic achievements of 
former ages, all that was proper for his purpose, excites our admiration; 
while the contemplation of the mass of books and manuscripts which 
the author must have devoured is positively appalling. Ko one but 
a helluo librorum ” of the most voracious appetite, which is freely 
translated as a^we forget the precise term, but it is something 
equivalent with “ a terrible fellow for books,” — could possibly have 
dared, much'less executed, the Herculssan ta^ of wading through the 
enormous quantity of print and manuscript, to the fact of which tfiese 
volumes bear testimony. Kor is the great learning possessed by the 
autlior less to be admired $ for the reader cannot constilt this work 
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without feeling that the writer is thoroughly master of his subject, 
and that he possesses within himself stores of knowledge by which he 
can test the truth or falsehood of black-letter histories, and by the 
means of which he is enabled to compare and expound the causes of 
similar religious observance cp-existing with dissimilar religious 
opinions, and of showing how corresponding superstitions link to¬ 
gether in one common parentage the wide-scattered descendants of a 
primeval people. 

In all this, it is to bo observed, the author neither assumes nor 
seems to be conscious of any merit attaching personally to himself: 

' he speaks of diis book only os a “ compilation; ” and seems hardly to 
be aware of the rarity or the value of his own profound erudition. 
He says in his preface: ~ 

“ Of a work which is chiefly founded on information derjvcd from manu¬ 
script or printed sources, little explanation can be necessary. The original 
intention was, to cost into the form of a Glossary as many of the teims now 
obsolete, but employed in mediaeval clu;onology, as could be obtained by a 
diligent research, and to assign the bearing of each, os nearly os it could be 
satislactorily ascertained. In the prosecution of this plan, it {Hxm became 
obvious that the utility of the Glossary would be considerably eiilurgc<l by 
determining the age of the term itself; and the attempt to cflect this obje(;t 
with exactitude has necessarily introduced a multitude of ecclesiastical and 
legal antiquities, which were not contemplated in the first design, but wlii<.‘h 
are indispensable in many cases to confer ]»robability on explanations, respect¬ 
ing which there may be Cbnflicting opinions.” 

After enumerating some instances of the utility of fixing dates, he 
says: — 

Innumerable instances resembling the preceding, may be readily collected 
from the Glossary, in which it has’ been n principal object, to assemble in an 
alphabetical order whatever might tdud to cluciilate the obscurities of the 
chronology of the middle ages. In order thii better to preserve the utility 
of this department of the work, by removing from it every thing that did 
not immediately belong to the explanations, it became necessary cither to 
reject many curious and not altogether useless facts, or to embody them in 
a separate deportment. Tlie latter course has been pursued.” 

We shall now proceed to show the manner in which the author 
has accomplished his design. The first book of* the first volume is 
devoted to a disquisition on “ Charters and Hates.” It begins thus :— 

Theoretical writers on historical composition have established the maxim, 
that they who relate the events of ages anterior to their own, deserve credit 
BO for only as they acquaint us with the sources, from which thej derive 
their information. These historical authorities resolve themselves into two 
classes of corroborative testimony,—public acts and monuments, and private 
writers. Among the former are medals, inscriptions, charters, diplomas, 
statutes, and, in short, all Instruments of a national character ,* in the latter 
class are comprised authors .of histories, chronicles, annals, memoirs, and 
Ictlcrs, who are either contemporary, or remote from the everts, which they 
and whose credibility i^neccssarily proportionate to their presence or 
distance. Hence the verification of facts requires the institution of a com¬ 
parison between the record and the monuments of the age described, 
between the ttairatioii and its reasoning, and the documents on which the 
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assertions and inferences depend. He that would yerify the accounts of the 
historian, or that would compare public records and authors of the same 
period together, will often find himself perplexed by tho irregularity and 
obscurity which embarrass the chronology of the middle ages. The states¬ 
man, the churchman, and the historian, in speaking of the some time, employ 
very dilferent language; and, indeed, it ^rarely happens that two contempo¬ 
rary writers agree in* adopting the same chronological terms* If the indi¬ 
cations of the time be not understood, it is evident, that the order of events 
will be liable to be deranged, that anachronisms will arise, that things will 
be confounded with persons, and that the effect will often be mistaken for 
the cause, the cause for the effect. 

Gibbon, the historian, remarks on the chronolo^ of Englj^h history, that ' 
it ‘ may be considered as a neglected department.*" 

One of the most interesting points relating to dates is certainly 
the age of the globe which we inhabit, and the date of its creation. 
It may be saidjdhat if the Creator of the Universe had considered it 
necessary for the well-being and happiness of those of his creatures 
wliom he has placed on this ball of earth, he would have fuiiiished 
them with the means of accurately ascertaining the origin of the globe 
which they^ possess, and the era of its formation. But although 
there are many who maintain the opinion that such inquiries are 
vain, useless, and impossible for the limited faculties of man to 
compass, the question is, nevertheless, one that interests, and which 
cannot fail always to interest, the human race in a powerful degree. 
The author thus .speaks of it: — 

• 

“ For those who arc disinclined to enter into tho abstrusities of general 
chronology, it may* be sufficient to notice, that tho age of the world, and the 
number of years which have elapsed from the Creation to the Nativity of 
Christ, arc involved in difficulties from which they appeal* to be inextricable. 
On the latter question alone there are no/ewer than one hundred and forty 
<li(rercnt hypotnesi's, founded, in the opinion of the learned Petavius, upon 
mere conjectures and not upon solid argument. Some fix the epoch of the 
Nativity in tho year of tho vfcrld 3616, while others go back to the year 
6484, and others adopt intermediate years. The variations in the principal 
copies of the Old Testament have occasioned this diversity of opinion. The 
Hebrew codex, to which preference is generally assigned, fixes the deluge in 
the year of the world 1656, the Samaritan codex in 1307, and the Greek 
codex, or septuagint version, in 2262. The period which follows the dcl^e 
for nine generations, t]io number computed from the creation, does not oner 
smaller variations; the Hebrew codex gives 262 years, the Samaritan 94^ 
and the Septuagint 1972. The system most acci^dited in the present day, 
is that of Archbishim Usher, which is founded on the Hebrew codex, and 
fixing the epoch of the Nativity in the year of the world 4000. After 
all, Moses himself, the inspired historian of the creation, to whose authority 
it is futile to oppose the hap-hozard conjectures of his annotators, makes no 
attempt to give a date; it was^ sufficient for him, one of the wisest of men, 
and possessing divine information,^ to state that the world arose in the hegin^ 
ning of all thmgs, and that beginning, the discoveries of modem science have 
placed for beyond the hypotheses of European chronologists.** 

Passing fr<yn this geological question, we come to a question of date 
in respect to the common use of the English language, which is Aot 
generally known, but which is curious : — 

“ Sir John Cavendish, lord chief justice, who was beheaded ini Bichard II., 
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1382, made his will partly- in Latin, uad parUj in French, assigning as the 
reason of his deviation from the first to the second, that the French language 
was more natural to himself and was more common, and better known tha|i. 
the Latin; but of English he takes no notice. The Kdlls of Parliament dn 
not contain more than three or four entries in Encliah before the reign of 
Henry the Sixth, after whose occasion the use oT the language became 
common in these records; but French continued to be«the language of the 
court so lately as the reign of Henry the Eighth ; and from an.epigram of 
Sir Thomas More, quoted by Daines Barrington, it appears to have been 
no better than that of Stratford le Bow : 

* Crescit tamen, slbiquc nimirum placet, 

Verbis trihus si quid loquatur Gallice; 

Aut Galicia si quid nequit vocabulis, 

Conatur id, licet verbis non Gallicis, 

Canore saltern pcrsoiiarc Gallico.'” 

f 

In book the tliird and onwards, the author treats oft the subject of 
“ Popular Customs jwid Superstitions connected with Dates;” which 
he divides into four parts, relating to the traditional customs 
and tlie superstitious observances of**winter, summer, autumn, and 
spring; and in collecting the accounts of customs wbich^ bear upon 
the subject of dates, he brings forward a fund of learning, and a 
multitude of legends which are most curious and entertaining. Under 
the head of Winter be narrates : — 

** From the Regmm Papisticum of Naogcorgus, translated by Bamabe 
Gouge, jn 1570, it appears that the peasant girls in ancient times, attempted 
to divine the name of their future husbands, by forcing the growth of onions 
in the chimney corner, and they ascertsuned the temper of their future 
spouse from the straightness or crookedness of a stick, drawn from a wood 
stack. Amatory divinations, it will be seen, were by no means peculiar in 
England to the season of Advent, In Germany, it is commonly believed 
that on St. Andrew's night and the nights of St. Thomas, Christmas, and 
New Year, a girl has the power of inViting and seeing her future lover. A 
table is to be laid for two persons, taking care, however, that there arc no 
forks on it. Whatever the lover leaves behind him at his departure must 
be carefully preserved; he then returns to her who bos it, and loves her 
passionately. It must, however, be carefiilly kept from his sight, because he 
would otherwise remember the torture of superhuman power, which he that ‘ 
night endured, and this would lead to fatal consequences. A fair maiden, in 
Austria, once sought at midnight, after performing the necessary ceremonies, 
to obtain a sight of her future lover; whereupon a*^8hoemakcr appeared, 
Khving a dagger in his hand, which he threw at her, and then di8np|>eared. 
She picked up the dagger and concealed it in a trunk. It was not long 
afterwards before the snocmakor visited, courted, and married her. Some 
years after their marriage, she chanced to go one Sunday, about the hour of 
vespers, to the trunk, in search of something which she required for her 
work on the following (Uy. As she opened her trunk, her husband came to 
her, and would insist on looking into it; she kept him oi!^ until at last he 

£ a8hed her away with great violence, looked into her trunk, and there saw 
is dagger. He immediately seized it, and demanded of her how she had 
oBtun^ it, because he had lost it at a very particular time. In her fear 
and alarm, she had not the x>ower to invent any excuse, to declared the 
tni^, that it was the s^c da^er which he bod left behind him on the night • 
when she had oUiged him to appear to her. Her husband hereupon ^cw 
enraged, and said, with a terrible oath,—-you then that caused me 
ftiat night of dreadftil misery!' and with that he thrust the dagger into her 
heart.” 
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We do not observe any explanation of the popular superstition re¬ 
lating to a personage whose interference with humw affairs is gene- 
^ rally considered to be more officious than agreeable, and who, under 
the appellation of Old Nick,” has attained an unenviable celebrity; 

but on the subject of St. Nicholas, there is the following record : 

• 

** The festival of St Nicholas is observed on the 6th of December, and ia 
marked by sever^ peculiarities which connect the saint with the maxine 
deities of Scandinavia, Greece, and Home. He is said by Moreri to have 
been bishop of Myra, in the 4th century, and he was accounted a saint of 
the highest virtue, even in his earliest infancy. This saint has ever been 
considered the patron of scholars and of youth, of which the (eason has been * 
assigned by the Rev. W. Cole, from a li& of St. Nicholas, 3rd edition 4to., 
1645. ^ An Asiatic gentleman, sending his two sons to Athens for educa¬ 
tion, ordered them to wait on the bishop lor his benediction. On arriving 
at Myra with their baggage, they took up their lodgings at an inn, proposing 
to defer their visit till the morrow; but, in the mean time, the innkeeper to 
secure their effects to himself, killed the young gentlemen, cut them into 
pieces, salted them, and intended to sell them for pickled pork. St. Nicholas 
oeing favoured with a sight of these proceedings in a vision, went to the inn, 
and reproached tlic landlord with tlie crime, who, immediately confessing it, 
entreated tlic saint to pray to heaven for Ids pardon. bishop, moved 

by his confession and contrition, besought forgiveness for him, and suppli¬ 
cated restoration of life to the children. Scarcely had he finished, when the 
pieces re-united, and the resuscitated youths threw themselves from the 
brine tub at the feet of the bishop: he raised them up, blessed them, and 
sent them to Athens, with great joy, to prosecute l^eir studies.' ” 

The Greek sailors of modern times, he informs us, since the ab¬ 
dication or deposition of their old friend Neptune — the same who 
is represented on the top of Buckingham Palace, with a potato-fork 
in Ills hand ready to stick into the adjacent plum pudding, an 
allegorical representation perfectly English—have adopted Saint 
Nicholas in his place: — • 

“ The modern mariners of (Trcece substitute St. Nicholas for Neptune; and 
an interesting historical anecdote is connected with the subject. The name 
of Kanaris, the Greek naval hero, was almost unknown among his fellow- 
countrymen, until he signalised himself in January, 1828, by setting fire to 
the Turkish admiral's sliip, whic^li had a crew of 2200 men on board at the 
time, in the roads of Chios. His own men, upon descrying the great Turkish 
ficet in that rood stedf attempted to compel him to sheer off. * If ye have 
coward souls,’ exclaimed their gallant commander, ^ throw yourselves iifto 
the sea, and shelter yonrselves behind yon rocks. I shall remain on board 
and die without you.' These words recalled their sinking courage, and 
they swore to live or die with him. It happened to be the month of 
Ramazan, when the faithful, after keeping their mouths closed from sun-rise 
to sun-set, retaliate for the penance by passing the night in all kinds of 
merriment and debauchery. The niglit in question had, therefore, collected 
a host of Turkish officers of considerable rank on board the admiral's ship, 
as visiters. It was pitch dark when Kanaris made ^ fire-ship fast to the 
vessel, set fire to lier, and jumped into his launch; the flames spread rapidly, 
and Kanaris, who was at no great distance from ihc enemy, called ouf to 
thepi, * Hollo tkere I bow do you relish the Ryazan illuminatiou f' ^en 
laying his best hands to the oar, he beheld the Turkish admiral's ship, with 
the Kapudan Pasha and every soul on board, blown into the air. Kanaris, 
on the other hand, had a barrel of gunpowder as his me88matey*a8 a resource 
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for ridding himself of life, rather than fall into his adversaries' clutches in 
the event of their giving him chase; but they were in no mood for the 
experiment^ and he was consequently enabled to gain the harbour of Ipsara 
the next morning, where his fellow-count^men welcomed him with loud 
acclaims and disdiorges of musquetry and cannon. As soon os he got on 
shore, he made his way to St. Nicholas's church, where he i^tumed the 
saint fervent thanksgivings for the succour he bad vouchsafed him, and pre¬ 
sented a votive offering of two wax tapers at his shrine." 

With respect to the origin of “ Christmas Boxes,” which the French 
gentleman, with the usual knowledge displayed by his countrymen in 
*respect to Eqglish manners and customs, described as a national 
boxing day, when all the people box one another in one grand and 
universal tight with fists, the author, after some incidental remarks 
in respect to its having fallen, in these latter days, much into disuse— 
li departure from ancient customs mor4 deplored by the receivers 
than the bestowers of the gifts in question,—narrates‘that the origin 
of the name is ascribed to the following custom: — 

^Vhenever a ship sailed from any of those parts, where the religious 
were under the authority of the Church of Home, a ccrt.ain saint was always 
named, unto whose protection its safety was conmiittcd, and hi that ship 
there wjis a box, and into that box every poor person put something in order 
to induce the priests to pray to that saint for the sale return of the vessel; 
which box was locked up by the priests, who said that the money should not 
be taken out until the vessel came back. Another and more probable ex¬ 
planation is given by a w(*il informed anonymous writer. ‘ Chrislnnw Boxes,' 
he says, ‘ may be ussiinilated to, and probably originated from the Homan 
Pagnnnlia, which wore instituted, aeconling to Dionysius, by Servius Tullius, 
and celebrated in honour of Ceres at the beginning of the year. An altar 
was erected in every village, where persons gave money. The apprentices’ 
boxes were formerly ma<lc of pottery; and Aubrey mentions a pot, in which 
Homan denarii were found resembling in appearance an apprentice's earthen 
Christmas Box. Count Caylus gives* two of these Poganalian boxes; one 
exhil>iting Ceres seated between two figures standing; the other with a head 
of Hercules. The Heathen plan was commuted in. the Middle Age to col¬ 
lections for masses, in order to absolve the debaucheries of the season, which 
the servants were unable to pay. In like manner, the grooms of the earl of 
Northumberland's chamber nad a Christmas box, and it is recorded that the 
carl deposited in it XXs." 

The story of the “ Were Wolves” in German;^ is thus alluded to : 

must refer the reader to the work itself for the explanation of 
the superstition, which involves much research, and which will amply 
repay perusal; — 

The ancient superstition respecting Were-wolveSf the mutation of men 
into wolves at this season, is much too remarkable to be admitted. Olaus 
Magnus, archbishop of Upsal, and metropolitan of Sweden, relates in his 
Hi^ry of the Gotus, that at the festival of Christmas in the cold northern 
part^ there is a strange conversion of men into beasts; and that at a place 
previously fixed among themselves, there is a gathering of a huge multitude 
of jrolves which have been changed from men, and which, during that night 
rage, with such fierceness against mankind and other creatures not fierce by 
nat^jire, that the inhabitants of^c country suffer more hurt from them, than 
they .bver dofi^ natural wolves; for these human wolves attack houses, 
break down the doors in order that they may destroy the inmates, and 
descend into the cellars, where they drink out whole tuns of beer or mead, 
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leaving the empty vessels heaped one upon another. If any mtm afterwards 
comes to tiie place where they liavc met, and bis cart overturn, or he fall 
down in the snow, it is believed that he will die that year. The author relates, 
that there is standing a wall of a certain castle that was destroyed, to which, 
at an appointed time, these unnatural wolves eome and endeavour to leap 
over it; and that th<^c wolves which caifnot leap over the wall from fatness 
or otherwise, are whipped by their leaders: and, moreover, it is believed 
that among them arc the great men and chief nubility of the land. This 
change of a natural man into a brute is effected bv muttering certain words 
and drinking a cup oft ale to a man-wolf, which, if he accept the same, 
renders the man-natural wortliy of admission into the society of men-wolves. 
He may then change himself into the form of a wolf, by goiifg into a secret 
cellar, or private wood; and may put off his wolfs form and resume bis own 
at pleasui*e. 

“ The following instances, or anecdotes, arc related in confirmation of this 
statement: — A certain nobleman, while on a journey through the woods, 
was benighted anil hungry ; and it so fell out that among his servants were 
some who had this faculty of becoming wolves; one of these proposed that 
the rest should be quiet while he withdi*cw, and that they should not be 
surprised to tumult by anything they saw in his absence; and, so saying, he 
M’cut into a thick wood, and there privily transformed himself, and came out 
as a wolf, and fell fiercely on a flock of sheep, and caught one of them and 
brouglit it to his companions, who, knowing the bringer thereof, received it 
gratefully, and be i*eturned into the wood as a wolf would, and came back 
again in his shape as the nobleniatfs servant. 

“ Not many years since it happened in Livonia, that a nobleman’s wife dis¬ 
puted with one of her servants, whether men cmdd turn themselves into 
wolve.s, and the lady said tlicy could not; but the servant said, with her 
])ermission, he would presently show her an example of that business: and 
forthwith he went alone into the cellar, and pi'csontly uflcr came forth in the 
form of a wolf; and the dogs hunted him through the fields into a wood, 
where he defended himself stoutly, but they bit out one of liis eyes, tuid the 
next day he came with only one eye to his lady. 

“ Lastly, lie says, that it is yet fresh In memory that the duke of Prussia, 
though he paid attention to stigi^'s <^f' this kind, required a person who was 
r(*piited to be skilled in this sorcery to give a proof of bis art. The man 
accordingly transformed himself into a wolf; the duke was satisfied, and 
caused the unlucky experiinentalist to be burned for idolatry.” 

Passing over much interesting matter on various topics, we are 
gratified by lighting on a passage relating to certain green things 
known by the name <Jf leeks, which are mysteriously worn by those 
who are not ashamed of being Welshmen, on a particular day of 
year. It must be in the minds of many of our readers that when 
they have asked the question in their youth, “ Why do those people 
were leeks in their hats on the first of March ? ” the answer has in¬ 
variably been “ because it is St. David’s day.” But.wliy do Welsh¬ 
men wear leeks in their hats on St. David’s day ? that is the question. 
In elucidation of that abstruse and extremely interesting point, the 
author furnishes the following information: — 

“ The first of March among the Romans, was called Kalends Femimdy 
^’om a custom of making presents to women on this day, mentioned ^ 
Juvenal. In the Christian world, it is St, Dhvida Day., and is annuslfy 
observed in London by the charitable society of Ancient Britons, who were 
established in 1714, in behalf of the Welsh Charity School, in Gray’s-Inn- 
road. On this occasion each man wears an artificial leek in his hat. In the 
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fifteenth century, the celebration of St. David'e Day wa^ honoured with the 
patronage of royalty, and numerous entries of payments, such as the foUow- 
uig, arc recorded m the * Privy Purse Expenses of Henry the Seventh,* 
a monarch whose liberality is not proverbial: —> 

* Mar. ], (1492). Wulshemcn on Saint David Day, £2/ 

* Mar. 6, (1494). To the Walshemon towardes t^eir feste, £2.* 

“ The origin of the custom of wearing the leek on this day has been referred 
to St. David himself, who was bishop of Alency between 519 and 544. Under 
his militai’y conduct, th(* Welsli are said to have obtained a memorable 
victory over the Saxons, and the use of the leek, on that occasion, produced 
■* the annual custom of wearing it in the hat, according to the lines, quoted by 
Dr. Forster:— 

* In Cambria, ’tis said, tradition’s tale 
llccounting tells how famed Menevia’s pric&t 
Marshalled his lirttons, afd the Saxon host 
Discomfited, how the green leek the banda 
Distinguished, since by Britons yearly worn, 

Commemorates their tutelary saint.’ 

“ Another poet, Dr. Southey, receivei the victory thus achieved as an in¬ 
dubitable fact, but converts the leek into St, David's crest: — 

-‘ And if that in thy veins 

Flow the pure blood of Britain, sure that blood 
Hath flow’d with quicker impulse at the tale 
Of David's deeds, when thro’ the press of war 
Ilis gallant comrades followed his green crest 
To (^pnquest.’ 

** One thing is certain, which is, that the custom is as old as the time of 
Sliakspeare, whose Captain FJuelleu gives an account of it fully as satis¬ 
factory as the preceding : — 

* If your majesties is remembered of it, the Welshmen did goot service in a 
garden where leeks did grow, wearing leeks in their Monmouth caps; which your 
majesty knows is an honorable padge of service ; and, I believe, your majesty takes 
no scorn to wear the leek upon St. Ta^y’s Day.’ 

“ Dr. Owen Pughe, the British lexicogr.*fpher, differing from his martial 
countryman, supposes that the mistuiu originated in the CynimortJia, still 
observed in Wales, in which the farmcr.s reciprocate assistance iu ploughing 
their laud, when every one contributes his leek to the common repast.” 

Another interesting question is the reason for eating hot-cross buns. 
Most people eat them because they like then\, but that is a vulgar 
c-'eason. AVe think, therefore, we cannot do a more acceptable service 
to the present generation than by affording the utmost publicity to 
the religious and moral motive explained by the author for eating hot- 
cross buns—that is to say, when they are good. It is to be observed, 
by the way, that the author does not lay much stress on their being hot, 
only that they shall be duly stamped j and it m^ be useful to add, to 
prevent immorality and indigestion, that the brthodox time to eat them 
is at breakfast; and that in respect tO'the number to be eaten, that 
the rich may eat as many as may be agreeable, and the poor as many 
fts they can get. Bub to return to'our author’s text: — 

The term Frida^fia eiToneously said to be peculiar to the English 
chtirch; but it is certainly an adoption of the old German Oute Freytag, 
which ma;v have been a corruption of Gottes Fr^to^y God’s Friday, so 
called on the same principle that Easter Day in England was, at no very 
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remote period, denominated God*s Day. In a manuscript homily, entitled 
* Kxortacio in die Posobe,* written about the reign of Edward Iv., we are 
told that the Paschal Day *• in some place is calledc Esterne Day, and in 
sum place Goddes Day.’ Another MS. quoted by Strutt^ says it is called 
Good Friday, because on this day good men were reconciled to God. The 
length of the serviegs in ancient times dh this day, occasioned it to be called 
Long Friday, the Lans Fpisbaes of the Anglo Saxons, which tiiey probably 
received from the Danes, by whom at the present time, the day is denomi¬ 
nated Lan^reday. 

** A custom of worshipping the cross on this day anciently prevailed in 
England and France, whence Good Friday was colled in Latin, Veneris Dies^ 
Adoratus, and in French, Vendredi Adori, corrupted into Verdi Aorsy and 
Verdi Ore, In a decree of the Parliament of roris, in 1423, then in pos* 
session of the English, tlie Duke of Bethfbrt (Bedford) states that in consc* 
([ucnce of the absence of the king his nephew, and representing his person, 
lie will, on ‘/c. Vendredi AoAiiy exhibit the true cross to the people, 
according to the custom of the kings of France on this day. Dr. Percy, in 
his notes to the Northumberland Household Book, observes that in 1336, 
when the Convocation undey Heqry the Eighth abolished some of the old 
superstitious practices, the custom of saluting the cross on Good Friday was 
ordered to Ije retained, as laudable and edifying.” 

Speaking of the name of Easter, the author says : — 

“ The name of Easter is’clearly traced to that of EostrCy a goddess to 
whom the Saxons and other northern nations sacrificed in the month of 
April, in whic.h the xiaschal festival usually falls. The season ha.s always 
been signalised by festivity among the Persians, Egyptians, Scandinavians, 
and other ancien^cople, who at this jicriod celebrated the entrance of the 
sun into Aries. The Egyptians, observing this planet apparently removing 
from their climate, began, it is said, to fear that a day would arrive when it 
would entirely forsake them, and in consequence, they every year celebrated 
with rejoicing, the period when they obs(;;'vod its re-ascensjon.” 

As there are few people who Uhve not been made April fools in 
tlieir time, it may be pleasing to them to know how the custom 
originated. 

Like falling in love, it is a fate that at some time must befal every 
one. A French distich, put over n statue of Cupid, is not less applica¬ 
ble to the first of April: — 

Qui que tu sois — voici ton maitre : — 

Qifi est — qui fut — ou qui doit 6tre. — 

This being the ca8& when any one is made an April fool for the 
future, it may be satrafactory to liim to be made acquainted with the 
high authority on which it is done. The extract is rather long, but 
it concerns so many people that wc insert it entire for their con¬ 
solation : — 

** The custom of sending people on a fool’s errand on the 1st of April, or 
All Fools' Dayy is generm aUd ancient. In Germany the phrase * Einen 
'nach dem April schicKen’ is equivalent to * making him an April Fool.’ The 
French Poissoj^ fSAoril is applied equally to the person and to the trick 
• playetW Napoleon, marrying the ^chducl^s of Austria on the 1st of 
April, 1810, was called by the Parisians, * Un poisson d’Avril,’ an April Fool. 
At Paris on April 1, 1817, a lady pocketted a watch in a friend’s house, and 
when charged with the fact before the correctional police, she said that it 
was * Un poisson d’Avril,* an Ap^ Joke. On denying that a watch was in 
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her possession^ a messen< 2 'er was sent to her apartments who found it on the 
chimney piece, u}>on which the lady said that she had mode the messenger, 
‘ IJn poisaon d'Avril.* 

“In tlie northern counties, and in Scotland, they have their Qowks., who 
are said to have been sent on a Gowk's Errand. Oauch (whence jocus') in 
the Teutonic (German Gccke, and Gauckelns^ to juggle; Swedish Gaek) 
signifies a fool, and thus we have the word Gowk ; and a foolish character in 
Smollefs Roderick Random is callo<l Squire. Gawky. In Lancashire Gawky 
is corrupted into Gawby of the same significjation. Dr. Jamieson thinks that 
the cxpi’ession, a Gawk’s Errand, although equivalent to a fool’s errand, do(is 
^ not originate immediately from Gowk^ a foolish person, but from the cuckoo, 
which ill Scot1a>id bears that name. ‘ Young people, attracted by the sin¬ 
gular cry of tlic cuckoo, being anxious to sec it, are often very assiduous to 
obtain their gratification. Rut us the bird changes its place so secretly and 
suddenly, wdieu th(‘y think they arc just within reach of it, they hear it cry 
at a considerable distance. 'I’lnis the^ run 'from phice to place, still finding 
themselves as fjir removed from their object as ever. Ilcnce the phrase, 
Hunt the Gowk may hhve come to be used for any fruitless attempt, and 
particularly for those vain errands, on which persons are sent on the first of 
April.’ 

“'riic Romans had a Festum Stidtorum on the 17th of February, but from 
the ilescriptioii of it by Vlutareh, It bore no affinity to any of our periodical 
customs. 'I'hose who had omil.te<l the celebration of the Fomaculia at the 
proper time and in their own tribes, were allowed to celebrate it on this tluy, 
and hence it was called the Feast of Fools. 

“ The custom of making A]>ril fools, however, seems to be a relic of a high 
and general pagan festiviJ, at which the most unbounded hilarity prevailed; 
and, like many other periodical observances, seems to have had an Oriental 
parentage. Colonel Pearce has proved that it is an immemorial custom 
among the Hindoos, at their IIuU Festival, when mirth and festivity pre¬ 
vailed over every class, to send people on errands and expeditions that are 
to end ill disap])ointmcnt, and raise a laugh at the expense of the messenger. 

‘ Both high ami low join in it; ’ aAM the late Suraja Dowlah, I am tohl, was 
very fond of making Hull fools, though he was a mussulmun of the highest 
rank. They carry the joke here so far as t(^. send letters making appoint¬ 
ments in the name of persons, who, it is known, must be absent from tlieir 
house at the time fixed upon ; and the laugli is always in proportion lo the 
trouble given.’ The last day of the Huli, March 31, is the general holiday. 
This festival is held in honor of the new year; and as the yeai* formerly 
began in Britain about the same time, Maurice, in his Indian Antiquities, 
that the diversions of the first of April, both in Britain and India, had a 
common origin in the ancient eelebrution of the returit of the vernal equinox 
with festal rites. For the same reason, the remark is applicable to every 
country in which this fool-making custom is found.” 

The mention of a superstition prevalent in the north of Scotland 
gives occasion for referring to a remarkable tradition among the 
natives of Hudson’s Bay; — 

“ To make their cows or prosper, it is believed to be only necessary 
to milk a little out of e;wrh teat on the ground, but that the reverse will be 
the case if the ceremony be neglected. This is evidently a Pagan rite, being 
a Kbation to the old Gothic or German deity, Hertha^ the Earth—or to the 
fairies. A similar superstition prevails in the north of Scotland with respect. 
to tfre Pankaii^ a broth made*’of culeworts. Of old, in preparing this, the 
meal which rcMse as the scum of the pot was not put into any msli, but thrown 
’omemg the aslies, from the notion that it went to the use of the fairies, who 
were supposed to feed upon it. This ceremony resembles one among the 
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ancient Romans, who, in order to consecrate any kind of food, generally 
threw a part of it into the fire as an offering to the larei^ or household ^ods, 
who, from the patella, or sacrificing dish sometimes used on these occasions, 
were called DU Patellarii. A good citizen, say both Livy and Varro, 
ought to obey, revere the Gods, and ' in patcllam dare fUKpop rpfreci’ [offer 
them a piece of his meat upon the patella.] It is not a little singular to find a 
similar custom prevalent among the savage nations of Hudson's Bay. Mr. 
Robson says that those savages have an imperfect tradition, that all the 
inhabitants of the country were formerly drowned in on inundation, with the 
exception of eight persons (the number of the Cabiric deities), who pre¬ 
served themselves iii a canoe. They hold in dread a malevolent being, wliom 
tliey endeavour to propitiate, by casting into the fire a piec^of meat before* 
they commence their meals. The rite of the ancient Egyptians, who poured 
pure water upon the ground, in one respect more nearly resembled the 
Scottish libation noticed here, and that practised in the Beltcin.” 

% 

"VVe are obliged to omit, for want of space, allusion to much curious 
matter in this part of the volume; but we canilbt refuse insertion to 
a sliort anecdote of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, about a hundred 
pages beyond our last extract — 


“ In many places, St. Cria^tirCs Dwj (Oct. 2.5) is a great holiday among 
the Hhoemakers, and the origin of it is thus assigned; Two brothers, Crispin 
and Crispinianus, who were born at Rome, travelled to Soissons; in France, 
about the year M03, in order to propagate the Christian religion. Being, 
however, desirous of rendering themselves independent, they gained a sub¬ 
sistence by making shoes. The governor of the town having discovered that 
they ]>vivatcly maintained the Christian faith, and endeavoured to make 
proselytes of the inhabitants, ordered them to be beheaded about the year 
‘i08. From this time, the shoemakers have chosen them for their tutelary 
saints. 

“ With reference to this day, Dr. Forster has introduced the following 
anecdote of Charles the Fifth. Tliis sovcK*ign, in his intervals of relaxation, 
used to retire to Brussels; and, being desirous of knowing the sentiments of 
his meanest subjects concernii^ himself and his administration, he frequently 
went disguised, and mixed himself in su(di cnmjianies and coiiviTsntion as he 
thought primer. Due night, his boot reipiiring mending, he was directed to 
a cobbler. Unfortunately, it chanced to be St. Crispin's holiday, and instead 
of finding the cobbler iuclliicd for work, he was in the height of his jollify 
among his acquaintance. The emperor communicated his wishes, and olfered 
him a handsome gratuity. * What, friend ! (says the cobbler) do you know 
no better than to usk one of our craft to work on St. Crispin’s Day ? Were 
it Charles himself 1 would not ilo a slltcli for him now; but if you W1 
come in and drink St. Crispin, do and welcome—we are as merry as the 
emperor can be.' The sovereign accepted the offer, and, ns a return for bis 
hospitality, gave the cobblers a coat of arms—a boot, surmounted by an 
imperial crown. In Flanders, a chapel is still to be seen adorned with the 
boot and imperial crown; and, in all processions, the company of cobblers 
takes precedence of that rif shoemakers.” 


We conclude our extracts from the first volume with the following 
well-written observations of the author : — 

• 

“ Wc have nW accompanied the sun in his passage over the circle of the 
year, and cannot but be struck by one prnmiifbnt feature, which is, thc4liti- 
matc connexion between the customs of nations remote from each other, and 
indicative of their common origin. A writer in the American Quarterly 
Review has the following just and apposite reflections: — * Is tracing nations 
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to their particular sources (he says), the chief reliance has generally been 
placed upon etymology ; but a close investigation of customs is of no less 
importance: in every such historical investigation they ought to go hand 
in hand. We have seen that most of our rites and superstitions are of 
Gothic origin ; whilst others are as clearly Druidical, or Celtic; and both 
resemble those of the £ast, and e^iecially of Persia. This is readily ac¬ 
counted for. Both Celts and Goths were originally Oriental. The Celts 
having emigrated at a much earlier period than the Goths, had probably 
fewer ceremonies; hence the paucity amongst us of Celtic superstitions. 

“ The religion of the NomaiHc Goths was also, at first, we have but little 
doubt, comparatively simple : the great change in that of the Scandinavians 
. being wrouglit by the arrival of Odin, who introduce<i amongst them the 
splendid mytholtigy of the East, and subsequently received his own apo- 
tneosis. Other observances have reached us through a Grecian or Koman 
channel, but these, again, bear striking evidence of an Oriental origin. The 
mythology of Greece is unqiiestionably Oriyutul; and the Romans derived 
theirs from the Greeks. Ilence many of our superstitions, nursery talcs, 
&c. may have dest'ended to us by various streaiiis — originally along with 
our Celtic or Gothic ancestry, and subsctpicntly by the route of more 
modern t;oiu|nest — most unequivocally exhibiting, however, the like Ori¬ 
ental pai'cutagc. 

“ Jjastly, the wide extent of superstition amongst us — superstition, loo, 
in many teases, of the must idolatrous character, atiords a humiliating subject 
of reflection ; and it is a striking proof of the tyrannical influence of custom 
on the mind, that many, who have no faith in these observan(.*es, could not 
feel comfortable were they to neglect them. Wo rccollecd, a naval officer, 
high in rank, smiling at the sujxirstitions of the profession, and especially at 
the almost universal belic*f, that whistling on deck is capable of raising the 
wind, yet declaring, in the same breath, that he shuuld not fuel at ease were 
any one on deck to whistle in tempestuous weather — a better instance we 
could not give of the power of superstition: — 

‘ 'Tis a history 
Handed from ages down ; a nurse’s tale 
Which children opcjji-ey’d and mouth’d devour, 

And thus as garrulous ignorance relates, 

We learn it and believe.’ ” * 

In the second volume of tliis work, which the author modestly 
styles “ A Glossary,” but which is in truth an Enyclopredia of learning 
in respect to the subjects of which it treats, is to be found a mass of 
varied information digged out of old manuscripts and records, far 
greater than any similar work has yet afforded, and presented in a 
cqjicentrated form which will prove a great saving of time to the an¬ 
tiquarian in his researches, and which is most instructive to the 
general reader. One valuable feature of this “ glossary,” is, that it is 
arranged in an alphabetical form, which renders reference to any 
particular point easy to the reader, and makes it a sort of general 
index to the “ dates, charters and customs of the middle ages.” Wo 
shall give a few extracts, for the purpose of showing the sort of in¬ 
formation which the volume contains, and the manner in which it is 
conveyed. 

•We are strongly tempted to extract the whole of thc^matter under 
the head of “ Easter,” and especially the “ Table for finding Easter for • 
evef; ” but we must confine ourselves to a portion of it: — 

“ In order to understand the chronology of ancient history before the birth 
of Christ, there is often occasion to know the Sundays and the moveable 
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feasts, which depend on that of Baster. For example, Socrates (Hist. JEccles. 
1. 1.) asserts that Constantine the Great, the first Christian emperor, died 
May 22,, and Eusebius says that it was the day of Pentecost, or Whitsunday, 
but he docs not state the year; we must, therefore, Icom in what year Whit¬ 
sunday fell on 22. St. Audoenus, or Ouen, says that be was consecrated 
bishop with St. llligius, or £loi, the third year of Clovis II., on Sunday 
before the Hogationii; May 10. To know the year, it is necessary to know 
that in which the Sunday before the Rogations was May 14. Historians 
relate that Otho I., emperor of the Romans, died May 7., Wednesday before 
Pentecost, but the year is not stated (Moreriy Vll. P. 71). Another 
example may be taken from the Saxon Chronicles, of which one MS. says 
that Ilardicanutc died in 1041, and that the people chose Edward to be their* 
king before he was buried; another says that he died June 8. 1042 ; and a 
third <^oj)y, under the year 1042, says that Edward was crowned on Easter 
Day, which fell on “in non. Aprilis,” i. /?. April 3. If we wish to verity 
these dates, we must ascertain V-he Easter Days, and we shall tind that the 
first year, according to the present mode of comjiutation, should be 1042, 
and that, as Ajiril 3. was not Easter Day in that year, but fell on that day 
in 1043, we must understand the fact, as stated by those MSS., to be, that 
Edward was elected king in dunef 1042, but was not crowned until April, 
1043. Others say that Hardicanute died in 1040, which, if Edward were 
crowned in April 3., would give a longer interval of time between his election 
uiul coronation than accords with probability.” 

The subject of “Golden Numbers” is fully explained, and is a 
most learned and valuable treatise of itself, but we have not room 
for it. 

The article under the head of “ Jubilee merits the same com¬ 
mendation ; but in<lccd it is impossible to distinguish one from the 
other in respect to their merit; we speak only of their popular at¬ 
tractiveness. There is an int(*rcating article also, relating to “ Move¬ 
able Feasts,” whicli have been so extensively introduced into the 
workhouses of the Poor-law Uni(^n8 — with the “ c ” left out; — an 
omission, Imwe.ver, which it is to be Iioped is purely accidental. 

AVe trust that wc have flow conveyed to the reader a just idea of 
this most entertaining and instructive work; and wc are sure that 
the public will not fail to appreciate the merit of the labour, sup¬ 
ported by such profound learning, which Mr. Hampson has bestowed 
on a subject of so much importance to the scholar, to the antiquarian, 
and to the general reader ; nor are the thanks and the approbation of 
the public less due*to the author for the admirable manner iir which 
he has digested and arranged the prodigious quantity of inforaati!^n 
which is contained in these most valuable volumes. 

The Globes, Celestial and Terrestrial. By Augustus de Morgan, 
F.R.A.S. and C.P.S., of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Pro¬ 
fessor of Mathematics in University College, London. Published 
by Malby and Co., Houghton Street, Strand, Manufacturers and 
Publishers of the Globes of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. 1845. 

It is so difficult to write books of elementary instruction,»and 
especially for the young, that the thanks of the public are primarily 
due to any competent writer who will devote his time and his labour 
to a task which seldom or never receives due rewai*d in fame or in 
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pecuniary remuneration. The gratitude of all, and particularly those 
concerned in education, is especially due when a man of high learn¬ 
ing and science, such as Mr. De Morgan is acknowledged indis¬ 
putably to be, comes forward with the most praiseworthy attempt to 
bring down his mind to a level with the understandings whom it is 
his desire to inform from the "ample stores of his own abundant 
knowledge. 

We cannot avoid remarking, however, that there is an incongruity 
in the composition of tljis work. ' At the same time that it professes 
to speak to the most common and ignorant understandings, it involves 
‘ the explanations of the simplest matters in a complexity of scientific 
forms and expressions, which, to such understandings, are neither 
attractive nor easily comprehensible. — It would seem that the writer 
was embarrassed with the quantity of Ins own knowledge, and that it 
was in vain that he tried to divest himself of habitual trains of 
reasoning and expressions, which, perfectly familiar as they were to 
his own mind, were exposed to the hazard of being perfectly unin¬ 
telligible to those whose ignorance it was his object to remedy. In 
this, it seems to us, he has made the same mistake wJiich he com¬ 
mitted some years ago, when lie published, for the use of children, a 
little book of arithmetic so alarmingly scientific, that if any child 
could be made to face it, he w'ould be for ever deprived of the courage 
to attempt to count ten on his fingers, from the appalling contem¬ 
plation of the abstract jind confounding difficulty of the operation. 

Thus, in accommodating his instructions to the class of inferior 
intellects and of inferior acquii*ement wliom he addresses, he thinks 
it necessary to inform thorn how to read decimal enumerations 
(page 23.); and at another place (page 25.), he takes occasion to cor¬ 
rect a very strange sort of errqr, into which he supposes it possible 
for some of his readers to fall, thu^ : — 

“The term globe is frequently applied to^the earth itself, but never in 
books oil the use of the globes. Nevertheless, it has sometimes liappened to 
heginnera to apply statements to the earth itself which were only written of 
the paper and pasteboard model of it. We have heard some persons say 
(Professor de Morgan loijuitur), that they haxl in their youth an indistinct 
idea of there being a brazen meridian surrounding the earthy which they won^ 
dered they never saw^ 

• 

•The italics in this quotation arc our own; but 'we will take the 
liberty to express our own wonder at the order of intellects which 
the professor bad in his view, when he thought it necessary to make 
such an observation in order to correct the misapprehension about 
the “ brazen meridian.” And here comes the incongruity; speaking 
to such minds, and having in his view such ignorance, he proceeds to 
give them an idea of a globe, or sphere, in the following language :— 

“ A sphere or globe is made by a circle revolving about one of its diame¬ 
ters ; whichever diameter is chosen, the same sphere is produced. The sur¬ 
face of the sphere is traced out by the circumference of the cv*cle.” 

Nb one will deny the concise, epigrammatic, and beautiful definition 
which we have quoted above j but for whose understandings is it 
intended? fdr those who believe that there is a real brazen circle 
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surrounding the earth, and who wonder that the^ never see it? 
Surely an orange, or the ball of a cup-and<ball, would have presented 
a more simple primary illustration of the idea. 

Again, in endeavouring to explain the meaning of motion, the pro> 
fessor says that which is unquestionably quite true, but which seems 
unnecessarily scientific. Suppose a mother instructing a child to 
move from the chair to the table, what a complicated and bewildering 
affair she would make of it in the following words of the learned 
professor: • 

Motion is change of place,” he begins; but we must take the 
liberty to question, in limine, the correctness of tins form of ex¬ 
pression. 

He says to a child, “ Motion is change of placeand the child may 
answer him by turning round on his toe, and saying, “ There is mo¬ 
tion, and I have not changed my place.” But we will go on with our 
extract: — • 

Motion is change of jdacc, and must be accompanied by the idea of time ; 
change of place without lapse of fiine being the same thing as occupying two 
or more pli^ccs at the same time, which is impossible.” 

Now we deny that “ motion ” must be accompanied by the idea of 
time j we admit that it may be so accompanied for many useful pur¬ 
poses, but we deny that there is any must in the case. When a child 
saunters about in the garden, ho may contemplate on the succeeding 
words of the professor which we shall presently quote, but no thought 
of time accompanies his idea of motion. He may say to himself, if 
he is not terrified into a fit at the thought of the dreadfully scientific 
operation which he is performing, that, 

“ A point or atom which moves from one position to another must move 
in some line, straight or curved, which joins the two positions.” 

He may say, “ I thought I knew this before, but I don’t understand 
it so well as I did, since I liave read the professor’s explanation of it.” 

‘‘ And every position on that line intermediate between the first and 
last position (here’s a lot of positions!) must be occupied by the 
moving atom (Can that be Me ?) at some one instant of the time of 
motion.” 

Now, if n child escapes a pai’alysis of the limbs after studying this 
dreadfully learned explanation of moving from one place to anotljer, 
we congratulate him most cordially; and in the mean time wc re¬ 
commend its perusal to all nurses teaching children to walk, so that 
they may be brought up from their tenderest infancy in a scientific 
and mathematical manner. 

In page 20. the professor takes the opportunity to inform the 
student that the celestial bodies arc not situated on any globe 
meaning thereby, we presume from the context, that the blue appear¬ 
ance which we see above us is not a hard substance, like pie-crust 
(school pie-crust is generally very hard and tough), on which those 
pretty things called stars, and that look like spangles, are stuck; but 
“ all the motions which we see are sueft as might take place*on a 
globe.” This condescending piece of information is of the same cha¬ 
racter os that about the brazen meridian, and cannot fall to be con- 
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sldered as an exceedingly flattering compliment from the professor to 
his readers. 

The points of the compass give i*ise to some ingenious observations, 
and we will venture to say that a boy of moderate understanding may, 
after a few weeks’ attentive application, be made to distinguish the 
north from the south with considerable accuracy; of course the east 
and the west, involving questions of longitude, are not to be com¬ 
passed with the same flicility; but, at any rate, there are the materials 
for the student to work upon ; and* by remembering that when he has 
las face to the east he has his bac^k to the west, and vice versa^ it is 
necessary for him only to know wiiieh is the cast or the west before 
he begins to have tlie key to the otlier. 

With all this incongruity, however, of which we complain, and 
which is attributable not to the paucity but to the fulness of know¬ 
ledge possessed by the professor, it is only doing justice to Mr. De 
Morgan to say that, as a scientific treatise on the subject of which it 
treats, it is an admirable and useful work; containing more sound, 
solid, scientific, and practical information than any similar work in 
our language ; that it does credit to hir. I)c Morgan’s great and ac¬ 
knowledged talents ; and that as a tfade mecum of science on ‘‘ the 
use of the globes,” we confidently recommend it as a book, cheap and 
concise, but comprehensive. 

The celestial globe atlas wliich accompanies it is, without question, 
the best map of the heavenly bodies tliat has yet been devised ; and 
will form a most valuable addition to the working tools of the astro¬ 
nomer, as well as an excellent guide and liclp in tuition. 

The Works of G. P. R* JameSy Esq, Revised and corrected by tlie 
Author. With an introductory Preface. Vol. VJ. Henry of Guise. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65. Cornhill. 1845. 

As this work has already received its meed of approbation from the 
public, and has been amply criticised in &, variety of ways, it only 
remains for us to speak well of the manner in whicdi it has been re¬ 
printed and placed before the public by the publishers. This lias 
been done in most excellent style, and at a price conformable with 
the taste of the public for cheap publications; and a very natural 
taste too, for we do not doubt that the public would be quite willing 
to jiavc them for nothing, if authors and publishers would join in that 
disinterested mode of proceeding. It is necessary to say, however, 
that the lowering of the price has not been eflected at the cost of the 
eyes of the reader; for the book is printed in a large clear type, and 
on white, not brown paper, with a good binding, and forms a hand¬ 
some volume for the shelves of a library ; not to stay there, however, 
as we cannot doubt that the lessening of the price will cause it to be 
read where it was never read before, and that it will give it a pro¬ 
digious increase of circulation — for the benefit of all admirers of 
elegant language and of stirring events enacted in battle-fields and 
kingly palaces. 

•» ^ 

My Marine*Memorandum Book. By TTauguavk Jenninos. Three 
vols., post pet. Ixindon : T. C. Newby, Mortimer Street, Caven¬ 
dish Square., 1845. 

The attractii^i of this book is its description of the sea. Tlie author 
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deals with this part of his subject with the hand of a master, and 
many of the descriptions are so good as to counterbalance the hasti¬ 
ness with which these volumes seem to have been written. His 
descriptions of the West Indies also are good. We shall make some 
extracts, which will be both entertaining to the reader and enable 
him to judge of the general style anePmerits of the work. The follow¬ 
ing is a picture of w est India scenery, with.an account of the produc¬ 
tions of the islands: — 

“ At the farther end of tin’s little Cuba town there seemed a grand slope' 
where the clustered dwellings sank, with a st^iring church and bell tower anc^ 
old bell, not very high, however, intermixed with Hat roofs <ind tall, spread¬ 
ing, tropical plants, whose close luaghbourhood to the houses qualified all 
commercial appciu'ances with the wildness and rustii'ity of streaming branches 
and the gayest greens indiscriminatingly interweaving with gleaming walls, 
and paint, and white wood, ijack from the town, and ascending widely, 
were small savaHinahs, profuse ol* trees, and here an<l thei’c enlivened by 
great plantation houses, with their constant appendages, and perhaps a tall 
staff, from which floated the ci'imson and gold bands of the old Spanish 
monarchy. Farther on, rose foA»st and cultivated grounds, tall, woody 
masses, thick aa clouds, dim and blue in their luxuriant stretches, clasping 
and overswCeping blue rocks, and the whole scene beheld under all the 
ardour of a flaming, flaring, West Indian sun, broke away into the gigantic 
ridges of the inland iiioiintains, whose towering precipices in some places 
were advanced before heights of’ the reach of eight thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. These mountains, though seen at an extraordinary distance, 
shone clear blue, a colour which melted into pale^uist, as it descended from 
the <llstant summits, in a sky whose light seemed the eflect of half a dozen 
suns. 

“ It is by no moans easy for a Euro))eun to estimate the fertility of an 
island similar to this, where every foot of ground is constantly throwing out 
its increase, and mutually alive under the active influences of a climate so 
luxuriant. The natural productions of all the West India islands arc nearly 
alike. Tlic sugar cane is the princi|Kil production of the AVest Indies, and 
is the commodity which has i^ways given the colonies their commercial im¬ 
portance. There are four varieties of the sugar cane, two of which, tlic 
Bourbon and the transjiivrcnt cane, are those chiefly cultivated. The next 
plant is the coffee, which was introduced in 1728, and is extensively grown 
jn almost every island. Cotton, indigo, cch^o.o, and various kinds of’ spices, 
are also more or less cultivated. Of late years, many proprietors have been 
in the habit of planting cocoa trees on their estates, which it is thought have 
been too much negleeted. • Almost every kind of fruits produced in tropical 
climates grow in one or other of’ these islands; the vine, the pomegranStc, 
the pinc-applc, the water*incluii, tamai'inds, oranges, the star-apple, the 
bread-fruit ti’ee (introduced by Captain Bligh, in 1793), and numerous others. 
The pimento of commerce is also pniduced in these islands, the avocado pear, 
the papaw tree, and the banana, or plantain, of which Humboldt says that it 
is doubted whether there is another plant in the world which on so small a 
space of ground produces such a mass of nourishing substance.” 


Boarding a French man of war: — 

“ The night wore on ; one by one tlie lights of the evening faded myay, 
and, OB Ga^et had anticipated, the huge pifes of mist which had risen al the 
night deepened, spreail far abroad, obscureil^tbc rising moon, and shiEpuded 
our now motionless vessel in an impenetrable sheet of deni^ and sultry 
vapour. Nothing could be discerned of the brig; all in her direction was 
os uncertain as futurity; every light on board her seemed to have been 
carefully oxtinguished, and wo could only trace her positiofl when a puflf of 
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the breeze would partially expand the fog in which she was enveloped, and 
reveal her dubious and attenuated outline, looming like some shadowy spirit 
of the waters. Ghastly and ])hantom-likc would she majestictUly rise and 
fall upon the laborious heavings of the mighty clement around, and seem to 
wave invitance with her oscillating web of cloudy tracery. All meanwhile 
was still as death, except the sullen .wash and surmngs of the ocean, and the 
prolonged and melancholy sighing of the wind. The mt)on, whose disk was 
lost in silver haze, seemed wasting fast away: it was but now and then that 
we could sec her, and, when we did, it was but as a gauzy cloud of faint and 
sickly light. The dark mist would then, as if it envied us the imperfect 
revelation its temporary expansion afforded, gracefully wreathe thicker into 
itself, and nil wqjuld again become gloom nn<l uncertainty. 

** Exactly half an hour before the time appointed for start ing, llie men 
selected for tlie service congregated on the forecastle. They were well 
armed, and were all stout and able hands. Each man curried in liis wai.stbelt 
a pair of heavy pistols, and a naked cutlass his side. Three fourths of the 
number were furnished with boarding pikes, or musket and bayonet, and the 
whole, accoriling to direction, preserved the strictest silence. 'J’he boat- 
tackles were next put into requisition, and the yawl and pinnace got over our 
larboard side; their crews being then severally numbered off, Gasket followed 
]il.s men into the pinnace, and, the word being given, shoved off. J followed, 
with my division, in the yawl with one of the midshipmen, and, letting go, 
pulled ofi‘ intt> their wake. 

“ The night was particularly stagnant and depressing. Overhead and 
around the 8c.afog had woven so thick a curtain, that at about a score of 


yards* distance the Scintillation’s taper spars and graceful jiile of tracery 
became almost indistinguishable, and the deep shadows cast by the channels 
against her side, with her bristling guns and the exijuisite projiortions of her 
hull, began to mingle cloudily together. All wjis silent as the grave, except 
the drowsy stroke of our muffled oars and the plashing of the water ns we 
cut swiftly through it. As we proceeded, we felt, however, a gentle iiun ease 
of the breeze in our faces, and in due time afterwards the sheets of mist in 
the south and south-east began to^spread tluunselves, and disjihiy the dark 
breadth of sea beneath them. Behind however, us the clouds were slowly 
carried over by the wind, all was envelojied in a double obscurity, and the 
moon, though now struggling into view, emitted too pale and partial a light 
to exercise any influence over it. 

“ As wc drew nearer, the brig before us rose like a vision into sight. A 
blue, sepulchral kind of illumination, the effect of the moon’s reflection, 
seemed to hang around it, on which her pair of slender masts, interlaced by 
a spider-like web of shrouds, stays, and running rigging, towering proudly 
in the gloom, and growing more and more delicate it mounted, seemed 
dubiously to be imprinted. Helling grandly on the long swell, to head 
would now bow to us, and then haughtily recover its equilibrium. She 
seemed to exercise a strange power over not only our imagination but our 
feclingo, for when we first discerned her our eyes seemed lor a time to be 
irresistibly fascinated, and a low but soul-felt, ^ There she is,’ pa.s8cd from 
mouth to mouth in the two boats. 

“ Witchlike, her proportions seemed, as we advanced, to dilate. AVe now 
could discern her serried battery, and the long strip which distdosod it. But 
all was still as possible aboai'd her. We could detect no symptom of her 
crew; no light glanced from her side or her deck; no murmur proceeded 
fron^er. 

There was something more sti'lking in this complete stillness than in the 
btisy Irtim of^reparation. From her present apparent state of indiiference 
and inactivity we gathered that she was well prepared for our visit, and 
awaited it witb determination; that every disposition was complete a^ard 
her, and that she«only paused for the atta^ to offer us a desperate and cool 
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resistance. But we had bargained for no easy prize, and our eagerness 
b^an to mount into impatience as we pulled on hard for her side. 

“ Tides of vapour roUed off to leeward, and though we were fortunately 
not as yet perceived, or at least challenged, enough could be made out of 
our antugouist to suit our purposes. 

We had not puljed much further before the watchful eye of her look-out 
detected our approach, and his hail came hoarsely across the space of sea 
between us. 

“ ‘ Boat ahoy! * ^ 

“ ‘ Give no answer os you value your lives! ’ said Gasket. * They must 
suppose that we are not near enough to have hG(u*d them.' ^ 

u ‘ Way, my lads; give way! ’ cried I to my boat’s crexv^ with the inten¬ 
tion of speaking with Gasket; and we swept up alongside the pinnace. 

“ ‘ Mr. Gasket, remember our intention was t4^ get as near to him as 
possible without discovery. But it seems we are discovered, and shall have 
a shot upon us in a moment. Our only mode is in trying to deceive them. 
Let their hail be answered, and give them to know we’ve coinc with a mes¬ 
sage to the captain from the commander of the frigafe yonder, a French 24, 
one of their own flying cruisers, just come in from a long ramble to the 
southward.* • 

*‘‘But, they’ll say,’ answered Gasket, ‘why didn’t you despatch a boat 
sooner, or make a signal for us to come aboard you ? ’ 

“ ‘ Oh ! we’ll find excuse lor that. We shall never else get alongside of 
him, Gasket: if they open their fire they’ll play the devil with us.’ 

“ ‘ It’s a good thought. Mr. AVarp, pull in iny woke, and close, till we get 
under her lt‘e, an<l leavii the hailing part of the story to my core. Mr. Ear¬ 
ing, you are something of a hand at the fellow’s lingo; do you reply; stop, 
it’s too late ; stay till they sing out again.* 

“ Shortly aftenvards, as wc were expecting, we were hailed agiun. 

“ ‘ Boat ahoy! * 

“ ‘ Now then, Earing,' cried Gasket, ‘ answer from what I tell you.* 

“ ‘ Ilillo ! ’ answered Earing, replying throughout in French. 

“ * AVhat want you licrc ? * * 

“ ‘ A message from the craft lying ^mder on your lee bow.’ 

There was a pause. ^ 

“ * What name and nation ? * 

“ ‘ The French twenty-four gun frigate-what's her name, sir ? * 

“ * 1 )-n 1 forgot to settle wliat name! * cried Gasket, taken aback; 

‘ say VArteminey VAchiUcy Le PlutOy or the devil at once, if you will.’ 

“ * French twenty-four gun frigate, VArtemisey sung out Earing as bold 
as brass. 

“ ‘ Whence from, aftd wKither bound P * , 

“ ‘ Basse-Terre, from a cruise to the southward.* 

Tliei’C was another pause. 

“ ‘ By Jove! they’ve swallowed the bait,* said our leader exultingly. 

‘ Now if we could but just pull the pinnace under her quarter, and you, 
Warp, could get under her bows, three ports of our business would be done. 

1 didn’t think they were such fools. Full warily, my men, but with a will. 
Lay to it, and have an eye to your weapons. Warp, you dog, keep close. 
We have her boys; we have her I ’ 

“ I strongly suspected the intentions of our antagonist, and endeavoured 
to prevail upon our commander to moke a dash at once, re^irdless of the 
character we had, as it appeared to me by the upshot, uselessly assuzdhd. 
But he stood firm to the opinion that they were deceived. We swept on¬ 
wards ; a partial gleam of moonlight unforttinately revealed our^place ffh the 
water, and a gun from the Frenchman's bow was the immediate consequence. 

“ (D--»n it I I’m wrong after all,* cried Gasket. * There^s the stopper to 
our loving conversation. Full for your lives, my men 1 lustily and together. 
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Under their guns, In the name of Heaven ! and let steel and shot do the rest. 
Nobud/*s to be taken in to-night. The Frenchman’s getting angry. Full, 
Warp, pull! —after me close.’ 

“ There was no need for the latter injunction, for wc were cutting through 
the water as swiftly os our leader. 

“ Bang I another gun. I could Hbar its whistle with terrible distinctness, 
as the shot tlew past and ploughed the flashing water. Our oarsmen strained 
every sinew, encouraged by the energetic voiees of their commanders. 
Gasket looked as if lie could have lin^>t into the water. Presently we swept 
up, Gasket under her lee, and I under her bow on the other 8i<lc. 

„ “ Wc were now saluted with a shower of musketry, but the discharge was 
too precipitate, ^ind we were too near them for it to do ns any serious mis- 
cliief. In the middle of the smoke, and before they had time to re lo.ad, 
followed by a stout half-dozen of iny bo.il’s crew, 1 sprung up their side, 
and clambered over the nettings. Here wc were received by a crowd of 
ferocious-looking devils, whose grim count'^nances and glittering arms were 
illuminated by a couple of dozen of battle lanterns whieli were gleaming 
luridly around* Sworfl in hand, pistol presented, we charged them. More 
of our seamen followed up the side, tumbling in over the bulwark, or 
emerging inboards out of the ports, oue after the other. The conflict began 
to thicken, and many a brave fellow received his death wound, unheeded in 
the shock of the battle on the deck. 

We fought hand to hand, and foot to foot, shouts of national enmity and 
reproach echoing confusedly around, and mingling with the horrible din of 
the combat. Swords were clashing; bayonets were thrusting, thirsty for 
blood ; ]iislols were popping; feet stamped to and fro. 

“ My head began to reel. We actually swayed backwards and forwards 
all in a crowd, as I have seen at a London sight, with the closeness of the 
encounter. 

“ Blood began to stream — dark blood, which ran in little lively rivulets 
about the deck, and shrieks and groans of intolerable anguish, and cries of 
rage, were ringing on cver^ side, undrowned by the constant treading of a 
mob of lieavy feet, trnm[)iiig upon the planks, or the sharp, unceasing clash 
and clinking of u field of crimsoned ctitlusses. 

“ The Frenchmen fought with untiring desperation, and really gave us an 
immense deal of trouble. Twice by the mere dint of bodily pressure they 
were ibreed back, but as often did they rally, and oblige us to retrace the 
slippery feet of plank we had so laboriously passed over. Some lost their 
sabres, and with capstan bars, or hand^ikes, for clubs, would fell their im¬ 
mediate antagonists. Some clung with frenzied grasp to the forei'igging 
and the timbers, and by means of their elevation rained down upon us a 
most destructive fire of small lums, * • 

Mcautiino, with scarcely any aim, we cut and slashed in all directions; 
grasping some of our opponents by their jackets, trampling over, and stamp- 
iiig upon others, and getting them down as well as we could, or driving little 
groups of three or four before us, like stags at bay, by the bayonet. 

“ At last, what with shooting, cutting, and pushing, we cleared the fore¬ 
castle, and tumbled all who oflered resistance pell-mell into the waist. 

** Having hajijiily thus gained possession of this commanding part of the 
vessel,, 1 gathered my men together, and we began to fire steady into the 
gan^ays. 

In the meantime Gasket hod boarded on the quarter, and bad won 
th^-fourths of the quarter-deck ; but the resistance abaft ^was more con¬ 
centrated, and stronger. The captain of the French vessel, at the head of • 
sixty^men, had stationed himsmf'on his quartei'-deck, and though he saw man 
after man, and afterwards three or four together, drop under Ime feet of his 
savage followers, killed or desperately wounded, he still persevered in keep¬ 
ing ftie spot. « 
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“ Gasket, seeing^ that this fellow, a large-limbed man, witiv a knot qf his 
toughest supporters, baffled the most determined eflbrts of our men, and 
mowed them down one after the other with murderous rapidity when they 
assailed him and his band, nuhed through the confusion towards him, and 
strove to force him overboora. A long and desperate combat succeeded, 
and the lieutenant, who was unequal*to cope with his bulky antagonist, 
being, though strong enough, slight, received a sabre stroke across his shoul¬ 
der that cut away hia epamette clean to the strap. 

“ A sudden rusli towards this point, which they hod much ado to bear up 
against, happened to separate Gaskef and the fVeiich captain, who really 
fought his ship like a hero. 

** The French, finding that the forecastle was in possessioi^of their enemied^ 
begun to give rapid way, and after losing half of their number, who were left . 
to bleed unassisted on the deck, fairly evacuated the after divisions of the 
vessel. The colours were now rudely torn from the gaffl and the British 
union jack hauled up in their place, though our possession of the ship was 
equivocal. The*deadly contest, however, did not lust much longer. A couple 
of the deck guns were drawn in by us, loaded with g^ape, and pointed down .* 
one gun was fired, and by the yells which rose from the French crew our 
grape must have done sjuendid c^ecutioii. Before the second could be dis¬ 
charged, they loudly called for quarter, and threw down their arms. We 
were now undisputed masters of the vessel, and our first care was to secure 
the prisoners, who were very numerous. 

We found that our prize was a fine new brig, moimting eighteen guns, 
with a crew of one hundred and thirty*six men. From her late officers we 
learnt that the schooner in our neighbourhood carried ten eighteen jiounders, 
and had just arrived as convoy from Furope with sever^ valuable West 
Indiiuncn. Our loss, as afterwards reported, was four killed and thirteen 
wounded, among whom was Lieutenant Gasket and his midshipman. But 
the loss of the enemy considerably exceeded our accidents, six having been 
killed and twelve wounded on the forecastle; four killed and thirteen 
wounded on the quarter deck; and two killed and five wounded below; 
inclusive of the captain, who received bullet in his cheek, and a sabre 
thi’ust in his breast; and his first lie«tenant, who was wounded in five dif¬ 
ferent places, and died in cogsequeiicc at St. Christopher's in five days. 

Gasket and I now camc’on deck, he having bandaged his wounded shoul¬ 
der with both our handkorchicts, as it bled very freely. I had fortunately 
escaped scot free. \ watcli was set: some of the men threw themselves 
down among the guns to snatch a moment or two of feverish repose, and 
recruit their strength after tlic unexam])led fatigue they had undergone, and 
we burnt the promised and doubtless anxiously looked-for signal. The 
hollow booming of (9 g\in*of congratulation, seemingly coming from a long 
distance, was the acknowledgment. • 

“ Next morning at daybreak the Scintillation set her sails and stood 
towards us. It was fine and bree^. Meantime we had weighed, and got 
the Frenchman's head off sliore. Ijie wind had partly shifted as the east 
began to fiush with the sun, and blew fairly out to sea. 

The schooner took advantage of this, and cut her cables. Passing our 
weather side, she fired at intervals, and fired well, to cast us up above, and 
so prevent pursuit. 1 have seldom seen a more beautiful sailer. She cut 
aside the water with her sharp and graceful bows like a witch, breasting the 
short and flippant sea, and gbdtng over the waves in maraificent style. 

** The frigate was yet at long distance, and though she stood fair enough 
to cut her off, and was a capital sailer, it was vexatiousl^ evident that if the 
Frenchman could hold his own for half air Ifour, pursuit would be finitless. 
Like a bird when stretching its wings, out came her snow-white studding 
sails, with every inch of canvas that she could show. 
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“ The chase grew extremel 7 interesting. Otir gallant frigate, as if pro¬ 
voked at the fugitive’s impudence, stood grandly on, making a long stretch 
out to make the most of her distance and cut the schooner off, and now and 
then giving her a shot. In spite of the disad^tages of the frigate’s situa¬ 
tion, she sensibly gained on her chose, and at lengm got near enough to tell 
her shot in the schooner’s rigging. A pencil of light ponced from her dotted 
.side. Bang 1 — a globe ol' pure white smoke followed, find an instant after 
down came the Frenchuiaii’s topmast with all the outspread wings. An 
unlucky shot it was for her people: she slackened directly; — the injury was 
irretrievable. ♦ 

“ ‘ Bravo!’cried Gasket, as he saw the mischief. ‘She's lamed — that 
hhot was a staggerer.’ 

“ ‘Hush! she stands on as yet,’ cried I, watching her with breathless at¬ 
tention. ‘ She seems marvellously disinclined to haul down her rag and 
finish it. No, it’s hopeless; the disaster can’t be got over.* 

“ I spoke proplietically, for the frigate ;itood majestically on, while her 
defenceless opponent crept along the water like a barge with a breeze. I 
could hardly Iielp pityiftg her unfortunate situation. At last, as she came 
up, the schooner s |)eople, knowing that further resistance would be madness, 
reluctantly hauled down their ensign. She was taken possession of, and 
having closed with the brig, we all stood down towards the south-west^vard, 
and anchored the following evening just as the sun dipped down behind 
the blue mountains, in Port Royal Harbour.” 

Lorirntr's Transparent ManeSy for facilitating Drawing from Nature 
and Models. Benjamin West, Patentee, 2. St. James’s Walk, 
Clerkenwell, London. 

In these days of travelling, the tourist often feels the inconvenience 
of not having ii ready apparatus for taking the outlines of picturesque 
scenery, or of buildings, which he has not time to copy minutely, but 
whose features he wishes to fix un paper, to be filled up afterwards at 
leisure. Many of our readers wilkbo glad to learn that this desider¬ 
atum is now supplied. By a most ingenious, and at the same time 
simple invention, any one, even unacquainted with the rules of per¬ 
spective and unskilled in drawing, may copy any object presented to 
his view in a way which by no possibility can be incorrect, for he in 
fact traces the object seen through a transparent medium on the 
transparent medium itself. The apparatus by which this operation is 
effected is very small, not liable to be out of oi’der,<and is by no means 
dear. ’Phe invention consists in the fabrication and application of 
variously tinted' paper Mrforated with exceedingly minute holes, 
through which the artistamateur views the object to be deli¬ 
neated and draws it on the paper. We are very glad to have the 
opportunity of recommending this little apparatus, as we have felt the 
want of such a help in our travels round the globe on innumerable 
occasions, and we can confidently recommend it from personal ex¬ 
perience of its utility. 


MUSIC. 

No Music has been publisheU during tbe last month worthy of notice, 
With the exception of a most beautiful air composed by Herr Oberthiir, 
the celebrated harpist of the Chapel Royal, Munich. The air has 
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been composed to the words of a song, whidh-was published ixi the 
seventh numbef of “ Fanny, the tittle Milliner; or, The Rioh and 
the Poorand the artist has produced a plaiptive and most pleasing 
melody in unison with tlie Jbntiments of the words. It is set in D 
minor, whiclf, from the very opening of the symphony, conveys a 
well-drawn picture«of the heroine’s feelings. The aigitato movement 
of the air has a most striking effect, when sung by one having a 
knowledge of expression. The composer modulates charmingly from 
the minor into the major towards th^end of the song—a change most 
appropriate, and corresponding to that in the poetry; then t^ing a 
tone almost sacred, and terminating in a feeling of cdhsolation and 
peace, in the lines 

“Where shall the orphan—child of dark despair. 

Find refuge in her^grief ? In Heaven alone I ” 

Tiie song itself^ concludes on the key-note, but a peculiar and varied 
(effect, well suited to the religious character of the close, is given 
l)y tlie diminishing arpeggio wlijcli follows, terminating on the tlrird 
of the key. The accompaniment, which is flowing and tasteful, is 
adapted either for the piano or the harp. 

A?i Art (8 8c 9 Viet, c, 100.) Jor the licgulation of, the Care of and 
Treatment of Lunatirs, AVitli Explanatory Notes and Comments. 
Kdit(!d by FoRiiES Winslow, M.l)., Author of “ The Plea of In- 
.saiiity in Criminal Cases,” ‘‘ TIic Anatomy of Suicide,” &c. Btc. 
London: Henry Renshaw, 356. Strand. 

•This is an explanation of “X^ord Ashley’s Act,” and will be found a 
very useful book by all those engaged in superintending Lunatic 
Asylums. It contains a short “llistbry of the Legislation on the 
subject of Lunacy,” in which arc related some curious stories of the 
treatment of persons entraj^ied into private asylums for interested 
purposes. It is clica}) form, and all persons, whether 

inside or outside of madhouses, should be much obliged to Mr. Wins¬ 
low for tlie information which it affords to the public on this most 
important subject. 


NOVlfMBBR, 1845.— KO. V. VOL. IV. 
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THE EVIL EYE. ' 

A r;\LLAD. 

By tiic Danube's rapid-rushing river, 

Xhat bounds, like a feather'd dart from the quiver, 
Along the banks of that arrowy stream — 

Who rides so fast by the palq. night-beam ? 
Through q. billowy sea of clouds foam-white 
The silver moon is sailing ; 

And, half in shadow and half in light, 

Like the eye of beauty darkly bright, 

The river is rolling its waves of might, 

And thundering on in its headlong flight 
With giant-strides unfailing: 

But who is yon rider, swifter far 

Than cloud-skimming moon or shooting star? 

Yon rider, running a race with the tide, 

WJ»ose billows in rivalry dash beside ? 

Away, away! by the rapid river, 

Like the lightning-shaft from its cloudy quiver ; 
Away, away! by the arrowy stream, 

That flashes so cold in tiic faint rnooii-heam, 

He speeds, as fleet as the winged wind, 

And, starting anon, looks round liiin 
With a shudder, as though he feqf’d find 
Death on his pale horse spurring behind. 

'Tis a sight to chill the gazer’s inipd ! 

'Fhat glance of horror and anguish combin’d, 

That glance, as if fiends had bound him 
On a fiery barb, to ride away 
Without rest by niglit or peace by day. 

'Tis a sight to freeze the gazer's soul 1 
Hath his race no respite, his course no goal ? 

* 

Some say he’s a Ixiirit, doom'd for ever 
To haunt the banks of flic rushing river; 

^d sure those cowl'd features so marble-wan 
Ate more like a spectre than mortal man I 

( 
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Some say he thus franticly dot 

With terror never-sleeping, 

From the withering blight of an Evil Eye; 

Yet sure those wild hurried looks defy 
In thcir«ecorn all powers beneath the sky! 

Some darkly hint at the days gone by, 

And whisper he reaping 
Crime’s deadly fruit, and ’tis passion’s storm 
I lath shrunk to a reed his shadowy fonn. • 

That ghastly smile! what else could there 
Imprint sucii defiance, mix’d with despair ? 

Away, away! by tlie Danube’s river, , 

Dark shape, in vain thou may’st ride for ever! 

Lost wretch I in vaiif by the arrowy stream, 

’IJcath the hot noon-blaze or the cold night-beam! 

On thy frenzied race away, away! 

O’er thoughts of horror brooding ; 

So may’st tliou ride for ever and aye, 

No slumber by night, no peace by dj^y! 

Ay, spur thy brave steed! press on as he maj^ 

At thy back is the foe no force can stay, 

The foe there’s no eluding! 

On, on as thou wilt! thou canst not fly! 

Keniorsc, Kemorse is tho^Evil Eye 

That follows Ihcc thus with a blasting power, 

And will follow tlaec still to thy dying hour! 

Eleanok Darby. 


t. L 3 
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CURRENCY AND RAILWAYS. 

CYJlDOLTt* - jiiowny. Ku -ff. 

♦ 

fttum iiiilJB .'U>IV. \if tiwt wauw&fr. 

The subjoct of tlic great l\r<)VK4fENT in Ratlavays, wliicli absorbs tlie 
public attention, to the exclusion of almost all otlicr topics, political 
or littu*ary, is so closely conneettML with tlic question of tJic 
“Currency,” that it may be pormitterl to interrupt the ord(*r of 
reasoning which lia?^ been begun in the two preceding pai«*rs, in 
order to show the pernicious efii^ct of the present system of Re- 
STRiCTEi) Currency in rospcc^ to the progress and execution of these 
most desirable national undertakings. 

It is to be preHunic<l that no one will now dispute the utility of 
railways, or the vast superiority, in ail respects, of this new nio(l(* of 
conveyance over the old, and especially in respect to the saving of 
time and money. 'Fliis is no longer, as it was some years ago, a 
pr(»blcm to be solved,♦ but it is an axiom established. And more 
than this, — it is a truth forced on the conviction of the country 
by exp(*ncncc, that the general (jstahlisliment of railways, wlierever 
traflic lias caused tlie promotion of a highway, is now hecomc a 
necessity. And it has become a necessity for this reason, — that 
those districts whoso farmings manufacturing, and eommcrcial in¬ 
terests are devoid of tlic facilities- and economics which conv^jyance 
by railway affords, find that they arc not^^in a condition to compete 
with other parts, where tliose facilities arc in action ; and that it has 
conic to pass, that either they must contrive to procure liut likti ad¬ 
vantage of tins modern invention for themselves, or that they must 
be content to remain in a position of comparative social stagnation, 
with their property deteriorated, and their profits and incomes 
lessened. c .. 

I The strong conviction of this truth in the public mind has 
occasioned therefore a general desire, and a conseiiuent movement 
In aU parts of the country, to establish in their own localities tlie 
same system of railway conveyance which has been proved to be 
useful and profitable in others, and which has now become a necessity 
in all; and this attempt may he viewed as a grand national struggle 
to develope the resources of the countiy, and to call forth the powers 
of industry of the population, to the end of increasing individual 
wealth and national prosperity. 

‘Now all persons must allow, ^at to increase ind.Tvidual wealth 
and national prosperity i^ a consummation most devoutly to be* 
wished : and when it is corfsidered that such desirable results are 
proposed to be accomplished by the most commendable moans — not 
by the agency of war, but by the arts of peace—by the application of 
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the unemployed powers of labour to the creation of the things 
desired — it would seem that there could be no objection to allowing 
full scope to the industry of the nation. And it is to be borne in 
mind also, that the great IclifficuUy of the present day is to find 
employment for that which is called^—* but which, in our opinion, is 
erroneously calle*— a “ redundant ” population. Now here is, on 
one side, a want which is universally felt —the want of railways 
generally throughout the countiy; and on the other side, there are 
ready thousands of brawny arms and willing minds ready and eager 
1o make them. The demand for railways occasions a demand lbi> 
labourers; and without labourers the railways cannot be made; 
while labourers are standing idle, or starving on insufficient wages, 
because of their want of that employment wliich the formation 
of railways might afford. What, then, is the obstacle which prevents 
railways from being made, the population from lieing employed, and 
the wealth, which railways would produce, from*being created? ''^'he 
answer is, ‘‘The want of mone^.” 

But why is there a want of money ? Is not money a symbol or sign 
of value to .he passed from hand to hand in sorn^i convenient shape, 
for the ]>iirpose of facilitating the exchange of one commodity for an¬ 
other ; inasmuch us to exchange a haystack in one part of tlic country 
for a house in another, by the bodily removal of each, would be a very 
iiH'oiivenient mode of proceeding; and as it is in the power of the com- 
munily to have as many of these symbols as their industrial necessities 
require, why should “ a want of money,” or, in other words, a want of 
these symbols, prevent useful objects from being effected, and the. 
wealth of the nation increased in accordance with its powers of 
industry? 

'I'lic answer to this is, that, by the present system of currency, it is 
d<*tcrmine(l tliat the amount of thonnoney of the country—that is to 
say, of those symbols wlii<*Ji arc necessary for carrying on the indus¬ 
trial operations of the country—shall be arbitrarily restricted to the 
amount of gold and silver bullion which can be easily procured in 
exchange for these symbols ! 

'J'lius, if by any accident, whotlicr of foreign wars requiring the gold 
bullion which at present remains in this country, or of the same gold 
being wanted by otter ncitions in payment for the com wanted by 
Great Britain, or for any other reason, this precious metal, as it^is 
called, should be withdrawn from the cellars of the Bunk of England, 
where it is at present deposited, the country is, tuerbfore, to sus¬ 
pend the industrial operations which it was in the act of carx'ying on, 
or wliich it had planned to carry on, in order that the amount of 
national industiy developed might not exceed the proportion of gold 
Imllion on wliich the “money” of the country is mode arbitrarily to 
depend 1 

In other words, the present system of currency restricts the quan¬ 
tity of industrial operations which- shall be carried on to the amouht 
of a certain scarce metal which can he projpured to form the “money” 
by which those operations are effected. * 

And although there are a great many notes of the Biyik of Eng¬ 
land and of other banks in circulation, and performing tlie office of 
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moncj,—practically proving that it is not necessary tliat money should 
be a valuable commodity in itself, and tliat the symbol of a piece of 
paper serves the purpose quite as well as a lump of gold,—the quan¬ 
tity of these notes is restricted by law, from the fear, as the law says, 
or implies, that there may be more notes in circulation than there 
might be “ gold money” to exchange for it on demJind. 

^ that, this being the law, the nation is not allowed to have tlic 
convenience of a money which m^bt represent the value of all sorts 
of commodities; but their money is arbitrarily made the represent¬ 
ative of one particular commodity, namely, gold ; and as this com¬ 
modity is scarce, it necessarily follows that the money of a country 
rcpi*esenting it must be scarce also. 

And such is the fact; and such is the evil under which this country 
at present labours ; and the present wapt of money for developing the 
industry of the country by means of tlie formation of Railways is a 
practical illustration of the pernicious effect of the present system of 
“ The Currency.” ^ 

Now let us see the amount of money wanted for the formation of 
the railways at present in progress; we mean those foji which acts 
have been obtained. This amount is about thirty-eight millions; to 
which is to be added about eight millions for foreign railways, which 
are supported by speculators in this country; hut wc shall put this 
eight millions aside for the present, for the sake of simplifying the 
argument, and speak only of the thirty-eight millions required for our 
internal projects. The companies who will have to raise these thirty- 
eight millions, have the power to raise on loan the further sum of 
fourteen millions, making in all a sura to be procured of fifty-two 
millions. 

But besides the railway companies already incorporated by act of 
parliament, there arc many othei* railways projected, and which re¬ 
quire a vast amount of money for thei]; execution. It cannot be 
taken for granted that every one of these projected railways is a sound 
and judicious enterprise; but wc wiU take the extreme, and set down 
all these proposed undertakings as good, and wc shall then find that 
we have about 600 lines projected, requiring four hundred millions uf 
money to complete them. 

It is this thirty-eight millions of money positively wanted to com- 
pl3te the lines already in progress, and still more the prospect of the 
four hundred millions of money for the railways projccterl, which 
occasions the present alarm, and the embarrassing question of “ where 
is the money to come from K” 

And in truth, under the present system of currency, it may well be 
asked " where is the money to come fromfor the law restricts and 
forbids^ the creation of money beyond a certain amount, so that it is 
impossible for the amount of money wanted to be forthcoming. As 
well might a thirsty population cry out for water in a country where 
thbir rulers had ordained that no water should be brpught from the 
well ^xcept in golden pitc^era; there might be water enough in the * 
well, if those who had the power of dealing it out would allow it to be 
carried aw^ in common vessels; but no; nothing hut pitchers of 
gold! the quantity of whter to be distributed among the people must 
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be confined to the quantity of golden pitchers which the people could 
procure to hold it! What would be the condition of Aat people ? 
With plenty of water at th«jr command, they would die of thirst! — 
As water is to the people si^posed, so is money to the population of 
this country ; our golden money is t])eir golden pitcher. 

But, it may be said, seeing the vast amount of money wanted for the 
completion of all these railways,—this fif%y*two millions positively and 
immediately, and this four hundred millions prospectively, — is it 
possible to raise in time such enormous sums of money for tMs or any 
other purpose ? • 

Let us see whether such an operation is possible; Y^rhaps, if we 
can show tliat such operations have been effected before, it may be ’ 
jillowed that tliey may be done again, and more especially if we can 
show that sums equally large have been raised to be thrown into the 
sea,—or that which is equivalent, in respect to our argument, to being 
thrown into the sea,—^it may be granted, that for purposes individually 
profitable, and nationally advantageous, the like sums of money may 
be raised again ; but certainly not under the present system of 
cuiTency. • 

Let us take a glance at what was done during the period between 
the years 1797 and 181o, both inclusive, which for the most part was 
a time of war; what was tlic amount of money wanted then ? and how 
was it provided ? 

Wc find by the parliamentary tables, which all may consult, that 
the amount of money raised in those eighteen years was fifteen 
hundred millions! 

Fifteen hundred millions! These arc startling figures; hut they are 
quite correct. Th({ total revenue raised in those years was moro 
than 981 millions, and the total of tlie money borrowed was more 
than 470 millions, making in all 4,fi00 millions. There was really 
more than 758 millions of money hoJTowcd; but as more than 287 
millions of debt was paid off during that time, it reduces the amount 
to the sum which we have stated, namely 470 millions. And iWis 
worth while to note that in one of these years, namely, in 1813, the 
sum of more than 150 millions was raised in revenue and loan, of 
which nearly 82 millions was loan for the national use ; and this in a 
single year! « • 

Now, if 82 millions of money could be raised in one year for Uie 
purpose of carrying on a war, surely 52 millions may be raised in a 
year for carrying on railways. 

For the money so raised for carrying on a war was actually sunk, 
wasted, lost, as if it had been thrown into the sea. It may have saved 
the country from foreign doTnination, but that is another question; 
we are talking of the power of this nation to raise money for the 
purpose of being expended; and we are showing that the nation 
could and did raise in one year, besides its more than 68 millions of 
revenue, a further sum of more tliAi^ 82 millions as loon. * 

. And in respect to the objects f<i||||i!iir^l^ it was raised, and the way 
in which it was expended, we conteiid''ttlat, as a mere money question, 
it might be more easily raised for making railways than for making 
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war, and- that in the former way it would be mucli more profitably 
employed. 

Because, as we have said before, the millions which were raised 
for carrying on the "war was actually sunL and lost. There remained, 
to be sure, the glory of our warljjie exploits, and our deliverance from 
foreign domination j but the money was sunk and^onc. But in ex¬ 
pending money on railways it is not sunk and gone; its visible and 
substantial value remains in the shape of bricks and mortar, and 
Stones fashioned for tlieir uses, and viaducts, and bridges, and in all 
jeonvenicnces which attach to railways; it is not like gunpowder, 
which has gonb off in a roar or a puft*; but it endures as solid stufi*. 
‘ And more than this, its substance docs not remain, like the pyramids, 
as monuments of useless labour; but it remains as creations of utility 
and value, and yielding an interest, or fruit for the money expended, 
to the private individuals who cxj)cnded it; and a source of conveni¬ 
ence, of economy, and of wealth to the nation which possesses tliem. 

So that, seeing that it is a fact that the people of this country 
were enabled in 1813 to raise and exjlend, in addition to the 68 mil¬ 
lions of revenue, a further sum of 82 millions for the purpose of being 
expended, and Avhicfi was expended, in making wai*, it follows that tljc 
same people, by Ibe same means, might in 1845 raise a like sum for 
the purpose of executing useful undertakings within their own 
control, and for their own profit, and whicli would yield a large in¬ 
terest for tlic money so expended ; that is to say, pi’ovidcd the means 
remained the same, and tJiat tlie country had not become poorer in 
the interim. 

Now with respect to the question of wliothor this country is riclier 
or poorer than it was in the years to which wc refer, we consult tlio 
parliamentary papers which liave been made public on that point, and 
we find the following information • 

In 1815, which was the last year of that war tax called the pro¬ 
perty tax, the income from real property chargeable with that tax 
was about fifty millions; — in 1843 it exccedc<l eighty millions. 
The increase of this income, from fifty to eighty millions, shows that the 
property from which that income was derived, was about 600 millions. 

Added to the above, the increase of the legacy duty on personal 
property, shows that the personal property oC tlie people of this 
country had increased between the years 1834 and 1843 to the 
amount of 450 millions. 

More figures to the like effect might be produced; but this statement 
of the increase of tlie property of the country proves that the country is 
not poorer than it was in the years when it was able to raise the sum 
of 150 millions of money in a single year, 82 millions of which it 
could afford to expend on a forejign war. 

So far therefore as the question depends on the capability of 
I’aising the money required for railways, it is clearly proved that the 
country is in a much better condition in respect to its ^wealth for the 
raising of the money tlian ij was thirty yews ago. 

Bifi; in respect to the meails of raising it, that is its financial ma¬ 
chinery, that is another affair. It is here that our difficulty appears. 

Fifty yeafs ago, and onwards for nearly twenty years, that is, from 
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1797 to 1815, the country was enabled to raise, and to expend and 
sink, without showing any signs of impoverishment, but, on the con¬ 
trary, the most manifest sixns of prosperity, a sum of more than 470 
millions; and now at the md of thirty years froip that time, and after 
a period of thirty years of peace, it is found that the country cannot 
raise a similar sum for the formatio'h of railways ; — nay, more than 
this, there are the strongest fears that the attempt to raise even the 
sum of hfty-two millions for the purposes of the profitable employment 
of the population will cause the moat fatal disasters to the community I 
The question then arises —why is this? The answer can be only, 
that seeing there is more property on which to base the money wanted, 
if the money wanted cannot be raised as it was raised when there waj^- 
less property, there must be some change in the financial machinery 
of the country — some defect in tlie means of raising or creating 
that symbolic? representative of value called “ money”; and a little 
iji({uiry shows that such is the fact. • 

Now the change consists in this: 

During the period betwecn*l797 and 1815, money was rightly used 
as a mere symbol of value, and not as value in itself; but now money 
is made by law a commodity of value, namely, geld. 

The consequence of this is, that as gold is a scarce metal, only a 
certain limited quantity of it is to be procured at any time; .and as it 
is a very valuable metal, the ejuantity procured must be dearly paid 
for. 

And one of the effects of limiting the quantity of money for the 
uses of the community to the quantity of gold which can be procured 
to represent it, is this; that when other countries want the gold which 
this country may have got, and draw a certain amount more or less 
from it, the community of this counjry is deprived of so much of its 
circulating medium as that quantify of gold represents; and no matter, 
according to the present law, whether the subtraction of that amount 
of its circulating medium inconvenient or not, or to what extent it 
is mischievous, the community must do without it. 

It is true that all the bank notes which arc in circulation, and which 
form so large a portion of the currency, are not representatives of so 
much gold; because, of the twenty millions of Bank of England 
notes now in circ^latiql), not more than foui'teen millions could be 
exchanged fur gold, that t>eing the pi*csent amount in the Bank cellars. 
But all these twenty millions of bank notes, besides the eighteen Sail- 
lions, or thereabouts, of the notes of private bankers, arc based, as it is 
termed, on gold; that is to say, that the issuers of these thirty-eight 
millions of notes are liable to be called on to give gold for them in 
exchange; not silver, nor iron, nor copper, nor any other metals or 
commodities, but only gold; and as gold, therefor^ forms the base of 
the circulatiou, and as the quantity of gold, and the value of it, arc 
continually fluctuating and shifting, it follows that the superstructure 
of the currency must also be continually fluctuating and shifting, 
which the mercantile community know, to their cost. 

It appears, therefore, that under the ^sting law, which Units the 
quantity of the money in the country to the amount of gold which 
can be retained in the country to exchange for it, that4he unlimited 
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quantity of money which was raised during the years between 1797 
and 1815, cannot be raised now. And it is clear also, that under such a 
law the industrial pqwers of the country, jvhether in respect to rail* 
ways or other usefu| and profitable undertakings, cannot be fairly 
developed; because, as more money is wanted to carry them on than 
exists, and as more cannot be created, inasmuch as nature has limited 
the quantity of gold on which the law forces it to be based—although 
she has not limited either the resources of the country or the in* 
dustrial capabilities of its iuhabitaKts—the national creation of wealth 
is thereby restricted to the amount of the particular sort of money by 
\fhich alone the legislature has decreed that its wealth shall be 
-.^Measured. But in order to render this point more populai'ly in¬ 
telligible, it is neccssaiy to go into some few particulars, showing the 
difference in the state of the currency in the years to which wc have 
referred, and, at intervals, to the year 1823, and the state of the cur¬ 
rency as it is by law arbitrarily restricted now. 

In 1797, it was enacted by Mr. Bitt, that it was not necessary that 
the notes of the Bank of England should be payable in gold on 
demand ; and he took measures for their being issued on t|}c national 
credit, by such meani causing them to assume the quality of a sym¬ 
bolic money. It was not a perfect symbolic money; nor are wc ad¬ 
vocates for the formatioia of such a money by such means; hut it 
approached the perfection of a symbolic Jiioncy, and it proved the 
advantages of such a cyrrcncy over metallic money: and it proved 
it in this way; it showed that such mouey—that is, paper or symbolic 
money—was capable of expansion according to the necessities of the 
community, which metallic money is not; and it proved that the 
nation could carry on its business, and support a war besides, by 
means of a paper currency alone.,. 

The effect of Mr. Pitt’s measure, was instantaneous and striking. 
The country instantly recovered, as if by magic, from the difficulties 
under which it was labouring, and which threatened to weigh it 
down ; and for eighteen years, while hli*. Pitt’s system was in force, 
the nation advanced in a wonderful degree in riches and prosperity, 
and laid the foundations of that increased wealth-creating power 
which all the financial blunders since have been unable entirely to 
neutralise. * , 

It may be useful in this place to take a brief retrospect of the finan¬ 
cial state of the countiy, tlicn and since. 

In 1797, Mr. Pitt passed the celebrated Bank Restriction Act, which 
increased the njcans of circulating the wealth of the country, and of 
creating more, to an extraordinary extent: and the great embarrass¬ 
ment and distress of that year were succeeded by a series of‘ years of 
the most brilliant prosperity, notwithstanding the enormous expenses 
of war, which consumed during that period more than 470 millions of 
money, and notwithstanding tlie severe taxation of the country to the 
amcuint of more than 981 millions \ sums which may be stated in 
figures, but which almost surpass the powers of the imagination. 
This state of prosperity contfniicd till the year 1815. 

In 1816, it was prospectively determined byParliamenttodepart from 
Mr. Pittas systemt wid to return to a system of metallic money; and 
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the Bank of England, in consequence of the anticipated measures of 
Parliament, began prospectively to reduce its issuJs; that is to sky, to 
lessen the amount of the ci^ulating medium. f 

In 1816, general and »vere distress prevailed throughout the 
country. This, at the time, was attri|^uted by some to the change from 
a state of war to « state of peace i an opinion the most absui^, as it 
attributed the distress of the country to the fact, of about 26 millions 
a year—which was the average cost of the late war, in loans, and which 
was so much of the labour and produce of the country actually sunk 
and lost—being now saved to the country I The distress of 1816 is no^^ 
seen to have been caused by the diminution of the Currency, which 
restricted the industry of the country, and threw vast masses of peo^ 
pic out of employment. 

This eifect of the threatened return to what was called “ cash pay¬ 
ments ” was s<f far foreseen, hftwever, and its eifccts were so far feared,. 
that even the government intimated its intclttion of effecting the 
change by very gradual means; and the consequence was, that the 
Bank, reassured by this intinTktion, increased its circulation, and in 
1817 and 1^18 the distress generally ceased. 

In 1819, however, the government proceeded lo carry its measures 
into execution by the celebrated Currency Bill of that year, and by 
which bill it was enacted that cash payments should he resumed in 
1828. it became necessary for the Bank therefore again to diminish 
its issues, in preparation for its bullion payments, and which diminution 
it continued till 1822 ; and correspondingly with the reduction of the 
circulation, the disti’ess of the country returned in 1819, and became 
extreme in the ycai’S 1820, 1821, and 1822. 

In 1822, the government, appalled by the increasing distress, and by 
the complaints and insurrectionary spirit of the people, suspended the 
operation of the Currency Bill fo» three years. 

Immediately afterwards^that is, in the next year, 1823, the distress 
of the country was abated, and was rapidly changed to a state of pros¬ 
perity, and continued so long as the increased issues of the Bank con¬ 
tinued, until 1825, which was the famous year of prosperity so much 
vaunted by the ministers of the day. 

But the year 1825 was thc,ycar fixed on for the return to a metallic 
currency; and the Bank^ being obliged to take its measures in time, 
and to reduce its circulation, so as to correspond with the quantity of 
gold bullion which it coultl conveniently procure, and which was 
thenceforth to serve as the base of the currency, the grand crash 
came, and that memorable epoch of ruin and convulsion occurred 
'which must still be in the memory of our readers. 

And since that time, that is, since the Currency Bill of 1819 has been 
in operation, there have occurred a series of alternations of commer¬ 
cial prosperity and adversity, according as the currency has been en¬ 
larged or restricted by the influx or efflux of gold to or from this 
country. Apiong the most'memorable and most disastrous are those 
of 1834 and 1839 ; and the question now is, not whether this or that 
commercial enterprise might be beneitcial to the nation, nor Whether 
the industrious capabilities of the country and of the increased popu¬ 
lation might not be further developed, to the increase *of individual 
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happiness, and to the augmentation of the national wealth; but whether 
“ money” can be olfcained to effect such desirable improvements;—or, 
in other words, thelcountry possesses, in Jts population, its powers of 
machinery, and its (vpplication of indust^, the means of creating al¬ 
most unbounded wealth for all its inhabitants, but it arbitrarily refuses 
to take advantage of its resources, because it is insisted that it shall 
not produce more wealth than can be represented by gold! 

For such is really the case. If it is necessary for the increased em¬ 
ployments of industry that there 'Should be more of that indispensa¬ 
ble article money to carry on its operations; and the law says that thei'e 
shall be no moi 3 money than there can be procured of tlie anctal gohl 
^ to exchange for it, it necessarily follows that the operations of indus¬ 
try must be restricted and kept down to the amount which can be 
procured of that particular commodity — gold. 

So that, to apply the operation of tMs principle to' the subject of 
tlie railways, although all tlic materials of which the railways arc to 
be made, with very trifling exceptions, exist in this country, ready to 
our hand-^ although there are thousands of labourers wanting employ¬ 
ment, and able to make those railways — altliough railways arc most 
desirable things to‘be executed, and would amply rej>ay, by their 
profits, all the money laid out in their formation — and although tlie 
whole of the population of this counti’y, it may be said, ai*c at this 
moment enthusiastically eager to aid in the accomplishment of an im¬ 
provement, tlic advantages of whicli, in a national point of view, mo¬ 
rally, commercially, and politically, would be of incalcnlablc benefit to 
the empire, —these great advantages are to be abandoned, or tlie cn-» 
joyment of them suspended, because an arbitrary law restricts the 
quantity of currency which is necessary for their execution to tiic 
amount of gold which can be retained in the country! 

What is the use of this metal go]d in forming railways? No part 
of a railway is made of gold. It is labour that makes railways, out of 
materials of whicli gold forms no part, if it was nccessaiy for the 
rails of a railway to be made of gold, that would he anotlier thing ; 
but the rails are not made of gold, but of iron, a metal far more 
valuable than gold, for the inhabitants of the earth could do without 
gold—so far as their exi>erience goes, at least—but they could not do 
without iron. But it may he said, that qillwi^ys cannot be made 
without money, and that the only money which the present system of 
currency recognises is gold money. But what law of nature is there 
to force us to have no other money than gold money? What is 
money wanted for ? It is a thing neither to be eaten nor drunk, nor 
to build houses witli, nor to plough nor to dig with. It is used only 
to represent value, in order to facilitate the exchanges of commodities. 
Why would not some other metal, or some other substance, do as well 
as gold? And why is it necessary that money, which is only required 
as a token or symbol of commodities wanted to be exchanged, should 
be a thing of value in itself? How does that facilitate exchanges, the 
facility being the thing aimed at? Does it not, on the contrary, cause 
the exahauges of commodities ^exchanges being the life and soul of 
industry — to fie limited to its own small amount? And is not this 
limitation mischievous ?—and docs it not have a most pernicious and 
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paralysing effect on the development of the in^strial resources of 
the country ? Does not experience prove that tie present system of 
currency works badly j andfthat in proportion aithe community de- 
]>arts from the use of a purely symbolic money, itsliommercial pursuits 
are exposed to adverse fluctuations, ^d all its operations of industry 
arc cramped and confined. 

Now, if the nation had the advantage of a money that was merely 
symbolic; that is to say, merely a representative of the value of 
something else, of which value it w& the token or representative, the 
facility would exist of extending the amount of such money to the* 
wants of the community, whether for the purposes of peace or war. 
It has been proved that it could effect the object desired in a time‘*^ 
of war; and, d fortiori^ it can effect the same object in a time of 
j>L‘acc. Tlie advocates for the adoption of some such system — not 
that system—?but some sucli system of symbolic money as the 
country flourished under from 1797 to 1815, consider that a symbolic 
paper money can efficiently serve all the purposes of metallic money; 
i>ecause, from 1797 to 1815, aifd at intervals until 182tS, it did effect 
that object.* And with respect to the objection jto a sort of money 
which is illimitable, and in the operation of which the example of the 
French assignats and mandats is adduced to show the dangerous 
character of such money, —it may be said that the example of the 
Frejich assignats and mandats is admirably adapted to show the 
dilFerence of a paper money not founded on real transferable property, 
nor create<l by the legitimate wants of trade, but issued capriciously 
by an irresi^onsibie government, and a national paper currency is¬ 
sued by a ]‘espoiisible government, and founded on real property, 
similar to that which existed in England during the eighteen years of 
its paper-currency prosperity, from 1?97 to 1815. ^ 

Tlic advocates for the adoption of a symbolic currency maintain 
that tlic holding forth to ^fhe world the convertibility into gold at 
ph'asure of the (juantity of paper inom^y necessary for the vast trans¬ 
actions of this great commercial country, is a delusion; that, on 
the. contrary, the fact is (*stablishcd, that when the proof of the con¬ 
vertibility of the paper money of the country has been brought to 
the test, it luis totally failed j.as witness the failures in 1816, in 1819, 
in 1822, in 1834, rSind Jn 1839; and that, in fact, the monthly 
publication of tiu) quantity of gold bullion Ijcld by the Dank, exhibits 
in the plainest uiaiiiier, that the supposed convertibility of its notes 
into gold, on demand, is a continual illusion. 

Tlie advocates for a repeal of the Currency Bill of 1819, and its 
complcmental bill of 1844, contend, that the present depressed and 
discontented state of the population of this country, which has been 
increasing for the last twenty years, and which has necessitated the 
increased coercion of the labouring classes in special prisons erected 
for them under the name of Union Workhouses,—to say nothing of 
the refinemen|3 of painful punishment which have been invented for 
their correction in the penal jails of the Jcingdom,—has been caused 
by the restrictive action on industry Vhich the present system of 
currency has exercised; and that the main evil of that system is the 
attempt to carry on a paper currency adequate to the wants of the 
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country, and at the pine time conTertible:by law into gold, on demand. 
This attempt theylBay; is pernicious to the country in two ways, 
which may be partiadarly noted: the one( by permanently contracting 
the circulating medvm to^he amount, nottof the wants of the country, 
but of the (Quantity of gold procurable; and the other, by occasioning con¬ 
tinual fluctuations of the amount of the circulatingcanedium,—not nc- 
cording to the greater or less requirements of the community, but 
according to the greater or less demand for gold as a marketable com¬ 
modity', abroad or at home. We ^ball say nothing here of the inade¬ 
quacy of a commodity which is itself continually changing in value, to 
servc'ns the measure of the value of other commodities; because we 
are endeavouring to show its deficiency in respect to amount^ rather 
than its iaultiness as a measure of value; and its faultiness, as n 
measure of value, is nothing, compared with its inefiiciency as ** cur¬ 
rency,” which, from the limited production of it by* nature, or the 
limited power of its being digged from the earth by art, must for ever 
render it unfit to serve the purposes of the currency of such a nation 
as Great Britain. 

" It is from this consideration, that it is the object of the advocates 
of a paper currency not depending for its amount on gold, first, to enable 
the country to regulate the amount of its money according to the 
amount of its commercial and otlier transactions.of exchange, and not 
according to the quantity of‘gold procurable to represent them; and 
secondly, to secure the community from the various fluctuatioris in the 
amount of the national money, and from the sudden rises and falls in 
prices consequent on such ductuations; so that the industry of tlie 
country may have full play, and the national resources be made avail¬ 
able to their utmost extent, for the comfort and happiness of all. That 
such^ state of the currency is sot vague theory, or rash experiment, 
is proved by what was effected by the paper currency, imperfect as it 
was, which existed from 1797 to 1815. ^ 

The only money then circulating, apart from the small quantity of 
silver money in use for fractional parts of exchanges, was paper, — 
approaching^ as wo have said, to the perfect state of a symbolic money. 
But, by the agency of that paper currency, which was neither of 
intrinsic value in itself, nor represented Intrinsic value, and which re¬ 
presented credit alone, the nation was enabled to parry on successfully 
a lyiost extensive foreign war, and to increase at the same time most 
prodigiously in internal wealth. There was then general profitable 
employment general prosperity, and general content. No one felt 
any necessity for the establishment of union workhouses, or for grind¬ 
ing down the poor to a cainimum quantity of food. No one ventured 
to complain of over-population. According to certain political econo¬ 
mists, ^ that was very wrong: they said .that the nation ought not to 
have prospered under such a wicked system as a paper currency. 
But the nation did prosper nevertheless, although some bullionists 
grew alarmingly indignant at the continuance of a prosperity which 
was so repugnant to &eir di^trine. 

Th^^peop^ indeed were content to profit by the advantages which 
they possessed, without inquiring under what ^stem of currency 
they eqjoyed*them: the labourer ate his meat, and drank his beer — 
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instead of, as now-a-daye, waahing dowa cold p^toes with water- 
in blissful ignorance that hia state of ptfl^kedtylwas contrary to the 
theoretical doctrines of the hulUonists*^ Sojlong u he*could ^change 
his commodity, which was Jabour, for the beef Egid beer which.bther 
people had to s^, it did not matter to him whether -he eflTected the 
exchange by the means of a bit of paper or a lump of gold; it was 
neither the paper nor the gold that he wanted to eat, but the food and 
the ^ink, which the convenience of the paper money enabled him to 
exchange his labour for, and to purtshase. 

But it appeared that the country was in too thriving a condition j 
it was like the ox that had got fat on a wrong systenf; and; although 
fat he was, some bullionists insisted that it was better that he should 
be lean, and starve, and die, on their system, than get fat pniiny other. 
The country had arrived at a plethora of prosperity, which required 
the intcrferenfcc of the psefldo-political economists: an ingenious 
phrase was invented, and the currency was pibnounped to be in an 
“unwholesome state;” the Currency Bill of 1819 was corrected: then 
came on convulsion and disti^ss, which ended in the grand crash of 
1825, and yrhich partially reappeared in 1836 and 1839: and these 
facts—these warnings, cannot be too often repeate*d ; for the country is 
in the same condition now as it was in 1834 and 1839; that is to say, 
resting on a false security; trusting to the present comparative 
abundance of the currency, and supposing that it is to continue; while 
at the sanry; time it is subject at any moment, either by the withdrawal 
of the gold in payment for foreign com, or the apprehension of a 
foreign war, or by a panic, which would cause gold to be hoarded and 
withdrawn from circulation, and from a thousand other causes, to be 
arbitrai'ily and suddenly contracted, and then down go pricey away 
go loans and discounts; money, bj% wliich the present inestimably 
valuable railway projects are supportejl, vanibhes; and general con- 
fuMon, distress, and ruin ensue; and all because it is insisted that 
railway and other undertJilcings and operations of industry sliall be 
carried on only by one sort of money — gold, or by a paper cur¬ 
rency based upon and depending upon gold; instead of having a 
money purely symbolic, representing value, but entirely independent 
of file amount of gold in the country, and entirely free from the 
fluctuations in amoipit ly wWh the present currency unhappily is 
characterised, and which sets at defiance all calculation as to \ow 
much or how little there may be of it at any given time, and which 
exposes to failure the best planned schemes, and prevents ex¬ 
ecution of national works which would immeasurably enrich the 
nation. 

It was our intention to conclude this pi^er by the suggestion of a 
scheme by which railway companies in esse and in posse mighty he 
enabled to carry on their own schemes of improvement with facility, 
by a system of co-operation, which, while it would benefit themselves, 
would be at /he same time infinitely beiieficial to the community. 
But as this paper has already exceed^ the limits which can be 
afforded to this subject, we are compdll^ very reluctantly, to post¬ 
pone its explanation until the next Number. * C. R, 
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STATE OF ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. 


(^Continued fro^ page 385.) 

• 

I'liAT Tooke did not perceive the value of the discovery, or con- 
^nued ignorant of the connection of Sanskrit with the object of his 
pursuits, cannot well be alleged against him as a reproach. Ilis theory 
was founded in ignorance of it, and his error^ are the result of his 
theory. He has unquestionably, as shown by a writer^in Blackwood, 
mistaken both the origin and meaning of many of those terms, which 
he proposed to arrest in their dight, and lo inquire of them their 
whence, their whereabout, and their whither; but he certainly does 
not fairly incur the very severe and caustid censures of his critic. 
Indeed, much of the^ abuse eloquently poured upon his devoted licad, 
might have been spared, had it been considered that his philological 
speculations first rescued the Icxicograplier from tlic degradation lo 
which he was consigned by the seemingly humble nature of his 
labours. 

It is unnecessary to refer to Johnson's preface for an illustration. 
The poor dictionary-maker was regarded as a mere drudge, witliout 
taste or talent, and capable only of, purveying to the wants of genius 
of a superior order. If public opinion has altered in this respect, it is 
primarily owing to the new view^, which were opened by the ingenuity 
of Horne Tooke, of whose real mori^ it is pleasant to read an acknow¬ 
ledgment by one so capable of appreciating them as the reviewer of 
Mr, Horace H. Wilson’s Sanskrit dictionary. “ The person,” he says, 

“ who appears to have chiefly contributed to this change of opinion, 
at least in our country, was Horne Tooke, who by the industry of his 
researches, tlie sagacity of his inferences *, and the novelty and in¬ 
genuity of his speculations, togetlicr with the very entertaining forms 
in which he contrived to present them to ^he public, succeeded in 
investing etymology, and even the abstruscr parts of grammatical 
science, with a degree of popularity which they had never enjoyed 
before, and who, by pointing out many of the principles on which 
scientifle dictionaries must be compiled, taught the public to cstimato 
more justly the merits of the author, f Jlis political opinions, wliich 
raised him many enemies ifjjhile h§ lived, arc as defunct as liimsclf, 
and certainly ought not to occasion a bias against him as a scientific 
etymologist. Although, in some remarks which it is intended to 

^ ",' 

**Tbe awkwardness oi a note upon a quotation nrad not prevent the notice of 
one instance of this acuteness. Tooke conjectured that the Latin audiam is a con¬ 
traction atuft(re) effl(o), I wish dr (ove to hear, lliit conjecture is conHrmed by 
the Sanskrit teniunation of the same tense, which baa for its root ith, to or 
desire: thus froin ga-ny to ga-ng, edmes gami^gatit I will, i. e, wish to go. 
f Foreign Q,uar|^ly, 58, 59. 

r • 
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submit in proof of tbe necessity of better guides if tbe sources of the 
language than we now poBsw very strange miatalfes ^ the philologist 
of Purl^ may be noticed, it will be with a less oligectionable purpose 
than that of exposing him tdthe cha^e of **the ntost leaden ignorance 
and the most brazen impudence!^ • 

One of the resdlts of the study of Sanskrit in its relation to the 
Indo-£uropean languages was the promulgatioD, in 1822, of Di^. 
Grimm's law or canon of consonant^ transition, which will he briefly 
explained. It considerably ^enlarged the sphere of obseiration, gave' 
a new direction to etymolo^cal investigations, and, repdering a comr* 
parison of different languages a necessary preliminary to the classi- 
flcation of cognate terms with a view to the detection of their radica^^ 
import, elevated this branch of philology to the rank of a science.' It 
was now show;! by an overwhelming multitude of examples that^ 
contrary to the prevalent notion, the close ^semblance between 
words in two different languages indicates that one language has 
borrowed such terms from*thfi other, and consequently that those 
words are not cognate. Hoa he gone no further, he had per¬ 
formed no very new service to etymology, fou lexicographers of 
all countries had all executed the very easy task of turning over 
the leaves of foreign dictionaries in order to trace these agreements. 
But Grimm’s researches conferred certainty upon investigations into 
the affinities of words, which were demonstrated to consist, not as 
hitherto imagined, in their external similarity, but, to use his own 
expressions, in their outward unlikeness.” For in the transmission of 
words through the Indo-Teutonic languages, Greek (including Latin), 
Gothic (including Old Norsk and ^glo-Saxon), and Old High 
German, the following changes are found, with a few exceptions that 
admit of explanation, to take place inf ariably among the throe classes 
of consonants, aspirates, medials %nd tenues; an aspirate in a Gr. 
word becomes a medial in^he corresponding Gothic, and a tenuis in 
0. H. G.; a Gr. tenuis becomes in Go. an aspirate; in O. H. G. a 
medial; and a Gr. medial in Go. a tenuis; in O. H. G. an aspirate. 
This canon is universal, and therefore of the first importance in in¬ 
vestigations of this kind. Dr. Grimm’s table* presents it in a more 
popular form, which, for the purpose of economising space in the fol¬ 
lowing observations, 4s here transcribed:— 

Gr. Go. O. H. G. Gr. Go. O. H. G. Gr. Go. O. U. G. 

P“F B(V) T Th D S, G "G 

BPF DTZG K Ch 

F B P Th D X . ‘ Ch(HLaL)G K 

This table may be read thus: a. having a in it (as 

peij ned-e), has its Gothic cognate in English foot), and its 

O. H. G. in 6 or V (as vuoz). This also an mtinple of the line d. t z. 
The Sanskrit pad and padtij a foot> is the older, and, perhaps, the 
, original word; but the others, instead of being derived the one from 
the other, are indisputable cognates. • * • 

To exemplify further the utility of attending to this canon in 

* Deutsche Gnmmstik, tb. S. t. 584. 
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et^ntfological Inquines, we may take the Engliah word fain, and the 
lAtin pax, which oar lexicographers do not seem to hare suspected 
of relationship ; and yet, although so veiy different in their external 
appearance, nothingtis more certain than <heir affinity. We have the 
word peace from pax, pac-i$, through the French paixs and/am, 
from the Anglo-Saxon jtBgen, hilaris, glad, joyful f O. Norsk feginn, 
ebntentus, l^us. These terms agree with the Gothic faginan^ 
gaudere, laetari, and fahtd-^, gaudium, quies, with pacat~us. “ Words 
in which two consonants agree,” says Dr. Grimm, i. 588, are doubly 
•sure {rgtxtiv, Go. ihrag*jan; iroSef, Go. fot-us ); those in which one 
consonant agrees, the other varies, are suspicious*; yet more sus¬ 
picious are those whose consonants, not differing in their ranks, 
manifest a real likeness in the three languages. In this case, either 
a relationship is wanting altogether (as, for example^ between A, S, 
padb, p^has, callis. and the Gr. ira&o^), or the one language has 
borrowed from the other (for ex., scriban is the Latin scribere, fniht 
is fructus, and consequently are no '^cutonic words).'|' It docs not 
seem necessary for the present purpose, which is to call attention to 
the defective state, of our own etymologies in works considered as 
authorities, to pursue the author through his remarks upon this im¬ 
portant canon; but we may notice, in addition to it, that the Gr. S 
and the Goth. W correspond ; and that the Latin qu (k, v,), answer 
to the Goth, hw, and Engl, wh; thus, quod^hwest, A.S., and what, 
English. 

The effects of this law are often observed by the older ctymologfsts, 
particularly Wachter and Ihre; but so far from suspecting them to be 
regular modifications, they treated them as accidents, or departures 
from the regular course, by which they supposed words to pass from 
one language into another. * 

All the old etymologists, German and English, fell into the great 
error of disregarding the vowels, which are f he breath and soul of words, 
though none of them has gone so far in this respect as Dr. Webster, 
the American Lexicographer, who boldly declares that ** little or no 
regard is to be had to them in ascertaining the origin and affinity of 
languages.” \ About fifteen years after the appearance of Grimm’s 
Teutonic Grammar, the celebrated Bopp published his Yocalismu^” 
in which he demonstrated that the changes^observed in the transition 
oL vowels was neither capricious nor wholly irregular, but effected, 
like that of the consonants, by a secret law. The Sanskrit short a, 
which is pronounced like the Italian u, was now shown to correspond 
not only to the Gh*eek and Latin short a, but to the short 0 and o ; 
that there is a mutual connection in the three vowels, which will 
account for the interchange that so often takes place between 0 and o, 
and that the remaining vowels t and u are altered by a quality which 

* Solohe in denen ein consen. sUmmt, der andere abweiebt, verdaehtig. 

^ Jn old English the word is fmgt and which in one part agrees, but in 

the other disagrees with the canon. There can, however, be no doubt that it is a 
Norman importation, though it^is^not so easy to account for its appearance in 
Germalt It is aaked, with great deference, whether the Gothic tcriban and the 
Latin teribtn may not be cognates in eicepdon to the rule, since the root is the 
Sanskrit %o i^int ? 

f IXet. of Introd. ix. f. 9. 
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Sanskrit grammarians term gunet, and which consists in th^ in8e]:tion 
or interpolation of an a before the t and u (thus we pronounce wine, 
as if it were wain, and the A. S. hue becomes house; and thus too 
the A. S. lif* becomes life)k Carrying his investigations- into the 
members of the Indo-European family of languages, he found such a 
correspondence iif their yocalic systems, as to affo^ material assist¬ 
ance Jn detecting the affinities of the words by the dissimilarity of 
their vowels. 


From the moment in which thede discoveries were announced, it 
was evident that the whole fabric of the old philology, so to call it« 
had crumbled to the dust, and that by far the greater part of all 
former etymologies in the Teutonic languages were swept awa^ 
“ When I am reading the Gothic of Ulphilas,” says Bopp, " I could 
fancy 1 had S^anskrit before me.” F. Schlegel remarks that Low 
German has principally prewired the Sanskrit forms; and Arndt 
states that the words which are common to*Latin and Slavonian 


with German, belong far raor^to the Lower than the Upper German 
dialects.* Theories began to be constructed. Professor Jakel, ob¬ 
serving tho strong resemblance between the old^ forms of Latin and 
Old High German, conceives that the Romans were Germans, and 
Latin but a dialect of his vernacular idiom, f Had he merely stated 
them to be an aggregate of Teutonic people he might not, perhaps, 
have been wrong. His inquiry into the German origin of the Latin 
is nevertheless a learned and valuable contribution to the stores of 


philology. Mr. W’ining, from a like resemblance between Old 
Prussian and Latin, thinks that the Gothic portion of the latter was 
introduced into Italy by old Prussian tribes, without the intervention 
of any Gothic settlers and he has devoted a chapter to prove that 
the Sabines and Curetes emigrated from Courland and the shores of 
the Kurische Haf. Professor Bott is still more sanguine, if not 
extravagant: in Sanskrit the birch is called bhurjja, in Russian 
hereza, in Lithuanian bezzas, in Lettic bekrse, in Old Norsk or Skan- 
dinavian, biverk; and in Old High German pirihta; New German, 
birke, —an identification of the words upon which Klaprotli remarks, 
that the birch is the only sort of tree which finds the same name in 
the Sanskrit and the Indo-European languages. § This furnishes 
Pott with occasion ato observe that it proves the stem or foundation 
of the Sanskrit language to have passed into India from the nortl^m 
parts of Europe. || Are we not proceeding too rapidly ? If we have 
discovered the path, are wo yet sufficiently provided with the via- 
Heum f Jakel, apart from the notion that the Latin originates in the 
German, because he finds a similarity which Home Tooke had 
already noticed % is more reasonable when he assumes that very 


* Winingy Manual of Compar. Philol. p. 108. 

f Dcr Germanische Ursprung der latineisehen Spraohe und dc« roJiiisch^^ Volke^y 
Breslau, 18S0. 
t lb. pp. 94, J95. 

§ Nouv. Journ. Asiat. t. p. US. 

1) Etymologisehe Forsohungen, L 110. ^ . 

5 ** 1 do spy great relief to the X^a^ et^nlogist by dheeting bis Tzew to the 
North rather than to the East, when all his lahrar and toil are/rustrsted in the 
Cfreek.”—Die. Puri, ii. 898. 
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earfyy perli^s two thousftnd years before the Christian era, German*' 
tribes burst out of Asia and wandered 'V^stward; that having then 
remained some time to the north of the Danube and become populous, 
a portion went to north, another ^rtion pushed southward, 
while a third remained behind ;• that the northern portion probably 
went to Sweden over the Danish islands, while th6 southerns forced 
the Danube and the Alps, and there took and retained possession of 
Italy. “ History,” he continues, says nothing of this; but history 
says just as little of the peopling of Skandinevia by German races, 
and yet no one dreams of denying this. Why too, when we know 
that Britain, Gaul, and Spain were so peopled, should we make an 
exception in favour of Italy, which lies so directly in the road ? The 
silence of the Boman historians upon this point proves nothing one 
way or the other. Their old traditions were lost, and as, when they 
began to write histo^, they were coirupted by Grecian influence, 
they looked in every thing for a Grecian origin: moreover, they 
knew nothing of the northern nations, though the Greek authors had 
a glimmering tradition that they came from the Land of Oaks” 

Though different, tribes come from Asia, it does not'follow that 
they were Germans : the Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, and Old Norsk, have 
more striking affinities with the Sanskrit than the German, from 
which they vary in very essential points, besides the mute consonants 
marked by the preceding table of transition. The Norsk, Greek, and 
Latin, al^ possess a passive voice, and the Anglo-S^on, which 
mostly agrees with the Gothic, varies from that language, the German, 
and the Norsk, in its manner of adopting many of the words from the 
Sanskrit, which are common to all, and some of which we may have 
occasion to specify. The just conclusion respecting this variation 
seems to be, that it was introducsid by the immigrants from Asia, and 
did not take place in Europe. Neither the Carmen Fratrum Am- 
harvaliumy nor the fragments of the morcv^ancient laws, will justify 
any conclusion but that the Bomakas and the Sakasenas were as dis- 
tinct in Europe as in Asia.* 

* In ancient Sanskrit literature, Romaka is Rome: the Romakas {drund ta 
hair c2otA) were allfts of the Sakaaenas (men of^might, Saxons) against the ikmily 
of Gautama (Goth and Jute), in a contest which r^ulte^Jn the expuluon of the 
confederates. The traditions rdating to this afiiur, the origin of the Daauxoat or 
children of Dan, whose name is unquestionably the same as that of Den-ur, the 
fiibulous king of Skandinavia, in the Ynglinga Saga^ and an account of the Stri- 
r^jya. or country governed by women, may be found detailed in the Asiatic Re¬ 
searches, vol. ili. p. 349. &c. The last, taken in connection with the preceding, 
reminds one of the Amaaona, whom Herodotus places in the northern parts of 
Sarmatia, where yet are (found the Kuennar, whose name bears the translation of 
women. Ibey are the Cwenas of King Alfred, on the shores of the Gwen, or 
whxU Sen 


( To &s amtinued .) 
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TALES OP THE COLONIES. 

SECOND SERIES. 
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BY CHARLES. ROWCllOFT. 


THE BUSHRANGER OF VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE AMBUSH. 

The loud tones of Mark Brandon’s voice, as, in a paroxysm of excite¬ 
ment, lie shook Helen over the edge of the precipice, quickly roused 
his comrade and the other prisoner frgm their slumbers. Grough was 
the first to wake ; and seeing that^ Brandon, as he immediately con¬ 
jectured, was about to cast the girl headlong from the height — why 
or ^vhcreforc he cared not — he cocked his rauskot, and, os a matter 
of business, presented it at Jerry’s head, as that astonished individual 
raised it in'a state of dreamy confusion from a little hillock of turf on 
which it had been blissfully reposing. 

Happy had been that sle^ I for the wearied JerAniah had loin 
unconscious of bushr^ngeys, m* of guns and bullets; and the Fairy 
Queen of Dreams, as if to recompense him for the sufferings of Jiia 
wakeful state, had transported him in fancy to the peaceful precincts 
of Ii’onmonger Lane, where, it seemed to him, lie sat at a luxurious 
City Feast, amidst the pomp and circumstances of glorious meat and 
drink, and in all the dignity of his own right as a Liveryman of 
London I 

Joyous was that mock festivity! rich and rare were the costly 
dishes, where real turtle competed with fat venison I bright and spark¬ 
ling was that ideal champagne I and loud were the shouts of the 
imaginary hurrahs of three-times-three when the health of the Master 
was drunk with all the enthusiasm which wine inspires on such mag- 
niheent occasions! • * , • 

But tliis ecstatic state lasted not long. A clionge came o’er the 
spirit of liis dream I Suddenly, it seemed to the slecpirig Jerry that 

PSCIXBSR, 1845. —~KO. Tt. VOL. IV, NN 
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the person of the respected and corpulent Master who presided over 
the board dilated to supernatural proportions! His features assumed 
the likeness of the dreadful Busliranger 1 ^Phe roll of paper containing 
the list of toasts, which he held in his hand, became <dianged to a pro¬ 
digious blunderbussr and an awful voice ^g in Jerry’s > ears, which 
sounded terribly like that which'ncver failed to him with fearful 
emotions; and, awed by the awful vision, he awoke I 

It was inde^ the voice of the Bushranger I and as he opeimd his 
eyes he beheld the eternal musket of the inexorable Grough pointed 
at his head; and he became aware that the sound which in liis sleep 
Memed to be the tinkling of the cheerful glass’’ was that ** click,” 
CO disagreeable to the threatened pai'ty, which was caused by the 
cocking of his enemy’s abominable gun ! Unhappy was that waking! 
In the agony of his fear Jeremiah gave vent to a dismal groan I 

Grough cast his eyes askance at his chief to see if he made any sign 
to signify that it was his pleasure that Jeremiah’s waking should be 
changed for an eternal sleep, or, as he mentally expressed it, ** should 
have his brains blown out,” when llc^n, catciiing sight of this little 
by-play, pointed it out to Brandon, and, desirous of saving the life of 
her fellow-prisoncrj'asked, in a tone of scornful reproach:—- 

** Would you murder a man in cold blood ?” 

“ Hold off! ” said Brandon; “ no need to take life without a cause: 
you can put a ball through his head at any time, if he kicks. Hold 
off, mate, I say; but be ready, for there’s danger abroad.” 

The obedient Grougfi, albeit that he was reluctant to be baulked a 
second time, acquiesced; but he bestowed a look on his prisoner some¬ 
what like that which a hyena casts on the prey which he is baffled nt 
pouncing upon by the boi's of lus cage, whicli made poor Jerry ache 
to the very mai'row of his honc^. 

“ What’s in the wind, hloi'k ? 

** There is mischief brooding ; but do you attend to your prisoner, 
and make him pack up ready for a start.*'* Then turning to Helen, 
who, trembling more with hope than fear, kept lier eyes fixed on 
the specks moving on tlie plain ^below, he said, in a low deep 
voice:— ' 

** Miss Horten, you know something of yonder men. Nay, — do 
not deny it; 1 see it in your eye: — bul I will tell you that there is 
more danger to yourself in any attempt at rescue than in your re- 
mldning in my power unknown and undiscovered. They must be 
better and cleverer men than I have yet seen who could find Mark 
Brandon in the bush when ho would be concealed, or who could take 
him when they found him.” 

Helen did not answer,, but continued to observe with breathless 
anxiety the objects whom she felt sure were following in her track : 
and as they advanced nearer and nearer it soon became evident that 
th^ were not natives but white men, and that they carried in their 
bands wbat seemed to be fowling-pieces or muskets. The Bushranger 
no sooner became convinced of this fact than he called'out to Grough _ 
to be ]:eadv to mai^h. * • 

“ What^ the of running away?” responded Grough, who had 
now become* au^are of the sm^ of danger announced by Brandon, as 
the forms of |the two men were visible from the spot where he' stood 
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sentinel over Jerry, ** What*s the use of running away irom it ? 
There are only two, and we can eaaily manage them; and then we 
can go on comfortably.” • 

“ No, no,” replied Mark; “ this place is too mimh exposed* But 1 
see a post on the other side or yonder stream, with trees growing down 
to the water’s edge* where we can deal with them as we please. Now, 
Miss Horton, you must move on. 

“ t^ere is it,” said Hden, endeavouring to gain time, “ that you 
wish to take me ? ” , 

“ No matter where,” replied Brandon,-—you must move on,” 

“ But this is against our bargain,” replied Helen, •still trying to * 
gain time. “ You promised that you would release me if my fathen* 
would engage to perform the part you mentioned. And now you 
have an opportunity to make your terms known to those who are 
coming.” • • 

“ You know them, then?” said Brandon, clenfthing his teeth, and 
grasping his weapon with a threatening gesture. “ But let hem be 
who they may, I will communicate with them wlien and how I please. 
Miss Horton^ I should be sorry to use violence towards you; but this 
is not a position for me to negotiate in. — You mii^t move on.” 

“ Suppose,” said Helen, “ it should be my father — and — and 
another friend ? — Let me go to them; Jand I undertake on my word 
of honour that he shall do what you require of him. You may trust 
to roy word of honour.” 

“ Excuse me, Miss Horton, but your father and your other friend 
might not have tlie same idea of honour as youraeif. In the bush it is 
better to trust to our loaded muskets than to empty honour. But 
time goes, and wc must be moving. Miss Horton,” he added, seiiung 
her arm, the hold of which he had .relinquished during this brief 
colloquy, “.1 say again, you must gp on,” 

“ And what if 1 will not co on ? ” said Helen. 

** Then,” said Brandon, fear that my companion there will make 
short work of it. Life, Miss Horton, is dear; and no notions of honour 
will induce him to prefer yonr’s to his own. His musket is loaded; 
his finger is on the trigger ; and his will is ready.” 

This he said so that Grough could hear: and that obliging person, 
taking the hint mor^ quickly*than his dull nature promised, imme¬ 
diately advanced, with Je^, whom he ordei*ed to kneel down on t|ie 
grass, threatening him with instant death if he dared to move or 
speak; and tlien deliberately taking aim at Helen, lie had the unusual 
politeness to inquire, as it was a lady, ^ 

“ Now, ma’am, are you ready ?” 

Helen must have been something more than mortal if she could 
have withstood unmoved this terrible threat, as she saw the ferocious 
eye of the miscreant fixed on her with a sort of malicious glee.— 
She turned deadly pale, her knees bent under her, and she would 
have sunk down on the ground, had not Brandon supported her with 
his powerful arm ; at the same time that he made a sign to his com¬ 
panion to turn aside his musket, wMcfii Grough did with* much 
unconcern ; but as it seemed to that industrious person that it was a ' 
pity that it should not have some object to point at, he directed it in 
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the interim towards Jerry, who, although bj this time he ought to 
have been used to it, had not yet arrived at that state of happy dis¬ 
regard i)03ses3ed by the skinned eels in* the fable, and evinced his 
emotions by a most* piteous supplication.. The time occupied in this 
little manojuvre, however, was sufficient to enable Helen to recover 
her presence of mind. All her efforts were directed to gain time. 

“ You forget,” she said, “ that the report of your musket would be 
the surest way to make known to those who are in pursuit of ydu who 
and where you are.” #• 

« By —said Grough, recovering his musket, and uncocking it, 

the wench is right! Mark, what sh^l we do ?” 

Mark could not help admiring the quick wit of the girl, which had 
such an instantaneous effect oven on the dull intellects of his comrade; 
but he perceived that she was studying pretexts to gain time, so as to 
allow her friends to come up, and he fclt that already too much time 
had been wasted. In a peremptory tone, therefore, he again desired 
her to proceed, saying that all resistance was useless, and that, if she 
wished to preserve her life, she must^hiovc on instantly to the other 
side of the hill. ^ 

“ Miss Horton,” he said, “ it is a question of life or death with us. 
You see, my comrade is a desperate man : in a moment more he will 
discliarge tlic contents of that gun through your heart; and no effort of 
mine could prevent him. 

Helen cast licr eyes 4own on the plain ; the figures were coming 
nearer and nearer. 

“He durst not!” she said, advancing to the edge of the precipice, 
and pointing to the moving objects below; “ the smoke and the report 
would at once betray you.” 

“ TJien die another death!” cj’ied Mark, in a transport of rage, and 
again seizing Helen with a powerful grasp. “ Look down, fooUsli 
girl, into that depth below your feet! Ho jo\i see the rocks on which 
you would be dashed to pieces if I were to let go my hold ? This 
hand that now clutches you once relaxed, and in a few moments 
more your body would be a shapeless mass, for the native dogs to 
feast on! Once more, I say, beware how you tempt me! ” 

“ Don*t let the girl hang over the precipice that way,” cried ^ut 
Grough, moved for once with an odd sort of coiypassionate feeling.—> 
“ let her go, and have done with lier. No need to torment her, 
Mark! Let lier go — she will have time enough to say her prayers 
before she gets to the bottom.” 

“ Stop—you brute—you beast—you murdering villain!” screamed 
out Jerry; “you’ll be hanged, you will — and doubly hanged; and 
you deserve it for this brutality.” 

“Heyday!” said Grough, as !ic knocked doAvn Jerry, who had 
essayed to rise from his knees, witli the but-end of his musket; 
“here’s a precious jaw! "We must have the gag again. What! 
trying to get up again I Then you must have another tap! ” 

“ Come on with us, Miss,” continued Jerry, struggling on the 
grouQd«with his enemy; “ bUtler come on with us than be murdered. 
While there’s life, Mi^ there’s hope ; but when one is dead” .... 

What further aphorism the excited Mj. SilUman might have added. 
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it is impossible to saj, for at this point tUe exasperated Mr. Grough 
dealt him such a blow on th^ face with his fist, that it put an end lor 
the time to the further expression of his opinions $ and Mark at the 
same time withdrawing Helen from her perilous 4>ositioD, his expos* 
tulations as to tliat point were rendcisd unnecessary. 

Bind his hands behind his back,” said Mark. 

Gsojigh performed this operation with great skill and dexterity. 

“ Now” resumed Mark, with an inclination of his head towards 
Helen — “hers.” ^ * 

(trough did this with equal readiness. 

Helen said nothing. 

“ Will you come with us, or shall Grough drag you ? ” said Mar? 
to Helen. 

Helen remained silent. 

“ Take her in hand! ” he sai& to Grough, 

“ Now, my pretty dear” said that most uninviting person, “I tliink 
you might give me a kiss for all the trouble I have taken about you.” 

Helen shuddered: her hands were bound behind her back; she 
could do nothing. Grough put his rough beard clpse to her face, 

“ I will walk,” she said, 

“ There’s a beauty: and you can give me the kiss when we stop for 
the night. Now, Slark, it’s all right; the lady says she will be 
agreeable, A little faster, if you please, ma’am. It will be all down- 
liill presently. Which is our point, Mark ? Had you not better go 
first ? ” 

“ Keep that big tree in the bottom straight before you and in a line 
with tlio hill beyond.” 

“ Ay, ay. Now, my lady, stir your stumps.” 

Helen stopped. • 

“ If you will release ray hands,she said, turning round to Mark 
Brandon, “I ])romise'yoibl will make no more resistance; but if 
not, you mjfjr kill me if you will: but from this spot I will not move,” 

Mark licsitated for a moment; and then, without saying a word, 
untied the cord which bound her, and put it iu his pocket. 

Helen immediately moved forward at a quick pace; but as she 
ivalked she contrived to tear strips from her dress, which she let fall 
on the ground. But«hc was not aware tliat the Bushranger, whose 
quick eye caught sight of the manoeuvre, rapidly but carefidly pic^d 
them up, as he followed, with not less diligence than that with which 
she distributed them. “Hah, Hah!” he said to himself, “this 
has been the dodge, has it? But an old bushranger, my beauty, 
knows a trick worth two of that. 1 don’t know, though,” he muttered to 
himself, “whetherit would not be best ? Her friends are on our track, 
— that’s cettain; and this is the way it has been done. There are * 
only two of them: they can travel faster than we can, encumbered 
as wo are with a woman. Yes, better get rid of tbem; and this 
clue, which she is taking such pains to give to her friends, shall be tke 
lure to their destruction. And so tl^eie let them lie. And now 
for a good place of concealment, where we may return dodge for 
dodge.” • 

With these thoughts he urged his comrade to mdud his pace; to 
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which Helen, confident in the succesa of her stratagem, made no 
objection, and they quickly cleared the between the base of the 
hill from which they liad descended and a shallow stream which was 
now before tliem. \ ' 

** Wliat will she do now ? ” srid Mark. ** Ah I she has something 
in her shoe! and she thinks I do not see her stick that little twig 
into the ground on the margin of the water! That Grough-is the 
dullest ass 1 ever saw; but the brute has strength, and a sort of 
courage. Capital ! Sec how sed she picks her way daintily over the 
‘water, stepping from stone to stone; and now.ahc has g6t to the 
other side, something wrong with the shoe again ! Another twig 
•tuck in! I thought so I Very cleverly done, my pretty one; but 
you don't think that you are setting springes for the decoyed ducks 
that are coming after you ! Keep on, mate,” he said, aloud; “straight 
ahead! Get into thq scrub, and then wc will have a ‘corrobbery,' as 
the natives say.’* 

They now advanced among the thick bushes which fringed the 
banks of the rapid and shallow stream, and beyond which was a 
thick wood. The mass of bushes was so dense that it was impossible 
to see fai’ beyond them, and the covert seemed well adapted for the 
concealment which was desix’able. But they had not proceeded many 
yards, when the Busliranger called a halt. 

“Lie down there,” he said to »Jcrcmiah, in a stern voice; “and look 
to it that you neither fnove nor speak, or you shall have your brains 
knocked out without further warning. And do you, Miss Hoi’ton, 
be pleased to sit down there,” pointing to a space between liimself and 
his comrade. “Mate,” he said, “keep your eye on them botli, and 
leave the rest to me.” 

Saying this, he examined thd’primings of his double-barrel fowling- 
piece, passed his ramrod down ^both barrels to make sure their 
charges had not become displaced or looaened in the journey, a pre¬ 
caution which was imitated by his companion; then* he cleared 
away a small part of the leafy boughs of the bush behind which they 
were all concealed, and arranged a convenient fork of the tree on 
which to rest his barrels, which he tried, and was satisfied with. 
Having completed these preparations/ and whispered apait with his 
companion, who nodded his head and slapped hit) thigh with exultation 
at the cleverness of Mark's “ dodge,” he returned to his post, and 
waited for some time quietly on the ground, employed, as it seemed, 
in calculating tlic time. After musing for a while, he abruptly 
approached Miss Horton, and with much politeness requested a small 
portion of her dress: —« , 

“As a pattern,” he said. “ You see, Miss Horton,”ho added, with 
a sneer, “it is already tom, so that a small abstraction more cannot 
materially damage its appearance.” 

^ Hden, colouring up, made no resistance, as he gently tore off a small 
portion, wbila Grough and Jerry looked on with extreme surprise. 
Their, surprise was greater,*, while Helen's heart sank within her, 
when they saw him, through the interstices of the bushes, tearing 
the piece of stuff into small shreds, which he carefully strewed on 
the ground Jq I. direct line iVom the part of the strearn'e bank which 
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which they had passed over, towards the hush where Brandon had 
tried his fowling-piece on the forked branch. It then became evident 
to Helen that her own d^ice bad been penetrated, and its object ‘ 
discovered, and that it now was being made imo of against her' to 
the imminent danger of *the friends who were hastening to her 
rescue. , • • 

The wondering Grough, when he was made acquainted with the 
obj^ of this manoeuvre by Brandon, after having given vent to his 
a^iration by sundry whispered^ oqths and exclamations, concluded 
by declaring, with an awfid asseveration, that it was one of the out- 
and-outcrest dodges that ever man contrived, and that no one bift 
Mark or the devil himself could have had the cunning to invent i^l 
“Why,” ho added, in Mni'k^s oar, “it's for all the world like 
strewing grain for a lot of sparrows to peck at in a farm-yard, so 
that you have ’em all in a iine, and can nick a score of ’em with 
one shot.” • 

This gleeful exclamation was unheard by Helen, but she saw too 
clearly by the preparations that it was the Bushranger’s design to 
entice her friends on to the other side of the covert behind which he 
was ensconced, and then taking deliberate and*certain aim to sboot 
them both before tliey had any suspicion of the presence of an enemy* 
Her colour went and came, and her heart beat quick as she strove to 
summon up her energies and to rally her thoughts so os to hit on 
some scheme for defeating this deliberate plo,t of cowardly and diabo* 
Heal assassination. 


CIIAPTBR XXXII. 

THE FEET ON'THE SAND. 

While the Bushranger yras making these polite preparations for 
the reception of Helen’s friends, Trevor and the corporal continued 
their course over the lengthened plain, whose wide expanse seemed to 
the eager desires of the lover almost interminable. Even the tough 
and seasoned corporal felt the wcarisomeness of the way, the more es¬ 
pecially as he missed his •accustomed rations, without which the 
bravest and the stuadiesbare apt to find their spirits and their courage 
diminish at the time of trial. It was with more than military promp¬ 
titude, therefore, that ho came to a halt at the intimation of ms 
officer. 

Are you sure you aro.on*the track ?** asked Trevor, making use 
of the inquiry as an excuse for a short rest. 

“ Quite sure, your Honour. If you will stoop down a bit, you will 
see that the blades of grass bend mrwords slightly, which must have 
been caused by the tread of feet not long since. And look at ttds,” 
continued the coiporal, kneeling down and pointing to a tiny ant-hill; 
“ some weight has been set upon this, that’s certain 1 and, to my nCind, 
here’s the round mark of the heel of |k gian’s boot as plain as can be t 
We are all right, your Honouri so far os the track goes; depend upon 
that.” , 

** How many of them are there, do you think ?” asked Trevor* 

WK 4 
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** Impossible to saj, Sir; but, to m 7 thinking, there can't be many. 
1 should say, not more than three or four at mqst. If we could come 
on a bare place now, where there is no gl'ass, we should be able to 
see the prints of th^r feet, and then we could tell better; hut the 
young lady, 1 guess. Should not leave much mark behind her; they 
generally tread light, do those ycfting gals. I remepiber when I was 
in the States''.... 

“ Step on,” said Trevor, quickly, the image which the corporal hafi^un- 
consciously conjured up exciting h,im with fresh ardour ip the pursuit; 
“ step on, corporal; if we are tired, those who are before us must be 
tfred also ; and it's hard if two men like us cannot run them down.” 

^The corporal made no reply to tins more than the usual salute, by 
bringing the edge of his right hand to the peak of his military cap ; 
and then, throwing his musket over his arm, he marched on with re¬ 
newed alacrity. They arrived at last ^t the base of the hill. The 
retreating party having separated a little at this point, their track had 
been less concentrated, and the corporal found himself at fault, lie 
looked about diligently; but whether it was that the fatigue of his 
long march and the unremitted exercise of his eyes had wearied his 
sight, or that the marks were too faint to be perceived, tlie veteran 
was puzzled. 

“ If your Honour will stay there,” he said, “ so as to mark the point 
which we struck, I will make half-circles up the hill till I hit on the 
track again.” 

“ Break off a twig from that low tree before you,” said Trevor, 
“ and stick it in the ground on the spot, and then wo shall be both at 
liberty.” 

The corporal did as he was ordered, and advanced towards the tree, 
which was small and low, and of, a gnarled and knotted appearance ; 
but as he was about to break off ^ small branch he stopped, and 
beckoned to the ensign:— 

“ Look at that, your Honour; there has 15cen some one here before 
us. A branch has been snapped off here not long ago. Sec, it is a 
dead branch, easily broken.” 

Trevor examined it attentively ; and, first, he directed the corporal 
to stick into the ground which he had left, another branch, which he 
broke off, in order that they might be able to rccognise| the precise 
spot at which they^had arrived at the base of the*hill. He then con¬ 
tinued his investigations. It struck him that it was not likely tliat a 
retreating party would willingly encounter the laborious task of climb¬ 
ing that hill, which, he observed, rose precipitately to a great height 
at a short distance up the ascent. It was easier to go round the 
than to go over it,” he remarked to the corporal, in which opinion 
that worthy sub acquiesced, observing, however, that there was never 
any calculating on what Mark Brandon would do ; and that perhaps 
ho had gone over the hill for the very reason that it would appear to 
his pursuers that it was unlikely for liim to do so. 

While he was speaking tlie ensign had proceeded a Tew paces up 
the ascend, which at the begifining was gentle, and was throwing his 
eyes over the grass to discover some indication of footsteps, when he 
thought he sa# a Jittle piece of stick lying on the ground in a place 
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at too great a distance from any tree to allow of ita having been 
dropped from the parent trunk. lie picked it up, and compared it 
with the broken branch of fhe tree which he had quitted, and he found 
that it corresponded in co^pur and sort exactly i moreover, it was of 
the same dead wood which the remaining portion ot the branch ex¬ 
hibited. • ■ * * 

^jonvinccd that this branch had been broken off with some design, 
he returned to the spot where he had found it, and, pursuing his 
search, he soon lighted on another, bit of the same wood; and pre¬ 
sently he found another aiAl another, leading on the left in a winding 
direction towards the top of the hill. Having thu^r again found (he 
track of tlic fugitives, he sat down for a brief space, in order tliat4ie 
might resolve on the most judicious course of action. 

He considered, that as the Bushranger had thought fit to ascend a 
steep hill, whibh there was no necessity for his delaying his flight by 
surmounting, it must have been done with sonle design. What was 
that design? It was possible that he and the corporal had been ob¬ 
served all the time, and that the Bushranger with liis comrade, one or 
more, was Waiting for him in ambush, in an advantageous position on 
the top. In that case it was advisable to proceed with great caution; 
at the same time that the utmost diligence was necessary, in order to 
overtake them and prevent violence to Helen. 

He mentioned his thoughts to the corporal and asked him his 
opinion ; upon which that experienced subaltern rested his two hands 
on the muzzle of his firelock, from habit, however, leaving the orilico 
of the barrel clear, and reposing his chin upon liis linnds, he set 
himself to work to resolve the enigma of tlic wily Bushi’angcr’s 
intentions. 

“ Sir,” said the corporal, after a ishort pause, — and after having 
taken into account the particular sliape and bulk of the sugar-loaf 
liill, on the inclined base of which his oificer was resting; I think 
our best plan will be to go round the foot of the hill and see if the 
enemy has made Ids way over down the other side. If he has not, 
wo shall know that wo have him safe somewJiere on the top of it, and 
then we can take lum in tlie rear, where lie will not expect us; and 
if he has passed over it, why then, all we have to do is to follow on. 
But it seems to n^, yqpr Honour, that if we go blindly after them 
up this hill, we shall expose ourselves to their fire, without havijjig a 
chance of returning it, as they can lie down on their bellies, as the 
sharpshooters did in the States, and pick us off without our being 
able to see ’em, or to help ourselves. Depend upon it, that if Mark 
has been up this hill, as it seems he has, he has had a reason for it, 
and that reason is to take us at a disadvantage, and our business is to 
outwit him, by coming upon him before he thinks of it. But if your 
Honour likes to try the hill, of course Tm ready ; — it’s all the same 
to me ; only I can’t help thinking that we ought to see clear before 
us, or else in firing at the enemy we might hit the poor young kdy^ 
and that would be a pity, for by all accounts she is an uncommon 
pretty one, and a spirited one too, and just the girl for a s<^dier.’* 

The latter part of the corpora’s oration had the strongest effect 
upon Trevor, who rightly judged that it was especially important to 
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guard against sucli a disaster os that pointed out bj the corporal, and 
the consideration was of the greater valu& as it served to temper his 
courage and iiis ardour with more coolness and circumspection than 
he would have otherwise displayed. agreed, therefore, to the 
corporal’s proposal, ohd they be^an to skirt round the base, of the 
hill, on the level space beneath; taking care to inspect the ground 
witlL tlio utmost miuuteness, lest their crafty antagonist should J^ve 
adopted the plan of doubling on his own steps, in order to throw his 
pursuers off the scent. • 

In this way they continued their survey round the base of the hill to 
the left, untjl they came to a si)ace bare of grass, from which they wore 
able to note the character of the country beyond, which they perceived 
consisted of dense scrub, backed by thick and dark forests. As they 
were walking side by side, they both perceived at the same time the 
fresh traces of liuman feet on the sandy soil. They Stopped simul¬ 
taneously. • 

“ We have come on them at Inst,” said Trevor, “ and it was lucky 
that we adopted this plan instead 'of going over the hill direct, 
for that way wc should hayo missed thembut they .must have 
taken off their shoes,”corporal; 'what is the meaning of this?” 

The corporal said nothing, but continued to survey the traces of 
feet with much earnestness and with some anxiety. 

“ By George! ” exclaimed Trevor suddenly, “ can it be ? I say, 
corporal, these mai*ks must he the traces of natives* feet 1 ” 

“ That*s sure enough,” replied the corporal gravely, and continuing 
his scrutiny. 

“ Do you think they have passed this way recently? ” 

** I think they have,” replied the corporal. 

And many of them.” . 

“ Here are the marks of many feqt; and they generally go about in 
mobs of thirty or forty.** ^ 

You don’t seem to like the looks of them, corporal,” said Trevor 
gaily. 

** I don’t indeed,” replied the corporal seriously. ** It’s no joke to 
meet with the natives in the bush.” 

“ Why, man, suppose there are thirty or forty of them, they are 
not all fighting men — half of them must be jvom^n.” 

“^No doubt, as your Honour says, half of the men must be women; 
but the women can throw spears as well as the men, and they are not 
a bit less savage ; for when a woman is savage at all, she is always 
worse than a man, and she sjiits and claws like a tiger-cat1 
suppose it’s in their natures to be so — 1 remember there was Biddy 
M*Scratchem of our regiment in the States.’* 

** But as to these natives, corporal j you have been statibned here 
several years, and I am quite new to the place. What sort of weapons 
have they besides these spears that you speak of. They have no 
bows and arrows ?” ^ 

« No, your Honour; audit’s well for the white people that they 
haven’t got them; and it show^ what wretched ignorant savages they 
must be, not to have invented them. For there is plenty of tough wood 
Uko the English yew, fit for bows, and tliere’s the sinews of the kan*. 
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garoo ready to their hand to make strings off, and the same B'ood that 
they make their spears of yrould do for arrows.” 

“ But they can't do much exirotion with their spears » how long 
are they ? ” t • 

“ About ten feet long, or a littl^ more. Yoti can't say they make 
them, for thtfjr grow all about, and they have only to cut them down 
aiM^oint them, and then they are fit for use. The native women 
char the points in the fire, till they are so hard that .they will go 
through a deal board; and they can throw them fifty or sixty yards, 
pretty sure. But it’s the numbers which they throw that worry yon. 
I remember seeing the body of a stock-keeper thaf the natives had 
killed, and it wasjpierced all over with little holes from their spoirs 
like a sieve, it was so riddled. Tlien they may have thoir waddies.'*. 

“ Those ai;e a sort of clubs ? ” 

They are not very big; 1)ut tliey are made of some hard sort of 
wood, and when they come to close quarters a lot of them will rattle 
them on your head till they beat in your skull and smash it to a jelly. 
It's the numbers you see. Sir,i—that is the difiiculty; they rush upon a 
single man like a swarm of hornets, and ho has po chance against such 
odds, unless he is lucky enough to' get with his back to a tree and has 
plenty of ammunition; and then they wear him out at last. And, 
besides that, they have got the womera, which they can hurl to a 
great distance, and, although it doesn't kill, it cripples, and that's 
almost as bad in the bush.” 

“ I have heard of the womera,** said the Knsign ; “ and it is remarked 
as a most curious accident that the wild and ignorant natives of these 
countries have hit on the exact mathematical curve which is most 
effective for their purpose in the formation of that singular weapon.** 

Indeed, Sir, it certainly is a Very curious weapon, as you say, 
and a most curious sharp clip they can give with it, as a mau in our 
company can testify, foi^he had his ankle bone broken by the brutes; 
but the Sydney natives are far more clever in the use of the spear and 
the womera than those in Van Diemen's Land. The Sydney blacks 
throw the spear with another short stick, with which they are able to 
cast it with greater force than by the hhnd; but 1 should not like to 
have half a dozen spears sticking in my body from the Van Diemen 
natives, throw them m they may; not that I mind being hit, but 
th(w ore nasty outlandish things to be stuck into one, and the wounds 
of 'em do no credit to a man. But 1 hope we shall not fall in with 
them after all; they are ugly things to run against, are those natives, 
any way** 

You have no love for the natives, that’s clear,” said the Ensign. 

** Nor they for the white people. They always kill us whenever 
they can catch us alone, or without arms, and I don't see why we 
should be sacrificed to such murdering devils. They don’t deserve 
quarter.” 

“ You forget,” said Trevor, that they have some cause to coihplain 
of us, inasmuch as we have disppaiessed them of their hunting- 
grounds, and driven them into the interior away from fhoir usual 
haunts.” # " 

« There may be something in that,” replied th» ^orporal; but I 
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don’t see, your Honour, what’ right any set of men have, let them be 
black or white, to prevent others from motivating tho lands wliich 
they don’t use themselves. It’s lik^ the dog in the manger to my 
mind.” ’ c 

“But they can’t Wderstand ^that,” -said Trevor. “ They see 
sti*angers arrive from the sea, and, either by fraud or force, get 
possession of their country, and they resist it 5 •—besides, hunti*-^- 
grounds to them are as valuable as pastures and corn fields to us.” 

“ I cannot pretend to argue «-with your Honour,”' replied the 
cqrporal; “ but it seems to me that neithei^ savages nor white people 
have any right tb take to themselves for their hunting or their plea¬ 
sures the land which otliers of God’s creatures require for the raising 
of their food. Why, 3 'our Honour, it takes liundreds of aci’es of land 
in an uncultivated state, to support a few wild animals, which arc not 
much wortli the having when you catch *lhem; whereas tons on tons 
weight of potatoes and corn might be grown on the same land if it 
was ploiigiicd up and sown as the white people know how to do it. 
No disrespect to your Honour, but I never can believe that it is fair 
for savages to rule over lands which they don’t make use of, and which 
in their power are only wasted and lost.” 

“ What you say may be all very true, corporal, but the difficulty 
is to persuade the natives of the justice of it.” 

“ Why, your Honour, you arc never going to compare the natives of 
this country to us white people ! Savage and brutal wretclics as they 
arc! black, naked cannibals! who kiU every white man they can 
catch hold of. Why, your Honor, they can hardly be called humans; 
they fare more like tho animals that cat the grass or devour one 
another.” 

“ The more reason for civilising and educating them,” replied 
Trevor ; “ hut this a vexatious quest/on.” 

“ It’s very vexatious to be attacked and e,at up by them,” said the 
corporal, “or to have your body drilled full of holes with their spears, 
or your skull smashed in by their waddies; but it is not of ourselves 
that I am thinking; it’s the poor young lady that I am fearing about; 
between the bushrangers and the natives she will stand a poor 
chance 1 ” 

“ True,” said Trevor, whom that idea at once* rendered not less 
seriovs than the corporal at their sudden discovery of the propinquity 
of tlic natives. “ Corporal,” he continued, in a grave tone, “ we must 
prepare ourselves for a struggle perhaps j but, at*all events, we must 
lose no time in trying to discover tlie tracks of the Bushranger 5 that 
is, supposing he has descended the hill.” 

can’t lielp thinking,” said the corporal, “that things are very 
curious! Here are tlie natives close to us, perhaps, and hatching 
for an opportunity to attack us, and we are looking out to attack the 
bushrangers, so that we have two parties to guard againstand tho 
bushranger is expecting to be attacked by us, perhaps, <.and by the 
natives as well, so that he has two parties to fight with too; and it looks 
as if we e^iould presently be airiighting ourselves-'andiime another. 
By the Powers! there will be a pretty confusion if it comes to that! 
We shall be ooHged to fire two ways at once, and stand back and 
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front at the same time! I wish the poor young lady was well out of 
it, that's all I can say:—bushrangers or natives, 1 don't know which 
is tlie worst for her! ” 

“ Do you happen to kn^w,” asked Trevor, “ from your own expe¬ 
rience, if the natives of this country are cannib^s 

“ I don't knowafor dertain; all I ^now is, that they never eat me ; 
bu^^omc of the old hands do say that the natives eat human flesh 
soi^imes; but whether it is some part of their religion, or that they 
do it out of relish, nobody seems to know. However, if they have 
any inclination for it, it iif not to be supposed that they would resist 
the temptation of a nice white tender young lady* as Miss Helen 
Horton is by nil accounts; and, for my part, I don't know whieli 
would bo worst for tho poor lady—to be eaten up by the natives, or 
lo be . .. 

^*,Let us mdve on," said Tsevor, stamping his foot on the ground; 
‘‘ and whether we have to encounter bushrifngers, or natives, or 
devils themsclves,,we must stand by each other, and fight to the last 
gasp.” ‘ • 

“ Fm your man for that," said the corporal; ** Fve been getting 
rusty for this many a day for want of a scriiflmage; and, dead or 
alive, ril stand by your Honour to my last cartridge; and when that’s 
gone, we'll try tlie cold steel on them:—but tliose black wretches will 
never let you get up to them ; they havn't the sense to wait for the 
bayoncl, like Christians.” 

“ T tliink they show their sense by avoiding it; but hush I stop! 
What is that on the ground ? By Ileaven! it is part of a woman’s 
dress !” 

“ Here is move of it,” said the corporal, proceeding in the direction 
of the stream. • 

Halt there,” said the ensigyi; “ let us examine the country a 
little; the business seems to be getting serious." 

Trevor found that they had arrived at a spot opposite the point 
which tliey Iiad left, as ho judged by the bearings, on the other side of 
the hill ;.and tlicy wpre now in a line with the route of tIic*Bush- 
rangcr, which led to a shallow bubbling stream at a little distance. 
Confident that they were now on the track, they made their way 
without delay to tlje mgrgin of the water, Ti’evor and the corporal 
having picked up several additional pieces of a woman's dress, ^hich 
the former did not doubt had formed part of that worn by Helen. 

On their arrival at the stream, Ti*evor remarked the twig which 
Helen had stuck into the ground ns a guide to her pursuers, and cast¬ 
ing Ills eyes to the opposite bank, he observed a similar little stick set 
up on the other side. Besides these evident hints, the marks of men's 
boots wei>e visible on the moist ground (dose by the water, and among 
them Trevor distinguished, with a thrill of hope and fear, tlie little 
foot of Helen. He marvelled at tho want of caution displayed by so 
acute and wary a character os Mark Brandon, in leaving behind* him 
such tell-tale evidences of his route; but he attributed it to the con¬ 
fidence which he guessed the Bushrab^r had of being safe^from] dis¬ 
covery $ and be congratulated himself that this imprudent reliance on 
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the part of Brandon would be one of the means of ensuring his cap- 
ture> and of effecting the deliverance of Helen. 

When ho had crossed to the other side of the stream, the first thing 
that met his eye was a shred of the same dress which he had already 
observed, and at short intervals, other seraph in'a line pointing to some 
thick bushes, beyond which was a" dense wood of ini^umerable trunks 
of tall trees. ^ 

He pointed out these circumstances to the corporal, remarking ^at 
they had the good fortune to be a1)le, under the cover of.the scrub, to 
advance without detection. Side by side <therefore, and with their 
a^s in readinesc, they approached the covert, Trevor full of hope 
nnd^confideucc, and the corporal jjossessed with the cool determination 
of an old soldier. Little did cither of them think that they were 
offering themselves up an easy prey to the human tiger who was 
croucliing in his lair! 


CHAPTEU XXXHI. 

A NATIVE VILLAGE. 

It is necessary now to return to the adventures of the Major, who 
had set out in search of his lost daugliter on the morning after the 
departure of Trevor and the corporal from the cave. He was well 
equipped for the bush with all the stores and appliances which the 
two soldiers who accompanied him could conveniently carry; but he 
had forgotten the bush-traveller’s companion, a “ compass; ” neither 
had his worthy mate, little thinking that so important a part of a 
ship’s furniture could be wanted on shore, thought of reminding 
liim to provide himself with that indispensable article. As the Major 
as well as the two soldiers were totally inexjpericnced in the bush, it 
will presently be seen to what grave inconveniences the want of that 
most useful instrument exposed him. 

But in the mean time the party strode on confidently, .till they 
espied the native of whom mention has been already made: — the 
apparition of the black man c.auscd the I^ajor to make a halt for a 
few minutes, to consider of the best course tq be pursued under the 
circqjnstances. 

Bearing in mind that it was the object of the Bushranger td escape 
from the island, which he could only effect by prevailing on some 
vessel to take him on hoard, or by seising on some boat fit for his 
purpose, tlie Major had concluded in his own mind that Brandon 
would keep near the coast; and it was in that direction therefore 
that he had bent his steps; keeping a good look-out however, and 
bidding his soldiers to do the same, for any tracks or signs which 
might indicate the course of the fugitives. The appearance of the 
native was an unexpected incident, but it did not deter him from 
persevering in his original intention of making his way towards the 
sea coast* ‘ 

In coming to this resolution, the Mi^or was little aware of the 
difficulties which vould beset his path, as the sea coast on that part 
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of the ialftiid, exposed as it is to the whole force the Soatheni, 
Ocean, is rocky and precipitous, and traYelling is rendered bo difficult 
as to he almost impossible *near the shore. But there was another 
difficulty to contend against of a more formidable nature; and that 
was, the hostile tribe of natives, who had fixed ox» that district as their 
present locality, asking it as a plade of refuge from the attacks of 
th^ribes by which they had been driven from their own hunting- 
giwads in the interior. 

Of the presence of this tribe the soon became sensible, for 
he had not proceeded far before he came upon a native encampment, 
which was formed in a Utle grove of Mimosa trees, and near a 
spring of water fiowing from the crevice of a rock. But although 
the fires were still burning, the camp was deserted. This refusal 
of the natives to communicate with strangers was a circumstance, as 
the Major was aware, from*thegdescriptions which he liad read of them, 
that indicated danger. He proceeded t]icreforc«to examine these, the 
most rude of all temporary dwelling-places, with much curiosity, not 
unmixed with anxiety. The two soldiers who accompanied him .did 
not conceal their apprehension, which they stated respectfully, of an 
immediate attack, and they kept vigilant watch there&re while their 
commander pursued his investigations. 

The wretched make-shifts which the Major viewed were mere re¬ 
ceptacles for the creatures to lie down under, for they could not bo 
called huts, inasmuch as the largest of them was not more than four 
feet high. He counted nine of them, nearly in a row, and almost 
close together. They wore formed of bark in huge slices, with their 
smooth sides inwards, and fronting the fires which were burning 
about nine or ten feet from them. The slices of back liad been 
peeled in lengths of four to six fi^fct, and from a foot to eighteen 
inches wide, and were set on their edges and rudely fastened together. 
It was under the shelter of tbe8e*br^wiuds that the natives them¬ 
selves crouched at nighty and sometimes in tho day, without any 
covering to their bodies, or any shelter from the rain, more than the 
scanty bark walls afforded. There was no aiJpem'ance of food or of 
weapons about the place; a circumstance which led him to conclude 
that the possessors of this native village, if village it could be called, 
had retired leisurely and hdH taken away with them all their goods 
and chattels. 

He discovered some heads of fislics, however, and some bon& of 
animals, which were mostly small, and which he coiyecturcd had 
belonged to the opossums and bandicoots, on which the natives are 
glad to feed when they cannot kill n kangaroo; and indeed of the 
opossum they are very fond, as they admire the high flavour of that 
strongly masoned animal, which, as it feeds principally on the leaves 
of the peppermint tree, is always ready stuffed tor table, although 
neither its taste nor its odour is by any means pleasing to strangers. 

But the Major was not permitted to continue Ins scientific observa¬ 
tions unmolested. As he shook one of the planks of bark to ascertain 
its solidity and texture, a spear fron» <f neighbouring thicket, about 
sixty yards distant, warned him that he was inti'uding on the domestic 
arrangements of the proprietors. Tho soldiers immediately pointed 
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their guns in the direction of the.thidket, and made ready to fire. 
But the M(\jor restrained them mildly but firmly : — 

' ** Stop/* he said, ** we do not come to kill the poor natiyes of this 
country with our supterior weapons. We are intruders here; and it 
it is not surprising that we have excited*^ their suspicions. Let us 
endeavour to leave tliis place without shedding Jblood; it. is our duty 
to endeavour to conciliate the native inhabitants of the country by 
kind treatment, and by showing that we are come to do them gdbd, 
and not harm. Wo will ret^.** 

Saying this, ho hastily sougbf for somp article aboht his person 
which he might \cavc bcliind him as a sign of liis amicable intentions; 
and fortunately finding that he had two knives, one of which was pro¬ 
vided with a strong hack blade and a saw, he raised it aloft, and then 
placing it in a conspicuous place on the top of one of the break-winds, 
slowly retired. 

Wlien he hod got to a little distance he stopped, and by gestures 
invited the natives, whom ho could not see but who he had no doubt 
saw liim, to advance ; but no one appealed. Another spear, however, 
which was projected from the same thicket and which fell short, was 
a very significant expre^ion on their part of their desire to decline 
the pleasure of liis company. lie retired therefore to a still further 
distance, and then faced about again. 

But the natives, who viewed ids retreat as an evidence of fear, and 
who were emboldened by ills seeming desire to avoid their spears, 
now issued in a black swarm from beliind the bushes and rpeks ; the 
men with waddies in their hands, heading the advance : some of the 
women closely following them carrying spears, while a few of the 
same sex remained furtlier in the rear, one or two carrying infants, 
while various little black faces might be seen here and there peeping 
from behind the rocks and bushes. 

Seeing this general assemblage, 'the Major made a few steps in 
advan(;e towards them, being desirous of cultivating amicable relations 
with the natives, not only for general politic reasons, but for tlie pur¬ 
pose also of availing himself of their assistance in tracking the busli- 
rangers and recovering Ins daughter ; but he was assailed with a 
universal yell of men, women, and children, which would have 
appalled a heart less stout than the old& soldier’s; and at the same 
time a flight of spears came whistling towards liim, one or two of 
whidi nearly reached his feet. He endeavoui'ed by all sorts of signs 
to make them understand that he wished to speak with them $ but as 
every advance on his part only increased their frightful shrieks, and 
as the men continued to hurl the spettrs with which their women 
assiduously sitpplied them, and to brandish their waddies with frantic 
Icapings and contortions at the strangers, he thought it most prudent 
to abandon his design for the present, as it seemed plain that further 
attempts would ouly lead to an exasperation of the savages, which 
^ould most likely end in the bloodshed which he was so desirous to 
avoid. 

His two soldiers, although fhfy were both of them brave men and 
stout fellbws, were by no means disinclined to retire from the scene, 
and they were soon out of sight of the savages; but it was some 
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time before they ceased to hear their yells and screechiugs, which, as 
one of the men remarked, “ was more like the howling of wild beasts 
than any thing human^d the Mjyor paused to consider 

which way to direct his course in pursuit of his daughter. 

It seemed clear to him that the Bushranger ceuld not have fled in 
that direction. He made a considferable detour, therefore, to avoid 
cowng into collision with the natives, and again endeavoured to 
penetrate tha country towards the coast. But he found his path so 
obstructed by^rocks and ravines that he- began to despair at last of 
making any profitable progress, the more especially as he had no clue 
to the course of the bushrangers; and he determined therefore tb 
return to his cave, and endeavour to find the track of the fugitiveg,^if 
tra<!k there was,-irom that starting point. But the Mtyor had now 
to learn how easy it was for a stranger to the country to be lost in 
the intricate mazes of the busli. 

In endeavouring to find liis way back, he aoon became confused 
by the hills, mounds, rocks, and trees, all so much alike, that he found 
it impossible to recognise those which he had before passed; and this 
difficulty is partly to be accounted for by the circumstance that the 
traveller in*the bush, in going, views objects on one of their sides, and 
in coming back views them on their reverse sides, which are usually 
very unlike the appearance which they present on their first aspect. 

. So it was with the Major ; and liis followers, though vcr;jr good 
soldiers at drill or in the field, were quite incompetent to assist him 
in finding his way through an unknown country. In this way he 
crossed the Bushranger’s track without being aware of it, for he 
neither knew where he was nor which way he was going. He 
endeavoured to guide his course by the sun, and frequently thought 
he had hit on the right direction ;,but unforeseen obstacles ro^m 
his way, and unknown and unexpected objects puzzled and baffled 
him s so that at last, bewildered and weary, he sat down under a 
shady gum tree, utterly af a loss which way to direct his steps. 

As they were well supplied with provisions, the two soldiers, at a 
hint from their superior, quickly produced their stores; and if -tne 
anxiety of the Major had affected his appetite, it was clear, from the 
alarming inroads which his followers made in their stock of provisions, 
that they were not restraifled in satisfying their bodily wants by 
their mental sensibifitics? But towards the close of their ret^ion, 
they came to n sudden pause; for as they were pretty well stuffed to 
their throats, they found themselves in urgent want of some fluid to 
clear their passages for a fr^sh supply. They intimated their dis¬ 
tressing state to their commander, who, feeling the same want, rose 
from the grass and accompanied them in their search for water. 

But, as. is frequently the case with that important article, whose 
value is never estimated properly until the want of it is felt, as in the 
present instance, the water which they looked for was not so easy to 
be found ; and although they descended, at the cost of much time .and 
labour, into several promising dells and hollows, they could discover 
no indication of a spring. Exhausted Tfith fatigue, and parqhed with 
thirst, which the sup of brandy which they had had recourse to 
heightened to a painful degree, the pai*ty again sat down among some 
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rock» between two hills which nearly met, and while the two soldiers 
stretched themseh es on the ground uneasily, the M^jor, borne down 
by the fatigue of ti*avelling in the bush, and by the weight of affliction 
which preyed upon him at the uncertain fate of his ^ughter, rested 
his head on his arm, and became plunged ih melancholy thought. 

In this position they remained for a considerable time, when the 
stillness of their solitude was interrupted by a sight which powerfpjly 
excited their curiosity. ^ 
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{Continued from p.435.) 

The Circuits,** os they are technically termed, are certain divisont 
of the kingdom traversed biennially, or oftener if need be, by the 
judges and others associated trith them, for t]^6 purpose of trying 
civil causes that have arisen in each county, and delivering the gaols 
of their criminal prisoners The circuits are known as the Northern, 
Midland, Norfolk, Oxford, ‘W'lstern, Home, and North and South 
Wales Circuits, to each bf which certain counti^r are assigned, the 
Home being the smallest and the Northern the most extensive.* 
When originally formed, their relation to each other, not only in 
budness and population, but in every other respect, was very different 
to that at present existing. In fact, 1 might say the reverse. In early 
times the Home circuit, as adjacent, so to speak, to London, was more 
important than any other. In the then arrangement of the counties 
according to the claims of their legal business upon the time and 
attention of the judges, we find a reason for their present dispro¬ 
portion, which, operating prejudicially on all classes interested^n the 
administration of justice, presses nibst unequally upon the present 
subject of our consideration—th^junior barrister. 

To one or other of thes^ circuits the aspirant to common-law prac-^ 
tice is expected to attach himself. He is under no positive obligation 
to do so, blit a kind of moral necessity impels him to imitate his pre¬ 
decessors. What circuit shall you go ?** is o. question certain to be 
repeatedly asked of him before his call; and ** What circuit do you 
go?” as frequently after it. vln many cases those inquiries are the 
i*esult of something snore tlian mere inquisitiveness, especially if i| 
happen that the party interrogated has made himself conspicuoufi In 
respect of talent, acquirements, or connections in his Hall, or the 
private debating re^unions in which students are allowed to discuss 
those law points which erst fofmed the topics of “ moots” and “ exer- 


* The ciKCuits were formerly six in number; but the abolition of the Welsh 
Jurisdictions, some years since, added two to their number by the division of Woles 
Into two circuits. The Northern comprises York, Durham, Northumberland, 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, and l^eucaster; the Midland, Northampton, Rutland, 
Lincoln, Nottinf^ham, Derby, Leicester, and Warwick; the Norfolk, Buckinehkm, 
Bedford, Huntingdon, Cambridge, with the Isle of Ely, Norfolk, and Suffolk; tiie 
Oxford, Berks, Oxford, Worcester, Stafford 5alop, Hereford, MonineuUi, and 
Gloucester; the Western, Southampton, Wilts, Dorset, Devon, Cornwall, end 
Somerset, Bristol; and the Home Circuit, Hertford, Essex, Kent, Sussex, and 
Surrey. Wales is divided from Chester. * • 
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cises.” There is also a feeling of disdain, though now fast fading 
to extinction, towards those who delay to^oin a* circuit, founded on a 
presumption that no one would defer doing so, who did not expect to 
gain some unfair advantage by this course. I say this feeling is 
Ruling, because of t&e law reforms of late years having led to a con¬ 
centration of business in the meiropolis which was before dispersed in 
the counties of the neighbouring circuits, many barristers find their 
interest in remaining constantly in London. But. if the circuit be not 
early joined, it may not be so ,easy to do so afterwar(ls, •as will pre¬ 
sently appear. The choice of a circuit ia perfectly unrestricted; but 
once made, unlike the sessions, a constant adherence is expected 
tQ.it*. I know that it is said a circuit may be changed onccy and 
that a few individuals have shifted from one to another accordingly ; 
but he who ventures to do so must be prepared for the “cold 
shoulther,” as the Scotch say, of thoscrto whom he transfers his com¬ 
pany ; the fact being, that such change is regarded with great dis¬ 
favour, particularly when tlic party making it has become profession¬ 
ally noted. In the few instances in which I have known it tolerated, 
the barristers have been very “ young,” and have scarcely done more 
than touched the cfrciiit; that is to say, liave attended it only once 
or twice, and, what is of more moment, have had no business. 

The rule of travelling the circuit is the same as that of the sessions, 
with this variance only, that it is more strictly enforced in the 
former than in the latter case. Private conveyances of any kind may 
be used, but noneof an ordinary description.j* Kven the “grand round” 
on foot is unobjectionable; but post chaises are most commonly re¬ 
sorted to, their heavy cost being sometimes lightened by division 


* I am now &peaking of the rule' ns it is generally felt and understood by the 
profession, at the present day; but in 1825^ its existence was strongly questioned in 
u correspondence between Mr. Curwood and Mr.^l^ewis. It appeared that Mr. 
Ciirwood, then belonging to the Home Circuit, succeeded to a landed estate, near 
Worcester, which is on the Oxford circuit, the comfortable enjoyment of which 
was incompatible with Jiis continuance on the former. He, therefore, addressed 
Mr. I^wis, as the senior of the Oxford circuit, apprising him of his intention to 
change his circuit, and desiring to be admitted into the society of the Oxford 
mess. In return, Mr. Lewis intimated that majority of the circuit were ad¬ 
verse to the request, not only on the ground of inY-nriable rule, but of Mr. 
Curwood's long standing (he was called in 1796). Mr. Curwood, in reply, ob- 
jectlfd to the rule being considered invariable, as Mr. Serjeant Kemp bad previously 
shifted from the Western to the Home Circuit without objection, and Lord IjOugh- 
iMrough bad gone on the Northern Circuit, taking the lead at once, after re« 
ceiving a silk gown. Mr. C. added that he should lay the correspondence before 
the seniors of the bar, and amongst others, from whom a favourable opinion was 
elicited in consequence, was Mr. Serjeant Onslow, who professed to view the change 
08 unobjectionable, 'flic correspondence may be seen in the Annual Register for 
1829. 

j* Railways, which promise to disturb the present arrangements of every society, 
have partially modified the rule, and will perhaps abrogate it altogether.' When a 

line was first opened on the - - - circuit, the mess took the new mode of transit 

into consideration, and certain senior counsel deprecated railway travelling as dero¬ 
gatory to^tbe dignity of the Bar,^aiul proposed that no member should be allowed 
to travel but as heretofore. Mr. Serjeant —however, exposing the absurdity 
of tiiat proposition, the matter was dropped, and barristers may now be seen hurry¬ 
ing along by rail Uke other people. On the last occasion that I journeyed north¬ 
ward, I saw two^ them with an attorney between them ! 
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amongst a number. I recollect seeing one of these start from one cir¬ 
cuit town to another, a distance of upwards of iifty miles, having threo 
on the roof, three inside, and two on the driver’s seat, exclusive of their 
luggage. But with the ^ost economical contrivance, the cheapest 
circuit, the Home, can scarcely be traversed at ah expenditure of less 
than thirty pounds, while the most expensive, the Northern, requires 
aiw)utlay of at least eighty pounds. 1 must observe, that no one is 
called on to travel the whole circuit throughout, though he is expected 
to visit it onc% On the contrary, he may “join it” at any assize town, 
and leave it where he pleases. 

It must not be understood that a member of one circuit is absolutely 
debarred from visiting another professionally; he may always dMO 
on what is called a “ special retainer,” that is, a fee considerably 
beyond that ordinarily taken by a member of the latter. The amount 
of the specialVetainer for “going off” the circuit, is usually spoken 
of as three hundred guineas, but 1 have knownfinstances of late years 
in which fifty, and even thirty, guineas have been taken as a special 
retainer to conduct a case onvanother circuit. In like manner, the 
member of, one sessions may visit another, being specially retained 
with a fee of not less than five guineas. But ^atever the amount^ 
the principle is, that no barrister shall travel from his own into the 
professional domains of others unless on special engagements; and 
the object is to confine each section within assigned limits, to prevent 
any vagrancy in search of employment, and thus to keep each other 
in close subjection to the rules of the profession. I alluded to some 
of these generally when speaking of the sessions, but each circuit has 
its own code of regulations in addition, mostly tending to the same 
end—the repression of any private exertions to obtain business. 

The sessions rarely form a society, but call special meetings when 
any question requires to be discussed relating to one or all of its 
members, but it is otherwise with the circuits. On each of them a kind 
of club exists composed of all belonging to the circuit, to which everjf^ 
one joining it must be admitted, if he hope to be allowed to attend 
the courts and mingle with the other barristers without loss, incon¬ 
venience, and annoyance. His admission, however, is not a matter 
of course. He must first be proposed as a fit and proper person, aud 
his admissibility detprmiped by a majority, usually voting by ballot. 
Certain payments are then requested of him, one being of a sum qf at 
least ten pounds, as a contribution to the “ wine fund” of the circuit, 
and he may then take his seat at the “ circuit mess,” as this associa¬ 
tion is called, whenever convenient. I say, whenever convenient, 
because a constant attendance on it will considerably enhance the 
expenses of the circuit, ns will be seen when I mention that the 
or^nary {>lace of meeting is the principal inn of the town, where a 
private. wine cellar is kept for the circuit; the hour of dinner, 
every evening the bar continue in the place, at five, six, or seven, iw., 
and the cost scarcely less than ten shillings, (especially when .the 
judges are invited to dine with the “ mess,”)—a sum of little moment 
to counsel in. lucrative practice, but *worth saving to one of limited 
means. No one is absolutely bound to attend these^dinners; but 
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unless lie do so occasionslly at least*, he will certainly not get into 
good fellowship with the circuit, as its Bar is often called by meta¬ 
thesis ; but in all probability become an object of suspicion. He had 
much better, in such case, abstain from the circuit altogether, or 
remain on it only ibr a short time. At' the inn where the circuit 
mess holds its meetings, a papier or book is kept in which every 
member may subscribe his name and place of abode, that persons ipay 
know whether he is attending the court, and where he may be 
found. ^ 

The circuit mess takes cognizance of^every contravention of its 
hiles or other infringement of professional etiquette. Its authority 
i^isually spoken of as confined to irregularities committed within its 
bounds, but it will sometimes claim a jurisdiction over those com¬ 
mitted without them. At all events, a barrister cannot be too careful 
of furnishing matter of complaint against him. The penalties to 
which the delinquent subjects himself are forfeitures and expulsion at 
the pleasure of the mess.f In genei*al, however, the first offence 
if committed by a young barrister,,unless of a very flagrant de¬ 
scription, is passed over with a gentle suggestion from a senior against 
its repetition, and it is not then brought formally before the mess: a 
solemn protestation of ignorance may also avail the offender once. 

To enumerate the particular rules and regulations of each circuit 
would not be an easy task. These must be acquired by experience, 
like those affecting the general body, as they are never published to 
the world. I may remai'k, however, that almost all tend in practice 
to test the pecuniary powers of the young barrister, none to smoothc 
the road before him; and that some betray such mean low-minded 
jealousy as their origin, and others are so undignified, to use no 
harsher term, as, in my humble opinion, to debase a noble profession 
like that of the law. That I may not be charged with random 
assertions, I will here allude to two of them. The|firBt is that which 
—prohibits a barrister from using a bag in C6urt until he he presented 
with one by a silk-gownsman^, it being tacitly understood that no 

* On some, if not all, of the circuits, he must attend the <‘^me$s once on the cir¬ 
cuit, or be fined. 

t For instance, a barrister availing himself of ^ stage coach, while on the circuit, 
will be fined a dozen or more of champagne, to be gonsupied by the mess. Many 
years ago I waa travelling through Horsham, in my own chaise, on a severe win- 
terV morning, when it happened post chaises were unusually scarce and expensive. 
Stopping at an inn where the passengers ofa coach had Just dismounted, I perceived 
a barrister, now ranking high, but* then only feeling his way, emerge from the in¬ 
side. As he passed rapidly into the inn, in a stooping position, ho escaped the no¬ 
tice of Mr. Baron Gurney, a rigid advocate of precision in all cases, and then one 
of the leaders of the Homo Circuit, who had just opened a window above, firom 
which he surveyed the coach. I was about offering ** my learned frieqd ” a seat in 
my chaise, to save him from observation, when I found be bad already received a 
hint of the visitor upstairs, and had escaped by the back door, leaving a message 
by the waiter to the coachman, to take him up at a spot naxo^, his breakftst re¬ 
maining untasted. He preferred a couple of miles walk in the sleet and snow 
without a meal, to the heavy champagne infliction, which bad certunly vlnted him 
at the ne^ meeting of the mess, hhd<!^. G. perceived him. I have beard that the 
learned Judge, whm at the &r, used frequently to he on the ** look out.’* 
t That is, a«eouDBel entitled to wear a ^k'gown by virtue of being a Queen’s 
Counsel, or having ^patent of precedence. 
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such present will be made until be is of several years’ standing or be 
advanced in business, when any one of that dignity will order a bag 
for the applicant on returnftig a handsome douceur to the clerk of the 
presenter, or, in plainer language, purchasing it of such clerk for ten 
times its value. The reaeibn alleged for such rule is ** that it is of 
no use for a man fo carry a bag whd has no briefs to put in it.” At 
least such was the reason assigned to me soon after my call, as I was 
about to take a bag into one of the Northern Courts containing some 
hooks and, it happened, a few briefs, three or four, I forget the 
number, in pe^ect ignorance of the regulation. The senior or leader 
of the sessions loitering designedly behind, intercepted and questioned 
me whether any King’s Counsel (as they were called in those d^) 
had given me. a bag. Replying in the negative he informed me of 
the rule, and when I produced my briefs, merely rejoined that I had 
not yet business enough to qeed a bag, and in answer to another 
interrogatory, added the motive above-mentioned. The result was 
that 1 was obliged to leave my books in tlie robing room, and with a 
tape round my papers carry them openly into court. Judging of the 
cause from^ the effect, reasonable persons may be forgiven for sus¬ 
pecting that the real cause is completely to expose the junior’s 
progress or lack of it, as the case may bo, by preventing his making 
the least display that might render it a matter of even momentary 
doubt, for it is absurd to suppose that his actual position could be 
long concealed from persons habitually attending the Court. The 
young barrister is thus kept for a time in a station of humility. The 
second rule is that which requires a man who marries after joining a 
circuit, to pay a fine or a sum of money for the purchase of wine to 
be distributed, like other fines, amongst the mess. Of this I shall only 
say that the circumstances sometime^ attending it, are the reverse of 
creditable to the circuit mess as |in assembly of gentlemen, assuming* 
from their rank to belong to the sensible and well educated. 

*The next courts to be 4>oken of os within the scope of the commoiB*- 
law practitioner, are those of the metropolis, which are open to all 
barristers from any quarter without restriction, except a few where 
etiquette demands a special fee. * Of the former the principal are the 
Courts at Westminster, where in fact all the business peculiarly 
termed civil may be sai^ to* commence, and from whence the Courts 
of Nisi Prius on the circuits are supplied with causes for trial which 
return to them for consummation. Here some of those rules to v^icli 
1 have adverted cease, of necessity, to operate, the numbers attending 
and the absence of any institution like the circuit mess, preventing 
the establishment of that oraer- and method that might otherwise 
prevail. And I might add the little chance tliere is of random 
business > a barrister may here enter and leave the courts, and wander 
about their avenues as he listeth, without fear of abj urgatiou. The 
general rules, however, as to the mode of obtaining business still 
exist. He may not solicit a brief, nor take one for less than the pre¬ 
scribed fees, that is, less than one guinea for special motions, nor less 
than half that sum for certain motibift almost always giyaited, of 
course, and for signing pleadings, as established by custom. Nor luay 

* As not being eourts where e ** ber^** regularlymt^ds. 

o o 4 * 
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he take a brief, unless for a defendant, otherwise than from an at¬ 
torney, In fact, the only modes of becoming advantageously known 
allowed by the profession, are attendance 6n the courts, and the pub¬ 
lication of works on legal subjects, both of which argue the expen¬ 
diture of much tim^ trouble, and money^ the last especially, when 
the author is not already known^* ' Any other method of acquiring 
a profitable notoriety is regarded with great disfavour, and may peril 
the party’s ultimate success. He may obtain briefs for a timtf, but 
lose pi’ofessional advancement. Between five and twepty and thirty 
years since a well-known counsel of the present day, who attempted 
tb attract the attorneys to his chamber by meeting them at various 
so^l societies held in taverns and public-houses, where he displayed 
unquestioned jwwers of oratory, was literally driven from West¬ 
minster by the cold contempt which met him thci'e, and on the 
circuit, provoked by his unprofessional endeavours to another line 
of practice; and yeans passed over his head before the offence was 
forgiveji. That it is not even yet forgotten several counsel now in 
office can testify. It will be hereafter st^en how such injurious results 
ensue from professional indecorum. 

1 must not forget'■the Insolvent Court as another to which a com¬ 
mon-law barrister may resort without objection, as a small Bar is 
now formed there ; but as it is completely sui generisy and the busi¬ 
ness of a limited character, it needs no further mention: no one is ex¬ 
pected to receive less than one guinea to suppori, and two guineas 
to oppose, an insolvent. 

At all the foregoing courts a barrister may attend, business or no 
business, because a regular Bar” is attached to them ; but there are 
other courts which he may not visit in that character, unless specially 
engaged with a fee of not less ^han three guineas. Sucli are the 
.Sheriff’s Courts f, and those of the magistrates, excise, Commissioners 
of Bankrupts, an^ in short, all at which no Bar” attends in general. 

course, a junior can hardly hope to obtdin briefs for these places 
while older men can be retained for the money; and hence it is na¬ 
tural to suppose that this regulation aiso was made by the seniors to 
exclude the juniors from these lucrative engagements. 1 know it is 
said to originate in a desire to avoid the appearance of a barrister on 
a level with attorneys who practise in these courts; but I am not 
satisfied with a reason applicable to rather more absolute rules than 
thathn question, and therefore prefer the other. Besides, when the 
Prisoners’ Counsel Bill (6 and 7W. 4. c. 114.) opened, as it were, a 
new field of practice, both to counsel anj^ attorneys, it was whispered 

* I never knew a legal author unknown to fame, or a law .bookseller, who was 
not a heavy loser by his first work, even if lucky enough to obtain a publisher who 
will be at the cost of printing, &c., on coadition of dinding the profits, the latter 
being rather problematical in every such case. If he publish, therefore, he must 
be prepared to regard a certain loss as part of his professional outlay. 

f .Since the Act (3. & 4. W. 4. c. 42.) directing actions for debt, not exceeding 
201. to be tried by writ of trial before the Sheriff^ barruten have attended them 
with the ordinary fi^s. Attendance mthout a brirf, however, is still deemed im¬ 
proper. [dripin^ note]. To the Sheriff Courts we may now add the Commissioners' 
District Courts Bankruptcy, since they have been erected Into Courts of Re- 
eord by the late Bankruptcy Act^ where barristers writ for practice, as in other 
courto. — Bd. II. 
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that certain leaders in the criminal branch of the law arranged with 
some of the latter, that they the former would still view the magis¬ 
trates’ courts as special, sohs to secure to them the minor business*; 
and, I will take the lib^y of adding to secure to themselves as much 
as possible of the higher clftss. 

The judges’ chambers were likewise regarded at one time as not to 
be. attended without a special fee ; but the immense increase of busi¬ 
ness «in those places, a great portion of which is withdrawn from 
Westminster, ^as completely beaten down the rule here, and a bar¬ 
rister now attends on a summons as he would on a motion not of 
course, that is to say, for one guinea. • * 

And now it may be asked under all these circumstances, what is a 
friendless barrister to do ? friendless 1 mean in respect of legal coiv* 
nections ? Required to comport himself as an iudependant gentleman; 
to have tolerably well furnished, and lore-stocked chambers in a 
fashionable and therefore expensive locality; to incur the expenses to 
which I have alluded, besides others incident to his position, such as 
payments for the accommodation of robing rooms, porters, subscrip¬ 
tions to law reports, &c., which, of themselves, sometimes absorb a 
living income, yet denied the liberty of makings the least active ex¬ 
ertion (unless writing a book be caUed such) to obtain the means to 
meet these obligations ; condemned to sit in court among others like 
himself, there to await his fortune, worse off than a child who is told 
** to shut his eyes and open his mouth, and see what God will send 
him,” for the child generally catches something; what is he to do ? My 
reply will startle the unprofessional reader, but others will fully com¬ 
prehend it. He muet break every rule and regulation of the Bar as 
suits his necessity or convenience, avoiding detection or being pre^ 
pared with an evasion. If ho do no{, his chances of success are about 
as remote as the point to which certain parabolic lines in mathematic^ 
are always approaching, but ne^er reach. He may rest assured that 
others have done this before him, regai*ding etiquette, as 1 oi^ 
heard it termed by a junior, as a chain to confine those who were 
not bold and able enough to tereak through it successfully.” When 
he begins to derive profits from his venture, he may easily fall into 
the regular course, and then it will be his turn, if he bo so minded, to 
tighten the chain round tRose he has left behind him; the more 
vigourously he per&rms this operation, t})c less suspicion will attach 
to himself of ever being impatient of its confinement, for a rising*maa 
is never presumed to have obtained business irregularly, f But more 
of this liereafter. 

• 

* Previous to that Act, no counsel or attorney could appear before a justice of 
the peace, or magistrate, in their representative character, as a matter of right, but 
of eourtesf only; and the justices could refuse to hoar them. The reader, who is 
desirous of inquiring farther, is referred to the case of Collier r. Sir William Hicks, 
and others, decided in demurrer, June?. 1831, and reported in Barnewalland 
Adolphus's Reports, v. ii. Cdd. 

t A .barrister was lately made a Queen's Counsel, whom I recollect as the iMder 
of his sessions. Meeting a veteran in tlie a few days afterwards,, the promo-' 
tion was alluded to, when he observed, ** x was the first, I believe, togive him> 
brief; both of ua were very poor, and glad to get whatever we could. More than 
once has he hadjfea from me to d^end a prisoner. If lueh a story were 

told of an eminent countef, it would be repudiated. I beliefie^k. 
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THE CHRONICLES OP « THE ELEET.” 

BY A PERIPATICIAN. 

. CHAPTER XL 

THE turnkey's DAUGHTER. 

But Fortune seemed to have a spite'against poor Ned; dor he had nat 
proceeded tar down Ijio sti'eet, performing his part of a drunken old 
woman, in a manner wliich would have done credit to one of the prin¬ 
cipal theatres, before a constable, one Peter Kokhide, who, from the 
circumstance of his squinting dreadfully with both eyes so as to seem 
continually on the watch for thieves and offenders, had acquired the 
reputation of a most vigilant officer, and who had received his new 
commission for his present post only the day before, spied out the 
drunken old woman from the other side of the street. Being desirous 
of signalising himself by some notable display of activity in his dis¬ 
trict, he instantly dashed through the mud with the design of 
conveying the transgressor of the rules of sobriety to the watch- 
house. 

Any one who jenew Brandy-faced Kitty would have passed over 
the little accident of her being a little overcome “ with her feelings,” 
;i8 she used to term it; but “ new brooms sweep clean,” and as ill- 
luck would luive it, tlie officious pershnage in question, being new in 
and liaving vast ideas of the importance of his dignity as an 
inferior “ custos morum,” pounced upon the delinquent like a cat on a 
mouse; and so here was Ned in another mess; and what was to be 
done, his confederate, Dick Bristel, was at a loss to imagine. 

N^’s first impulse w^as to show fight; but a moment’s reflection 
told him that such a course would discover all; so^ as there was no 
help for it, he was obliged to accompany his flew friend to the watch- 
housC;, Dick following behind and urging the officer to let the *<poor 
woman ” go. 

“ And pray what business of yours is it. Mister ? ” said the officer; 
“mind your own business, and leave me'to mind mine.” , • 

“ But I will engage to have her taken home,” replied Dick. “ Poor 
old woman! she is more stupified with grief than with drinje. This 
is fhe anniversary of her husband’s death 1 And — in short — 1 think 
you liad bettor let the poor creature go-—and I will take' care of 
her.” 

“ Ifhe deuce you will! why, she is not such a beauty ab that comes 
to, neither. Is your wife or your sweetheart, Mister, that you are 
so loving on her? It’s no [use 1 she must have a taste of the watch- 
house, and thaifs the long and the short of it $ and if you kick up any 
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row about we will see what the juatice will say to you too. You’re 
no better than you should be, Pm thinking.” 

. As the constable uttered this professional tirade on the personal 
respectability of Mr. Bichard Bristol, they arrived at the temporary 
receptacle for evil-doers, into which the supposed woman was un¬ 
ceremoniously thwt, her ally being* left on the outside. There he 
remuned in an atutud<a of anxious meditation for a brief space; for 
Diok«had an instinctive objection to all those places into whiclx it is 
more easy to jget in than to get out; and although the “ facilis de¬ 
scensus Averni” did not occur to hiiii, because he had never read the 
works of the poet in which that observation occurs^ he was not the 
less impressed with the extreme awkwardness of his friend’s unex¬ 
pected incarceration; and he set his wits diligently to work to ddfiae 
some scheme ibr his release. But while he was pondering the matter, 
the door of the watch-house wa^ suddenly opened, and a head was 
popped out, which Dick recognised as belonging; to the constable, jvho, 
seeing Kitty’s” benevolent defender close to the outside, beckoned 
him in with a treacherous smije, and then quietly locking the door on 
on him, pointed to the old woman,” who was seated on a bench, with 
another oMcer curiously examining her apparel. • 

Here’s a go!” exclaimed that dignified individual, as Dick en¬ 
tered. The woman’s a man!—painted up!*—and look here!” he 
continued, delicately raising up tlie lady’s outward garment and dis¬ 
closing a pair of undeniable trowsers, this is the way people’s houses 
are robbed, and the city constables brought into disgrace I This is a 
disguised housebreaker, that’s certain, and it will be made a Newgate 
affair of—no doubt of that. And, pray, who are you?” be said, od-^ 
dressing Dick Bristel, who had been so cleverly introduced by the 
inferior functionary; “ what’s your business ?” 

“ A friend of lus’n,” said Peter, pointing at Ned with his thumb 
askew, and with a most energetfc wink at Ms superior; “ an accom¬ 
plice ; he wanted me to get him off all along. It’s a regular plan ^ 
a robbery between ’em,—no doubt of it. However, they will havelo 
explain themselves to the mugistraie; he’s a-sitting now.” 

Then they shall go before him directly,” emphatically pronounced 
Mr. Jacob Coddlowhiffe. “ Now ma’am, or sir, whichever you like 
to be called, you must match, and t’other chap with you; so come 
along.” • • 

Hero was a pretty piece of business I After cheating the Atgus- 
oyed turnkeys of the Fleet so cleverly, to be stopped on the outside 
by a parish constable, and taken before a magistrate as a malefactor 
meditating felony! This was out of the frying-pan into the fire, with 
a vengeance. What was to bo done ? Nothing but a bold stroke 
could saAte them both;—the one from the punishment for transgress¬ 
ing tfiat most important of all prison rules—the getting out; and the 
other from the pains and peuMties attacMng to the aiding and abet¬ 
ting of an escape from a debtor’s prison. If the matter were brought 
before a magistrate, it was to be feared that the whole truth would 
come out. Ned saw that his only ekaflee was to make friends of the 
constables. In pursuance of this judicious resolution, he infmediately 
burst into a loud fit of laughter, to the excessive alarm ef Mr. Richard 
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Bristel, and the unspeakable astonishment of the authorities, who stood 
aghast at this impudent breach of watch-house decorum. * ' 

^*It’s my opinion,** said Hr. Jacob Coddlewhiffe, the elder of the^ 
two, with a very grave face, in which the sense of insulted dignity 
was pai*ticularly perspicuous, “ that you’ll king another song when you 
find yourself before tne aldermail. A pretty peas things are come to, 
when a chap like you can laugh at a constable! ^ that have been in 

the ward these forty years! This is the beginning of a revolution I ** 

** He’ll laugh on the wrong side of his mouth when lys finds himself 
with a pair of our bracelets on,’* said Peter. “ Now, my hearty; no 
use in putting it, off. You must march.” 

But Ned only laughed the more violently. Dick Bristel wondered 
what the devil was the matter with him: the constables thought he 
must be in a laughing fit, for although they luid seen the wrong-4oers 
committed to their custody in all sorts of moods of lAelanchoIy and 
fury, they had never had to deal with such a droll fellow before. It 
was most extraordinary. 

“Non compos,” remarked Jacob to,his fellow, with a very wise 
look, and putting his finger to his forehead. 

Dick Bristel began to be almost of the same opinion; for Ned 
taking off his bonnet, which was so important a part of his disguise, 
dashed it on the floor, and throwing himself back on his seat and 
thereby exposing the whole of his painted face to view, cried out,—- 
“ Capital: I’ve won it! Come, Master Dick, you must own I’ve 
won ! 1 was to keep it up till twelve o’clock, and now it’s half past; 

and I call this woi*thy constable to witness that it was half past twelve 
when I came in hei*e. There’s the clock. Wasn’t it, old boy,” ad¬ 
dressing the elder unstable, whom he saluted with a familiar slap on 
the back; “wasn’t it past twelye when 1 came inDick, you’re 
,done.” 

Dick Bristel, who from his profesrional Iiabits was up to all tlie 
Ij icks of the stage, and who was a ready-Wltted fellow, immediately 
caught the idea, and replied, without hesitation,— 

“No—old fellow—it won’t do. The bet was, that you were not 
to be found out till twelve o’clock, and I maintain that this excellent 
and most intelligent gentleman,” appealing to the elder constable, 
“found you out in a moment, and before the clock struck by St. 
Paul’s.” * ' 

“Cut there’s the clock,” repeated Ned, pointing to the dial;— 
“there’s the clock ;—and by that clock it was past twelve when I 
came in here; and this good fellow who brought me was deceived— 
wasn’t you deceived, my friend ? I say he was fairly deceived, and 
took me for a drunken woman—and that before the clock struck 
twelve I Dick, you’ve lost, so cash up, and pay. ” • 

“ And I deny,” contended Dick, entering into the scheme with all 
the readiness and heartiness of a professional; 1 deny that it was 

twelve o’clock I” 

There’s the clock,” repeated Ned, ’ 

“ That clock I” said Dick, ^th an air of supreme contempt at the 
dirty face*of that venerable piece of furniture. “ Do you call that a 
clock? 1 say*, old gentleman, your clock’s face wants a washing. 
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Wh^, I wouldn’t trust that rusty old watch-house ticker to Ay sau* 
sages by,” 

“ 1 would have you t6 know, Mister,” interposed Mr. Jacob 
Coddlewhiffe, with an air of considerable dignity, and with a very 
solemn voice, “ that I’ve ^one by that clock tjiese forty years, and 
it’s as good a clo<|^ as^iny in the pafish and the whole of the city to 
^boot. And pray who may you be that finds fault with our clock ? 
Not much good. I’m thinking.” 

“ Who am I ? ” replied Dick, looking at Ned j " who am 1 ? why, 
iny excellent friend, 1 shouldn’t like Mie whole town to know who 1 
Am;^Eh, Ned? — But I don’t mind trusting you with our secret;-^ 
because you seem a decent, respectable, proper-speaking person ;^nd 
I have no fault to find with your brother constable there; none Tn 
the world: — who am I ? — Ned, they want to know who we are: •— 
as our frolic is over, I suppose you have no objection to let them 
know who we are — you know, Ned? — no abjection to tell them, 
wlio 1 am ? ” said Dick, terribly at a loss, to know who Ned intended 
him to he. ^ • 

Ned, assuming an aristocratic air, with which his grotesque attire 
and his caricature face formed rather a curious contrast, immediately 
replied: 

“None in the world, — Dick;—none in the world. I’m sure, 
we may trust these worthy fellows. — Not that it matters, so far as 
I care, if all the world were to know it: — That is Lord Dunham, 
and my name is Brown — Captain Brown of the 41st. Where’s a 
card?—confound it! I have left my card-case in my coat-pocket. 
Xliat is Lord Dunham; — of course, you have heard of Lord 
Dunham?—1 say, Dunham, we have had a jolly spree: haven’t we? ” 

“ Famous I upon my word! But^ by Jove! Captain, I don’t know 
what your uncle, the Earl, will say to all this. And, by Jove! you, 
will be getting me into some conTounded scrape with the Marquis one 
of these days with your *mad pranks! Really—now-—look at tl^ 
dress.” 

“ Oh! who cares ? It’s only a spree ; — all fun you know, 
Dunham ! ” — 

“ But Lady Emily! ” suggested Dick. 

“ And the Marchioness! ’* retorted Ned. 

“ How we should^be laughed at! ” said Dick. 

“ To liave been taken to the watchhouse! ” replied Ned. 

“ They will quiz us horribly.” 

“ The Duchess is such a qyiz! ” 

“ But I’ll tell you who will laugh most,” said Dick. 

“ And who is that ? ” 

“Why, it’s I; because I’ve won the money; come, down with your 
hundred; give us a cheque.” 

“ That’s a good one! why it’s 1 who have won the bet ? Didn’t 
you agree that if I could act up to the part and not he fouu^ out 
before twelve o’clock, it should be a win ? ” 

“ I don’t deny that; but I say that this most worthy and^sagactoua 
person who has more penetration than any officer I ever knew, found 
you out directly; as if you could deceive him I-—a "man who has 
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been in tlie ward for forty years I Didn’t you say forty years, or 
was it fifty ? ” 

“Forty years,” responded the venerable constable, who, with his 
fellow, was prodigiously struck with the Corinthian style of conver¬ 
sation adopted by th^ fashionable young ftprigs of nobility whom he 
had the honour to be in comply with; “forty years, and SO has 
that clock. We came into the paiish together — and I’ll stand by' 
our clock, let who may gainsay it let him be Captain or Lokd, or 
who he may,” said the city functionary witli an air of ^Qtermihation 
which was evidently intended to' put any* further discussion of that 
delicate matter out of the question. — Dick endeavoured to turn the 
point to advantage: — 

"*'^1 perceive,” he began, assuming a stage attitude something like 
the elder Kemble, and addressing the defender of the time-piece, 
after the fashion with which Kean harangues the Senators ofj Venice, 

“ that you are a most grave and respectable person.”. 

“ I’ve been head constable of this ward for forty years,” said Mr. 
Jacob Coddlewhifie, “and Fve not 6tO{q}ed ^nce—-no more has our 
clock — from going my rounds regular — except when^ Fve been 
poorly at Christmas time or so—or tlie clock was forgot to be wound 
up.”. 

“ I see,” continued Dick, “ except when you were wound up or 
the clock wasn’t! It afibrds me the highest gratification to learn 
that you are as exact in your duties as that most punctual dial, for 
which, as well as for yourself, I entertain a most particular respect. 
Now my ancient and worthy friend, 1 am going to put a question to 
you which to me is of the highest importance, but which 1 will not 
do without first craving your permission, and entreating you at the 
same time to believe that it is a subject which I approach with the 
.utmost diffidence, as I cannot but be aware that in hazarding the 
interrogation, 1 run the risk of wounding your feelings, the delicacy 
which I cannot sufficiently admire.” (This, Dick thought, was 
tipping it off in style.) 

The constables were evidently penetrated with a sort of obsequious 
nwe at the grandiloquence of the orator:— 

“ Is it about my wife ? ” asked Mr. Coddlewhifie, in some trepi¬ 
dation. ^ ^ 

“ No,” replied the lord, waving his hand condescendingly; “ I did 
not 'know that you were blessed—I hope I do not pain you by 
making use of such a term—I did not know that you had a wife, 
although, if I had reflected for a momenij, 1 might have been sure that 
the comeliness of your person in your younger days could not have 
failed to secure the afiections of some virtuous helpmate, to whom 
your rectitude of conduct would serve as a clock by which to regulate 
her own thoughts.” ... 

The simile struck home to the heart of Coddlewhifib. Dick saw 
thatjhe had made a hit—he continued;-— 

“ But it was not to the afiectionate partner of your life to which I 
referred, my excellent friend,i>iit to your dock—to that dock whose 
fair round face now surveys us, and which seems to tidk approving^ 
on my obeervdtioiu! Ned—I mean—Cf^tain, you hear that tick?'* 
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« “ Nothing like tick,” responded the ** Capttun.” 

** What of our clock?” asked the constable, overwhelmed by the 
solemnity of Dick’s peroration. 

“ 1 a& you,” said the lord, “ on the word of a respectable man— 
who has filled a high and*responaibie office fo^ forty years—is nbt 
your clock a little^ fisst?” • ~ . 

Never,” exclaimed the coastable with enthusiasm. ** The liord 
Mayov himself might have that clock in his kitchen and go to dinner 
by it.” 

“ Enoughl” said Dick; lyield: Ned—I mean —Captain, Igive 
in. This most respectable person has spoken the word« his ultimatunf 
has settled our bet. You have won. It’s not the money that I cpe 
for,” continued the noble peer with a lordly air to the constaoTe^ 
“ but it’s the being beaten. I’m done, as the saying of the common 
people is , what is it ?” 

“ Tm done brown!” said the*constable — thatis what they say; but 
it’s only a vulgar way of speaking.” 

“Exactly, my worthj^frieud; ‘done brown,* that’s just what I 
mean.” 

“ Then aft you have to do is to give me a cheque for the hundred,” 
said Ned. 

“ Precisely, Captain. Friend constable, could you oblige me 
witli a slip of papei'?—oh—never mind the paper not being clean— 
it will do just tlie same; and a pen?—Thank you,*—this pen, 1 pre¬ 
sume, has also been in office forty years. There—there’s a checque 
for a liundrcd on Coutts’s. And now, liow shall vre reward these 
worthy men for thoir trouble—keeping them from their homes and 
their families....” 

“ And our dinners!” said tho eldef constable. 

“ Well—you shall not want for a good dinner to-day, at any rate, ♦ 
nor a bottle of wine neither. I say, Ned—Captain—have you any 
change about you?—just ^ivc these men a couple of pounds.” 

“ Oh! my lord,” chimed both the constables in a duet,—“ Your 
Lordship is so very good.” 

“ Don’t say a word about it. Captain, give them a couple of one- 
pound notes.” 

“ Confound it — I have left my pocket-book wth my card-casc in 
my coat pocket.” 

The constables looked rather blank at this, but they turned tfieir 
faces simultaneously to the lord, not doubting that the darkness of 
their incipient fears would bg illun:#iated by the light of his coun.. 
tonance,—nor did that noble personage disappoint their expectations. 

“ I tell you what,” he said to the captain,— “ it’s my opinion that 
our two friends here could tell us some droll stories about the people 
who fall into their hands, pickpockets, and housebreakers, and sucli 
people; and I propose that we wind up this day’s fun by dining all 
together somewhei^e handy, with lots of wine, and punch, and that^— 
do you drink punch?" 

“ I do sometimes,” replied the chi«f Constable j “ but vejy mode¬ 
rately, my Lord, and never when 1 am on duty.” 
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Your duty tbis day shall be to drink punch. I will make it all 
right with the Lord Slayor.** 

“ I know of some rum goes of a chap that was in the Fleet prison,” 
Bsid the other constable, ** if your Lordship is fond of hearing of larks 
of that sort.” ^ ^ 

Rum goes! and larks! —i that's capital! ” said the captain, who felt 
a sensation to his very back«bone at Ac mention or the Fleet prison, 
—tliat’s capital. Dunham—let us make a day of it! It wiU4>e all 
the more fun to talk of to Lady Emily and the Duches^.” 

Done,” said the Lord; “where shall the dinner go off?” 

‘ “ The Cat a^d Fiddle in Fetter Lane is thought to have good 
li^oT,” suggested Coddlewhiffe, who, being an old hand, did not lose 
opportunity of putting in a word for his friend the landlord of 
that popular house of entertainment. 

“The Cat and Fiddlel a capital si^n—that is to say, if the Cat 
does not scratch, and if the Fiddle is always in tune. Let it be the 
Cat and Fiddle then, and do you, friend, order the dinner.” 

“ May I mention your Lordship’s ha 5 ae?”^ked Peter, deferentially. 

“ No—no; —but I don't know. Yes — you may mention it, most 
considerate Peter, privately to the landlord; and mind you order 
beef-steaks and onions—lots of onions—fried. Say, privately you 
know, and keep your eye on the larder at the same time—that 
Captain Brown and Lord Dunham will do him the honour to try his 
wine and his brandy—don’t forget the brandyat—let me see— 
we must go home and dress, Captain—at five o’clock; and, mind, you 
are to tell us lots of your stories, you know—your, what do you call 
them?—ah—Rum Goes!—and Larks! and now,” continued his 
Lordship, as the messenger of good news departed on his joyful errand, 
“ what are we to do for a coach? Have you any body handy who 
could go for my carriage ? ” 

“ In a moment, my Lord; there’s* the man who takes messages for 
^e gentlemen in the Fleet; ho lives close by,'and I know he is always 
^ home at this time. I will fetch him myself, if your Lordship will 
condescend to wait here for a few minutes.” 

No, no,” said the Captain, to whom “ the man who takes messages 
for the gentlemen in the Fleet” would have been one of the very 
last persons in the world to whom he wduld have desired to be intro¬ 
duced at that moment; “ never mind yourbarrfage, Dunham; let us 
get*into a hackney coach; that will be the best way, Dunham, you 
know, to escape observation. You should remember that my dress is 
rather calculated to excite' thegpdmiration of the populace, and we 
don’t want to appear as public characters in that way,—you under¬ 
stand.” 

“ Any way, my boy,” said the urbane Dunham. Our friend here 
can call a coach for us. And pray be quick, my man, for we have 
particular reasons for wishing to make haste. You know we have to 
dine with you at five; and, by the by, 1 must not forget that we owe 
you a couple of pounds.” 

“Oh! my Lord I” • • 

It’s *a debt,” said the Captain ; ‘5 what a gentleman has once 
promised, bie<?omes a debt-» a debt of honour, Dunham, which must 



be paid* I saj, DleV*‘hQ coatmued, aa the Tfio^rabie. functionary of 
the city constabulary wended his wa^ to the'nearest. coacb*>stand,!to 
fulfil the behests of the noMe peer, with whose commands he had the 
honour to be entrusted—ore you sure you have money enough 
in your pocket to pay the Jarvey, or we shall be in another mess ?” 

“ Never fear,*'Mid ^ick, **I hav^two one-pound notes and fifbeen 
shillings ; and that will cairy us through — for this day at least, and 
to-marrow must take care of itself. And here’s the cooclu Thank' 
our stars I we have got out of our difficulty better than wc had any 
right to expect! The city«constableS for ever I — And there stands 
my^enerable friend, the champion of the clock, by the open door df 
the coach, and with his ancient hat in his han(^ to do due honou r to 
our gallant and noble selves I Heaven send that no other mishap^B^ 
befall us I for if tliese sapient Dogberries were to find out that we 
have been humming them all the while, we should catch it handsome¬ 
ly —and no mistake. *» • ^ 

Dick's Cassandrine exclamation, alas I was prophetic. But it is 
proper to return to the v^ital^e'Kitty, who was left locked up in the 
strung iDorn of the Fleet at the time of Ned’s evasion. 


CHAPTER XII. 

I HAVE given Ned’s story just as he told it to me $ but as to the cliar- 
woman’s share in the proceedings of the day, that is to say, inside the 
Fleet, I can speak of that for myself, as I was a witness of that part 
of the adventure. 

I should say that, while Ned was being turned out of the prison in 
the disguise of Brandy-faced Kitty, I put my pipe in my mouth, and 
walked up and down tlic front yard,*nnd smoked quietly, and witliout 
interfering with any one else, as )ny custom was. For ^though 1 did* 
not make a habit of smohiag before dinner, I did sometimes have re¬ 
course to that tranquilliser of the nerves in the morning ; but it 
only occasionally, when any thing had happened to vex me, or when 
I had no prospect of being able to get a dinner that day. And, I am 
sorry to say, I had too frequently occasion to contemplate old Sir John 
Hawkins's ode to a pipe of tobacco, beginning, ** Little tube of mighty 
power,” fqf the purpose Of staying my hunger, as more than one be¬ 
sides was obliged to do in the Fleet; and so let no one pretend to 
despise a pipe, for we cannot tell what may happen to any of us, and 
it stood mo in stead of a dinner many a time, when 1 could get 
nothing else. However, to rOtum to Ned’s adventures. 

1 wmked about the yard, os I was saying, quite unconcerned^; but 
feeling very anxious, as may be supposed, in the success of Ned’s 
stratagem* seeing that I had a hand in it, until he wasisctually turned 
out, and the prison had resumed its quiet again ; a^d then, concluding 
that Ned was fairly off, 1 thought I would go down to the shop, and 
set Nancy’s heart at case. ' 

So I turned round towards the fair^ not past the strong-room, but 
sauntering round by the hack of the building, through tlm rachot- 
ground, and so by the side entrance, to the hall* I w^nt dpwi\ the 
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and entered the, shop, but 1 put out my. pipe firsts as Mrs. Ward 
particular, and didn’t; like smoking in her plooe ^'and, heaven 
knows, there were odours enough in the shop already, what with red 
herrings, ^d candles, imd soap, and cheese, imd all sorts of tlun^ 
without adding anotl^r $' and how, any hdman beings could exist in 
such an atmosphere was always r^dezrul to me. Bowever, it proved 
that the anim^ man,, as the physicians say^ is a vet^ accommodating 
animal \fi his nature, and can exist almost anywhere and on anytl^g; 
and it ^as almost proved hy nm^ an example in the Fleet prison, 
that he can exist upon nothing,*'ior 1 am^ure there w^ more than 
ohe in the Fleet who existed on next to nothing ; but I never khew 
but one who was actually starved to death,-and he was a real captain: 
‘^liWever, I shall take another opportunity to tell that taleNM’s 
story is enough at one time. 

Well, I entered the shop, and there I saw the mistress, who 
seemed to be a little ou^.of sorts, weighing out quarter pounds of brown 
sugar; and no wonder she gave light weight, for the poor woman did 
not seem to know what she was aboui ;^andjdie had reason for it too. 

“ Heaven help me !” said she, as 30on4ts rwent in and had paid her 
my compliments; “•Heaven help me! I wonder who'would be 
troubled with children, Mr. Seedy; if it does make a woman more 
respectable to be the mother of a family, she pays dearly for it: what 
with one thing arid what with another, there's always some worry 
about one’s clnWren. Boys are bad enough, ,but daughters, I do "be¬ 
lieve, ore worse. There’s Nancy in there, very ill with the hysterics! 
and tliere’s nobody to help me in the shop! and what’s the matter 
with the girl is more than I can tell.” 

“ It’s the confined air of the place,” said I; “ don’t you think it 
would do her good to let her go^out and breathe some pure air-—on 
/iudgatc Hill — or Blackfi-iar’s Bridge — if it is not too bleak ?” 

“ Ah I Mr. jSeedy, it’s all vesry welFto talk of her going out for pure 
a^, as you call it; but I don’t like to let her go out of my sight — 
that’s the truth. It’s not as it was when I was a girl; but now, if 
you let them leave your side for a minute, they are snapped up, and 
there’s no knowing what becomes of them I Well, child,” she said to 
her daughter, who now emerged from the inner dungeon, “ how do you 
find ypifl*se|f now ? —What a terrible totio there has been with Mrs. 
Strongbolt, they tell me, Mr, Seedy. IhtoxtcateH again! * They say 
the Warden has had her turned out of the prison, and that slie is to be 
locked out,” 

“ Better than to be locked in,” said I, looking at Nancy; but Nancy 
»turned pale, and I saw that she misunderstood me, 

“ I don’t know that,” said the old lady; “ to some folks, perhaps, it’s 
worse to be in, but to others it’s worse to be lockea oyt, T^t’s 

what life is, mr. Seedy. What’s one man’s meat, is another man’s 
poison.” . g ^ 

"I quite agree,” said 1, “with your very sensible observationsr 
but that woman was a great nuisance in the building, and 1 atn sure 
that you,” said I, locking at Nancy, “ will be glad to know that Kitty 
is outside*the prison walls.” 

“ Tm aure,”^d her mo^r, “ I don’t know why Nancy should car© 
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about it more tiian another. The poor Wom&n.utas not in oui' wav itt 
all,' and ahe ii^^aTS made a point of layfn^ out all the num^ she Wl 
to buy thinga witti at our*place. — But, whafs the matter with you 
now, child ? Just now you were quite pale, and now you are quite 
red I And what mahes thi tears oome to your ayes that way ? Sure 
you are not ciy^g ^ause Hrs. Strongbolt is locked out. It cfm't 
concern you any way." ^ , 

“ ^uite the contrary^ said laying an emphasis on the wov3, 
which made Ifancy smile through her teats at my meaning, "tt's not 
bcQ^use Brandy-faced Kitty is locked out that Miss Nancy laughs qr 
cries. But I am glad to see her cheerful any way,* said I, “ seeing 
tha(^K she has such good reason for it (here Nancy smiled iig(u%)«l^ 
having such an excellent mother," I added, ** to take care of her.” 

Nancy said nothing to this, but began to bustle about in the little 
shop, putting*things in order* and humming a lively air, which so 
sarprised her mother, that she took her eye off the counter, and looked 
at her daughter quite amazed. , 

** Well — I declare, Mr* Seedy, you’re quite a conjui'or! for since 
you came in, Nancy has changed from dark to light, as one may say.” 

Nancy blushed deeply as X looked at her. She certainly was ex¬ 
ceedingly pretty! — Ned, too, was a very good-looking fellow; and 1 
could not help thinking that they would be very well matched. But 1 
had rd thought then of its ever being brought a^ut*, for Ned, 
although he was down m the world just tlien, was of a good family, 
and, from wliat he had told me, it was possible that he might be a 
rich man after all. But Nancy cared nothing about wealth or rank* 
If there ever was a pure and disinterested passion in tlie world, it was 
hers for Ned. She loved him as n poor prisoner, of whom the common 
talk was that he was in for life; and pcrha])S it was tiie pity that tlie 
sad condition of a handsome* yoqpg man inspired her with that led to* 
Jove, for they say tljat oqe is akin to the other. — Ilowifevcr, I must 
not anticipate; it is best to tell all things in their order; but iti^ 
allowed to an old man like me to digress a little : we Ixave Homeric 
authority for it; and as I have said somewliere before, I was called 
the Nestor of the Fleet. —However, to return to Nancy. 

I was just beginning to sav something about her good look^, when 
suddenly our ears w^re assailed with tlic most dreadful noise, that the 
like of it I never heard before. There was shrieking and screanyng, 
and presently a noise of hammering at a door wliich caused the old 
lady to stop in her operations of weighing and sorting, and made 
poor Nancy change colour, foiishe guessed immediately what was the , 
cause of it, the strong-room bWng over against the shop; and I my¬ 
self, although I knew that Ned was safe off this time, or thought so 
at least, ivas a little troubled at the commotion, ^wever, I re¬ 
mained quietly in the shop, not wishing to appear too anxious in*the 
matter; but Nancy’s mother being curious to knew the reason of the 
outcry, 1 was obliged, out of politeness, to offer to ascertain the caAise 
of it. And cause enough there was, as 1 thought to myself, as I 
quitted the shd^; but when I was ouf of Sight I moved morp slowly, 
and, as I wont up the hall, I called in at a friend’s room to light my 
pipe $ and then I went out at the front entrance w^th the rest to see 
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what was the matter, and stood a little way off to watch the issue of 
the affair, and wondering with the others, of course, what the reason 
of it could possibly be. 

Some said that the prisoner shut up there was gone raving mad, 
and there were murngirs about the harshness and the cruelty of con¬ 
fining him; but 1 said nothing but kept myself ^to mys<^, the 
saying is, and looked on smoking my pipe and appearing as uncon¬ 
cerned 03 possible. Presently one of the turnkeys came front the 
lobby same who had been so zealous in turning,out the sham 

Kitty, and he stood for awhile at the door 40 listen to what was going 
forward within. *» He was a decent man, was that turnkey, and cer- 
,jtain ly if 1 ever saw surprise and consternation in the. human counte¬ 
nance they were depicted on his, at the voice which he heard vociferat¬ 
ing in tlie strong-room. 

“Let me out!” cried the voice; “let me out! — yourascals — 
you villains —you scurvy set of jailors! Let me out, I say.” 

“ It is Brandy-faced Kitty,” said sqme one, “shut up in the strong¬ 
room, end the prisoner is hiding her 1 ”• ^ 

“ Brandy-faced Kitty! ” repeated the turnkey, his wits all in a 
maze, and his face of the hue of a white-washed wall; — “Why — 
I turned Brandy-faced Kitty out of the front gate myself! ITow the 
devil — God forgive me for swearing — did she get in there again ? ” 
“ Let me out! ” screamed Kitty; — lierc’s all the devils in — 
(I can*t repeat the expression — it looks too shocking on paper) after 
me ! and tlie pickled head is chasing me round and round the room. 
Let me out, I say, or I shall go raving mod.” 

“ She is roaring drunk,” said one of the bystanders ; “but what on 
earth is the matter with her?—and why doesn’t the prisoner speak? 
There’s murder going on within ,ns sure as there ai*c spikes on the 
4op of the wall 1 ” 

By this time two of the other turn^keys had come to the door, and 
there was great consternation among them*; for they had all lent a 
hand in expelling Kitty, ns they thought, from the prison, and how 
she had got in again, and especially how she had got in there, sur¬ 
passed their comprehension. But as Kitty continued to roar out the 
most horrid imprecations, swearing that the devil and the pickled 
head had got hold of her, and ns the ftiattcr really was becoming 
serious, although the crowd laughed and thought it good fun, it was 
necessary to do something. ^ one of the turnkeys took the key 
and unlocked the door, but in a moment he was assailed by Kitty 
who fiew on him like a tiger-cat, and, striking her nails into his face, 
he roared out in his turn, while the mob cheered and roared with 
laughter, and the turnkey swore and struggled, and there was the 
devil’s owu confusion as the saying is. • 

But this did not prevent one of the officials, who was cooler than 
the others, from turning the key in the door, the moment after 
Kitty's exit, to secure tlic prisoner. 

“VVhat’a the matter with the fury?” cned Joe;‘'“what’s the 
matter with you—you dam'V>f<fBclzeebub ? What do you kick up 
tins row for ? — What bos the gentleman been doing to you ? ” 

“ Qentlcmah ! ” exclaimed Kitty — “ there’s no gentleman as you 
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call liim — unless the devil is a gentleman; but there I am in 
there I I myself—1 am indeed! Oh Lord t It’s all come of the 
pickled head and the breaking of my vow this morning I Lord have 
mercy upon me ! That ever I should see myself in my own bonnet 
and all! my own ’dentical%elf appearing to me put of the grave 1 and 
the pickled hood j and all—oh ^rdT! oh Lord r* 

“ What’s the matter with the crazy old — woman ? What do you 
mcafi by yourself, and a pickled head, and nonsense? ” 

For the l^ord’s sake give me something to drink, to restore me — 
i f U|8 only a thimbleful! ^ but — noj I won’t take it: — I won’t: — 
noT— It’s all come from that vile gin — Lord forgive me for callid)^ 
it such a name ! But 1 won’t drink it — take her away — take her 
away—oh Lord ! oh Lord 11 don’t know who I am—I don’t indeecfT 
I’m dead and buried — and I’ve seen my own ghost! I shall die — 
I shall die—there’s another one inside! it’s the devil—I know it is! 
with my poor husband’s pickled liead on tha top of him, and my 
bonnet, and all! It’s all over w^th me — I’m dead — I’m dead! and I 
can’t rest in my own gr^e! ”« 

“ Wliat ghost are you talking about ? ” said the turnkey shaking 
her; ** you’re dead drunk—that’s what you* arc —and you see 
double—that’s the truth of it.” 

‘^No, gcntlcmen”>-said Kitty, suddenly assuming an air of sober 
seriousness ; — ‘‘ I’m not drunk! — not a drop of liquor has passed my 
lips this blessed day! But Tve bad a call! — I’ve seen a vision ! 
A vision ! oh Lord! I've seen myself! And there I am in that 
honid place this minute, with my own bonnet on! Do ye think I 
don’t know myself when I see myself? I’m a poor persecuted woman I 
But that my own ghost should Imunt me! Tlie Lord be merciful, to 
me ! ril never drink gin any morg, — except it’s medicine, and the 
doctor gives it to me! Oh dear ! oh dear ! I’m a dead woman ! ” , 
Go in and ask the gentlenfan what lias happened,” said one of 
the turnkeys to the one ^ho had the charge of the room ; perhaps ho 
can tell what the meaning of all tliis jaw is?” 

* The man took the key, and turning it with a reluctant hand, — for 
some misgivings seized him, — entered the room. He returned as 
pale as the ghost that opened Priam’s curtains at night — and an¬ 
nounced tlia^io prisoner there! 

Leaving iStty seated* on the stones in the yard, the other two 
rushed into the room, and searched every corner. They even lifted 
up an extinguisher that was on the tabic to make sure that the 
prisoner wasn’t under it, as it was reported afterwards in the 
building, — but no prisoner was to be found. 

They tried every bar at every window ; but every one was fixed 
and secure. They fetched a sweep from a neighbouring court to go 
up the chimney, but that place of exit was too strongly guarded by 
thick iron bars to allow of escape that way. All that they could 
ascertain was, that the prisoner had got out, but how, was a myftexy. 

In the meantime the warden, who had been mode acquainted with 
the circumstance, joined himself to group, the crowd making wajjr 
for him with-respectful deference, but expressing by their^ooks their 
high satisfaction at the return of ^*non inventus” by Ms officers; and 
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that experienced and sagacionB personage immediately entered into an 
examination on the spot of all the matters relating to the mysterious 
evasion. * 

From the evidence of Kitty it appeared, that while she was 
engaged in the relatic^p of a femul domestic occurrence, a something 
suddenly pounced upon her, and lifted her up by the^hair of her head, 
as she averred, to the ceiling, and spun her round and round in a 
most extraordinary manner. And then, she said, she saw herself— 
her own self— and that was what she couldn’t make oujt squatting 
in a most unseemly posture before her ; —and then the thing with a 
most horrible scream vanished in a cloud of smoke and fire, tumbling 
^hej;.over. as she declared, she did not know how ; and how long she 
remained in that state she could not tell, but all that she saw after¬ 
wards was the precious pickled head of her dear deceased husband,— 
and this was the Versary of his deathdancing about'the room ! — 
and so she went off in a faint! — and that was all she knew about it. 

• “ Ajid who was it that pretended tp turn out this woman from the 
prison ? asked tlie warden, witli an ai^ry yr. 

The three turnkeys all protested with one voice that they had 
actually and positively turned Kitty out from the prison, and they 
couldn’t be mistaken, for she was too well known for them to be 
deceived; and this was corroborated by many present, who had wit¬ 
nessed the expulsion. 

“ But how did she get in again ? That was the question.” The 
warden thought that he saw through tlic trick, but he said nothing, only 
he desired tlic door of tlie strong room to be locked, and the key to be 
delivered to liim; winch was done. He then directed Kitty to bo 
conducted to iiis private room, where he extracted from her inco¬ 
herent story sufficient to satisfy Idm that his prisoner had escaped in 
^he disguise of a char-woman. But suspecting that she knew more 
about the matter than she would confess, he told one of His officers, 
as it happened, liis order was given to larking Joe,” to take 
Kitty before the sitting Alderman, to try the effect of magisterial 
authority on her ; an order which was carried into effect immediately; 
and then took place a scene which will be related in another chapter. 




CUBEENCY AND EAILFAYS. 
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SYMBOLIC MONEY: 


No. 4. 

As the feasibility of transacting commercial and other industrial 
operations by the means of a currency composed entirely of a syAIKjiitf 
paper money, may now be considered as proved, because it was done 
for a series of years, from 1797 to 1816, and, at intervals, to 1826, 
the ground is cleared for shotting that Railway Companies, and other 
such associations, may carry their intentions into effect in a like 
manner, by a general sj^tem of agreement and combination. 

But it will be useful^ in the development of tlie plan, to bOar in 
mind, thal the plan which we are about to suggest is in fact in 
operation in this country, in a manner which fully and completely de¬ 
monstrates the facility of its application in the way to which wc 
refer. 

We allude to the system of Exchequer Bills issued by the Govern¬ 
ment. About thirty millions of these bills are issued by the govern¬ 
ment every year; and it may be set down that about this amount is 
constantly in a certain state of circulation. 

Now these Exchequer Bills, as every body knows, perform, though 
inadequately, the functions of mon^. 

The Government,” in its corporate character, issues these hills 
for the purpose of enabling it t0 pay salaries and the general expenses 
of the government, and» they purport, by the writing impressed on 
them, that [the government will pay them off at a certain specified 
time. It is not said that the government will pay them off in money; 
but that they are to be paid off in money” is, of course, understood; 
but what sort of money ? certainly not in gold money; there is not a 
word said about that; but in some sort of money not expressed, and 
which, in fac^ is m&ant^ be, and actually is, symbolic paper money; 
for it is y^y clear that if the holders had the right to demand gold 
money, and that the government were bound to furnish it, that the 
government would be reduced to a state of bankruptcy, inasmuch as 
the quantity of gold sufficiefit to discharge the obligation* does not 
exist in the country, or does not exist availably for such a purpose. 

But, in point of fact, no one who takes an Exchequer Bill, citlier in 
dischmge of a debt, or in payment of the purchase of an estate, ever 
tliinks of its representing gold; — he receives it as a symbolic repre¬ 
sentative of value, which he knows he can pay away in discharge of 
his own debts, or in the purchase of another estate for himself, and, 
as it is Gompellably receivable by the,gowemment in payment of taxes, 
it always its symbolic value; and sometimes*something 

more; for as it is a sort of money that bears interest,*it increases in 
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value cveiy day in the owner’s hands, because it ia oompellably 
receivable again by the government for the amount which it bears 
plus the accumulation of the interest which has accrued. 

Now the distinctive character of these Exchequer Bills, it will be 
observed, is this — that it is a sort of mone;^ in the shape of a receipt 
for value received, which thej issfler binds himself Jx) receive again ; 
and is based, hot on gold, nor on any metal, but on credit. It is based 
on the credit of the government to raise money by taxes; the pieces 
of paper which form it, are of no more value than any other pieces of 
spoiled paper of the same size ;''it is based not on gold, as we have 
sdid, nor on any other metal. 

more than this, it is not based on any species of property 
whatsoever; except the abstraction of the realisation of part of the 
national property in the shape of taxes; it is based solely on credit. 
And with respect to tliis credit, it must not be forgott6n, that of all 
credits, that whicli is called national credit is the least to be depended 
on, as witness ihe sums of money whiph have been lent to the vaidous 
South American States, and, notably, to^he ynited States of America, 
by which States the debts so contracted have been either declared t(X) 
large for their governments to discharge, or have been altogether re¬ 
pudiated. 

To pursue this part of the subject a little further; — 

If the sums lent to the American States had been lent on the 
security of land, or of liouses, or of property of any sort, the lenders 
might have been able to obtain from their borrowers, if not the whole, 
at least some part of their claim; but their money having been ad¬ 
vanced on the “ abstraction ” of national credit, when tliey fall back 
on that national credit they find only an abstraction — a nonentity, a 
delusion, a thing aerial and unsul2Stantial. 

But the national credit of Great Britain is of the same sort as all 
other national credit; that is to say, it is an abstraction, and it is on 
the faitli of this abstraction alone that the Plxchequer Bills issued by 
the government are received and pass current as representatives of a 
certain ideal 'value. These Exchequer Bills then may be considered 
■as examples of symbolic money. 

It will doubtless occur to the reader, that this especial sort of 
money—the Exchequer Bill—is not fitted to perform the offices, of 
money as common and popular currency, for it is issued only in large 
amoihitB, and the wants of the people require a more convenient sort 
of money, consisting of pounds, shillings, and pence;—and such is the 
fact. These Exchequer Bills are not fitted for the ofiice of the money 
required in the ordinary transactions of^uying and selling, and tliey 
do not perform that office. 

But they perform the same sort of office in transactions requiring 
the payment of thousands or hundreds of pounds, which pounds, shil¬ 
lings, and pence do jn the facilitating of small exchanges. And it is 
not so much on their character as money that we are at present de¬ 
sirous of fixing attention, as on their symbolic character' as paper for 
large amounts, which are credeed by the government out of nothing, 
and are issued and received in a continual circle without the interven¬ 
tion of any mdtal whatsoever. 
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We have said tliat these Exchequer Bills, which the govemmeiit 
passes away as money or as money’s worth, are created out of nothing ; 
and we think, from the ddbcription which we have given of them, 
that it is plain that they are so created, for national credit, it must be 
granted, is not property* *Now the plan which we suggest for the 
carrying out of tlje railways projected, is by th^ creation of a certain 
sort of Exchequer Bills which shall be based on somethings noton 
credit national or individual, but on bona fide property, substantial 
bricks and mqrtar, laud, houses, and other things intrinsically va- 
luable, • • 

I^has been shown already, that a government, •to wit our owd, 
can issue its Exchequer Bills based on nothing but credit, receiving 
them back in payment of the calls levied on the nation unde^^he 
name of “ taxes.” What is there to prevent an association of indi¬ 
viduals fi*oin Issuing their P^xchequer Bills, receiving them back in 
payment of the contribution# which they l^ivo to levy on their 
proprietors under the name of “ calls ?” 

The government pays^ts quffent expenses, or part of its current 
expenses, Yhicli is cnou^L for our argument, by means of its Ex¬ 
chequer Bills, which arc receivable again in payment of taxes: the 
railway governments in the Siunc way, may issue their Exchequer 
bills in payment of their expenses, which are receivable again in 
payment of “ calls.” Where is the difficulty in the one case more 
than in the other? 

In what consists the essence of the value of the government 
Exchequer bill? In its being receivable by its issuers for the money 
which its holder has to pay* / 

In like manner, the Bailway Exchequer Bill would have its .^Vie 
fixed, by being receivable by the Railway government as moiaqy -to 
be paid for calls or other debts. 

But the Railway Exchequer Bill would, in truth, be a bill of na^'qiw 
greater value than any’fnere government bill could possibly be; 'for 
the Railway Bill would represent property; but the government 
bill represents, and can represent, only credit. 

If the lenders of the money to the American States had advanced 
it in return for bills representing so many divisional parts or shftres 
in. an American railway^ thfy would now bo able to realise from such 
property the money which they had lent; and such bills of American 
railways, so representing bona fide property, would have passed from 
hand to hand as representatives of actual value. And the argument 
bolds good with the national credit of one country as weU as of 
another. For although theijhith and honour of this country stands 
unimpeachable for the fidelity with which it has fulfilled its engage¬ 
ments of money borrowed, yet the highest degree of such faith and 
honour in no way affects the argument of the superiority of the 
security of substantial property over the “ fiction ” credit. 

The Railway Exchequer bills, therefore, to which we refer, ^odld 
be better money than the exchequer bills of a government, because 
they would represent value which gev^mment bills do not. 

And in the same way that the inferior government bill circulates 
from the government to the people, and from the* people to the 
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government, so would the Railway Bill droulate firam their govern* 
mento to the people and from the people to their governments; for no 
one would refuse to take, as money, the' paper which he knew was 
based on and really represented, actual property, into which it could 
be easily converted. ^ ^ 

It is to be borne in mind that the Bailwi^ Exchequer bills here 
contemplated, are not paid away for foreign produce, but for pro¬ 
perties existing within the country, and, more than for anything else, 
for labour; and even if it should 1^ considered necessary to have in 
use some of the common money of the country, it does not d|piage 
6ur argument in favour of the Railway Exchequer Bill, because it is 
^no},pece8sary that all the pecuniary transactions of .the railway com- 
^panies should be conducted in this new sort of money. If the plan 
here suggested should serve only in aid of the Bailway enterprises, it 
would be a vast assistance to them; and it is no v^id objection to 
the plan to say that itvcannot be adapted in toto, to the superseding of 
all of the present sort of money; it cannot he adopted in toto it 
can in partibus; and that would be suffici^t to enable a great many 
railways to be formed, which without this expedient, cpuld not be 
formed for a great many years. 

It is to be observed also, that such Railway Exchequer Bills would 
be representatives not merely of a determinate value or share in the 
property of lands, houses, &c., but that they would be the representa¬ 
tive of a continually increasing value from the profits of the railway, 
resembling in this the attractive character of the Government Ex¬ 
chequer Bill which bears interest. The Railway Exchequer bill may 
bo made, in the same way, to have the property of a like cumulative 
value. 

And with respect to the mode^of carrying out this plan, although 
it is not necessary to go into all the details of a ^stem the working of 
which will be obvious to those accustomed to consider such matters, 
it ^ay briefiy be suggested, that a railway company has it in its 
power to divide the amount of its shares into as many receipts os it 
may consider serviceable for its views;—that is to say, a share of one 
hundred pounds may be divided into a hundred receipts, or into a 
larger number, which would possibly be desirable. These receipts 
by a system of mutual agreement between pll tlje prcgected railway 
companies, to which those finished might, advantageously to them- 
selvM, be added, would be receivable, those of each company by all 
the rest, to an amount to be fixed by common consent, and exchange¬ 
able at a central Bank in London or elsqwhere, which would exercise 
functions analogous to those in operation at the Bankers' clearing¬ 
house in Lombard Street. 

Thus the railway companies would establish a currency fbr them¬ 
selves, with which they could pay all that they had to pay, and which 
they would receive in payment of debts due to themselves, similar, 
though far superior to the system of Exchequer Bills, l^eir receipts 
might in tru^ be emphati^ly called "Exchequer Bills for the mil¬ 
lionand possessing this pfbdigious advantage over government 
Exchequer Bills, that they would be based on real and substantial 
property; whereas the government bills are based on a system of 




erei^t, whidi t fordgii war, or internal commotion, and a tJioannd 
other accidents, might either totaUj destroy or seriously damage tiie 
value of. * • 

We will stop here for a moment to consider an objection which, as. 
it has been m^e before, msy be made again, with respect to the right 
of individuals to preate money in tUe way whi^h is suggestedor, 
supposing that they have a right, to the expediency of permitting 
them \o exercise it. 


The consideration of this point in all its bearings would lead to a 
long,^ discussion than the Urnits of such a paper as the present would 
allow ; but there is a brief argument which may bcw urged in repl^ 
and which by most persons may be considered satisfactory. 

What inherent right has a government, it may be said, to interfere** 
with the mode in which a nation may think fit to .conduct its mer¬ 
cantile and industrial pecuniai^ transactions ? Admitting, of course, 
the full right of the community to provide against fraud, and ag^st 
individual occupations being pprsued to the public detriment, by 
what right inherent or p«'|jiticidoe8 a government claim the prifilege 
of preventing the community from fashioning for themselves a circu¬ 
lating medium for the facilitating of their mutual exchanges ? Why 
should the community submit to the arbitrary enactment of a govern¬ 
ment which says that a railway proprietor shall not employ the 
labourer who with his shovel over his shoulder is solicitous for em- > 


ployment, unless the railway employer can procure gold or silver 
money wherewith to pay the labourer his hire ? 

What is money wanted for ? To represent a value interchanged. 
The labourer changes his labour for part of the railway proprietor’s 
land, the value of which is represented by the railway receipt Sup¬ 
pose his wage was paid by a bit ^f gold, what could the gold do 
more than buy a piece of land, or any other thing that he wanted ? « 

The gold is only wanted as a medium of exchange; if a piece of 
paper will do as well, whj stop industrial operations because gold can¬ 
not be obtained in a sufficient quantity for the carrying on of these 
in addition to other industrial operations already in progress ? 

And in speaking of a piece of paper, it may be well that the argu¬ 
ment against paper should be, in limine^ forestalled, in 'respect to a 
piece of paper being “•vjorfhless:” so it is worthless, qad. piece of 
paper; but it is not worthless as the acknowledgement and representa¬ 
tive of a value known, positive and substantial. A government ^ieoe 
cf paper is truly a worthless piece of paper ; and yet such a piece of 
papet can serve the purposes money, although based on nothing — 
for credit, qud credit, is nothing. 

But if such credit-gaper may bo made to serve the purposes of 
money, d fortiori property-paper may be made to serve the same pur¬ 
pose ; for the proper object of money, as currency, is to represent the 
value of som^ing else, of which it is the sign or the symbol; and if 
that sign or sjnnbol can be offered in the shape of a railway receipt 
representing property, it cannot be a worse “ mon^ ” than a rign 
or symbol representing or^t only: •—*on the contrary, it would he a 
much better sort of moneys more intelligible; and, m such, would 
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readily pass from hand to hand, and would form a sound, safe, most 
eflfcctive, and, pro tanto, national currency. 

And with respect to its character, as compared Math the paper mo¬ 
ney of tiio Bank of England, this may be said of it; that it is a bet¬ 
ter, more secure, and superior paper currency, as far as it goes, than 
the paper* of the Bank of England ; and for this rc^on, that it would 
bo based really and truly on propoi*ty, which the paper of the Bank 
of England is not, or at least only in part: for of the paper bf the 
Bank of England, only a portion of it repnesents property; the rest 
represents nothing — except ♦credit. It may be allowed th^t^tbe 
hotes issued for^he gold bullion which it holds in its cellars is repre¬ 
sentative of property; for gold, as a commodity, is property; and it 
** may be conceded, tliat the notes whicli it issues in the discounting of 
bills for merchants and traders are also based on property, as it may 
be presumed that the parties whose bills the Bank discounts are worth 
property available fo» the payment of so much money as their hills 
are drawn for. But wliat can be sajd of the eleven millions of debt, 
in rc?(>re8entation of which the Bank € is j^lowcd by law to issue an 
equal quantity of notes? What cun these notes be said.to be based 
on ? A debt! An •odd sort of property on wliich to base paper mo¬ 
ney ! What can such notes be said to represent f A debt: this is a 
droll sort of value to be represented, and especially such a sort of 
debt. 

The government owes eleven millions of money to the Bank; — 
what is that body or thing called a govcmmciit ? It cannot be said 
to consist of particular individuals, because the individuals composing 
the government change every day ; it must mean the governing power, 
sometimes represented by these men, sometimes by those. And what 
does the governing pOM'er mean ? It can mean nothing but the dele- 
, gated sovereignty of the nation. But what is the meaning of all this 
as security for money lent ? It is an abstraction ; and every body 
knows that if the Bank liad to enforce payment of the debt due to it 
from the “ Government,” it would have to depend on an abstraction, 
or notliing; for where is the property ” which is to be made avail¬ 
able for the payment of the debt^? It exists, to be sure, in the 
pockets of the nation; but how is it to be got at — except by the ma¬ 
chinery of taxation. But property so fo*be ffot. pt, is a very different 
thing from the land, ami bridges, &c., whicITferm railway property. 
In ttic latter case there is something visible, cal^stantial, something to 
be got at; but in the other ease, it is a sometliing which may or may 
not be got at, according to circumstances. So far, therefore, and in 
this particular instance at least, the rmlway security for eleven mil¬ 
lions of notes M'ould be much better than the security of a debt — 
which is no more than an abstraction. • 

Now eleven millions of money is a large proportion of the twenty- 
two millions of the circulation of the Bank of England ; and yet the 
public is content to receive these notes, based on nothing, as the re¬ 
presentative of positive value: much more willingly, therefore, would 
the public receive eleven miUlons of notes based on the solid security 
of r^way property. 

But againj *it may be said, why not let the Bank supply the addi- 
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tioaal quantity ofmoney—-or of symbols—wanted for Jhe additional' 
operations of industry now in course of development, oi' ready to be 
developed ? * * 

The reply to this is, that the Bank of England is restricted in its 
issues; and in this way:—By the Currency Bill of 1819, comple¬ 
mented in 1844, the Bank is bound by law topa^ its notes hi.gold at 
a certain price ; th^t is to say, at the price of ZL 17<. 10^^. per ounce ; 
and akhough gold, as a commodity, may be worth more than 34 17s. 
lO^c/. i^er ounce, tiie Bwk is obliged to pay its notes at that rate. 
But that arbitrary rule m price is a particular point which we shall' 
take ‘Occasion to speak of another time; it docs nqt enter into oui* 
present plan of argument. 

TJie Bank of England then, being so restricted, cannot issue A3re 
than u certain quantity of notes, even if the law allowed it, because 
it is obliged to adapt its issues to the amount of gold which it can 
readily obtain. So that, although the country igiay require more mo¬ 
ney to carry on its industrial operations than is extant, as in the pre¬ 
sent flagrant case of railway^ *it cannot have it; because, as the 
Bank of England alone, with the now unimportant exceptions qf the 
country banks, is allowed to furnish the currency, the'^currency, or 
current money of the country, can be no more than the quantity of 
gold procurable can allow the Bank to furnish. 

So that, although railways may be admirable undeitakings to 
engage in, alike profitable to individuals and beneficial to tlie com¬ 
munity at large, these industrial operations evolving value from 
otherwise valueless labour, are obliged to be abandoned or indefinitely 
postponed, because there is “ no money” to carry tliein on I — “ No 
jnoney” meaning, when interpreted, no gold to form the **money** 
wliich is wanted for facilitating the necessai’y exchanges between man 
and man. And let it be observed, thnf the money wanted, is not wanted ^ 
to pay to foreign nations for their foreign productions; it is not 
wanted for eftecting exchanges between nation and nation, but for 
performing that office between individual and individual within ftie 
same kingdom: but, by a strange law, it is enacted, that notliing but 
gold shall he the medium of such exchanges; at least so far as the 
great money-mint, the Bank of England, is concerned; and that by 
a gold inoncy alone shall rai>ways, and all other public or private un¬ 
dertakings, be efFect(Al. * 

But as there is not, and never can be, enough of gold money to 
aei’ve for the currency of this country, — seeing that the quantity of 
the metal gold is restricted, and the powers of tlie production of the 
country ai*c unrestricted, — tWe only remedy is for the people to con¬ 
trive a sort of money for themselves. 

Now tjie proposed ssystem of a railway currency, which would 
quickly become a national currency, is suggested to meet the difficulty 
stated. The government will not interfere to contrive money for the 
people to make their railways with; let the people make the mone^ for 
themselves. *Nor let it be said that those persons interested in the 
formation of railways are a small oj; uasignificaiit part of the com¬ 
munity : they are, on the contrary, a most numerous and most in* 
fiuential part of the community, confining ourselves 4o those only 
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^ landowners, the inanu&etdVers, the n&erdbantS 
a^ the labouring classes, who are indbectljr oon^rded m jdm |id* 
vantages which carriage hj railways affords, the whole nation be¬ 
comes comprehended as its pznmoters { ^d it ts not on indithtudls, 
but on the entire po^alation of cottntiy, that ^Iway enterprises 
depend for their support. 

. Such a comprehensive plan, therefore, as is here suggwted, Would 
engage the h»ui;y co-opcration of all classv in Greal^,Britain; Who 
would be eager to assist its development, and interested in it 8imc|!S8. 
With respect*'to;the machinery of its working, that could be easily 
or^nised, as tlic materials for its supervisors and agents already 
' exisfin coppanies projected, lik4 a net-work, ove^ the whole face of 
the three l^gdoms,—extending even to the colonies and dependencies 
of Great Britain, whose affiliation knd 'Co-operation m the scheme 
would be facile in exf cution, and mi^t be made available in a most 
important manner to the general establishment and success of the 
system. But the consideration of that* branch of the subject is pur¬ 
posely avoided, in order that the simplicily of the “ working” may 
not be encumbered ^by an extension which is not necessary for the 
development of the primitive plan. 

To conclude, the plan of a combined railway system of mutual 
currency by means of receipts, is based on the following consi¬ 
derations :— 

Ist. On the wants of the community, which requires additional 
currency, of some soitt to caiTy on its additional industrial operations. 

2nd. On the benefits to be derived, individually and nationally, from 
Railways. * 

3rd. On the positive and real security of such receipts.. 

4th. On the feasibility of a currency of railway receipts, re¬ 
ceivable for calls and other payments, as Government Exchequer 
Bills are receivable for taxes and other debts; the Railway Ex¬ 
chequer Bills being based on property, which is a valid security: 
whereas the government bills are bas^ on credit, which is a non¬ 
entity and a fiction. • 

And, lastly, if such government bills are good, such railway bills 
would be better. . 

Thx Son of a jtoiTisii Merchant. 
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" Btown, the ta late thU moraia^” 

r&. Sir/' replied the Butler, with »(glanoe at the clock, whiclf 
told that five minutes had already*j;NMed bejond the usual hour ^or 
its arrival. ^ • * 

“ Inquire if the post haS Odl come,” continued his master. 
His man vanislfed, and GienerttI Grey preceded with h)s writing for 
a moment; then, throwing idowA the pen, he ro&» hastily, saying half 
aloud, — “ What makes ne so ne|^vou8 about the post to-day ? 

The servant returned^ and placing the letters before him, left the 
room. ** my dream have any foundation ? ” he muttered, as he 
hastily turned them over. “ It has I” he exclaimed, as a well-known 
seal attracted his eye. He looked at the writing—it was evidently 
written by one in haste, and with a trembling hand ; and the brave 
soldier shook as he raised it, and his cheeks became pale before he 
had the courage to break the seal—twelve years had passed since he 
had seen that writing and that seal. Yet he remembered them both 
too well to doubt for a moment. It was opened, and before him, 
and agitation almost overcame him as he read — 

“ I am dying—I am^alone—I have no friend to whom I can apply 
but yourself. Come to me. I woujd leave my orphan boy in your 
care. Will you, oh, Richard! will you take him ? Haste, .or you 
will be too late.” * 

It was almost illegible^ but the signature was plainer than aqy 
other part; and he gazed on the single word, ** Alice,” till the letter 
swam before his eyes. Resting his head on his hand, ho endeavoured 
to subdue his emotion — once or twice he paced the room hurriedly, 
then rang the bell. 

Mywtravelling ca^^iage immediately,” he said. 

“ Yes, Sir,” answered tite obedient but wondering servant. 

In half an hour General Grey was whirling as fast as four houses 

could carry him along the road to C-. 

Fortunately he met with nq delay, for fresh horses were ready at 
every stage. Drive faster,” he sai^ as towards evening the panting 
animals paused for a moment ascending a steep hill. “ Wliere is 
Harcourt Castle ?” he clintinued, to the postilion. “ You will see it. 
Sir, directly, from the top of this hill,” answered the man; “ but the 
castle is empty,” he continued, “ ever since Sir Frederick’s death, and 
my lady is living at the steward’s house in the park: she is very 411 , 
Sip, veiy ill. *I believe she can see no one.” 

“ Drive on, will you?” thundered thcHAveller; and in a few minutes 
he had passed the empty lodge. * ^ * 

Stoppi^ the carnage at a distance from the cottage^ lest the noise 
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should disturb the sufferer, he walked rapidly on. At the door he 
was met by the doctor, who, bowing repeatedly, and assuring him of 
his delight at his arrival, in reply to l^y’s trembling inquiry re¬ 
specting her, continued, “Yes, Sir, Lady Harcourt is still alive.—Hay 
I presume so fur as to inquire——“ General Grey ?”— “Ah I so I 
imagined,—^ber Lod^hip has been extremely anxious for your arrival. 
Shall I announce your approach, Sir ?”—“ No, Sif.*’—“ You can do 
no harm, I assure you—it is perfectly wonderful she has lasted so 
long. Indeed, I gave her up some twenty-four hours ago,—quite — 
perfectly wonderful — very strong constitution, Sir. I understtind 
She was in a precarious state before Sir Frederick’s death —sad 
tliijpi^ that, Sir, very sad —but 1 was not called in till lately. London 
physicians beyond lier Ladyship now — the property is all sold — 
horses, furniture, carriages — nil gone. Sir Frederick was deeply 
involved. But I beg- pardon, Sir, probably you are? aware of the 
circumstances. Miglit 1 presume so fdr as to inquire, are you related 
to her Ladyship ? — her brother ? ” 

Grey, before, had been unable to stqp the flow of words which were 
poured with such rapidity upon his unwillihg ear; but now the doctor 
actually quailed under the glance of his dark eye; and, without deign¬ 
ing any reply, he hastily entered the house. 

“Oh, Captain Grey!” exclaimed a maid-servant he encountered on 
the stairs. “ Oh, Sir, I beg your pardon, Geneml Grey; but how 
glad I am you are come! — My poor lady will rest satisfied now.” 

“ AVIiat! is It you. Smith?” he said : “ will slie see me at once?” 

“ I will just ask her first, if you please. Sir,” replied the woman.— 
“ Come in. Sir,” she said, softly, re-opening the door— and General 
Grey entered the chamber of death. “ She is scarcely sensible, Sir,” 
whispered Smith, “ pray Heaven you are not too lateand, approach¬ 
ing the bed, she bathed the sufferer's forehead and lips with some 
sal-volatile. “ >¥111 yon speak to hef, Sir, for maybe she is only in a 
doze; she has been tliis way many times siflee yesterday.” 

* She was unlieard: his eyes were fixed on the still beautiful face 
before him — liis thoughts had flown back to the time when he had 
Lost seen her, thirteen years ago; and then she was,- as he fondly be¬ 
lieved, all his own. He started as Smith repeated her woids. He 
touched her hand. “ Lady Ilarcourt,’^ he said, — she mov^d not. 
Bending down a little, he called her “ AUbe.” The word seemed to 
rouio her, and, in a faint voice, she said, “ Smith, has'he arrived? 1 
thought I heard him speak.” Her maid gave her some reviving drops, 
and in a few moments she opened her eyes. The sight of him stand¬ 
ing beside her sent a flush of efimsod to her forehead, and then her 
face became even paler than before. “ Give me those things,” she 
said, after a pause; and Smith, placing two &nall packets Ijieside her, 
and whispering to him she was within call, if wanted, left the room. 
Lady Horcourt turned her head slightly, and tried to speak, but words 
failed her, and'she lay perfectly motionless before him. “ Alice,” he 
saii, in a low voice, chafing her cold hand in his own burning one. 
The thin fingers clasped his, und the large tears rolled from under her 
'long dark lashes over her pale face. At last she made an effort.- 
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“ How good to come^”*flhe said; my hoy is friendless and a^beggar. 
Bicbard, may I leave him with you, and die iii peace ?.’* 

** Alice, you may depend^upon me,** he answered in a stifled voice. 
“ I had put this up for you in case you were, too late^ Bicbord; but 
now open it, and take out t1|e letters} read them, and let me hear you 
forgive me.’* • * • • 

He obeyed her,t—he''8aw his own writing, — letters he must have 
writtw long—long ago,—but as he read, his brow,became scarlet. 
“ Alice," he said, “ I never wrote these 1" 

“ I know it,* Bichard, I \aow it nojr. I have known it long, but 
wh%n ^ married, I believed you had.” ^ • 

** And who,” he exclaimed in agony, ** who wrote these vile for¬ 
geries? who—** •• 

She placed beg hand upon his lips. “ Hush! ” she said, speak 
not of the dead. I was not so much to blame as, you must have 
thought. Bichard, do you forgive me ? ” ^ 

He hid his face, and she, gaining strength as she proceeded, 
Bichard, will you love my boy 7” she saicl. “I was a broken-hearted 
woman. I have never bden a fond mother to him. His temper is 
violent, sonfetimes. Will you bear with him foa my sake, Bichord ? 
Will you make up to him for my neglect ? I have never loved him 
as I ought.” 

“ Alice, my own Alice, bless you,—he will be all I have to love, and 
he shall bo as my own to me.” 

Gently she raised liis hand, and pressed it to her lips. ** Say so 
again,” said; “let me hear you promise me once more.” 

“ Alice, I swear to you from this hour, he is my own; be will have 
my all at death; 1 will bear with him, watch over him, love him, 
now and always. Are you satisfied, are you happy now, Alice ? ” he 
said, bending over her. * 

She raised her tearful eyes t(f his, and blessed him in a low sweet 
voice. “ I feel stronger now,” she said in a linte; “ see I this is for 
Graliame — for my boy.” She pointed to one of the packets her mdld 
had brought: “ I have nothing to leave, Richard; they sold all— 
every thing. AUI have of value is this,” she added, touching the one 
from wl^ch she had. taken the letters. “ It is for you; I was wrong 
to keef^them,”~she said, andflier cheek flushed; “ but I never looked 
at them, Richard, until afler that dreadful news from Paris. There 
was no duel,” she said, lowering her voice and shuddering; itswas 
by his own hand.” 

Again there was a pause. He knelt down and whisper^ something. 

“ Oh Bichfuri 1 no I 1 have flut a few hours more to live I Do not 
disturb me with thoughts of happiness on earth.’* 

She closed her eyes^or some moments, then, clasping her hands, 
she said, “ Bichard, mak#'him read out of that book; ” and again 
pointed to the packet beside her; “ make him read some daily to you, 
will you ? ” , ^ 

“I will, Alice; ask me anything,-.^tdl me any thing; I will 
refuse you nothing.” • • 

“ Thank you, thank you, read it yburself, Richard; and^you will* 
find the Comfort it has been to me since I read it regfllarly. They 
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call you* proud and stern,*' she aaid, ** and it has gone fo my heart 
whenever it has been said; for 1 knew, Itiehard, you were once, 
and that/had made you so. Youforgiii% me now. And Richard, 
Richard,*’ she said imploringly, “ read that book, and you will be 
humble and gentle as you once wei'e; an^ we shall meet again, and 
be happy,” she whisftered, looking upwards. ^ ' 

The stern soldier hid his face beside her, and sobbed bitterly. Alice 
tried to compose him, but she had exerted herself too much, and was 
now exhausted. She placed her thin hand upon his h^d: “ Richard, 
for my sake be calm now. LeWne see m> boy,” she added, faintly^ 

* He rose from Reside the bed, but as he turned to call the child, he 
sa^. a change come over her face. Gently pasMng bis arm round her 
as 8^6 gasped for breath, he raised her head, and putting back the 
long fair hair, he gazed on the beautiful face os it %nce more rested 
on his bosom. A smile was on her lips. Once more*he bent down 
and pressed his own V> kors. — She f^t it not. ^ The smile remained, 
and he almost thought she slept; but a secret dread thrilled through 
him 08 he gazed, and ^ dared not move. 

Hearing no sound, Smith at last returned. One glance^showed her 
that all was over; •and gently releasing her from his almost un¬ 
conscious grasp, she placed her on her pillow, and closed her eyes. 
Then the faithful servant led him unresisting from the room, and left 
him alone with the orphan boy. The child’s voice aroused him, and 
taking him in his arms, he raised the dark curls which covered the 
boy’s forehead, and gazed opi his features. Grahame, half frightened 
at his long - steady gSLze, looked up inquiringly, and smiled. It was 
his mother’s smile, and the strong man buried his face in his hands 
and wept unrestrainedly. 

Six years ^ssed aw^, and ^Grahame Harcourt was in his six¬ 
teenth year. Well had General Grey kept fiis vow: his every wish, 
his every thought, related to the orphan boy; and well did Grahame 
r^ay his love for him. “ May I Call yAi Uncle ? ” he said, soon 
after arriving at Oulton Manor. Hastily passing his band across 
his brow, he answered, “ Xo, my child, not uncle, any thing but that; ” 
and the boy pondered long how he should address the kindest friend 
he had ever possessed. He could not call him father; He could 
scarcely say the word without a shudder*; for hu recollectione of his 
parent were only of a violent overbearing man, oefore whom he had 
ofteh seen his mother tremble. “I must only him General,” 
thought the boy, ** and I may say My dear General, as often as 1 like, 
for 1 am sure ho will not be angry witl| me; he likes me to love him, 
and he often t^s me to smile. Papa never did that; he used to bo 
ftDgry if I asked liim to let me ride hid horse ; and once 1 remember 
he threw me back when I tried to kiss hhn, dhd 1 fell on the marble 
floor t but he did not mean to hurt me, perhax>8, only I saw him strike 
dea^ zAiammflf on^.” 

A balf-BUppressed groan from his guardian citested Graliamc’s 
thoughts, which been expressed rather loudeir than he perhaps was 
aware of, and turning^round, hb ^ayfully threw his arms round his uncle 
‘saying, “1 am going to CaU you My dear Gteneral,—m^I?” my 

boy,” he repli^ slcwly strddng his dark locks; and Grahamb^ stood 
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liiDiji wonderi^ig what Qpnld make his kind f{ice look always so 
grave ah4 sad. llousing himself, tlie General told hldi of the arrival 
of a beantifql pony, and wh^n the delighted boy laughed in glee, the 
likeness to his mother— tlm likeness of what she was when Grey had 
first known her—was so s^ng, &at he was nearly overcome* '*How 
soon a child forgets his grief t** he is he saw Grahame a £svr 
momqpts after trying his new pony along the avenue. He 
mourned for her bitterly at first, and now he is all life and hap? 
piness I Hov^Hke he is I only tiis hair is darker; but his smile I — 
it.48 her own—'her very o^nl” • • 

Grahame had been with him about a year, when General Grey lost 
his only brother. Edward Grey was a clergyman: he had maified 
very imprudently, and though General Grey had opposed it vehe¬ 
mently at firs^ from the time it was, contrary to his advice, finally 
arranged, notldng could exceed his kindness to them. On his sud¬ 
den death Mrs. Grey found herself and chifd totally unprovided 
for, and General received and welcomed them to Oulton, 
telling the poor widow to ‘coifsider it as hei^house during his^ life¬ 
time; and eoou he began to find she was no^ only an engaging 
companion, but a valuable assistant to him in his care of Grahame 
Harcourt. Katherine Grey was a plain child, naturally timid, and 
her uncle’s manner was at times stern and. cold; and though when¬ 
ever he felt he had given way, he would endeavour to cheek him¬ 
self, still Katherine grew up with a feeljng of dread mingl^ with 
her gratitude for his general kindness to herself and mother. Gra¬ 
hame and she were always together; though scarcely a year her 
senior, he considered himself her protector in all their childish alarms, 
and as they grew older, Mrs. Gr^ would sometimes fancy tfa^t Gra¬ 
hame Harcourt’s being General GrejTa heir, (of which fact he had in¬ 
formed her before her arrival,^ would not eventually turn to her 
daughter's disadvantage. • 

Occasionally the sou of General Grey’s only sister was added 
the party, and happy was the time whenever Cecil Derwent was at 
the Manor. A beautiful merry boy, with light curly hair, and eyes 
of the brightest blue* Grahame would sometimes declare, he was 
jealous <f[ the attention CeciUreceived, but he knew he had only to 
smile ak he said th.& words, for his dear General to assure hi;q;i he. 
need fear no rival: the General almost idolised him, though aS^ 
every one—loved Cecil Derwent. 

Five years glided on, and Grahame Harcomt was at Oulton Manor for 
the celebration of his twenty-first birthday. General had become 
very fond of Katherine. There was a depth of feeling in her, and an 
earnestness whenever she was able to conquer her extreme reserve^ 
that he dould appreciate fully; and his favourite fdan was, that 
Grahame would be able to value her fine qualities,, and not be dis¬ 
appointed at her want of beauty; for though when. her countenance 
was lighted up^ her dark eyes were brUlianr, and he almost thou^t 
her handsome, still he felt that strangprs, who did not see her ani¬ 
mated, would paiH her over as. perfect^ uninteresting. Grahame had 
been absent. Ih wite of his love for him, General (^y4uul acted aS: 
he thought most for his good, and for three years he mad been with 
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his rogiment. Graliame dearly loved the General, and his constant 
letters were Grey’s chief amusement; he saw no fault in his young 
charge. Though others might deem him t6o liasty in temper, or per¬ 
haps inclined to selfishness, still Grey only saw in him the image of 
his mother, and loved him beyond anythin? on earth; and Grahame, 
of a noble disposition^n the wh(fie, was alvays»fond and afiectionat^ 
and ready to obey him in all his wishes. ^ 

And where is Katherine, my dear General,” said the young sol¬ 
dier, after his first delighted greeting was over; “ and how is Mrs. 
Grey? I must run to see thenv and I will return in a moment to tell 
you of all my proceedings.” '' 

Q;rahamc rejoined his regiment. Before he left, General Grey had 
hint^ to him his wish that Katherine and he should be united and 
Grahame, with his own fascinating smile, replied, “ Of course, my 
dear General; I always meant it, I assure you. I have called Kate 
my wife ever since wo were children^ and I always imagine, when I 
have seen a little service, that 1 shall settle down here with you 
and marry Katherine, and be as h^ppy as when we were young 
together.” ^ 

"And have you said any thing to Katherine?” asked the General, 
feeling an internal misgiving on the subject which his young charge 
discussed so lightly. 

" Not yet, my dear Sir;—only I always thought there was no doubt 
about the matter — but I will speak to her before I leave. There 
she isand the young man, vaulting through the open window, fol¬ 
lowed Katherine to the Khn Walk, towards which she had bent her 
steps. 

“ He cannot love her, surely, — he cannot feel what love is — to 
speak BO carelessly, even if he do^ feel very sure of her. He does not 
f love as I did,” pondered the General; “ but he is young, very young, 
poor boy.” 

^Again was young Grahame expected to arrive; and again was 
the General aU impatience for his darling boy, — and Katherine’s 
heart beat fast as she listened anxiously for tho slightest warning of 
his approach; but calm and composed as ever, to all appearance, no 
one —not even her mother—guessed that her whole happiness was so 
utterly wound up in him. The day fix^ arrived, and brought only 
-a hasty letter to her uncle. Grahame wa5 ill,' and unable to leave 
Loxfdon. 

^ The day after the receipt of hia letter. General Grey was beside 
him. " Grahame,” he said, anxiously taking his two hands between 
his own, “ you are ill in mind — I have guessed as much from your 
last few letters. I promised your mother to watch over you—love 
you—os my own son: now tell me all,—*• Will you not confide in 
me?” 

Grahame’s lips quivered: “But,” ^id he, “supposing I have 
behaved so as to make you repent of all your kindness to me ?” 

“ That cannot he, my dear boy; Grahame, that is impossible; only 
tell me your difficulties, and^cl^mc help you in them.” 

“ GenSral,” asked the young man in a low voices after a pause, 

“ have you ever seen Cecil’s cousin, Edith Derwent ?” 
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General Grey started, and drawing his chair a stepkback, locked 
steadily at him. Then h|^a fondness conquering his first impulse of 
anger, he said slowly, ** And now you feel what love is, Grohame, •— 
and Katherine?” he asked. 

** Understand me, my dw Gener^” said the young man, earnestly; 

** do not think sc^ill di I beseech you. That I do love E^th Der¬ 
went^ — that I love her passionately, —I will not deny; hut 1 have 
not spoken one word to her, and when I found I could forbear 
no longer, and that I might grieve you and lose my own self- 
raspQpt, I applied for leafe to visit ^ou; but I was taken ill, and 
here I am. You asked me my uneasiness—do dot now reproach 
me for telling you all. Vou must have seen, my dear kind Gedhral, • 
you must liave known well my feeling for Katherine was nothing 
but what I might have entertained for a cousina sister even. 

1 had scarcely ever seen any one else then, you know, and I 
was young. I know I have been foolish ~ wrong. I ought to 
have left Edith the moment I •saw her, for I could not stay beside 
her a week, and not give hel* my whole heart; but insomuch that 
1 have nob even breathed a syllable to her, 1 am not to blame*; and 
now,” he said, and he became deadly pale, wish to ascertain 
Katherine’s feelings *, and if she does love me, my dear General, 1 
shall ask your consent to our immediate marriage.” 

“Graliame! Grahame!” exclaimed the General; “ do you^sujppose* 
for a moment you have given, as you yourself say, yoxa whole 
heart to Edith Derwent, and she can be ignorant of your feelings 
towai*ds her ? Oh, Grahame Harcourt, with that face, the very 
image of your mother’s, do you think her whole heart is not given 
to you ? and now you would marry anothei*, and Edith would per¬ 
haps do the same, and,”,he added hurriedly, —os your own mother 

did of a broken heart! ” • • * 

** General,” said the yqung man in a low voice, drawing his guard¬ 
ian closer to him, ** it is true then that you loved my poor mother, 
and for her sake took care of me ? and do you think that if Katherihe, 
your niece, cares still for me, that I will not do my duty by her ? Oh 
no, my dear, dear General, I have many faults, but wont of love and 
gratitude to you is not amoqg them,—and those alone, even had she 
nothing of her own to make me love her, would make me a kind and 
indulgent husband to her, if she still cares for me.” • ^ 

** Grahame,” said General Grey, after a long pause, you think 
you have more power over yourself than it is possible to have. No, 
my dear boy, — it would be better for poor Katherine’s heart to breidc 
at once even, than for her to drag on a weary life with one who loves 
her not. She would be jniserable, feeling her love not returned, — you 
would b^ so too, feeling it was not your power to return it»and 
Edith, how would she feel at being forsaken ? If you trust me, I 
will speak first to Katherine, and let you know. God bless you, my 
dear boy!” • 
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ENGLISH pTYMGgLrOGY. 

( ContinMedfrom p, 496 .) 

The authorities in English etymology not only colle<^ a number of 
similar words, but often answer the question, which is, indeed, fjie 
chief reason of consulting their dictionaries, —-’What is the primary 

• ideffannexed to the word under examination? and, to the unskilled 
in the science, they, no doubt, appear to perform both tasks in a 
masterly manner. As might be expected from what has already 
been observed of them, they scarcely ever ag^e wifh each other, 
either in the derivatidn of the term, or in their opinion of its pri¬ 
mitive sense. A few examples will exhibit the insufficiency of their 
researches, and, at the same time/ fui^ishi an idea of the neglected 
mines* of wealth, whicli arc contained in our common or colloquial 
form of speech. We take up Dr. Webster, because he has the priority 
of date; and since it matters not where we commence, we open the 
book at random. Our eye falls upon “ Meat.** It is a very proper 

' word to be considered with care; for, connected with one of the first 
and most urgent wants of man, we may expect to find it elucidated 
as a word deserves, which is e^ensivcly employed, in some form or 
other, throughout the whole cycle of I'elated languages. It belongs 
to one of those important classes which Professor JUket specifies in 
illustration of his observation, that similarity of speech is evidence 
of an intimate connection between two people.** If the resemblance 

* consis^in words, which denote parts,of the body, the first relations 
of society, the first wants, regulations, ai^, generally, elements of 
life, it argues, he says, a connection of race. If the resemblance be 
found in words referring to art, science, religion, and the objects of 
instructed life, we are led to infer a less intimate connection. Of one 
of these kinds of words is meat, which Dr. Webster defines to be 
**food in general, any thing eaten by m^n or beast;** and his^etyma, 
of which, however, he mt^es no hse, noV evmi of the suggestion 
^ffoii^ed by the Hindustani tnds, mipport him in stating it to be aii 
abstract term, the appellation of a genus, and, in that re8q>ect, re¬ 
semblingyboef. Dr. Richardson says, that meat **i8 usually applied 
to the^esh of animals — animal food ;V and then gives the following 
deducSon: 

Goth, mats; A. S. met, mete, m^te ; whatever is eaten ; 
the past part, of the Goth, verb mat^jan ; A. S. met-ian, edere, to eat. 
(Tooke.)” 

The errors^ which Mr. Richardson has adopted from the ^'Diversions 
of Parley,** are so great as to generate a suspicion, that both master 
and scholar ai^ not well ve^se^d in either'Saxon or Gothic. Mete, 
•of whichcmtffe is merely dialectic, is an oblique case of met, cor¬ 
responding with the Gothic maf-s, the a being a syllable of formation. 
The past part.«of,matjan is not the substantive mats, but matids, and 
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matidhs. Hence it would seem tliat neither was aware of the ex* 
iatence of a large class of verbs in both languages, formed from 
nouns, agreeably to a prineiple impressed upon them by the Sanscrit, 
accor^ng to which they receive, the Sax. an t or iff, and the Gh}th. a 
j=T, in the place of the ftoth. syllable of formation. For want of 
this knowledge, ossentialfto an etymologist, Horne Tooke am} hia 
followers are perpetually a cart with the horse at its tail. 
givQ9^mai~jan, as regularly as salt gives sali-jan, to salt; kruk, a 
croaking or crowing, krmjan, to croak; and A. S. man, a man, 
mannian, to man or gorrispn. , 

*Tlfb signiheation of the word meat, therefore, rests not upon mdt- 
jan or meiian, but upon mats, met. In other words, we ar^left 
where we started. It is true that edero ** is rendered by ma^an in 
the Gothic gospel, instead of itan, to eat, the cognate of edere ; but 
it must be considered, that Ulphilas was not translating for etymo¬ 
logists, and used syuonymes like other people.« 

To prove the case with which this sort of etymology may be con¬ 
ducted, we will show how seadily Horne Tooke and his disciples 
might have found a verb* to suit their purpose, provided only that 
they possessed the requisite knowledge; and without it, they had 
no business with northern philology. In Icelandic there are two 
words for meat, mata and matr; but as the latter is only the Gothic 
mats, a contraction of mat-xis, the ur of matr being the constant re¬ 
presentative of at the end of a noun, it remains yet unexplained. 
But mata may be derived from meita to cut, and so be held to mean 
that which is cut up, namely, for food; matsveinn, literally a meat- 
swain or boy, is a cook, one that cuts up food, which then becomes 
meat; matadr and matadhr, is a cutter up, a dissector, and is th^ 
epithet of a famous sword in a Nor^ poem of great antiquity: 

(Word for word.) 

“ Taktu at eggiuna; Touch but the edges; 

Eitur ei* i baduro; Poison is on both; 

Sa er mans matadhr ; It is of man a cutter up ; 

Miklu verri.” Very cruel. 

This^ast word corresponds with the Spanish matador, a murderer, 
fi'om maiar, to kill; );rheqce Slso matado, slain, matadero, a slaughter^ 
bouse. Did tUe Goths or the Haora import this word into Smny 
for, as well a$ ad meita, it is referiiblo to the Sanscrit mid, to till ? 
Thus would meat appear to be that which is slaughtered and cut up 
for food. , 

Trivial and nonsensical as this may appear, it is superior to much 
that appears in our two authoritieB for ^glish etymology. Halo, 
however,* in one Icelaifdic declension is the same word as mair in 
another; and as that matr is the Gothic mats, A. S. met, it has con¬ 
sequently no connection with meita, to cut, or Sp. matar, to kill. 
Dr. Pott clasps the Groth. matjan under the ^nscrit root to eat; 
but Ave must content ourselves with something less remot& and 
possibly mqm,satisfactory. In Sansdti^ medaskrit is desltl whence, 
seporati;^ tM termination, krit, made, Are have medas^ explained in 
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Amera Cosha to be the serum of flesh, or the marrow.of bones.* 
The root is madi, to be unctuous or greasy, which may, perhaps, consist 
of two other roots, comprehending ad. Now medoB is applicable not 
only to the marrow of bones, but to the adipose secretion, which 
spreads among the muscular fibres, and ^Aich is considered to per¬ 
form the same functions to the Iflesh, thav the* marrow performs to 
the bones. In Hindu physiology, its proper seat is said to be the 
abdomen. In transition, medas has been applied, from denoting a 
large portion of the animal, namely the covering of tl^p abdomen, to 
the whole of the flesh, and from performing important functions ^to 
tKe flesh and bones, to denote animal oi^anisation in general. *With 
, resp^t to ma^an, ntetian, to cat, their form implies immediate origin 
in a noun, and therefore, if at ^ connected with adf it is through 
the medium of their own nominal root. Whether the Lat. madeoy 
in the sense to be or be made moist, be referrible to madi, to be 
greasy, it is not necessary here to inquire; but the Goth, and Lat. 
participles must be noticed as forme4 in the same manner, madid-us, 
maHd^s. f * 

Dr. Webster cites the Dsin.Jiesk, swine-nesh, as the parent of the 
English Jiesh, although it is actually iu A. S.^(bsc. With this he is 
contented; but Dr. Richardson perceives that /lesA requires ex¬ 
planation. After inserting Skinner’s supposition, that our word is 
' derived from the verb^ea or fiat/, because flesh is not placed upon 
the table, unless the skin is flared or stripped oif; ” he proceeds with 
erring guides and false lights: — 

“A. ^,flcssc; Dutch vleesch; Govm, fleisch. In A. S. also are 
found various derivatives—as flmclic^ fleshly; flaesc-met, flesh-meat, 
&c. In Goth, and in A. S. lie arc earn, corpus^ cadaver, Hickes 
and Lye think that liCy according to its earliest usage, denoted corpus 
‘ inanimatum. Junius says, ** leik, earn, item corpus, ac denique etiam 
cadaver^ Wachter declares the word to bo difficult and abstruse, 
an^ that the cause of the difficulty is tfl be found in the many 
‘ changes which it underwent before it received its present form. 
First, be adds, it was (Belgis) lyf, substantia viva, from leeven, 
vivere, to live; secondly, /tcA, leich ^ermanis), corpus animatum; 
thirdly (Gothis), leik s fourtl^, A. S. lie, agreeing with the Goth. 
leik, and which afterwards, with the .^lic digamma prefixed, was 
-^jvritten fleec, and with the sibillant s inserted, flcesc.^ He concludes 
that lyf, caro viva, subsequently applied to caro iportua, was the 
o^inal of the German fleisch. After all (says Dr. l^char^n), the 
difficulty ren^gins undetennined.” ^ 

AU ^ia is very ingenious,^ and ends with the manufacture of one 
word,rui order to explain two others, which subsequently con¬ 
founded together. Wachter*s supposition ar^es forgetfulness of the 
Goth. Ub-atns, life; lib-aTi, to live, from a conjeotui^ Goth. leiba, 
laf, Ubans^** considered as equivalent to Xcis-m, Engl, leave. A re- 

• * , . , 

c 

-* Am. Co.'145. 15. r 

• t Madhpama, the waist; in Sanskrit the abdomen is named ciMri, or VMUtif not 
nniikely from to wrap round, whence Sanskr. eosto ctolhe^ Lat, vtstis, Goth. 
wasija, Eng. eerf^waistooat 
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viewer of 9bpp*s "Vocalismus” infers, ** that the primitive idea-(of 
life) poBsibi)r is adhesion, consistency: and the active sense of leaving 
(linqno) or deserting majr he secondary, as indicating the idea of 
allowing the thing to adhere or remain in its existing place. The 
English word*/cane, Scofth laive, (^ivov, reliqnise), the English l^e, 
and the Grerm. Igibf Ore different dmvatives from this verb.* 

It is not easy to acknowledge this hypothetical connection between 
laibA and libaim (not ^*libam”). The Goths themselves have 
marked a di^erence by a different orthography and pronunciation, 
ilaving no short o to represent the Sanskrit u (short), at was 
employed ; so for un-us, they had atna, one; and ibr /op, to cut off, 
they had probably laiban, to leave, as a verb to correspond w^theii^ 
laiba, that which is left Again, in Sanskrit, lep, to move, is our 
leap ; the Anglo-Saxons having merely aspirated the initial hleapan^ 
we have rejected it, and in so doing have returned to the original. 
But the terminal p becomes 6*in Goth, and/an A. S.; and thus from 
Up comes lyf^ lifei Of life then the essential idea is motion; thus 
the ** quick and the dca^’* the moving and the inert, or rather the 
decayed (Sanskrit di, to die, decay): for qqick is the A. S: cwice, 
alive ; in old Norm, huika, life. The people ofTiOncashire retain this 
word in an archaic form, which, agreeing in all respects with the 
Sanskrit wiehh, to move, to shine. ** I’m fain to see you wliick and 
hearty,” ** the dog seemed' as if it would ha* swallot me whick,*^ 
are sentences in their dialect.” This Sanskrit wiehh equally agrees 
with the Latin viv^ere, viv-tts, and vita; though Professoi; Pott 
refers viv to the Sanskrit root jiv, to live. In wick of a cahdle, the 
capacity of supporting ffamc seems to be the essential idea, and we 
say that it expires, and also that it dies, with more propriety than 
we are commonly aware. With respect to Professor Pott’s classifica- 
tion of vivere under Jiv, to liv^ it is to ho remarked that the Sanskrit 
J like ch has a tendency to pass rather into the Latin c or gu than 
into V, of which latter we are unable to cite an instance^ should^thia 
great philologist be mistaken. ^ 

ZeA, lie, body, are, therefore, unconnected with lib-ains, l^, life. 
Whatever may be the idea of conception in the Sanskrit dehah, bod^, 
there>^n exist as little doubt thalf is the same word with leik, he, 
Uiohf as that the«Sai^krTt swaha, heaven, and radha, stars, are 
respectively the A. S. swegl, and rodhor, the firmament; as that 
old Latin dingua became lingua, the tongue or that the Gr. hutpvfta, 
a tear, and Lat. lachrymo, antiently dachruma, are the same word, 
and so identical with Goth, f/agre, A. S. teeher, EngL>lfcir». The inter¬ 
change of the d and / in translation has been noticed by many philo¬ 
logists, and it seems less remarkable, when it takes place between ‘ 
two languages, than ^hen,.as in Latin, it is found in the same. In 
Sanskrit, the interchange between d and and between I and r is 
frequent. The roots li, dt, and ri, to move, give a remarkable in¬ 
stance of ttie facility with which the letters pass from ‘one into the 
other. Deka, the body, in Sanskrit, hu descended into the European 
directs as Uik, lie, Uich, Ou^only relic of it is in jhe name pf 
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Lichfield^ th3 ^eld of dead bodies. It is a derivatiTe of dah^ to 
burn. 

Flesh is so certainlj neither Uc^ the dead body, nor that it is 
absolutely strange that a sensible man should labour to compound it 
of the form with imaginary additions in tha manner that Waohter has 
done. We can undeiotand by it» the composition of the body, the 
animal organisation ; and, if the presence of the / cchild bo acoounted 
for, should refer it at once to the Sanskrit/7eft,or/>esA^ organic matter, 


auotl^er term for flesh in its present acceptation. By this patient 
*but necessary inquiry, wo obtain the reverse of the lesson, taught in 
our great dictionaries. The primary idea of meat, in the Teutonian 
languages, is juicy flesh of animals; and that of flesh ds fitness for 
eating; and thus we say “ flesh of apples.** The Anglo-Saxon com¬ 
pound fleshmeat {flmsomef) is, therefore, no pleonasm, but expresses 
distinct ideas. *«. 

The. consideration of the word foody the dbmmercium to which our 
etymologists remit the signification of meat, is not important to that 
of flesh-meat. In addition to their collections of similar words from 


foreign dictionaries, it is sulhcicnt to state, that they are all referrible 
^.o the Sanskrit bhaty to nourish, and with food are, therefore, cognates 
of tlie Latin fot^Wy warmed, nourished. This result is also obtained 
without the Sanskrit, by the mere application of Dr. Grimm*s canon: 
the Goth, nssx Lat., and the long o of the participle corresponding 
with the Goth, ybd-etns, A. S.^d-o, EngLybod The original or 
radical a (pronounced like the Italian u) in bhat, has manifestly in¬ 
fluenced the formation of the Swedish and Danish terms, as well os 
of the barbarous Lat. feodum and feudumy denoting land held by 
military service in lieu of rations-L the ^^epuhs et convictus — 
pro stipendio, ** mentioned by Tacitus as tl^ pay of the Germanic 
-EoldJery.* 

It is not to be denied, that much of what has been advanced in 
establishing the descent and relationship of the preceding words, 
would be misplaced in a dictionary intended for gener^ an^ con¬ 
venient reference; but similar researches teust be made, and ^ilar 
«egflectioDs pass tlirough the mind of the investigator, before he can 
feel himself inspired with a justifiable confidence. We Qpen an 
etymological dictionary, in ignorance, to be enlightened; in doubt, to 
be confirmed in the right: we look there for information which we 
do not pewsess, and cannot expect to flntf elsewhere; but wo do not 
«require lists of modern wor^ of like orthography and some re¬ 
semblance in sense. The collection of them* does not cqpstituta 
etymology, although they may occasionally become the tools with 
which the inquirer explores his way to the primary idea of the term 
on which Ids speeulation is engaged. Yet, while easy and - direct 
afltnUies axe rejected from his l^k, he may be permitted to insert 

5 A 


* Ds Morr Gegn. e. 44« The words are, literally, bos^ end krigingi for 
wages. 
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the less obvious, and particularly such as are to be ol^ned only hy 
that process of investigation, which characterises comparative etymo¬ 
logy. For instance, it might enlarge the knowledge of ^e English 
reiser to be told that his own verb break and the Latin freg^i^ are 
radically one and the sama word, or that the syllable trad in the Lat. 
intrvdoy obtrudo, &o.,iCorrfiponds wkh the Old English and provincial 
thrutch, and thaf the present word thrust answers to the participle 
trustet. 

From meal we turn to corn, as a word offering but little difficulty. 
Dr. Webster*has the foUpwing descent—“Welsh, corn; Dutcn, 
foorh; Germ. Korn ; Dan. and Swed. horn, in which, by mistakifig 
the Dutch koren for koom, he has lost a variety, and wholly oq^tted 
the Grotb. haurn, which very properly takes the precedence*in Dr.' 
liichardson’s series, where the Germ, horn, appears a dissyllable, 
korenJ* Thd former says, “Not improbably this word is the Lat. 
granum. Such transpositioDs»are not uncomgion.” Had he stopped 
here, he had done well; but ho proceeds : — “ The word signiiies 
not only the hard seeds of oerti^in plants, but hail, and shot: Lat. 
grando, finish gran, graiif. Johnson quotes an old Bunic rhyme (?)~ 

* Hagul er kaldastur koma * — hail is the coldest grain ** (of grains). 
Dr. ilichardson offers no opinion on the origin of corn, but says, 
“ Martinius thinks from the Lat. granum (“ a gerendo,” Varro) by 
metathesis, *and with this,* says Skinner, fully agree.’ Junius^ 
fortasse a icopim vel Kopiwufxt, satio, saturo.” Bad as is the last sup¬ 
position, it is transcended by Mr. Wise, the learned describer of the 
ancient medals in the Bodleian library. Having established that 
the female head upon most^of the medals of Syracuse represents 
Ceres, sometimes called l^oprj, he derives from it the corn of thq 
English and the koren of the iDu^h. However, it affords a good 
illustration of the process of direct etymology. A Greek word cor¬ 
responding with a Goth, in k, lias the gamma in the same position. 

As corn is so counectSd with grain, neither of the e^mologi^ is 
complete, and we are, therefore, referred to the latter. Under 
in Dr. Webster, we have all the faults that formerly brought j^fymo- 
logy into disrepute. He says, — 

“ f^fCncb, grain, Lat. granum, Span, and Ital. grano, Goth, gran, 
Dan. groan, Irish, gran^ col-n ; Welsh, graun, graen, gronyn, a li^e 
pebble, or gravel stone; Irish, grean. Arm. grwin, which seems 
the English ground; Buss.^ran, grain, and a corner or boundary. 
In Scotch grain is the branch of a tree, a stem or stalk of a plant, 
the branch of a river, the p/ong of a fork. In Sw. gryn is grain, 
grann fine, gren a branch, and graens a boundary; Dan. gran, a 
grain, pine tree; green, a branch, a spring; graendse, a boundary, 
Goth, gran, Dan. ^aan, grain; Germ. Dutch, grens, a 

boundary.” • 

How the Keltic languages stand with respect to the Greek we do 
not know, pnd have not Dr. Pritchard’s work at hand; but the 
English ground is probably connected wiUi xtapior, and most assuredly 
has nothing to do with granum, •The Scottish grain^is equally 
foreign to the class. The Swed. grann and gren pre of another 
family; and the Dan. gran, grain, is not the same w^ped in origin as 
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grany green. All the words with the signification of boondary are 
to be rejected for the same reason. In short, the entire article is 
valueless as an etymological deduction.* Dr. Richardson is far 
superior. There are three kinds of grain^ “ 1. from the Lat. granum; 
2. from the A. S. grenian, to grow; 3. A. geregnaUt to dye, stain, 
or colour.” But we Aill want the meani^ of grc^^um. Professor 
Pott classes it under the Sanskrit yW, to break or bruise, to braj ; to 
grow old; observing that the sensible conception of the root lies in 
a-JimOf qui non bene concoxit; whence probably (he continues) the 
Slav, trnotp, a millstone; Lith. gimos, handmill; Goth, f/uaimt^, id. 
a quern; Slav, a grain; Lat. grano, Goth, kaum, Tlie original 
^sensa Aay also be that of bruising to pieces; as jul is explained equal 
to jur through pishi (pinsere, whence pistrina). A related root in 
ch, gives chima (scissors), churna, dust, chumajy to bruise, to 
break.* * 

It is exceedingly unpleasant to difief from a man who has attained 
a merited eminence. The reasoning,, where it is intelligible, is not 
satisfactory. The conceptive idea.of a handmill, may be a 

turning round, and, if so, the Sanskrit root, ghuniy to turn round, 
furnishes quairn-uSf *quem, and also chum* If granum and com 
be named from roundness, ghurn is equally their root, f It is observ> 
able, that the Sanskrit name of corn, grain, and also rice, is not 
bounded on this rotundity of the thing, but is altogether different, 
dhanya. 

With corn, they both connect acorn, and give to it exactly the 
same derivation, from the A. S. ac or ecc, an oak, and corn. “ Oak- 
com, the corn of the oak,” says Dr. Richardson. Fisher writes oko 
corne: “ They weren wdnt lightly to slaken her hunger at evin with 
akekornes of okes.” •— Chaucer, j^ecius, b. ii. 

* From this quotation it would appear that Chancer did not under¬ 
stand the word to mean corn of oaks, since hq says acorns (t. e, fruits) 
of opks. The following observations on this common fallacy in the 
’'btyniology of the word, are instructive:—It *Ms violent enough, even 
upon Anglo-Saxon principles; but the theory is discredited by the 
existence of the word in other languages, in such a form as to throw 
the utmost doubt on the identity of die alleged compound with its 
component parts. Thus, in Icelandic, akam. is ^he word ensuring 
but the Icelandic aharn cannot with any propriety be 
derived from its supposed elements, of which the forms in that 
language are eik, quercus, and korn, granum* llie Gothic ahran, 
glans, fructus, is most probably the original, and is most certainly 
derived from akrs, ager. It thus means literally the produce of the 
ear^ and has only become applicable to the fruit of the oak, as being 
a distinguished article of diet in that stage of society * 

wild in woods the noble savage ran."^ 

/ » • » 

* EtrinokM|ieehe Foreehun^en, I. S37, 2S8. • ’ 

t If rotumutj |>e the prevailing or forming idea, we must rder to” the same root 
Kpw-tor, erandym. Old Nwm. Atani«r,«Germ. Hirn; and, should this be the case, 
cornu, haurn, /roth. and horn in A. S., Old Norm, and Germ, and English, whence 
corner, and perhapa cohnd, a word taken from the Spanish diminutive eorenetto. 

f Bla^w. 1844 P> S05. 

• • , 


(7h be eoHlinued *) 
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Three historical novels have been recently published; two within 
the last few *weeks, and the other a short time before them. We 
Speah of thepi together, as* all treat df the same subject, and fix the 
same period for the description of their scenes; namely, the time of 
** The Great Rebellion.*' We shall first speak of the one whoee»abthor*' 
appears for the first time as a writer of historical romance; and we 
shall then inlpoduce our readers to the other two, premising that one 
is from the pen of an old favouyte, whose name is at once its own letter 
of recommendation; and the other from a lady with whose name we 
were previously unacquainted ljut whose work bears a singular re¬ 
semblance, in respect to^some of' its incidents, to that on thq same 
8 ubject.by*Mr. James. « 

To begin then with the first: 

Dunster Castle; an Historical Romance of Jthe Great Rebellion. 
By J. T. Hewlett, M. A., late of Worcester College, Oxford. Iif 
three volumes. London : Henry Colburn, publisher. 

To criticise an historical novel is always an ungracious task, for 
such a book never can bo what it professes to be. If it adheres 
rigidly to historical facts, it is in danger of being os dull as an old. 
gazette; and if it embellishes thejn by fiction, it is no longer his* 
torical — it is a glass that distorts, not reflects, the images which ifr 
pretends to convey. * 

In the present case, bowever, wo are relieved from some of tliis 
difficulty, as the author in his title-page informs the reader that 
volumes which he is about to peruse oi’e in fact volumes of roiki^ce: 
under which circumstances, the writer may claim the privilege of 
rejecting such relations as might interfere with the plot of his nar¬ 
rative^ and of embellishin^and heightening his description of actual 
events according to hi8*fancy, and as the interest of Ids story might^ 
require. * 

The present work, however, has higher claims to the a^unctive 
title of historical, than its substantive name would lead us to ex¬ 
pect. If it does not describe the events with the accuracy and im¬ 
partiality which is the office of history, it portrays in vivid colours * 
the feelings of the thnes of which it treats; and;.this information, 
although conveyed by the agency of a romance^^jypVnot less valuable 
and instructive than a knowledge of the events themselves. It 
becomes a history of mind, instead of matter; and, viewed in that light, 
it may take'its place by the side of history herself, as a handmaid and 

an illustrator. ^ ^ , 

Among other objects of the author in the present woik, is that of 
contrasting the hearty and joyous spirit of old Eng^sp pastime with 
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the rigid and sour restrictions on mirthi attempted by the growing 
Puritanism of the time; and the author t|ike^ occasion to touch on 
this point in the commencement of his 6rst volume. We shall extract 
passages, as explanatory of our meaning, and as specimens of the 
author’s style. We nmst premise that the of his tale has taken 
measures for secretly attending a revel,on thd firsf of ])^y, at Culbome, 
after all such profane and wicked pastimes had been ** forbidden by 
act of parliament.” The following is a description of a Kay-day 
reve^ as it took place on the coast of Somersetshire, 4wQ hundred 
yejprs ago: — • * , • 


l^ere he found the mpsies preparing for the amusement of their ex* 
^pectea bustouiers, by making circular holes in the ground, and driving their 
stidees into the centre of them. The minstrels had formed a sort of tempo¬ 
rary theatre under a large oak, by suspending coloured canvass hangings 
from the lower branches, having token care to secure a smooth surface 
within a few yards of thefb, whereon the and losses, who were so dis¬ 
posed, might figure in the mazv dance to ^he sound of their music. Beyond 
them again were the morris-(lancers, seated remnd a pannier, which con¬ 
tained me handkerchiefs, sticks, and the fool’s baton ana bladder, and other 
auxiliaries oi' their simple art. The wrestlers were, as Master J^enkins hod 
said, in a tent by themselves, arranging the sports of the day, in which they 
were to take a prominent part. 

“ Julian looked in upon them as he passed by, but was bidden by Master 
^Alloway to * look ailor his own concerns, and not to trouble himself with 
whnt did not belong to him.’ At any other time the butcher would have 
been greeted on the licad with a blow of the stout ashen beating-pole, 
which the seeming forester carried in his hand, in return fbr his inso¬ 
lence ; but he was suifered to go unpunished for reasons which may be cosily 
diving. 

** Julian turned away towards th^ platform, whioh was a sort of turf 
;nound, raised about three feet above the level ground, in order that all the 
^ectators might sec the wrestling and the<)ack-8word playing to advantage. 
In the centre of the green was erected the Maycpole, or tiul, smooth, po¬ 
lished wood, tapering away to a fine point, to which was suspended by gay- 
ribbons a liugc leg of mutton ; he who could reach it and take it 
down was to have it for his pains. At its foot were placed some half dozen 
sackA in which a race was to be run round the green, and a large hand-bell 
for we sport called jingling. 

** Without the green, and under the shadoi# of a large tree, was a^small 
Jg]de, converted into a stage, on which Dr. Graveboys^ad taken his suition, 
rcMy <0 sell his nostrums when his easily deluded customers should arrive; 
and by his side stood Master Jtinsen, tmmjiet in hand, with the box of 
medicines suspended in front of him by a broad strap which passed over his 
shoolders.” « 


« • • • * « * 0 

• 

To this proposition, AUoway, after holding out a long time, at lost con- 
sentedL He left the tent, with uis pipe in his mouth and his black jack of 
ale in hw hfunh ithd wiis followed by the others to the platfbrm, where the 
single-stick pliyOrs had already taken their station, to commence the sports 
ofuie^day. ^ « 

** Master RiohOrd Lueke^ who resided over the pl^, called tha combat¬ 
ants by name, be^nning with the wSs skilful, who auiekly drew blood firom 
c^h other's hroe^ amid the shouts of the bystanders, ond gave place to 
others more skiljml in the use of the basket-stick. 

After an hour’h play, which was pronounced most excellent by the best 
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judg|^, the i^tform wea left In possession of sn old man, who had had one 
of his e^es knocked out, in a severe struggle which he ccmtinued after he 
had removed the eje, and found that'^ there was no blood' 

This man was the champion of the country round, and no one cared to 
onpose him, so that he was putting on his upper coat, prraaring to leave the 
platform and cloinHhe prizei when Master Kichard Lu^es bade him wait 
while he summonpd thh coidpany three times, to s^ if none could be found 
to try another bout with him. 

¥o the first summons, uttered in a clear loud voice, no one re* 
sponded. 

> It is of ho use,' said one of the beaten players wiping the blood 4*om 
Wb forehead; ‘his w'eapon nies quicker*than tne eye,can follow it, and 
before you can stop It — crack! your eyes fiash lightning, and your crown 
is broken.” «* < 


“ * You may as well strike at a Will-o*the-wisp/ sud another. * He was 
here before you, and when the blow descends, hey presto! he is there behind 
you; the devi! aids him, 1 think.' 

** ^ Devil me no devU,' said Giles Tudball; ‘ if lidid not despise the child¬ 
ish play, 1 would try a bout with him myself for the honour of Minyead. 
Can no one be found to risk a ci^a^ed crown ?' 

" A dead silence followed; and thl:* old man chuckled and looked, round 
triumphant^. « 

“ Tlic summons was uttered for the second time, but produced nothing 
but a low murmur from the spectators. 

“' For the third and la.st time,' said Richard Luckes, ' I pronounce the 
stime in possession of old Master Castle, the sheep-drover of Berkshire,* 
and tlie prize to be his, if no one will come forward for the honour of 
Somerset.' 


* Stand aside there,' called out Will Bowering. * Moke way, make way,' 
shouted the crowd, closing together instead of fiuling back, that they might 
get a sight of the individual who was rash enough to try conclusions with 
we veteran. Aided by Giles Tudball and some dozen more, two young 
men, the one dressed as a forest-kceftcr and the other os a sailor, forced 
their way through the crowd to t^P side of the turf-stage. The fomer took* 
his station at the side, and the latter sprang lightly upon the platform, and 
took a basket-stick from kfaster Richard Luckes. ^ 

' It is the student of Dunstcr,' shouted those who knew Hqgfi de ^ 
Mohun. 


“ ^ Ay, and if Master Farson Snelliug have driven learning Into hU head, 
the Berkshire shcep-drover will not be long in making a hole whence it may 
ooze oat again with his hot bl(K)d,* siud Master Alloway. 

“ ‘ And all the better foayou, butcher,' said one of we wrestl^i "^he will 
be the better qualified to try a fall with you, when his strengwis ^littld'^ 
mluced.* 

“ * In the name of Heaven,' said the fair hostess, Mistress Luckes, ' the 
young wildgooso Is not going to risk his handsome head in a stru^Ie with a 
man who has cracked os many human crowns as he has paid crowns of silver 
fbr Porlock sheep I * 

* That will he,' rcpliwl Master Jenkins: ' he hath but little regard for 
life or liihb when honour Is at stake.* 


' Then I will e'en seek Master Graveboye, and bid him spread a plaister, 
while I prepare my scissom to cut off some of thosh flowing loc)^ ftom 
which he has^withdrawn his woollen cap to make his fate the surer,* said 
Mrs. Luckes. . 

As she said, Hugirde Mohun, after SeAotihg a weapon, and shaking the 
hand of his adversary to pme that no malioe exist^ between them, threw 
off his cap according to the rules, of ^e game. His long yak bur,.which 
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shout rent th^ air, when the fact was mode known^ and, amidst 
Ties of * Somerset for ever 2 * Hmrh was declared the victor. T)ie 


hod been partially confined by it, fell down over hia eara^and neurly rested 
on his shoulders. ^ * 

** * Keep a ready hand, a quick eye, and an motive foot, Hpgh, or the old 
man will oe too much for you,* sud Giles Tudball. 

Hugh smiled <md took his ground. Hia right fbot was slighUy advanced, 
and his stick held in such a manner as to be reo^y to protect his head, or to 
assail hia adversary. ^ * k • 

^ A long pause took place, amidst a breathless silence; *both stood on the 
defensive and seemed unwilling to give the first blow: at length Hugh 
dropped ^ stick a little, and, quick as lightning, the old man< seeing what 
he thoimht an opening, struck at his bead. Hugh sprung back, the turf 
receivea the blow, and, before the*old man codld recover his gu^, Uugb^ 
instead of striking &t. George, as the blow at the head is term^ cave point 
^ as if kia stick hod been a rapier. The old man stM^red, and mil on his 
back. Master Richard stooped over him, and found^at his scalp hod been 
abraded for about three inches, and that the blood was running from' the 
wound in a decided stream. 

“ A loud 

reiterated cries of * Someivet for ever 2 * Hugh 
tliree chal2cnge8 were again given out, bh| no one replied to them. ^ The 
prize, a new hat of the sort worn by countrymen, was given to the victor, 
who insisted on Master Castle wearing it for his sake, and to hklc the ugly 
wound on his hitherto invincible head. 

** The old man accepted the hat, saying that he had been fairly beaten, but 
by a trick that hr. luul never seen practised before. 

t, ** ‘ Thanks to my fencing-master,* said Hugh, as he jumped from the stage, 
' X have achieved a very easy victory.' ” 

** Next followed a race after a huge pig, with a very short and well-soaped 
tail. This afforded most excellent sport, as the animal, being used to his 
native woods, in which he gained his autumnal and winter livelihood, was 
very active, and led his pursuers a dance that they did not forget for many 
a day. Ailer being chased for nearly an hour, he fiurly gave them the slip, 
•and th^ returned to the green with torn clothe and wounded limbs, to be 
laughed at by their friends. 

' “ Then came on the jingling-match, which is thbs played. Six men toss up 
bjKhifih of them shall hrst bear the 1^11; he upon whom the lot falls strips 
to the waist, and fastens the bell to bis loins by means of a strap or hand¬ 
kerchief 

The'others are blindfolded, and placed at a certain distance, in a circle, 
from the jingler.' As soon os ho moves, the \}ell rings, and all rush iQrward 
and try .topatch him. His business is to elude th^, Vifaich he does by every 
* means in*his ]>owcr; and, if be can avoid bejng caught for ten minutes, he 
has tlfe prize; if not, the man who takes him becomes the jingler in turn, 
and so on, until one succeeds in baffing his pursuers for the required space 
of timer The fun consists & blunders which the blinded mak^ in running 
against and catching one another instead of Hbe bell-man; and in tumbling 
over obstacles which he throws in their way. The more they ore baffled, the 
more the people laugh and enjoy the sport. , 

“ When this was ended, the running in sacks commenced; and when the 
victor had received his reward, a space of an hour woe allowed to those 
of the wrestlers who had joined in other spprts to reoover their wind, 
mviously to entering the ring to decide the Most important part of the 
uwr’s spon.'* 

•, •• . 

' The sports arc interrupted ^by a party pf persons, under the au¬ 
thority of the Parliaipent, wbo^are thus described: — 
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^ “ The crow^ who were gaaing on in dee^ silence aroimd the wrestlers' 
ring, and anxiously waUing for the players to commence the last good* 
naturedly conceded trial or jkiil and strength, were suddenly roused by a 
stentorip voice, calling to them, in the name of the Parliament of England, 
to abstain from forbidden sports and pastimes. 

They turned to look at i|j)ie speaker, and saw a tall gaunt figure dressed 
in a sort of l^f militai^ suj^ of shabby leather. He wore a rusty breast¬ 
plate over his chdist, and an iron cap, fastened under his chin by a leathern 
thong,»uTOn his head. In his right hand he carried a long pike tipped with 
steel, and in his left he held what seemed to be a parchment writing. By 
his side walkedsa thin, weazen-faced man, clad in a suit of dai'k brown, with 
tushoi;^ cloak of a sod colour*on hia shouhlers, and a high-peaked felt hat, 
with an enormous breadth of briiu, upon his head, llis nair was closely 
cropped, and made his ears appear of an unnatural size; upon his was* 
n broad falling collar, and upon his shrivelled a pair of lozge, loose, calf¬ 
skin boots; Ins right hand was supported by a strong, crutch-headed stick; 
and under his left arm he carried u loi’ge ulack-bound bible, whose covers 
were kept tooether with a pair of enormous silver dasps. 

“ Behind ^ia pair of strange-looking figures followed six men, dressed 
and armed like their gaunt leader, dnd casting sour and morose glances upon 
the assembled revellers." • • 


Master Pym appears on the scene: — 

Master Bym, stationing himself as nearly as he could in the middle of 
the green, close to the raised platform, drew from his pocket a piece of* 

S archment, bearing a twin-like resemblance to the skin carried by the bailiff, 
^ogcr Friver, which AUoway had torn into shreds. He opened it delibe¬ 
rately, and, as he held it closely to his eyes, which some sixty years' use had 
rendered somewhat weak, the better to read its contents, the said bailiff, 
dripping with wet and exhausted by the ill-usagc he had met with, laid his 
hand upon his knee, and begged him to seize the transgressors of the law 
before they could make their escape. * 

*p^ot so, good bailiff; I will not follow their example, but will proceed * 
legally. I was bred to the bar, aim require not to be taught my duty. Did 
I iiot impeacli Bucking}iam*and Mainwaring, and conduct and bring to a 
happy issue the trial of the Lord Strafford ? and liavc I not successiully 
resisted the illegal attempt of Charles Stuart to arrest me nnd fouK other 
members of the Parliament within the House of Commons? B^k, good 
Master Friver, and let me not, I pray thee,' said John Pym, in a voice draw- 
Hngly b]ow, but firm. • 

Mfliter John Pym^althQugh he had from the commencement of his pav- 
liamentary career universally opposed the royalists, and taken an activ^p^ 
wiUi Mr. Hampden and those who resisted the payment of the ship-tax, was 
gentlemanly in his demeanour, and mild in his manners and language, until 
he had rendered himself so obnoxious to the king, that he came into the 
house, shortly after the assassindtion of Buckingham, to seize him and four 
other members. Pym escaped the danger, and absented himself from the 
house for awhile. When he returned, a change wm obseiwed in him; htf 
was morevevere in his looks, and his language was violent: he took the lead 
of. his party, and when the impeachment of the Lord Strafford was deter¬ 
mined upon, he untiringly persevered in his attempts to secure his condem¬ 
nation and execution. He was also the bitterest enemy of the cstoblished 
church, and lost no opportunity of assailhm Ac bishops, and the deans and 
chapters; and of cnco^aging those whos trader Ac pretence of their bcing^ 
remnants of papistry, sought to remove Ac communion tables aifd the raUs 
which surrounded them from the eastern' ends of Ae churches. Nothi^,* iti 
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fkct} was propos^ to injure the church in which £e was not a pronunent 
actor. Of all t^ enemies whom Archbishop Laud Imd, none was more per* 
aeveringly bitter than John Fym, although they'were contemporaries at 
Oxfind; Laud being a meinbei* and president of St, John’s College, and 
Fym u student of Broadgates Hall, now Pembroke College, 

** As a country gentleman, Pym was much l^loved: he was a kind hus¬ 
band, on afiectionate father, and a cdosiderate Ifindlord to his tenantry. As 
a neighbour, his company was sought after and appreciated by those OTen 
who differed from him in politics, until after the execution of Strafford, 
when he suddenly found himself shunned by oU who had preTioasly courted 
his society. • . 

He grew 11101*086 and peevish; seldom a|S^ared in Somershtshii^f^ ax^ 
u^o the leadership of his mrty in the Commons an excuse for aba^tu^ 
. lums€lC>from his family. His moroseness increased, too, - greatly an^ ^ 
intercourse with the Scottish Covenanters, who were referred to him as 
the most powerful person upon whom they could rely to advocate their 
claims.” • 


A Parliamentary visit;— 

r " * ' 

“ * Whether Master Pym coraeth htire us a friend or a foe, I know not;' 
though, judging from Jhe number of well-armed followers, wherewith he 
visiteth my poor house of Ashley-Combe, I may be excused from having xny 
suspicions ^ he is welcome as a neighbour,’ said Master Bachell, addressing 
Pym. 

• “ Pym raised his hat and bowed. 

* Would it please you to alight, and partake of sucli refreshment as my ' 
liouse affords ?’ 

* Such in part is iny intention,’for we have ridden far and fast,’ said 
Pym. 

* It is done in a truly neighbourly way, to call os you pass, and bring 
some few score of followers witli you, to test the contents of our larder and ^ 
onr cellar. 1 hope there be viands enough to supply all with what they 
may need; at all events, they shall be welcome to what they can find,’ said 
Master Bachell, with u smile, which was not responded to by any one of the 
coi^any, all of whom wore a morose look on thmr faces, aiid sat like statues 

theii* horses. 

** *^astcr Bachell, when I said that it was my intention to alight, and to. 
take somewhat to refresh me, I meant not to imply that yoiu* hospitality was 
to be taxed for that purpose. We have wherewith to refresh ourselves, as 
our sumpter-horses will seedily arrive. You will consider yourself my 
prisoner, and on your parole—if so it please yqp: ifinot, I am herwln suf- 
force to take and maintain possession. Choose you which you please, 
imprisonment in your own house, or partial freedom upon such terms as I 
shul dictate,’ said Pym. 


** * 1 i^y you come within, where we may talk this matter over,’ sud 
Master Bachell. * 1 will not, however, t&e you by surprise, but- inform 
you that I have some friends within my hall, to the number of half a score. 
l>o you therefore select from your bond so many as shall equal tlmn iA' 
number, ond.be <leemcd by you a sufficient escort/^ * 

** * I will do so,' said Pym, as he bade half a score men dismount and ac¬ 
company him within. The rest remained on hox^bnek, drawn up. in front 
of the mansion. 

** * 1 will show you the way,’ scud Master Bachell. 

“ * I need not your showing,*sir,’ said Pym; ^I am no stranger to this 
‘locali^.* • 

I crave ^our pardon—I' ought to hare remembered, that John Pym 
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and mjttelf once Diet as fiientb; and that, eince he hath turned out a dis- 
lojal ^rson, he hath onqp visited this our house, and partaken of its poor 
refitments.’ • 

** * It is rvell remembeied, Master Bachell. The occasion of our last visit, 
as I shall shorUv explain, has led to this our present meeting. Open me 
those doors,’ said Fyin, pointing -with his sheathed rapier to the doors that 
led into the hall. , ' s ^ 

“ * Th^ aro already open—enter, air, I entreat you,’ said Bachell, bowing 
lowly, Ih mockery, as he Hung the door aside. 

“ ‘ I am glad to see that two more are in our presence, whom it much 
concemeth me to meet,’ siud^ym. * If our eyes deceive us not, yonder 
stand yOur son Julian, and Master Luttrell *of Dunster.’ • * 

‘ Kiiiff Pym with a vengeance! he useth the ohi* most majestically,* 
whispered Julian to Master Luttrell. » * 

“ * Silence, and let us*aeo whither all this tends,’ replied Master Luttrdl. 

* Would it please you and your followers to partake of our humble 
fare ? it is sound Bordeaux, and will not odd to the sourness of those gen¬ 
tlemen’s looks,’ said Bachell, with nmek deference. • ' 

^ I have said before that we have provisions of our own,' answered Pym. 
‘But now to business. We arrest you, Master Thomas Luttrell—you, 
Master Bachell, and your soA Julian,^'together with another, whom we see 
not here at present, in the name of the Parliament, for unlawful deeds done 
at Culbome revels. As we said but now, before we entered this house, we 
will give you freedom on youi* parole, if you will pledge your honour to 
abide by it.* 

“ ‘ Master Pym,’ said the elder Bachell, ‘ I told your before, on the oc¬ 
casion to whicn you have alluded, that neither Master Luttrdl nor I had 
anything whatever to do with those rcvel^; and what I said then I now 
repeat, that if you can produce any warrant, bearing the King’s signature, 
for my apprehension, I will submit myself your prisoner without a miuinur.* 

“ ‘ And I,’ said Master Luttrell. 

“ ‘ And I, too,’ said the younger Bachell, ‘ but not till then.* 

“ ‘ Gentlemen,’ said Pym, ‘ listen to nte.’ 

“ * Speak, then, as to yonr cquRl%: do not king it over us with your teea 
nnd curs, and we will listen,’ said Julian. 

“ ‘ Gentlemen, listen to me,* continued Pym, not heeding the interr^- 
tion. ‘ I am here with such a force, and so well disposed, mat you ue a^ 
my mercy. It is not my intention to do you any wrong. 1 am hero 4i|kke 
prisoners the parties to whom I have already alluded, and promise them, in 
the name of the Parliament, an impartial hearing, without any personal 
restraint, if they submit.’ • 

“ ‘ Ami what if we d# noW” inquired Bachdl. 

“ ‘ Then it will bo my painful duty to resort to measures I would wiH* 
ingly not adopt,’ said Pym. ‘Though you dwell so far from the Busy 
world, you cannot but know, gentlemen, that Charles Stuart’s support of 
episcopacy in this land, and his attempt to impose a ritual and certaiu form 
of worship upon the land of his fathers, have already brought him into such 
contempt, that he retains but the name of a king, and that all real power is^ 
vested in the Parliament* who, for the good of the nation, have tiusen the 
govcrnmeift into their hands.* 

“ * We know,’ said Julian, * that a set of canting knaves have-’ 

Silence, Julian; let uashear all that Mhstcr Pym hath to advance 
lieforc we repl^ to him,’ said his father. 

“ ‘ Armed with the authority of tliat Parliament, of which, as you know, 
r am an humble member, as the representAtl^e of Tavistock, I am here, as 1 
said before, to claim my prisoners.’ i T, i . 

“ ^ Can you produce your warrants, supposing that we should fee^n^ 
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dined to yield ourselves to the usurped powers of a disloyal House of Com* 
mons P' said Master BachelU . 

« Thou knowest that they have been destroyed, said F^m. 

“ * By whom ?* asked Master Lutirell. 

“ * Would that I knew I * said Pym. 

** * Have they been duly served, or how ?' said the elder Bacheil« 

^ Master Bachell, Master Baclietl,' said Pyni) ‘ this isjvorse than trifling. 
The consequences will be heavy. VVherc are Roger ^iver and Master 
Brown P Where hast thou them concealed ?* • 

“ ‘ I pledge you mine honour, as a gentleman, that I have seen neither of 
them since the day on which, with Master Luttrell, I rele&sed them from 
the mines in Dnnkery Hill. hTdr have 1 heard aught of them, saving that 
you bad token them under your especial protection, and sent them on some 
eiTafld.to the town of Taunton,’ said Bocnell. 

“ ‘ Nor have I,’ said Julian, * though I would gladly have met with them, 
and i*cpaid them for their insolent behaviour, when yon last visited this 
house.' ' 

“ ‘ To you then, Mailer Thomas Luttrell, I must apply for their safe 
restoration, for I have information of their having leR my house at Cut- 
combe for the town of Dunstei',' said 

“ ‘ I will pledge you my word, as h gentleman, that I know no more of 
them than you yourself do,’ said Master Luttrell. *- 

** Pym looked at each steadily, for some moments; but neither quailed 
beneath his gaze. 

“ ‘ You wUl not deny. Master Bachell, that you have seen my lieutenant 
« Mauwovth, within these few days ?* continued he. 

^ “ ‘ Assureilly not. He was here as a messenger, some three or four days 
since,' smd Bachell. * I gave him what refreshments he stood in need offer 
himself and his beast, and he I’ctunied, ns I presume, and as he informed 
me he should do, to perform his duties as the guardian, in your absence, of 
Mistress Pym and your children.' 

‘‘ ‘ And the packet which he brought ? I would demand of you tlie naturfc 
of its contents, and what hath become of it,' said Pym. 

• “ * I do not hold myself accountable Master Pym for any messages or 

parcels that may be sent to me, even though their delivery be entrusted to 
the hands of one of his own followers,’ said Bncltell. 

doubtless destroyed the warrants, which by some 
nxeaijll^t present not known, were abstracted, as I believe, from Triver’s 
saddlc^aOT, and, as a drug-seller in Taunton will testify, were re-directed 
to yourself through the agency of one Jansen, and delivered to yoxi by 
Mauworth, though he was ignorant of whqt he bore to you. Know you 
where Mauworth now be found P’ ^ ^ 

‘ I do not,’ said Bachell, ‘ as I have already told you.' 

“ •Then I will inform you, ^Master Bachell; my faithful follower is lying 
a murdered corpse at the mouth of Dunkcry mines.' 

“ A deep ci-oon burst from the soldiers, and Pym passed his hand across 
his eyes as if to remove a tear. The pai\y around Master Bachell looked 
ut one another, as if to ask the meaning of tne news. 

« «* How say you, honest Mauworth murdered ? are you assured of the 
truth of what you assert ? ’ inquired Master Bache'il. • 

“ ‘ I saw his body with mine own eyes,’ said Pym, ‘ I had not known of 
his fate, perhaps, until the crows had devou^d him, had not a shepherd 
found his mutilated corpse by a mere chance.’ 

** ‘ "Who can have done] so foul a deed I ’ said the elder Bachell. ‘ I give 
you my word, that I will use niVfbest exertions to discover the murderer 
■and bring him to punishment. I will also give orders that his remains be 
conveyed hom^for decent interment.’ 
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** * That id alreo^ cared for,’ said Pjrm; * bat I thank you none the less 
for your friendly ofler, oitl readily awiuit you of all share in,' and knowledge 
of, the horrid crime.* • 

** * You could do no less, on the assurance of my father's ignorance of it 
ih)m his own lips,* said Julian. 

** * I am not hcr^ yoiyig mftn, to recede instructim in my duties from, or 
to bandy words with, you. But now to business. These gentlemen, many 
of^ whom are known to mo as my neighbours, are at liberty to depart, with 
this advice, that they keep peaceably at home, or enrol themselves under the 
banner of the Parliament; but Master Bachcll, his somewhat hasty son, and 
Master Thomas Luttroll, must submit to yemain my prisoners liere, or to 
give nfe their word, os honourable gentlemen, to appear before wliatev^ 
tribunal, and at whatever time, Parliament may name, then and thc(e to 
answer for the offences with which they stand charged.* • 

“ * Z, for one, shall not yield myself a prisoner, neither shall I pledge my 
word to obey a^et of rebels,* said Julian. 

*’*Zfor will we quit this hall, and leave our friends to the mercy of 
blaster Pym and his crop-cared knhvcs,’ said one of^the gentlemen. 

“ * Silence, my son; and do yop, my friend, use no provoking words, 
which may lead to serious consOtiucpcos. Master Pym will listen to me 
and to reason,* said Bachcll. * 

Pym looked grimly upon Julian and the othci* epeokcr, and bowed to 
Bocboll, as if prepared to hear what proposals he had to make. 

Master Bacliell, wliosc object was to gain as much time as he could, to 
enable Alick I’earson to give notice to their friends of the difficulties with 
which they were surrounded, began what is now termed ^ speaking against * 
time.’ 

“ * Master I^m,* said he, * will pardon me, if I again ask him if he hath a 
legal warrant lor what he is now pwposing to do ?* 

“ ‘ None,’ said Fym; ‘ I act upon my own responsibility, in the name of 
tlic Parliament, and backed by an armed force furnished me by tlicni for 
this purpose.* 

** ‘ Is the law then, a dead letter, thaf an Englishinan’s person and safety 
arc no longer regarded?’ said Master Bachcll; placing his hand upon 
Julian*s shoulder to rcstralikhim in his seat.” 

Pym’s defence of the Parliament:— ^ 

“ ‘ The government of this realm, nay the nation itselt, is, and hatli been 
for some time past, in an unhealthy state. The man, Charles Stuart, liath 
been found incapable of administering to its safety, and, moreover, guilty of 
supplymg it witn poisovs in Jhc place of medicaments. We, the Parlimnent, 
as the representatives of the people, liavc undertaken to purge it of its im« 
purities, and to restore it, with tne blessing of God, to its pristine semndr 
ness,' said Master Pym. 

“ A grunt of ap])laiisc, something between a snuffle and a groan, was 
uttered by the troopers. * 

“* And wherein hatl||fche king—the man, Charles Stuart, as you most 
disrespectfully term him —shown his inefficiency?* inquired the cldciT 
Bachcll, throwing such a look upon bis friends, as showed them Uie inten¬ 
tion with which the question was put.* 

“ ‘ I will expound to yoiu* said Pym, * and hope, by the few reasons I 
shall offer, to convince yon of the truth of the assertions I have made.* • 

“ ‘ Would it*pleasc you to be sealed ?* said Julian; ‘ the time required to 
convince us of the propriety of disloyalty ind rebellion will be of so long 
duration as to cause your legs to acbe, if you remmu stnndin" upSn them.’ 

“ Pym scowled at Julian, but did not reply to him. lie then pl aced 
himself in such a position that he might address the ^geatfemen anuTrt^ 
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* ^ • * ■ 
troopers at the same time, without tumiag his back upoA either party. 

After u loud cough to clear his voice, he turned his eyes up to the ceiling, 

and thus commenced a long harangue, which we wul endeavour to curtail as 

much as possible. 

** * You would hear, gentlemen, the reasons on which we have come to 
a conclusion that he who is called the King*«-V 

** * Is the King,* saidVulian. * t 

** * That he who is called the King, is unworthy to rule the land. I will 
enumerate them.' * 

* We look upon the man, Charles Stuart, as depraved, ^ 

** ‘ Firstly—in his unadvised moving int<t Spam; in his obstinate long 
stay therein, when, it was manillSst to ml the world that the Infants^ would 
not bo his; in his unnecessary submission to the Pope, and his precipitate 
embhrkment at St. Andrews, where he was likely to to cast away. 

** * Secondly—we look upon him as d^raved in his sudden breach with 
Spain; ibr his shedding of the blood of Englishmen at Amboyna, for mere 
baubles; in lending nine ships to the French, to help them to cut ^c throats 
of the Protestants. * * 

“ ‘ Thirdly—in breaking with the french without sufficient cause as¬ 
signed ; in the continual abuse of all his allies; in patching up an inglorious 
peace with Spain, and in the betrayal of all ^bosc nations which had cast 
themselves upon this nation for protection. ' 

^ * Fourthly—as depraved in the imprisonment of his loyal subjects; in 
posting, pUloring, and splitting of the cal's of godly divines; in the intro¬ 
duction of idolatry; in oppressing the nation, by pressures, monopolies, the 
^ exaction of ship-money, and all such grievances.^ 

“ ‘ Fifthly—in breaking with his people, by dissolving their ParliamenUs 
at his pleasure, and thinking to wrestle, with his own single brain, against 
so many hundreds of rcpresentative.s, who possess the whole marrow and 
quintessence of the nation's wisdom.' 

The troopers here uttered a most flattering and assenting grunt. Julian 
burst out into a loud laugh. Pym heeded ^neither the one nor the other, 
but proceeded: * 

’ * Sixthly—we look upon the man,« Charles Stuart, as depraved and 

unworthy to rule, in having shielded the Duke of Buckingham,—in having 

resisted the impeachment and punishment of Strafford-* 

• The more mad in having si^ed his death-warrmt,’ said Julian. 

‘ In upholding the papistic^ Archbishop of Canterbury, and trying to 
thrust down the throats of the Scots a ritual and ceremonial which they 
abhor and detest. 

** * Seventhly—we abjure, abominate, and from our hearts do de^t the 
man, Charles—* s * * 

I cannot, as a loyal man and a good subject, submit to listen longer to 
these foul calumnies,' said Master Luttrell. 

“ ‘ Nor I—nor I—^nor I—,* said the gentlemen, rising in a body. 

* 1 will thrust them back down bis t^at with the hilt of my rapier,* 
said Julian. 

** * We do from our hearts detest the man, Charles Stuart,* continued 
^m, not heeding the interruption, * because h^did como down to our 
House of Fariiamcnt, in person, to seize my unworthy self, with Sir Arthur 
Ilaselrig, and Hampden, and Strode, and Hollis, and did precursoiily place 
in the plloi^, and deprive of their ears, Pryi^e the barrister, Burton the 
divihe, and Bastwick a physician.* ** , 

The author describes the Celebrated antiquarian, Anthony Wood, 
in his ycmthful days at Oxford, and m^es use of him to introduce 
th^oUowing^*account of the antiquities of the Universily: — 
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• • 

* Kow tben, Maetdr Hugh, follow me and I will show ^on places worthy 
of bdng seen. Folks me an idle good«for-nought, because I coniine not 
n^ stnoies to books; and oren Master John Maylan^ the ArdudidasciduH 
of the 8 ch(Ml in New CoUcffCy accuses me of being $owno gravatui when I 
am pondering on matters which he despises^ because he is ignorant of them.' 

I am thankful that certain parties have occupied the New CoUege^gaidens 
os their training gpounO, and so obtained an unlimfted holyday for us boys, 
who preferred seeing the sober citizens taught to trail pikes and use inaruid 
weapons, to learning Greek and Latin.* 

** Hugh smiled kindly on the boy, who, with hasty steps, led him by the 
Blue Boar Lane into Saint ^date's, at the top of which stood the conduit, 
calletF Carfax. As Hugh had frequently* seen and admired the handsome 
structure, he would not stop to listen to AnthonyV Bf:&unt of its founder 
and builder, and of its having been presented to Laud tlic Chanc^ldT as a « 
nuisance, inasmuch as it obstructed the passage of vehicles, and worded a 
loungiim spot to the usual occupants of I’enniless Bench hard by. 

“ * Nay, an* the conduit,'though it he well supplied with fluid, be a 
dry subject to Master Hugh, we»will on, and, passing down the Butcher- 
Kow, pay a visit to yon noble tower,* said Anthony, pointing to the old 
Castle. • * 

“ ‘ I will with you there gladly,* sfiid Hugh, ‘ for I am anxious to inspect 
60 noble and so ancient a structure.* , 

‘‘ ‘ If these walls could speak,* said Wood, os they entered a low archway 
leading into the tower, * they would tejj us many a talc of woe. You see 
that a captive would have but small chance of escaping through the strongly- 
barred openiugs fomed in these walls, which arc of solid masonry nine feefe 
in thickness.* 


“ * It makes me shudder,’ said Hugh, * even to look upon them.* 

** ‘ And yet it was here that OfTa, Alfred, Harold Ilarcfoot, ,nnd others, held 
their Saxon courts,** said Anthony; ‘ and in after-times, there is good 
reason for believing that a college was fbnnc<l here under the wardcnship of 
the canons of Osney Abbey. Jt is now used chiefly by professorn in arte 
eurripiendi, under the wardenship of ottr friend the gaoler here, although he 
sometimes hath under his chargg certain scholars of the University, who* 
have chanced to oflend against the statutes, and incurred the displeasure of 
the Vico-chancellor.’ 


“ * I would finn climb yonder mound of earth, whieli seems to havcfbgpu ^ 
reared for thepiupose of overlooking the gloomy tower that we have just 
quittetl,* said Ilugh. 

“ ‘ It would but ill repay you for the toil,* said Anthony, ‘for the prospect 
it affords is not more extensive than that seen from the tower. It contains 
a wia(? and deep welk, bymieans of which the castle is supplieil with water. 
Let us on to objects better worth our inspection.’ • 

” ‘ But tell me first,* said Hugh, ‘ by whom those buildings below the 
great tower are occupied.' 

“ ‘ They are shortly to be garrisoned by die King's troops, at least, by so 
many of them as can conveniently he received within Ihein, under the 
command of Colonel Legge, the governor of the city. Preparations arc , 
already being made forjheir reception.* * 

“ ‘ Eifougfi,* said Hugh; * now lead on, for I sec that you arc waxmg 

impatient.* , •, * 

“ * Give our guide a gratuity for his services, and follow me, said Au- 

“ ^ugh gervo a trifle to the gaoler who had showed them over the tower, 
and foltowed the boy towards we river^Ists, or rather a breuch of it, which 
flowed immediately under the city walls. They crossed it by means 
bridge of stone, and, turning somewhat to the left, went through somesmll < 
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and rather wretched-looking buildings, towards a tafl tawer, surrounded by 
the ruins of what hod evidently been a large religions edifice. 

“ * This spot,” said Anthony, ‘ is called the Hamel; yonder, on our right 
hand, statids the church of St. Thomas; beyond it once stood the Abbey of 
Osney. I have brought you hither to show you the remains of that noble 
building, now, alas! a mere mass of ruins.' t 

“ * It must indeed havh been a splendid structure,'%aid«Hugh, as he gazed 
on the remains; * great, doubtless, was the piety of its founder.** 

“ ‘ Ahem!' said Wood, with a peculiar look, ‘ its founder, if report %peak 
truly, was one Kditb, a concubine of our first Henry, who, to atone for her 
sins and make her peace with Mother Churclu induced KobeVt D’Oily, who 
made an honc»it woman of her by*taking her to wife, to build a priory here 
for the Canons Augustinus or Austin Canons. It afterwards became an 
abbej^; ^,ut our eighth Hairy, who interfered somewhat rudely in church 
matters, transferred tlio dean and his six prebendaries, with all their inferior 
olHucrs, willy nilly, to the conventual church of St.,Fnd€8widc, which was 
metamoruhosud into a cathedral, and stands, as you know, wj^iu the walls 
of King Henry's College,,now called Christ-church.* 

‘‘ ‘ Were there not many more religious edifices in and near Oxford which 
have shared the fate of this pile?' asked Hugh, as they walked from the 
S|X}t. *■ • 

“ ‘ There were several: yonder, immediately before us, on tli6 margin of 
the Isis, stand the remains of Rewley—a monastery built by Edward, Earl 
of Cornwall, for monks of the Cistercian order, who had it in charge to pray 
for the soul of his father Richard, king of the Romans. Then, as to Friars, 
/Ixtbrd must have swarmed with tliein, for there were the Austin Friars, or 
Friars Eremites of the order of St. Austin, who had their dwelling in Holy- 
well or Holy Cross, where Wadham College now stands; the Dominican or 
Black Friars were located on an islan<l, near the water-gate, below the 
church of St. Ebbe; here also Kcttled the Franciscan or Grey Friars: the 
Carmelite or White Friars took up their abode opposite to us, where 
Gloucester Hall stands, but Edward the Second piously resigned for their 
use his palace of Beaumont, a little way beyond. Tlic Crouched or Crossed 
•Friars dwelt at the first near to Broiidgate Hall, but afterwards removed 
near to St. Feter's church, in the cast of the city. The Friars de Sacco 
had their residence neai* to the Castle and western gate, while the Tritii- 
tqfiahs occupied a monastery built upon the 8i)ot whei’C New College now 
stands.' 

“ * All pious men, doubtless,* said Hugh. 

* An* they did what was required of them they could have bad but little 
time for going astray, seeing that they were attend service seven times in 
the twenty-four hours,' said Anthony. ‘ They bcga» at two o’clocl#in the 
mocning with their nocturnals; then at six came the matinSf at nine the 
tierce^ at noon the sext, at three, after noon, the none; vespers were at six, 
and the complins soon after seven, when they were ordered to bed. As they 
had to get their meals and perform sundry private matters between services, 
you will agree with me that they had but little leisure for indulging in 
worldly amusements. But enough of this—the day is drawing to a close, and 
it«were os well for us to be within the city-gates bc^rc they arc shut for the 
night.' • 

Hugh followed his guide, and they arrived just in time to enter the 
western gate before the warden, an officer appointed by the University, who 
clumed the right of watch and ward over'we town, had shyt the portal. 
Having done his duty, he resigned the key to the party of soldiers who, with 
the permission of the Vice-chand^llor, were posted there as a guard. 

* “ Anthony Wood turned to the left down a narrow lane, immediately 
behind the chufeh called St. Peter Ic Bailey, and about a hundred yar^ 
bfijreMS the church pointed out to Hugh a sm^l low building. 
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'* * Know you t «e name of this Hall, Master Mohun?* * 

** Hu^h confessed hiaisnorance. 

** * then, is called Inn Hall: it is one of the mai^ bouses licensed 
to receive students who cannot gain admission into any of the colleges. The 
Latin n^c, os vou may guess, is iVboum Ho$pitium; with its Principalia^ 
Mc^istri^ Pacealaurei^ Vowffiunarii^ ohd ^amwi, it holds but some uiirty 
BOiw, nor shoulti 1 Hhve ^awn you^ attention ^ it had it not become a 
place of some importoce, seeing that here the royal mint is located. Hither 
are Iftrought the services of plate belonging to various colleges, to be coined 
into crowns, having a view of Oxford city under the Aorse, half-crowns, and 
other silver ^eces. In gol^ they coin the untY^ worth twenty shillings, the 
half and the treble uatY^ which, an its name imjiorts, is worth three 
pounds: all these have for their legendumy ** Kxsuigat Deus; dissipentur 
inimicil* ^ • , 

** * And who are employed in tlie coinage, citizens or strangers?^ inquired 
Hugh. 

** * The citilena of Oxford make'moiiey, it is true, Master H^I^ but by the 
exercise of their honest callings**^ The makers of money for ^nce Charles 
were imported hither from Aberystwith, and are skilful men.' 

** * Have all the colleges shown their loyalty by contributing to the neces¬ 
sities of their royal master^* • 

^ All, h is reported, save the society called Jesys College. Men say that 
the Welshman who presides over tliat body has intimated a wish to have 
better security for the loan of the college bowls and flagons than the word 
of Charles Stuart.*” 


King Charles at Oxford : — 


** The vice-chancellor h<ad just concluded Iiis address as Hugh gained the 
side of the throne. The King then rose, and in a tone and manner the sin¬ 
cerity of which could not be questioned, thanked the loyal University for 
the zeal it had always displayed in his behalf^ and for the seasonable supplies 
it had grante(f whep other rcsourc^ had failed him. He then raised the 
vice-chancellor from his knee, on which he had fallen to salute the King's 
extended hand, and an oflicer, preceding the deputation to the door, dis¬ 
missed them highly delighted with the graciousness of their reception, and 
eager to give further proofs of their love to the King by makiqg him 
additional loans of plate and moneys. Brent, as he passed Hugh, scowled ^ 
at him, and seemed disposed to ask him what business nc hod there. 

“ Hurstmonceau stepped forward and bowed, hoping to catch the King’s 
eye, and intending to lead Hugh to him; but, before lie could succeed, the 
Pripcc of Wales, who liad bteu sitting beside his father, a little behind the 
chairwat duty & a &ronc, stood up and whispered a few words in the , 
royal ear. The King smiled, and nodded assent, os it seemed, for ^h? boy 
came forward, and, taking Hugh by the hand, led him to his father and 
presented him as his companion from the West, and one desirous of bearing 
arms in his cause. • 

Hugh fell on one knee and lightly kissed the hand extended to him. 

** ^ K»e, young sir, wc owe you our thanks for your kind and pru^nf 
attendance on our soi» You would leave the peacefulness of a college life 
and the delights of study to take a share in the dangers that beset us. We 
will not say it is well, but your wish shall be ratified. Do you, my son, 
present your friend to yoflr cousin, the Prince Rupert, and request bun, in 
our name, to place him in his own rc^ment and iimncdiately about nis own 


person’ . # . w 

“ Hugh bowed, and the Prince.of Wales led him up to Prmce Rup^ wjio 
was standing behind the King, and busily talking with Sir John Biron and 
pother officer. 
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The Princc'el’ Wales thrust Sir John a^ide, and presented Hugh to iiis 
cousin, informing him of the King's wishes. 

** * Most gladly will I do so,* said Rupert, speaking in good English but 
with a foreign accent. ^ I like the looks of your young friend.’ 

* He is zealous in om* cause,* said the Prince, * and is moreover a good 

judge of and horses. He has" ^edged himself to secure me the finest 
gazehound 1 ever lookedSipou.* ' ♦ * ^ 

** Rupert smiled on his cousin, and, turning to Hugh, said, ^ You will use 
all dispatch to procure your arms and accoutrements, and join ihe at 
Abingaon, where we purpose to quarter ourselves for the prewnt.* 

“ ilugh bowed, and retired with the Princ^ of Wales, who kept him in 
conversation for sonje time. ^ * 

^^|Wbile this was going on, the King mode a sign to Hurstinon^cau to 
m approdbl^him. 

^ell US if you can,' said he in a whisper, * whom that young man, 
Hugh de Mohun, so closely resembles ns to make us believe that wc have 
known him before.* * 

*** 1 cannot tell your Miuesty: in figure and in voice be oft reminds me 
of—of—my master—his Urace of—* said the captain, hesitating. 

* Buckingham, yon would say,*' said tliOkKin^ sighing. 

“ ‘ And yet in feature he resembles hftn not. X have been trying to recall 
to my mind, among the piany ladies with whom his Grace was sobicwhat*— 

The King looked serious, and coughed. 

“ ‘ Acquainted—* said the captain demurely, ‘ a face resembling that 
young man's, but hitherto unsuccessfully.* 

% “ * You may leave us,’ said the King; ‘ but should your memory serve 
you so fai' as to unabTe you to recollect the personae to whom we allude, 
infonn us of it.**’ 

The above extracts will serve to show, imperfectly indeed, some¬ 
thing of the style and merits of this work, which is so far superior 
to most of the dull compilations purporting to be histoncal, but 
which are neither historical nor aipusing, that we» cannot do the au¬ 
thor of ^‘Dunstcr Castle ” the injustice to class it among the many 
publications wliich almost daily issue ^from the press under similar 
titles. It is a work which stands out by itbelf from the ordinai’y 
. cl^\)f books which assume the name of historical, and which, from 
the information which it conveys of the habits and feelings of the 
people at the time of the “ Great Rebellion,” and I’rom the gratifica¬ 
tion which the perusal of its pages affords from the interest of its 
story, will, we do not doubt, meet with tifb high favour which yA de¬ 
serts in public estimation. * 

f 

We regret that we are obliged to postpone our notice of “Arrali 
Neil,” by Mr. James, and of “The Levite,” by Miss Murphy, until 
our next Number. < 


Poems, By Williak Henry Lsathah. London: Longman, ^rown, 
& Co.; and BlingWorth & Hicks, Wakefield. 1845. 

This is a collection of poems, the first ofjiwhich was published, it 
appeaSrs, in 1841. They are now bound up together, and form a 
handsomq volume. We shall ^ake them in the order- in which they 
appear in the book. * 

The first portion of the poems is intituled ** 'leveller’s Thoughts, 
^P&iiUiTas suggeqjed by a Tour on the Continent in the Summer of 
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1835,”'and was published in 1841, to whici ia profited the following 
modest preface, und€|j; the title of « Advertisement ”: — 

“ All that the auth(^ of these stanzas has attempted, is to lay before his 
reader a rough sketch of those objects with which he felt himself the most 
interested, and at the same time, to convey the train of thoughts they sevc* 
rally awakened m hivming. • * 

^^Five years have.now elapsed since the author ^then a minor) visited 
the Continent^ and. he is fully aware, that during tl^ period of time, not 
only many objects herein described may have changed their aspect and cha¬ 
racter, but that his own views have also undergone considerable alteration. 

• “^Notwithstanding this, he prefers incurring the charge of puerility iu 
thought and expression, to attempting anything like %uch a revision of the 
poem, as would render it an index of his present tone of mind anckfeeling^, 
were the same objects again presented to his view. ^ 

“ With this determination, his efforts have been chiefly directed to eflect 
some little improvement in the versifleation and general arrangement of the 
poem: but even in this respect^ the author is fiply aware of the difliculty, 
if not the impossibility,*of giving a finish to wh^ was originally intended as 
a mere outline; and he mus| therefore request the reader will bear in 
mind, that ‘a rough skeich’ is nil he must look for in the * Traveller's 
Thoughts!^ ” 

The poems to which these “ thoughts ” give rise comprise effusions 
on “ France,” “ Switzerland and Iftaly,” “ Geneva,” “ The Pass of 
The Simplon,” “ Maggiore,” Milan,” “ Como,” “ Lugano,” “ The 
Pass of St. Gothard,” « Lucern,” “ The Rlugi,” “ The FaU of The 
Rossberg,” “ Tlie Glacier of Roscnlaui — The Wetterhorn,” “Jung¬ 
frau,” “ The Staubach,” “ The Giesbach,” “ Farewell to the Alps,” 
“The Rhine, Belgium, &c.” “Baden-Baden,” Heydelberg,” “The 
Rliine,” “ Aix-la-Chapelle,” “ Waterloo,” “ Antwerp,” and some lines 
under the head o?“Conclusion.”* 

It is not easy to select fi;pm this variety an extract which we cofO 
confidently pronounce^ as the best — for all are good; — but we shall 
endeavour to cull some portions of the flowers which ai-e spread be¬ 
fore us, so as at the same time to convey an idea of the author^ peeti-* 
cal powers, and to gratify the reader. From France we take only one 
stanza to show the feeling with which it is written: — 

“ I saw one desoldte — one nameless ^ave, 

Amidst*tho fhotley heaps that fold the dead: 

It told no triumphs of the sleeping brave, 

For here, no marble reared its sculptured head ? 

O'er the dark earth a lonely woodbmerspread, 

And sweetly blo8%omed on the mouldering clay ; 

Methought, 'twould more adorn some widow’s bed, 

Than mark the spot where he unhonoured lay, 

The wayward chfld of war! the gallant, hapless Ney I” 

We con give only tlm first stanza on “ Mont Blanc and Chamouni,” 
(the whole of whi^h description is written in a most energetic style,) 
in order ttat we may reserve space for the beautiful^ong with which 
the poem concludes. • * 

The Livocation begins tiius : — 
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** Mountain of molntnins !- 

-Wonder-working poii! 

Thou hast upreared a throne 1 Thou canst reveal ' 
Thyself in outward shapes — ye who have trod 
Where now I am, with me have lived to feel 
What none can well express, nor jy^ct conceal. 

The presence df n God — ^ consciousness, * « 

That here Omnipotence hath set his seal — 

Hath played with worlds — hath rent them — little less 
Than such arc piled around, transfixed and motionless " 

- * 

this is the sVect song of the children of the mountains 

1 . 

“ Sisters I Sisters! haste away! 

Leave the misty vale below; * 

Watch the trenibliug rainbows play, 

Where the voiceless torrlnts flow*; 

Climb where Alpine rosec grow, 

Seek them on the glacier’s 8ide|, 

Pluck them while tliey freshly blow, 

Twine them for Chamouni's bride. 

Brightly dawns the blushing day; 

Sisters! Sisters! kasteaway! 

2 . 

“ Sisters! Sisters ? softly creep. 

Azure gulphs are gaping wide. 

Hand in hand, then downward peep, 

Dancing round their slippery side; 

Cross the rugged ley tide, 

Climb where crystaU strew the ground, 

Seek them for toe Hunter’s bride, 

Set them in her garland i^uud : 

Thus shall wc beguile the day, 

Sisters! Sisters! haste away! 


3. 

“ Sisters! Sisters! where ye go, 
Singing thus we follow you; ^ 
Daughters of the spotless snow 
Seeking berries bright with dew, 
Plucking those of crimson hue, 
Ofierings for our mountain bride, 
Gems, and fruits, and flowerets too. 
We will bring at even-tide ,• 

Ilome return at close of day, 

Sisters! Sisters I haste away • 

* * i 

* ♦ # - 

4. 

Brothers 1 Brothers I haste away! 
Clouds enwrap tfie taountain’s b]w, 
< See ye not the lightnings play, 
Wildly leaping to and fro r 
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WAere the flaming glocien aow! 
Peal on peal, the thunders ^eok! 
Deeier now the torrents flow! 
Hark ye l how the echoes wake I 
Quickly cross the frozen sea; 
Sutersl jSistcrs I where are ye ? 


’ o. 

Brothers! Brothers I have ye seen 
Flowerets scattered o'er the ground ? 
Can ve trace where such have been, 
Haply some are strewed around ? 
Forward 1 Forward 1 Hark t a sound — 
Avalanche has burst his way! 

Hill and valley now rebound I 
Hapless wanderers I where are they ? 
See ye footsteps in the snow f 
Brothers 1 Brothers! forward! ho I 

f 

- 6 . 

^ Brothel^! ETrothers! forward I hasta 1 
Steps arc here — but none come back! 
Leading to that fearful waste, * 
Avalanche's wonted track! 

Fines are shattered,Scathed, and black, 
Trembling since the Spoiler crossed — 
Blindly forward 1 though ye lack 
Every vestige of the lost: 

Sisters I Sisters I do yc live ? 

Avalanche shall answer give! 



7. 

Brothers I Bvothess! rocks are riven 
Mark ye not the rude death-blow f 
Those ye seeK arc now in heaven, 
Such ye ne'er can meet below. 
Harken, Brothers I seek not now, 
Seek not here, for they ai'e not! 
Sepulchred in spotless snow, 

Mourn their early, hapless lot: 
Sister-spirits 1 softly sleep! 
Jiroth|r-8pirit8 o'er ye weep.” 


The “ Rhigi,” which is descriptive of the scenery of Switzerland, 
is a short but most beautiful poem; we do not like to abridge it; but 
we cannot refuse our readefs the pleasure of reading the exquisitely 
beautiful little poem which follows it. 

lIBaEHIGI. 

“ The toilwom tilgrim stands on Rhigi's brow ; 

*He views a threatening cloud enwrap her side; 

Tis rolling on — 'tis red —• *iis rending now — 

Ha I see I how bright, how swift the lightnmgs glide 
With vivid glare into the foaming tide. • 
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Now Lore — noJ' there, they skftn the burmng lake-I 
Dense rolls the name-irau 2 nt canopy and wide; 

Beneath — around, how wud the thupdeiQ break, 

Tremble the eternal hills, the ancient mountains quake! 

** The first wild crash hath passed I 'tisosUence here; 

Yon startled i&ountaiu has caugl^ the^'roan— 

Now backward flings her echoes on the ear, 

Their lengthened peal rolls louder than before, 

So full, so deep, so dread, her thunders pour j ^ 

Then thousand voices, mingling, ren^d the skies; 

They feebler grow ; — but one is heard — ’tis o’er; 

J list! ’tis'but fancy — no — afar where rise 
^ Yon peaks, the lost faint echo wakes again, and dies ! 

’Tis gone 1 that lurid cloud has spent her ife; 

She leaves the world to Darkness and to Sleep. 

But list I yon di’owsy cliime from unseen spire I 
How soft, how sweet the sound,, as zephyrs sweep 
'I'he distant vesper, tinkling q’er the deep I 
’Tis hushed—but hark 1 a second yet more near, 

Peals forth wkh silver tone beneath yon steep; 

Its warnings cease, but rouse miothci* here. 

And numbers still around entrance the wakeful ear! 

AVhen every bell has spoke the midnight hour, 

And all is lulled to rest; when moon-beams play, 

Al'^bere crags on crags in twilight grandeur tower, 

Even higlier far than hunter climbs by day, 

Tell’s shade is seen to ^lide, the peasants say, 

Prom rock to rock; high o'er the sleeping hUecs, 

His deathless shafts are heard to wend their^ay: 

The eagle flaps her wings, and screaming wakes; 

The chamois dreads their sound,^and ibrth from covert breaks. 

** 'Tis early morn; the East is streaked with light; 

A lingering mist o’erhangs the pallid West; 

The mountain's feet lie wrapped in drowsy night; 

The lakes sleep shrouded in a cold, grey vest; 

Tlie universal world seems still at rest. 

Ha — see! yon frozen peaks have caught a fay 
Of new-born light, which fires each icy crest. 

Then downward steals as heralding the way 

Of the all-glorious orb, the Exhaustlcss Fount of day I 

“ He comes ! he comes! in splendour, youth and pride, 
Untamed —• undimmetl — and hark 1 the Alpine horn! 
Gold-fingered Light hath touched the moiaitain's sid^: 

Again the goat-herd Minstr^ greets the mom I 
From Rossberg's heights his matin song is borne ; 

The lakes, blo^-rcd~in amber, digh^ the plains ; 

The night-shroud gone; bright jewds now adorn ‘ 

All nature's realm; nox^yet one spot remains 
In drowsy sleep. Awake ^ fresh vigour swell my veins! 
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“ Awoke I mf soul, arouse I and revel low, 

In pure, unminffled joy, thj years allow! « 

While Life, tod Jfoutn, their day-light dreams bestow I 
While still unmixed inth care, untin^ with woe, 

The life-blood's first, fresh, joyous currents flow. 
Methinks, I feel j;he ma^ic of this land 
Of poises,tond seas of ice,«and know • 

What^'aptur© 1^ where floods by fairy's wnnd, 

Wave into silence all, and melting kiss the strand! 

AVild clime! whe^e rivers rob their hue from heaven I 
Where hoaiw mountains blush %t even-tide ^ 

Where icy thunderbolts the rocks have riven; 

Where roses blossom on the glacier's side ; 

Wliere fire-flies flash, and o’er the torrents ride; 

Where Night, with death-pale Iris, loves to roam; 

Wnero Tefl's wild spectre still is seen to glide, 

Wliere Nature's Babel rears her guiltless dome; 

AVhere Fi'ccdom, aye gnd Love, have ever found n home 1 

# 

V * * 

“ ^es! Freedom's home — nor less the home of Love! • 

If ever such hath blessed this world of Woo, 

If love on earth, as pure as that above, 

Can burn as bright in woman's heart below; 

If streams, that here in virtue's current flow, 

As heavenly waters, can as stainless be — 

Say ~ where the land their image can bestow ? 

Say — where* the home of Love and Purity ? 

If such may be on earth — Helvetia — ’tis with thee! ” 


Then comes 

THE FALL OF THE ROSSBERO. 

1 . 

“ 'Twas on a smiling autumn day, 

The sweetest in the year, ^ 

When Beauty shed lier brightest ray, 
Unsullied by a tear, 

Tlfat Onnrau led his blushing bride 
Up the Rossberg's sunny side; 

That morn had seen the silken knot 
Unite for aye their lot. 

2 . 

“ TheJjridal train were wild and gay, 

Full many an air was sua^; 

Full many a floweret fresh and gay, 
Before the bride was flung; 

The path was strewed wiui every sweet, 
As X outh and Health, jfvith flying feet, 
Ascending sought sedne shady bower, 
Where Love imght nfle the nour. 
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3. 

“ A5 aged pur, with cautious trea^ 

The hindmost in the throng, * 

Now climb the steep—now slowly thread 
The thicket's maze along : 

Their tardy limbs pould ill compete t 
WiUi MirA and Beauty's wisged feet, r 
Yet were they gi^, for Time had cost 
No sadness o^cr the past. 


d * 

• 

midway up the mountain's brow, 
Sate Conrad and Clorine, 

Nor saw, I ween, the vale below, 

So late with rapture seen : 

He stole a kiss — he begged a flower, 
The sweetest, richest bridal dower! 
lie whispered love — he dreamed of joy 
For aye without alloy. “ • 

« • t 

'■ 5. 

** Ill-fated hour 1 too transient bliss! 

Alas! Xjove’s latdst breath I 

Ah ! was it then his parting kiss, 

Embracing but in death P 

Little ye thought that last, sweet smile, 

The fro^vn of Fate would so begUile! 

Little ye deemed that gentlest sigh 

Fell on eternity! 


ft 

The vulture screams! her brood forsakes^ 
The pines arc trembling wide -r 
The mountain shudders—totters — breaks - 
falls into the tide, 

iWarkened, shapeless, mingled mass, 

The chaos of the form that was, 

Heaped, and pent, and strewed around, 

A tomb without a bound. * 


7. 

“ Of all that joyous bridal train, 

But two to tell the talc, ^ 

The childless, aged pair rcmnlu, * 

Their children's lot to wail: 

They saw the yawning chasm ren^ 

The rock-rent Avalanche descend, ' 

When rose one shi’iek — they heai^ no more — 

'Twas drowned in Rossberg's koar! ” 

i 

** The Giesbach ” contains following impassioned song, which 
partakes of Jho character of the land whose soul-stirring soenei’y has 
given it birth : •— 
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" Land ff mountains ] land of snows 1 * 
J^ous laifd of Liberty! 

^Vnere a ^ortan spirit glows, 

Spirit of InermopyUe I 
where’s tHe Tyrant h Where’s Ae Foe ? 
Stranger, ^1 me, dort thou know ^ 
Graves are all 1 now can see, 

Trampled on by Liberty I 


CHonns. 


“ Where’s the Tyrant ? &c. 


2 ; 

“ N’atid'e’s children, wise and brave, 
Are you men as once of old P 
Is there one woilld be a slave ? * 
One be bought by paltry gold ? 

By the fape, whor^ Gessler fell; 
By the sacred shade of Tell; 

By the flash, that scathes the fir; * 
Still wc are the men we were! 

• 

cHonns. 

“ By the fane, where, &c. ‘ 

3, 

“ Now that battle’s strife is o’er, 
Crowning you with victory, 

Witt you revel evermore, 

Pliyigcd in slothful luxury ? 
Stranger, tho’ %re live in peace, 
Hunter# perils never cesise. 

Perils thou mayst vainly guess, 
hlid our frozen wilderness! 

CHORUS. 

i‘ Strangfir, tho* we, &c. 

*• * ” 

4. 

“ Stranger, here ’twere vain to woo. 
Ere the swain had learned to war; 
Ere his aim fell dead and true, 
’Mid the Chamois fh)m afar; 
Switzerland has Spartan gomes, 
Jjovers there contend for dames j 
Winners there may wooers bo. 

As in daf 8 of Chivahry. 

CHORUS.« ' 

** Switzerland has Spartan, Si.\ 

nBCIMllR, 1845. —KO. W.^Ot. IV. 8 8 
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S* * 

f 

^ Tell Hi not of cool-black cjo; 

^1 Hi not of sobfe bair { <■ ^ 

Xtoe but speak too mournfulty, 
Alpme iUu}isel 3 should be Aur; 
Fsir we weon, with eyes of blue, ^ 
LoqH of orient, ^dlden hue l * 
Hearts whose every beat is fine. 
Fetterless as Liberty I 

CHonus. ^ 

» “Fair we ween, &c. 


6 . 

“ Land of mountains! Land of snows I 
Joyous land of Liberty 1 
Where a ^artan spirrt glows, 

Spirit of xaennopyiwi! 
jU hero's the Tyran^? Whei*e*s the Foe ? 

Stranger, tell me, dost thou know f 
Gro'ies are all I now con see, 

Trampled on by Liberty I 

i 

Chobtis. 

“ Where’s the Tyrant ? &c.” 

4 

In making these extracts we And wc have been beguiled by the 
magic of the poetry into extending our notice of the volume further 
than our limits warrant ; for we have already found much to select, 
and we have not proceeded further than the lirst of the series of 
* poems which tlie \oUiine contains. "We have to^peak of “ The Vic¬ 
tim,” a talc of the Lake of Four Cantona*? “ Sandal in tlie Olden 
Timp ; ” “ licnric Clillbrde and Margaret Percy, a Ballad of Bolton 
Akbc/; ” ** The Siege of Granada,” a dramatic poem of great merit; 
“ Strafford,” a tmgedy; and “OliverCromwell,” a sequel to “Strafford,” 
a drama of some pretensions ; with 4>thcr pieces. But as W'e do not 

know how to abridge the passages wliic^ we have already marked 
without cuilailing the pleasure of our readers, sve must rcsdTV^YC th 
remainder of the book for a second notice. 

4 

7Vte Papal Jewel in the Protestant Croton: an Historical Note illus¬ 
trative of the Fac Simile Bull of Leo X., conferring on Hen^ VIIT. 

^ the title of Defender of the Faith. London : Henry Kent Cnuaton 
«and Co., Birchin Lane. 184$. • « 

• 

A MOST curious and learned treatise on the subject of the title of 
Fidei Defensor appended to the title of th^Sovereign of Great Bri¬ 
tain.* To all lovers of black-learning, this l^k will be a. great treat. 
It is remarkable, however, Sliat the notes are by far the most interest¬ 
ing part of the work; we extract the following as specimens 

* t 

' “Pari. Hist. s. iii* pp. 9—12. M. Uapin, in the Acta Hegia, dates the 
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whole of the Buoceui^e f>oHtioa^ eveats of thfaMrIod (UIQ) as out 
of the league of Camhray, against the republic w Venwe in ia08j the chief 
allies being Pope Julidt lL^thc£m|>ei^Maxhn}liaii tf I^uil XII. King of 
Franco and Duke of Mikm, and Ferdinand, King of Atfagon and Name*, 
and AduUnistrator of the Ki^dom of Cutile. 1?ithourooii^dering the 
separate interests of these ^rincea in this aliianoe, it wiU be stti^ient to 
note the double of the Pope, pursuing the project of his prede^ 
cesBor, Alexander Vl., ooiftemplated the rennition to the Po^om ^ ^ 
the domutions which bad been obliteretod from it during the wars of the 
Giielpbs and Gibelini. He hail already, in 1509, begun to make hinddf 
absolute master of Bologna, after he had expelled the BenUToglios, who 
had usurped that dominioif; and, furtl^r to proceed with his views of 
' aggrandizement, it was necessary for him to take Ferfara from the duke of 
that name, to dispossess the Venetians of Bavenna, Fienza, and Kimini, and 
to dislodge other princes and lords from the other towns of Uouftnga i but 
as this could not be done while on tbc one hand the Venetians, and on the 
other Louis XII., who was master of the Duchy of Milan, wore in a con¬ 
dition to oppose his plans of dispossession, he resolved first to ruin the Vene¬ 
tians, and then to drive the Fron5ti out of Italy. * 

“The former of these object^ Was attained by the victory of Agnwlel or 
GiradoddA, in April, 1509, gained by Louis XII. over lh« army of Sic Vene¬ 
tians, bpr which the State of Venice was reduced all at once to the tifo towns 
of Venice and Trevisa. • 

“ Thus in possession of the towns be coveted from the Venetians, Julius 
turned his attention to the occomplislftnent of his second object — the ex¬ 
pulsion of his ally, the French King ; and though the design mi^ht seem 
desperate indeed to an ordinary politician, the supreme head of Chrisfs 
Church on earth, in no way daunted, formed the following scheme for the 
aceomplibhment of his Vbjeet. 1. He resolved uj)on an accommodation 
with tne Venetians, who were no longer in a condition to hurt him; and 
afterwards to make a league with them against France. • 2. To procure a 
peace between Venice and the Emperor, in order to draw off that Prince 
from the intero&t oS Louis XIL 3, To induce the Swiss to invade the 
Duchy of Milan. 4. To bring Ferdinand into the league: and 5, to en¬ 
gage Ilenry VIII., the new Kiifg of England, to break with France, and to 
mSte a powerful diversion in Picardy. 

“ Hispeoce and league with the Venetians were not the most difficult to 
accompush, and were both concluded early in the year 1510: but the peace 
between the Emperor and tbc Venetians it was not possible for the Pope 
to firing about, though he accomplished so far as to induce the Empeiwr 
to abandon the French King. By his agent the bishop of Sion^ the Swiss 
weB 0 .aaendesed the yiortal enemies of France: nor did King FenBnand 
require abundance of solicitation to join the league^ of tho Pope a^d the 
Venetians against the same power: and though it did not seem sa easy a 
task to engage the King of England to break witli Louis XU., yet that 
also was ultimately accomplished, though not till the year 1512. Amidst 
oU the duplioity necessarily employed in these negotiations, not the least 
remykable was the address of the Pope, in prdtendmg to the world that the 
French* monarch was all the while the aggressor; though, nevertheless? 
havinf^been attacked ^ the Pope without provocation, Louis certainly was 
not sparing in retaliation, political and belligerent. He not only was m- 
Btrumental to tho assembling of the Council of Fisa, in which the deposition 
of the Pope was proposeorhut he caused certain medals to be struc]|p, with 
the inscription, *PeWm BaMonem,' I will ^stroy Bobylon; and on 
^ Perdam Bahylonis nomen^ 1 will degtrey tne name of Babylon. *Tai^ 
says Onuphirus, in bis lif© of this Pope, * so offended him, tl|^ by hu BpU 
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he took awar the of (^riatianissimus the French King, and offered 
Bame to King Hmry VlII/ 

“ Of the character of this Pope, the same anthoiC observes, that he wta 
more famous for military glory thiui became a Pojib. He commanded his 
array in person against the French, and as he marched over a bridge on the 
Tiber, cast into it the Keys of St. Peter, and*callcd^or the si^rd of St. 
Paul. Monstrelet observes of him, that *he d&ir/if St. Peter, and 

took upon him the title of Mars, the God of^Wor, displaying his triple 
crown in the field, and spending his nights in the watch. What a gbooly 
sight it was,* he enthusiastically exclaims, * to see the Mitres, Crosiers, and 
Crosier«staves fiytng up and down the field! Sure no devils cbuld be there, 
wh^re benedictions were sold so <^eap I * ^ ‘ 

** * Bold, enterprising, ambitious, and indefatigable,’ writes a more recent 
and pkUosophIc author, * he neither sought repose himself, nor allowed it 
to be enjbyed by others. In searching for a vicar of Christ upon earth, 
it would mdeed have )>cen difficult to have found a jicrson whose conduct 
and temper were more directly opposed to the mild spirit of Christianity, 
and the example of its f 9 undcr; nut this was not the test by which the 
conclave judged of the qualifications of a pontiff*, who was now no longer 
expected to seclude himself from the carch«of the world in order to attend 
to the spiritual concerns of his flock. Ji^lis 11. i» therefore not to be judged 
by a rule of conduct which he neither proposed to himself, nor was expected 
to conform to by others/-—JBosfoe, Life of Leo X, a. ii. p, 152. 

“ Cliristophcr Bambridgc, archbishop of York, representative of England 
at the Court of Rome, was presented with a CardinaUs Hat; and while the 
Pope employed direct means to interest Henry to active measures in his 
behalf, and also to intercede with his father-in-law, Ferdinand, King of Ar- 
ragon, for the like purpose; both were working on his fears of the increasing 
and aggressional power of France. The original correspondence of King 
Henry and Bambridge is in Bib. Coit ViieU. B. 11.” 

** Dat. Boime, apud Sanctum Petrum, sub annulo piacatoris, die 5 Apr., 
1510. Reg. Warhanit fol. 26, 5.; Wilkint^ ConciVia, v. iii. p. 652. A com¬ 
plimentary notice of it is also conveyed in an epistle to Henry VlII. from 
.ret. Isualles (Card. Reginus), Gov. ofRome^ dated 8 Apr. Bib. CoU. Vitell, 
b. 2. The golden rose was instituted to commemorate a miracle in tlie 
Romish Church in the 12th century {Mahillon). * Since when it had been 
customary for the Pope to consecrate a Golden Rose with much ceremony 
on Rose or Midlent Sunday, which was usually presented to some person of 
distinction, at home or abroad. Subseciuently to the ^sentation to King 
Henry, at the commencement of the Restoration, Leo. X. sent a consecrated 
Rose by hi^ Legate^ Charles a Miltitz, to Fredenc, elector of Saxony, in order 
to induce him to withdraw his protection fromXu^cr. JUMehrem^ dmJiieb. 
SanciL Hampton^ Medii JEvi Ral. v. ii. p. 95.” 

“Tna French Kings, says Selden, have from ancient times to this daj 
been known by the addition of Moat Christian. When it beg.an in them is 
uncertain. Some fetch it from Romo to Charles the Great, but if so, it 
should rather have remained in the Empire. Some refer it to the Council 
of Orleans, held under King Louis or Clovis, their first Christian King, qbout 
thc^earD., but there arc no words in that Council to this purpose; and 
although the French King hath this title from anciAit time nxed on him, 
and given in solemn expression of his name, it is in the second and third 
person only, and not in the first; for he uses it nc^ in the style of bis letters, 
commissions, or grants; but others give it liiro, and he is kno^rn and ex¬ 
pressed by it, often alone, without more addition to it, Xe Roy tres-chrisHen. 
And in the old Register of the^ifrt,of Rome, where the Kings of Christen- 
dopi arc in a gatalogite, though none else have any addition, the King of 
France is there not^ Rex Francorutn Chrisdanisemue Coronatur et inungi^ 
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ittr. DIrers letters also of the Pope have ancient^r styled lum with that title, 
and some of them as oldas Frain^s time; yet some take it to have been given 
by Pius II. to Louis XK^f*France, and it is said that Pope Alexander VI. 
had purposed to have transferred it from France to Ferdinand V. of Spain. 

^ 7V^. Hon. ch. V. pt. i. 

** The attribute of^e/ender of the Qhurch, says ihe same authority, came 
not to the Emp^or by suah means as that oUier aid to Henry VIII. 11 iq 
reason why it is so specially given to the Emperor (but not in his ordinary 
style), is oecause, at his greatest and last coronation, which is to be per« 
formed by thc^Popo in person, he takes a solemn oath which binds 1dm to be 
Vef^or Romanre Hcctesiee j^rpetuus. — Ibid.** 
m “ ‘llie King and the Cardinal (Wolsey) ^ere both addressed * Your GraCe/ 
In the third person, * His Groce,* * the King*s Grace,' and ^ His Hi^^ess,' 
alike referred to the King. Some of the original letters in Bib. Cwtt. arc in¬ 
scribed, ‘ To the King's Most Noble Grace.’”* 

** An attenipt was made to bring Henry into the schismatical views of the 
S^nod against the Pope : there is extant the original letter of the five Car¬ 
dinals of the Coiiciliaoulum summoned at Pisa against Julius 11. to Henry 
VIII., suggesting the necessity oLtheir proceeding to some strong measures, 
and referrmg for further cxplan&tion to Ja. Montero, thair agent; it is dated 
Favi^ Nov^25.1510. Bib. Vott. VitSl. B. II. Two other letters to the King, 
one from four of the same Cardinals, and the othor from the Cardinal S. 
Crusis, ure also in the same volume.” 

** The Schismatical Synod met at Pisat t st Sept. 1511. The league between 
Pope Julius II., the King of Arragon, and the Venetians, * with the appro¬ 
bation and consent of the King of England, and with the participation df 
Cardinal Bambrldge, his amboss^or,’ was concluded at Home, 4th Oct. 1511. 
(^Bib. Cott. Vitell. B. II. y Bymer^ Fted. t. vi. p. i. p. 23.) By the terms of 
this treaty, it was made to recover for the Pope, not only the city of Bologna, 
but also every thing that belonged mediately or immediately to the Church. 
The treaty of alliance between iten^ and Ferdinand, for the defence of the 
Churah, bears date l^^ondon, 17th Nov., 1511. *Thc two Kings,' says M. 
Rapin, * seem to breathe nothing but* the glory of God, and the welfare of 
the Church; meanwhile Henry's4rue mm was to conquer Guienne, and Fer-* 
dinand's to deceive his sop-in-law, and to seize Navarre, under pretence of 
defending the poor oppressed church.’ Acta Regia^ v. iii. p. 150. — ‘There 
is not a single clause m the treaty,' adds the some author, ‘ which oiiinot 
tend to Ferdinand’s aim; though it was not possible for Henry to perceive 
it until the object was accomplished.* Biid. in pursuance of this treaty, in 
the following May, Henry sent to Spain 6000 men undejg the command of 
the M^quess of Dorset; a thousand archers had also previously been sent 
for Ae aefence of thfi Church, under the command of Lord Darcy. The 
commission is dated Canterbury, March 8. 1511. A commission al^^^Sir 
Edward Howard to command the fleet intended for the defence of the Church 
is dated at the Knoll, ^ril 7. 1512. (Bymcr, F<sd. v. vi. p. i. p. 80.) 
indenture between the ^ing aiyl Sir Edward Howard, executed on the fol¬ 
lowing day, it appears that the Admiral was le have under his command in 
the service 3000 men ‘harnessed and arraied for the werre, hymself ac^ 
compted of in the said Jiomber, over and above 700 souldeors, maryners, 
gonneif, that shall be in the King's ship called the Regent.' Of these 3000 
men, 18 were to be captains, 1750 souldeors, 1233 maryners^ and gonners. 
The Admiral was to havo4for the maintenyng himself and his dietts wages 
and rewardcs 10s. per day; captains Is. ; souldeors, manners, 
gonners, 5s. for wages, and 5s. lor victu|lls ^cr month of 28 days. Ibia» 
•p 31 ** * 

“ This was the treaty of Estaples, Nov. 3. 1492. {Rynteg » F cd. #. v. ». 
51.) By ika articles of conventiom Charles Vlll. er^ged J^mself to* 

8 8 3 
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pay to Henry 745,090 croons of gold at several terms, vis. 25,000 Uvfes 
Tournois, every half year till the whole should Iw paid, {Ibid, p, 54.) 
The same collection contains the oath of Chal'lec^to observe this treaty; 
ptken Dec. 6. 1492, at Plessis, near Tours {Ibid. p. 54.); and by a public 
iiLstnimcnt executed at the castle of Amboisc, Dec. 13. 1492, Charles sub¬ 
jects himself to excominjtnication in> case he shouhU^ot fulfil Itis part of 
the said treaty {Ibid, p. 55.); and June IS. t493, at Kome, a petition, 
signed by the ambassadors of England before a notary and witnesses, to 
Pope Alexander VI., prayed that he would excommunicate either of the 
two Kings who sliould violate the treaty of Estaples {Ibid. p. 54.); but as 
this was an ex-pai*te solicitation of u matter in which two were intei;e8ted, 
the Pope answered sliat be woufd stay till the King of^rance made the 
.'iuine Mqiicst; and thus uiatters stood for several years. In the mean time 
Charles rllT. died, and his successor, Louis XII., pursuing the same policy, 
confirmed and ratified by bond and oath to respect the treaty of Estaples, 
and to continue the payments of the 745,000 crowns^ by instriunents, dated 
at Westminster, June 24. 1408 {Ibid. p. 123.), and July 18. at Paris {Ibid, 
ji. 125.) : and it was formally approved oy the nobility of France, represent¬ 
ing the States (iciieral, assembled at Kani^, Jan. 15. 1499 (Ibid, p, 134.). 
Henry's attestation, that the ti*eaty waf, approve^ by the parliament on the 
27tb Obtober, 1495, is dated at Westminster, April 7. 1499 {Ihi^. p. 135.). 
In the following year, Sjouiii, constant in his good faith, joined in the soli¬ 
citation required of his predeccsso;;; and at Kome, in the calends of Feb¬ 
ruary, 1500, a Hull of Pope Alexander VI., granted nt the joint request of 
Louis XII. and Henry VII., threatened excommunication to either of the 
tVo Kings who should break the treaty of Estaples. Moreover, to con¬ 
vince his ally of his sincerity, if possible, by additional invocations on his 
head, another Bull of the same Pope (granted nt^the request and cost of 
the French King himself), dated nt Rome the day before the Ides of June, 
1500, threatened excommunication against Louis XII. if he failed in any 
of his payments. Surely our money-grasping monarch, exceeding Shy- 
lock’s bond of fiesh, had multiplied security on the Aoul of his al^: ac- 
^cordingly, to the death of Henry VII., the half-yearly payments were duly 
received from France, and the acquiCtancts given ( Ibid. p. 263.) In the 
mean time so much impoHance was given to thia treaty, that in 1495 and 
the following year, there were several approbations and confirmations of it 
by tiie provinces, cities, and corporations of France {Ibid. pp. 80—104.) 
At the death of Henry VII. in 1509, the treaty of Estaples terminated by 
natural expiration, being stipulated only to exist till the death of the last 
survivor of the contracting parties, ft was however renewed by Henry 
Vm.,—only to be speedily broken,—by a tfcaty of peace ai)d iH^^hip 
between the crowns of England and France, dafiid at London, March 23. 
1510. -«• JRymer, Fad. v. vi. p. i. p. 9.” 


The History of England from the earliest Period to the present Time. 
Adapted for Youth, l^hools,* and Families. By Miss Julia 

• Corner. Dean and Co., Threadneedle Street. . # 

• 

This concise history of England is well writteif, beautifully pdnted, 
and judiciously arranged; and were it not for the political and party 
opinions insidiously introduced into its pagel, we should bestow on it 
unqualified approbation. But we cannot sufficiently condemn the 
practice of engrafting on ttiat»w^Sch ought to be an impartial narra¬ 
tive of datef and events, the one-sided views of particular parties ou 
^ t)ie currant quditions of the day. Such an abuse of history is on all 
Qccasioith* to be icprobated; but more especially when the book is 
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written for young persons, as* its title indicfites, an<f which, for the 
reason which we have stated, is in our opinion one'of the worst books 
of the kind which cou^bd placed in their hands. 

An entirely original System for acquiring the French Language* 
By M. Mariot db BRaVvoisin (de Paiia). fifth edition. London : 

Souter and Law, 191. Fleet Street. 1849. 

* 

Wb are induced to notice, this book, not because it is a better gram- 
hiar than many of those previously publishedi but on account of the 
very mgeniouB plan of acting on the system of Locke, by the oontriv- 
*ancc of pellucid paper, on which is printed the English translation of 
the French words io be seen underneath; and it must be^alfowed, 
that the contrivance is the means of saving much time and trouble to 
the learner., The author very properly, in our opinion, warns tlie 
student against the delusion of attempting to acquire the pronunci¬ 
ation of the French language by any other mRans than the vivb, voce 
example of a teacher. On tl^nvhole, however, it is a good grammar 
as far as it goes; and we«can recommend it as an usetul addition to 
the books m stu^nts and families. 
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In a certain principalitj, near a certain river, and not very far from 
a certain city, there was once upon a time p venerable cwtle. It was 
built, as all castles ought to bef on a lofty eminence which commanded, 
a vie^of the surrounding country. It had formerly boasted of 
battlemeats, turrets, bartizans, a moat, a gateway, a portcullis, and 
a keep, tall and perpendicuUi^, like a stately dame of the time of 
Queen Bess. The adjacent country had been in^days of yore covered 
here and there with very small villages, that had*clu8tered round the 
lordly dwelling for protection; they had disappeared by degrees, and 
the space they once occupied was now converted into an extensive 
park well stocked with deer, possessing ca{)ital preserves^ and every 
inducement to tempt the sportsman to Sequent its glades. 

Any castle, at the time I write of, had, like Darius in Alexander’s 
feast, 

^ « Fallen from Its high estate,** 

and instead of being parcel prison, parcel strqpghold, with dungeons 
for evil doers, oubliettes, mysterious chambers, and awfully long 
galleries for the accomme^ation of family pictures, suits of armour, 
and ancestral ghosts, it had by degrees descended from the dignity of 
a baronial fortress, to that of chdte^u of a peaceful noble } and in lieu 
^of steel-clad warriors with portentous frowns, and ferocious-looking 
attendants with hearts as iron as theVr head-pieces, Monsieur Le 
Gompte de Clairval, in a velvet suit a la LoUis Quatorze, now held 
sway,** Times were changed j and a very lucky thing too it was for 
the tiMes. ** Grim-visaged war” had not only ** smoothed his 
ifrinkled front,” but had also laid aside the plumed casque which 
used to envelope the caputs of the former Counts de Clmrval, and 
had replaced it in the person of the present owner, w^h a^j^uke 
as flowing as any that had ever graced 1%e head of grand 
Monai^ue,” himsem. 

But what in the name of common sense has this verbiage to do 
with your story ? 

Nothing truly; only “pftr poSiesse” afld according to eveiy rule of 
etiquette, we cannot enter into a gentleman’s house and mue« our- 
seltes at home there, without having previously nvide his acquaintance; 
particularly when the said house is a chflteau, and the owner Himself 
is a Count of the Holy Roman Empire, Cham^rlain to a Grand Duke, 
and, vuder the rose be it said, a species of spy for bis august master. 
The Count de Clairval hawng thus made his bow to the audience, 
m^ now be dismissed; anif hefe Jbegins our story. 

‘Imagine jmurself, go^ reader, in the boxes of a well-fllled theatre: 
the Orp^euscs )bf orchestra have scraped the finishing chord. 
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the prcmijpter's bell W rung,*the curtain riffis slowly and gracefully, 
and we behold an apartment elegantly furnislicd in the fashion of fhe 
times of which 1 wYi|& when Louis Quatoi'ze was in his glory, and 
his gay cousin Charles of England was earning for himself the soU" 
briquet of “ The Merry Monarch.” 

In the* centrj background we will upagine a large window, 
supposed to overlook thtf park; the walls of the chamber ore painted 
alf^scOy with subjects from ^iosto’s enchanting poem “L’Oidando.” 
Large mirrors reflect back in their clear depths every object of still 
life- MarbU tables with richly gilded legs are covered with scarce 
artiefea of vertu, Indian fans, and pomander balls. Ji. diminutive white 
poodle, with a silver collar and blue rosette, reposes on a grimson 
cushion; whilst a lute inlaid with mother of pearl, heavy fmttteuiU of 
gold and blue, a superb japanned folding screen, and a Persian carpet 
of gay hues/complete the picture as far as the accessories of still life 
are concerned. Th^re yet wants living subjects to perfect the tableau^ 
for the dear little poodle is sndring fast asleep. 

Im^ne then two young atiH undeniably pretty mrls, one of whom 
is a piquante arch brunette, with laughing black ^es, hair as glossy 
as the raven’s wing, or the plumage of a well-conditioned jackdaw. 
Her nose is tant soit peu 'retrou 89 ey but one can never notice that 
defect (if it be one) on account of*its vicinity to the most beautiful 
mouth that ever smiled on a lover, or breathed forth words like spoken 
music. She is attired in an open robe, a la Valeircy of pale yeli<fw 
satin trimmed with Imots of blue and silver, and looped back nt the 
sides with cords of silver, so as to display an under dress of white 
satin embroidered up the front with blue and silver. The sleeves, in 
the fashion of the times, are full, and divided into distinct pufls from 
the shoulder to thi^elbow by cords of silver and blue, and terminated 
by deep lace rufiles of such a delicate texture that it is scarcely pos¬ 
sible they can be the work mortal hands. Her dark hair,' flowing 
in waving curls over a«graceful neck and bust, is twisted with strings 
of pearl, in similar style to the coiffeure of the beauties of Sir Peter 
Lely. A silver spray is placed very coquettishly amid the couRtless 
ringlets, and a bouquet of gay flowers fastened in the centre of the 
long stomacher boddice. A pair of white perfumed gloves, em- 
broidgf-ed, ^ilso in blue and silver, complete the costume, which cer¬ 
tainly reflects no fesa-tredit on the young lady’s femme de chambre 
than on the fair wearer herself. Thus attired for conquest, th®pretty 
naive Estelle de Yaley reclines in a capacious arm chair, amusing 
herself with a gaudy-pfumoged cockatoo on a perch near her. 

The other inmate of thfe boudoir is a/air blooming girl, with a 
vpry interesting pensive countenance, and a slight graceful flgure. 
She is clad in a djtjpss, in fashion and material, the counterpart of, 
Estellb’s, but of a delicate pink, ornamented with point lace and pearl 
tassels; and amid her beautiful hair there glitters a ciredet of brilliants. 
She is standing by a fanmful-looking gilt cage in which is a pretty white 
dove, who deceives her caresses as a mattv of course.^ Thus I {iresent 
to you my two heroines, Estelle iJe* Yaley, Ernestine de Clairval ‘ 
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the former, Coquetry witii her cockatoo ;'tho latter, Simplicity with her 
emblem dove. 

. “ Well, Ei'acstiao,” said the lively Estelle, many sighs, and 

kisses, arc you going to waste on. that featherea insipidity P” 

“ How can you call my pretty dove an insipi^ty ?" replies Ernes* 
tine. r ‘ 

Don't sigh, Krncstiuo! giddy as 1 am, Palmbsi envy your tran¬ 
quillity, or apathy, or whatever it may be, that enables you to lit^o so 
happily in this trim cage of yours, in which it is the pleasure of your 
sapient uncle, Count de Clairvol, to shut you up, and oblige mo to 
bear you company.” * 

** Mo/hinks the care of my noble relative has fitted up our apart¬ 
ment in aHStyle seldom found in a private residence. What have we 
to complain of, Estelle ? What more can you desire ?” 

“ Every thing. Society, amusements, liberty \ and, above all, ad¬ 
miration ; and the last, Jo a young girl who has spent six months at 
Paris, is a most terrible deprivation.” 

** Have we not the best society, Estblle, that the neighbourhood 
can afford ?” *■ *■ *, 

** Such ns it is, my dear. Country Ilobereaux, with only two ideas; 
namely, how to acquire an appetite, and then how to satisfy it; for 
which laudable purpose they hunV or shoot one half of the day, and 
S)}end the remainder in eating and drinking. Then, as to amusements, 
we have your uncle's long stories, and the still more distressing afflic¬ 
tion of neighbours* visits, to endure. But lot w hope all these mis¬ 
fortunes are about to bo remedied; the Grand Duke and the court 
have taken up their residence in the royal hunting lodge, or ohdteau. 
Of course, if there are any balls, presentations, or fetes, we shall be 
there. I wonder if there is to b;e a reception«at court to-night; 
otherwise, why has the Count desired us to be in full dress ? 

' ** He expects visitors of rank ; for mahy of the foreign ambassadors 
have been honoured with invitations to join*ihe Duke in the royal 
hunt.”* 

The saints he praised! we shall have a chance of seeing some one 
iq the shape of a presentable being; perhaps those dear, delightful, 
attaches^ who are so busy about nothing; a treat we have neither of 
us had since we came here. Hark! I hear the huntsipan'H^hqm. 
The Grand Duke and his train must be in the*nei^bourhood.” 

TJp*^ springs Estelle from her seat, and darts to the widow; the full 
mellow tones of the cor de chaese are heard, nearer and nearer, as a 
train of gallant-looking cavaliers^ attended by prickers, grooms, &c. 
galloped across the park. ; ' 

• ** Only look, Ernestine I there they go; the Grand Duke^ and his 
Kxtfellenoy the French lihivoy at his elbow. An^ there is the young 
De Laugun, on the chesnut horse, with a perfect forest of featlmrs in 
his hat. Is he not handsome ? They do ^y that Mademoiselle de 
Montpensler is in love with him.” 

• ** What! Mademoiselle, tl^ cousin of your splendid monaroh, Louis 
Quatorao? Oh, Estelle 1 tnat be pure scandal.*^ 

Even so,» my dear $ but, unfortunately, pure truth as well; the 
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ladiea of l^iis nre ready to run away with hiip j he is*the teh*or of all 
husbands, and tho detestation of all lovers.” 

A very p^e 8 u^lirtg||e<^^ maitre, I make no doubt,” said Ernestine, 
who had now joined hei* companion at tho window. 

** Ernestine, do look at /hat fat, clumsy, Baron von Hoohstein 1 for 
all the world Him punchy Bacchtis, bestridia^ a horse instead of a 
wine^cask. Ah! tnere Is little Albert de Marlis, a perfect Cupid-^ 
in luH own estimation. What a love of a laced cravat he has! Who 
can that handsome cavaUer in dark green bo, who rides by himself? 
How parnestly he gaees up at the windows! I wonder which of us 
■^wo he intends to fall in love with ?” • , • 

“ Most likely with neither j he has gallopped on.” * 

** The monster of insensibility I And he has not even vauchsnfod 
to give us a second l^ok. Now, without vanity, I think we are worth 
it. Hero coTnes an^ excellent imitation of him, dressed almost the 
Ah! he, too, is looklqg excessively*wo-begone. See, see, 


same. 


Ernestine, he has reined up li^p steed, and Is so wrapt in contempla¬ 
tion, that ho is not aware (ff the danger he runs^ of being ridden 
•« * 


o\'er. 


“Oh, heavens!” exclaimed Ernestine; “he wll be thrown! his 
horse is rearing, and plunging 1 I dare not lookand shrinking 
back in terror, slio hid her face in lifcr hands. 

*< Silly girl!” said Estelle, “he is safe; ho is now riding to the 
pavilion, yonder, in your favourite walk.” 

“To the pavilioniii* repeated Ernestine, again approaching tho 
window, waving, unperceived by her companion, a handkerchief, a 
signal whicli the-cavalier observed. 

“ Let us go to the saloon,” said Estelle ; “ wo shall have a better 
view of the cortegef they must pa »8 close to the windows.” 

“ I prefer remaining here I have no pleasui'e in goring, or boing^ 

gazed at.” . . 

“ As you please, m^ dear j you only lose one ot tho greatest 

delights a woman knows, that of being ^mired; one that >never 

had the philosophy to resist; therefore, adieu! ” And away she ran, 

humming a lively air. ^, . w. • 

Ernestine having waited till Estelle was out of heaimg, and then 
ascerWlne^that nf^one^waS loitering in the corridor, careftilly closed 
the door, and taking fVom its gilded cage the white dove, she twtened 
under its left wing a V 017 diminutive billet, which had hitheito been 

concealed in her own fair bosom. ., . - 1 * 

“There, my sweet messenger,” *Jie said, ‘ fly away, and retura 

quickly ^th the reply.” T^hen kissing her feathered Mew'^y, 

Wn 6 d her hold, and the bird flew out of the window m the 

tion of the pavilion^, towards which the second caralier in g™/" . 

been seen to direct his steps. I don’t think that was nght! In fwh 

it was highly impropei/ To think that young ladies sb^ d wnte 

clandestino love-letters. Ob, shocking I to say nothing 

indecorum of transforming little bird\ into aerial postmen, and 

defrauding the revenue. 
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Ernestiue watched h^^ovei and distinctly saw it hovering Over a 
clump of evergreens, in which the pavilion was partly embowered. 

“ He will receive my letter I” she exclaiined| ^ Hear, dear Hubert! 
If 1 had but courage to tell the Count of ourattachment, 1 think ho 
would relent in his favour. But my uncl^ is so prejudice against 
inferior birth, that I dread to make the disclosure, fear too, from 
some hints he dropped, that he already Selected the suitor yhose 
hand I must accept.’* 

Here pretty Ernestine sighed most sadl}*; no doubt ^she intended 
to make a pathetic speech; but a panel in the wall opposite (so 
contrived as to answer the purpose of a door) moved slowly to onw> 
side, apd from the secret passage to which it led thhre stepped into 
the roonwthe same gentleman apostrophised in Ernestine’s soliloquy 
us Hubert, and the identical cavalier whose danger had alarmed Estelle. 

On beholding himt, he young lady, who evidently did not expect 
him quite so sooriy uttei^d a joyful exclamation, and rushed into his 
arms. It was quite a tableau: the cavalier was young, handsome of 
course, and tall; with very orthodox dark chesnut hair, flowing iii 
long curls over a point-lace collar. *He was*habited in a picturesque 
hunting suit of green.* The cross and star of St. Hubert, the patron 
saint of the chace, was embroidered on the breast of his coat; his 
silver-mounted horn was slung adross it; his conteau-de-chasse at his 
side, and his black, broad-leafed beaver looped up over the left 
temple, and overshadowed with long drooping plumes. Indeed, from 
the crown of the said hat to the tip of his ridingrboot, there never was 
a more perfect full-length of a lover in green and silver. 

What he said, or did, there is not the least occasion to repeat; love 
speeches, like f attery, are (save to those whom they concern) the 
most insipid, verbose things in thp world. Emetine, when the joy 
of seeing him became calmer, now half-frightened and blushing, endea¬ 
voured to withdraw from his encircling^arm; but Hubert, seemingly 
quite at home, took no notice of her embarrassment; but bringing for¬ 
ward f. chair for her, and placing another beside it for himself^ they 
sat down; and each having a great deal to tell the other, the conver- 
sfition commenced. Poor Hubert Walstcin, only the private secretary 
of the Saxon minister, had merely worth, talents, industry, little for¬ 
tune, and'still less court favour, interest,*or friepds. How 4^ he 
dared, then, to raise his eyes to the beautiful iliece and heiress of the 
Count «lc ClairvaJ, chamberlain to the Grand Duke of Lorraine ? 
Before Ernestine had been claimed and adopted by her wealthy uncle, 
and prior to the death of her ^ther, who was but a poor younger 
brother, her happiest days }iad been passetl at Dresden, under the care 
of Madame-Walstein, the mother of Hubert; and the latteis from 
being the playmate of her childhood, had, natunally enough, become 
her devoted lover. * 

“Fathers have flinty hearts!” consequen^y uncles and guardians 
oughWiot to possess any of softer materials. Ernestine w^s right in 
supposing that her uncle hj^ selected a suitable parti for her. The 
Count had already arrange^ uflknown to her, that she should marry 
a distinguished favourite of the Emperor, who held a high office at 
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the court of Vienna,* and tras supposed to haye been tent on a seciet 
mission to the SVench capital, respecting the treaty into which Louis 
Quatorm and his lb||riBl hfajes^ were about to enter, namely, 
the division of the Spanish territories in the event of the decease of 
, the youthful king of Spain, The said dipUmtty it was rumoured, was 
then incog, in ^e vicinity, and aotually in the suite of the Grand 
Duke, and consequently *one of th$>so who had followed the royal 
hunt across’ the Park. 

‘*But,” smd Hubert, in reply to the afflicting intelligence thaT 
Hmestine was destined to ^ another's, “ let us not anticipate evils 
Jhat ifiay be averted; permit me to make mys^ known to yoftr 
uncle, to disclose "my love for you. I may be your inferior in fartun^ 
but I am of a good, though not of a noble, family, the son o# a brave 
officer who died in the service of his country. 1 may rise to an emi¬ 
nent station m the njinisterial employ; for when I toil with the wish 
of deserving you, and the hope of obtaining ^ou, I shall be certain 
of success.” 

“ And in the mean time, while you are looking forward to becoming 
an ambassador, or an envdy at least, my uncle may nave had the bad 
taste to prefer for his nephew-in-law a rich suiter unincumbered with 
the cares of acquiring fortune to a prime minister in perspective.” 

Ere Hubert could reply, a door banged to in the corridor; Ernestine 
started up. ^ 

It is the Count I ” she exclaimed. 

The Count! ” reputed Hubert, jumping up, and kicking the 
sleeping poodle. 

It was the Count sure enough, and, fortunately for the lovers, he 
was giving some directions to a servant in a sufficiently loud voice to 
apprise them of hi^ approach, and thus give them a little time. 
Ernestine could just say, “Hubert, you must escape — fly—” 

“ Where to ? ” enquired the f oung gentleman, with quiet composure. 
“ Not out of tlie window^ I hope! Can I not hide somewhere ? ” 

“ I don't know where to put you. You couldn't contrive to St^d 
inside this closet, could you ? ” . 

“ Stand there!” exclaimed Hubert. “It is full of little China- 
monsters, that 1 should inevitably crash to pieces ^ 

Poor^puzqjed creatures! they ran here and there in search of a 
liiding place. It was qiflte certain that a six-feet lover could nqt be 
crammed into a four-feet curiosity cupboard s* nor poked beWnd a 
screen, which stood directly under a large mirror that reflected every 
object around with provoking distin(j{pes3. Nor was it practicable, 
even to save a lady's reputauon, to toss hjpi out of a window full 
thirty "feet above the mokt; where, though he would have escaped 
drowning (seeing thei;p was no water in it), he must have broken Ins 
neck. 5!kt last, clever creatures! they hit upon the very plan they 
ought first to have thoug]||t of, the secret passage by which the^n- 
tleman had come in, and by which he could as certainly go out again. 
So-Hubert (as they say of a man condemned to be hanged) went back 
to the place he came from, and closed the panel at the very moment 
that the door of the boudoir opened. Ernestine ran^to^a muteuil^ 
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0 a»to}ied up a hook, 6n^ wan reading ab atteativ6ly that ahe never saw 
tho entrance of a 'voluminoua peruke, and a court suit of -purple and 
goldi on and about which fluttered some dopetis of yards of felierry 
coloured ribbon,'and fringe d diserSHon, togetsier with Mechlin ruffles. 
Jabot, anJ'canoDfl, besides a magnificent silk scarf, from which wo^ 
suspended the gbldei^ key of ofiace, and witbiivwhmh eiitourage of 
finery the august person of HypoHtc, CouiA de Clairral, is presented 
to my readers. Ernestine started quite naturally when her' uncle 
addressed her. <. 

** So studious, my fair niece,” said the Count, ** pefusing still Le 
Gkand Cyrus ? Xhat Scudesy must be eifdowed with magical l>owQag, 
to absprb you so completely. Why, are you not in the saloon, ma 
belle? OTour sprightly friend, Est^le, is there, surrounded with 
lovers, making a fresh conquest at every repartee, and adding a new 
victim to her list with every smile.” ' « 

“ I preferred the soUtude of my apartment,” Replied his niece. 

^ “ I thought I shouW find you liere',^ I wish to speak to you ; do not 
disturb yourself,^ my love.” And tlie'^Count seated himself, thi'ew up 
his eyes, and looking benevolent, daid, ** What an extremely lovely 
day!" «. 

“ Delightful!” replied Ernestine. 

« Apropos, my dear cliild, yoh are looking uncommonly handsome; 
indeed, I may say, beautiful.” 

Ernestine, having often been told so, had nothing to say to such a 
commonplace truism; she merely bowed. ^ 

“ It strikes me, my dear niece, that you are about eighteen.—Yes, 
certainly, eighteen is your exact age: 1 remember it frdm a remark¬ 
able circumstance. You were born just when his most Christian 
Majesty of France, then about nine years of ogg,, was afflicted with a 
severe tooth-nche, in consetiuence of eating too many bonbons. Ah ! 
historical associations, connected with domestic events, render the 
latter interesting and impressive. " I am delighted, my sweet girl, to 
see^ you so perfectly every thing that an anxious relative can desire. 
You have naturally a dhtingm air (by-the-bye it is hereditary in our 
.family); you dress with great taste, converse agreeably enough, dance 
delightfully, and sing divinely. Then I dare say all those little acces¬ 
sories gt female excellence, such as morality, and proprjety^and the 
rest of the virtues, to which some people attach great importance, and 
raanyido not, liave been fully attended to by that worthy middle-age<i 
lady, who had the honour of superintending your early education. It 
is remarkable now that I never can recollect her name. Madame — 
Mada m e Something.” * * 

Madame Walstein,” observed Ernestine, rather warmly, /‘was to 
nte a parent and benefactress, my friend, whep I was poor and help¬ 
less ; and whatever my humble talents may be, it is to her kindness 
and instruction that 1 owe them.” v ’ . 

I^Charming I charming 1” smd the Count, ** gratitude is $o interest¬ 
ing in youth, especially ^en a proper regard to the object of it is 
observed. Madame Walt^ik i now remember, was the daughter of a 
man of good iTaimiy, consequently your gratitude was due to her, and 
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my forgotnilneas is'quite ciApable. Sbe it -a penon to be re- 
luemberedr* * 

Here the Count tcOl^nuff with the most elegant nonchaiaoce, and 
looked with adndratiA at Smeatme, whose eyes had wandered 
towards the jpanel, and who, on perceiving her unoleV stedfast glanoe, 
gazed ver^ intenUj^on a* fuU-blowi cubbi^^ rose, and then on a 
gigantic purple ^ppy» that were depicted 8i& by side on the folding 
screen. 

“ Tour eyes are really deep blue,” said the Count. “ I never oB^ 
served that before. My loto, you resemble your late mother; she would 
,l^e Ifben a celebrated bea^y had she net thrown }\^rsclf away on my 
younger brother.* Injustice to her loveliness, and the celebrity that 
might have been hers, it is my duty to give every possible attention 
to the welfare of her daughter and my heiress” The Chamberlain 
smiled benignly,-^he*had extremely well preserved teeth. 

** What can all mis tend to ?” thought Ernestine. The Count 
eontinued:— * 

** 1 have therefore deemed vt* proper, my detir niece, to arrange a 
marriage for you (here he^wavedliis cambric handkerchief). Do not 
alarm youi^elf; I assure you that your happiness has been fully 
consult^; fortune, birth, and station, will all combine in the gen* 
tleman I have selected as your husbaftd.” 

“ My lord,” said Kruestino, starting from her seat, “ I implore 
you — ” * * 

“ My beloved little ^iece,” said the Count, rising also, you are 
worrying yourself for a mere bagatcUe; this agitation is quite un* 
necessary, ^ery thing shall be conducted with the decorum your 
rank requires; nothing will be hurried or neglected. The gentleman 
in question will be p^seutedto you ^to-day; the marriage, most likely, 
will be declared to-morrow.” 

“My dearest uncle!” cne<^ Ernestine, falling at his feet, “hear 
me! do not force me to marry, foi^l cannot love this stranger.” 

“Ernestine, you 8ui*prisc tnel tliis impetuosity is extremely 
plebeian. Did you ever year of any,young lady of rank throt^ng 
herself on her knees, like a poor person without interest, who is pe-, 
titioning perhaps for her husband’s life. I must beg you will rise.” ■ 

Erne^ine obeyed, and the^Count went on. 

^ “ Tou have madS n^ forget the most important part of in- 
formation. — Ah! I omitted to tell you the name of the happy *mnn 
you are to marry. It is the Baron Von Lindau, a colonel in the 
Austrian service, immensely rich, by no means old, and, I believe, 
handsome; of that you will Hie enafled to judge yourself. 1 have 
never S 9 pen him, but my royal master approves of the match, flie • 
Emperor consents, the Baron will be delighted, and I shall gain "a 
great accession of political strength, for Von Lindau is an accom¬ 
plished diplomat. You pj^eive, my dear, what a charming marriage 
this will be, to combine so many blessings. ” _ - . 

“ It will ^al my wretchedness,” sobb^Ernestine. 

“Niece, ! am shocked said the Cotint^“your sentiments ore in 
extremely bad taste. You mentioned just now, I think#something* 
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about love. My dear fhild, that aYter all, a passion purely ideal 
and figurative, anti always misplaced, save in a pastoral opera, or a 
nine volume romance. That reminds me I i^r^upted your reading; 
I will not intrude an instant longer. The Baron Yon Lindau may 
possibly arrive here this morning; we must receive him in this 
room; 1 have reason^for wishing his visit to b«a wcret at present; 
therefore, in pursuance of my suggestions, %e will find his way here 
through the secret passage that communicates with this apartihent. 
^ The panel, I believe, is easily removed.” c 

The Count walked towards it, hut veiy fortunately tor his niece, 
wlio clung to a chair to 6av9 herself from falling, the cor de*ch£uo^ 
at thah moment was heard. 

** The^royal suite are returning; I must pay my respects as they 
pass. Au revotTf my sweet niece,” said the Count, gracefully kissing 
his hand to her, “ 1 shall return in time to presei^t the Baron to you.” 
He then quitted the room. 

Hubert! Hubert I save yourself!^/aid Kmestine, rushing towards 
the panel just i^ time to be caught \$y her lover, who sprang into 
the room, and supported her to a cliair. * 

** My Ernestine, fear nothing. Now indeed I feel how fondly I love 
you, and that love inspires me with courage to protect and rescue 
you. You shall not bo sacrificed to the ambition of n heartless 
pourtier, whilst Hubert Walstein has life to defend you.” H<s was 
interrupted by a piercing shriek from Ernestine, who now fainted in 
good earnest, for at that instant the Count de /^loirval re-entered the 
apartment. There was un coup de theatref-^MMe, deClairval fainting 
In the fauieuily Hubert in despair bending over her, and the Grand 
Chamberlain looking as surprised as his perfect good breeding 
allowed. . 

** She has fainted,” said Hubert. 

“ I imagine that to be the case.” rbplied the Count. “ Do not, I 
beseech you, alarm yourself; it wul bo nothing T assure you; ” and 
puUiTig a silken bell rope, a femme 'de chamhre entered, by whose 
attentions Ernestine soon recovered. 

> ** Suppose, my dear niece, you retire for a while to your apartment; 

the sudden appearance of tliis gentlemen has probably alarmed you,” 
continued the Count in the softest and* sweRest of toqcs. I will 
apprise your friend, Estelle, o^ your indispb^ion; our guest,” add he 
bent u very significant glance on Hubert, ** will excuse your leaving 
US.” 

Ernestine obeyed; she ga^ a warning look at her lover, and, 
assisted ^ her attendan}^, left the roofb. There was a short pause, 

■ but the Count advancing with a species of sliding bow, sintUngly 
observed, 

** I owe you a thousand apologies for this awkward introduction; 
the sudden alarm of my niece prevented presenting you to 

he^ a pleasure which 1 had long anticipate.” 

Hubert wondered whe^the Count was going to put 'himself in a 
'‘rage, as under all circumitanhes he would be fully justified in doing, 
fie stammered forth, in reply, his regret at having frightened the 
.young Iffdy. • 
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** Afy dear Sir, it )s 1 who must ever re^t the t^rible disregard 
of self-coramand that niece has shown, porticujarfy as 1 had told 
her, a few minutes previous to your appearance, that I expected the 
honour of a -visit from ^u.” 

Hubert bowed very low; first, to hide his confusion; secondly, 

' because he was entiroly dnconcerte j by the Count’s quiet politeness, 
and knew not what tb sa> The Grand Chamberlain continued— 

. ** i. need not ask why I see in this apartment a gentleman who is 
personally unknown to mp; that,” pointing to the paficl, or rather-4^ 
the aperture Hought to have concealed, ** sufiicicntly explains. Excuse" 
fop an instan^: I must slide it back ^ain; our interview is to ]^e 
confidential, anddoiterera might so easily overhear*U8.” 

The Count, stepping up to the wall, carefully replaced the* panel, 
having previously peep^ into the passage to assure hirasclt that all 
was secure. , During this, Hubeii; decided on his line of conduct 
“ I will,” thought hef “ say nothing until 1 have first heard him ; and 
should he question me, 1 will 4ell the plain* truth, and the Count, 
being a consummate courtier^erpo, a finished hypocrite, that will 
puzzle and mislead him more thaw the most plausiblc^alsehood I could 
invent” ’ ^ 

“ I fancy now, that all is safe,” said the Count, returning. “ Do 
me the honour to be seated.” • 

Hubert did as he was bid; and by.Avay of employment played with 
the plume of his hat. The Count, like many other great men in 
similar circumstances, had recourse to his gold snuff-box, which he 
opened ostentatiously Separatory to commencing his discourse. After 
a preliminary hem, and a graceful inclination of the well-curled 
peruke and the head inside it^ the Grand Chamberlain spoke* 

" You had no difficulty, I trust, in finding your way hero after my 
messenger had the gSod fortune to bvertake you ? ” 

“ It was then from you, i»y Lord, that I received a billet this ' 
morning without a signature.” * 

Yes, from me; my servant tells me he was fearful of mal^ug a 
mistake ; there were several gentlemen in the royal suite wearing the 
same costume as yourself, b^ut of course the Baron von 
though incognito, is easily recognised.” 

Hubert was diploOatic «nough not to betray his surprise phe 
iggtimtly perceived,* thab by a fortunate blunder, he had received a 
note intended for another, appointing him to meet a friend'whg Could 
not receive him before witnesses. Imagining it to be from Ernestine, 
whom he sometimes met by stealth in the park, attended only by her 
femme de chambre^ he had v^tured iffto the chateau according to the 
directions the said billet contained, and whs thus mistaken for hia,^ 
intended rival, Von J^indau. He thought it w'iser not to undeceive 
the Count, who said, 

May I be permitted, ^Baron, to ask what you think of the young 
lady whom you surprisedTiere ? ” , J 

“ She is tBe loveliest of her sex!” exclaigied Hubert; then suddenly 
checking himself, he looked vastly fbplifeh. % 

“ You charm me, my Lord; yes, my niece is by no^ means ur»> 
pleasing: 1 merely asked you because the joint interest of our royal 

BICXJfBZS) 1845 *«v>MO. V|» TOl.. TT 
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masters require'the intef-alliance of ono or more of the influential 
families in their rQspective dominions. In yourself the Emperor has 
graciously selected' the most distinguished of bis favourites, whose 
alliance must confer honour on the proudest family in Europe. The 
Grand Duke, in doing me the honour of naming my niece ‘as the 
bride he wishes to bestow on yom has made me the liappieet of^men. ’ 
Am I so fortunate, BdSron, as to nave divinpd y^r Wishes respecting 
•.this marriage ? Hay I intimate to his Highness that you cons^t ?’* 
‘*^**My Lord,” stammered forth Hubert, “I—I—I know not what 
to say! ** That was very true. * ^ 

Yes, yes,” replied the CounVsmiling^I can enter into ycur-^^ 
feelings, he was on the point of saying, but he chr^cked himself m 
time: *c(mrtiers having as little need of feelings as of sincerity or any 
other vulgar homely virtue, and he substitute ideas; —** your ideas; 
but the union will be, politically, so beneficial to both.” ^ 

“ But your niece ? ” said Huheii;. ^ 

Ah, my niece I shef of course, like other young ladies of her rank, 
marries to support that rank. It is iMuty she owes to her ancestry, 
and one I trust ^at she will bequeaith to h^r children. You imagine, 
perhaps, that her alu^m and her fainting proceeded from' aversion to 
you, or partiality for another.” 

«Mlle. de Churval must ofteikhave inspired love, and may perhaps 
have felt it,” 

• My dear Baron, you arc totally mistaken; my niece has been 
admired, but I have particularly requested her never to fall in love. 
She considers it as a plebeian foible, derogatdty to those of superior 
birth.” 

“Indeed! ” replied Hubert, with a sai'castic smile. 

“ There has been an idle report of an attachment between her and 
the son of on early friend, wliom I have never ^en; a certain Albert, 
or P^bert, or Alfred Walstein,—somc^namc like that. But I am 
convinced it is untrue; for my niece has ne^r mentioned his name to 
me, nor have I ever done so to her.” 

‘^What sort of person may this Albert, Ebert, or Alfred Walstein 
be ? ^ asked Hubert, prepared to hear a very mortifying description of 
‘himself. 

if A hsimless young man, private secrqjtaryAs the Saxon Minister, 
and, between friends, a person we must ouit»elves df. t haye a 
plan«ig; readiness, my dear Baron, by which I can cflectually remove 
this young gentleman out of your way.” 

“I fear that you will find that rather difficult,” replied Walstein, 
with most ambassadorial comnRmd of countenance. 

The Count, smiling (Kplomatically, (no offence, I hope,) dr^w his 
chair nearer, and laying the tips of two fingers on the arih of the 
supposed baron, replied in the sweetest of tones, “I hpld his 
fortunes, Character, and almost his life witWn my’grosp.” 

*^How, my lord ? ” exclaimed the other^tarting from his seat. 

he wt^nwd,') 
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Th^e &e scarcely any opinidns JilOl'B Bnufluo 
are formed of a man who^s silent and reserved in company. "* V 
A man orthis description is sometimes called an absent man, when 
.^■8 cohduct often proceeds Yrom timidit^^nnd a toe great dtflidenc 9 of 
his own abiliti^; he is somtimes called sour and reseiwe^ when 
perhaps his mind is oppressed W'ith sorrow, and derives comfort from* 
silence alone; or when, probably, he is conscious of his ignorance of 
the subjects started,land is unwilling to expose himself; —ollcntimes 
he is said to think me more^ when it happen^) that being unable to 
think or speak to much purpose^ it is from this very motive he acts. 
For as Salario says to AntH&nio, 

^ “ I do know of those, 

Who only therefore arc accounted wise, 

Because &ey speak o^uothing.’* 


lan Those 


A celebrated authoj >vriting on the folly of spending lime, ob* 
serves, that Erasmus imposed one of his most beautiful pieces while 
he was jourfleying into Italy, ne totum illud tempus in quo equo fuit 
insidendum illiteratis fabulis teneretur; lest the hours which he was 
obliged to spend on horseback should be tattled away without any 
regfu^ to literature."* 

♦ ■ Fugit interea 
Fdgit irreparabile tempus. 

Alas! alas ! why thus delay ? 

Can you. restrain the passing day ? 


gpitaph dt a young mm^ who 
Molly Stone, 


died fiV love of a girl whose name 


Saxum sed si molle fuisaet 
Xon foret hie subtus sed superesset earn. 


The following admonitory stanza was engraven on a Stone in tSie 
village ^churchyard of Ll^vain, (between Usk and Caerwent^} and 
copied by a gentleman tr&^^ng through Wales. 

• Who ever hear on Sonfiay 
Will praetis playing at ^all. 

It m^ be fteFore*Monday 
Xhe JD*—1 will have you all. 
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Ou a Lord M^yor of London, who was in thtf habit of using the 
expression “ this here ”'and “that there.” 

Here lies our late Lord Mayor, “ 



Politiono, an Italian poet of the fifteenth century, resident at^'Flo- 
^rence and intimate with Lorenzo de Medico was accustomed to say, 
“ 1 am no more raised or dejected by the flattery of ifiy friends, and 
accusation of myr. enemies,^ than I am by the shadow of dy 
^ body; tfor although that shadow may be longer in 4he morning and 
evening ^han at noonday, this will scarcely induce me to think my¬ 
self a taller man at those times than 1 am at noonday.” 

Lopez de Vigo, a Spanish poet, contemporary,’with Cervantes, was 
in the habit of writingta play once a week, and an Epic poem yearly. 
He is supposed to have published 18Q0 of the former ; though Lopez 
was perhaps not, so celebrated for the Equality as for the quantity of 
his phblications. 

His plays have, however, furnished ample materials for plots whicli 
succeeding writers have been clad to make use of and adopts although 
they have forgotten to acknowledge their obligations. 


I. 
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